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INTRODUCTION. 


The  classification,  nomenclature,  and  numeration  used  in  this 
book  are  those  of  the  A,  0.  U.  Cheek-List  of  North  American  Birds, 
except  that  modern  scientific  usage  has  been  followed  in  dropping 
the  possessive  form  in  the  vernacular  names  of  species,  as  Clarke 
nutcracker  and  Steller  jay,  instead  of  Clarke's  nutcracker  and  S tel- 
ler s  jay.  The  rulings  of  the  nomenclature  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists'  Union  have  been  followed,  but  new  species  upon 
which  the  committee  has  not  yet  ruled  have  been  included  in  foot- 
notes under  their  proper  places. 

In  the  matter  of  authorities,  Ridgway's  Manual  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds,  his  Hummingbird  paper,  and  Birds  of  North  and  Middle 
America  (Parts  I.  and  II.)  have  been  used  at  all  points  as  standard 
authorities,  and  the  substance  of  keys  and  descriptions  frequently 
quoted. 

In  the  general  treatment  of  species  vai'ious  authorities  have  been 
followed. 

General  Characters.  —  These  summaries  of  technical  characters 
have  been  abridged  from  the  generic  descriptions  in  Parts  I.  and  II. 
of  Ridgway's  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America,  his  monograph 
on  the  Hummingbirds,  and  Coues's  Key  to  North  American  Birds. 

Measurements.  —  The  measurements  have  been  taken  from  the 
second  edition  of  Ridgway's  Manual  of  North  American  Birds,  from 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  North  and  Middle  America,  with  the  centimeters 
converted  into  inches,  and,  in  the  case  of  species  not  included  in 
these  books,  from  the  original  descriptions. 

Nest  and  Eggs.  —  Descriptions  of  nests  and  eggs  are  taken  mainly 
from  Bendire's  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds,  Ridgway's 
Manual,  second  edition,  TJie  Auk,  The  Condor,  Tlie  Osprey,  Tfie 
Nidologist,  The  OrnitJiologist  and  Oologist,  Goss's  Birds  of  Kansas, 
Tlie  Biological  Survey  Records,  and  from  specimens  in  the  Bendire 
and  Ralph  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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Fbod, — Food  notes  have  been  made  up  mainly  from  Bendire's 
Life  EtstorieSf  Fislier*s  Hawks  and  Oicla  of  tlie  United  States,  Qoss's 
Birds  of  Kansas,  and  the  records  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

Distribution.  —  The  distributions  have  been  compiled  from  the 
manuscript  maps  and  reports  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  the  North 
AnuHcan  Fauna,  (3)  San  Francisco  Mountain,  Arizona;  (7)  Death 
Valley,  and  (16)  Mount  Shasta,  California;  (22)  Hudson  Bay;  (5) 
Idaho;  (21)  The  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  British  Columbia;  and 
(14)  The  Tres  Marias  Islands,  Mexico;  TJie  A.  0.  U.  Check-List  of 
North  American  Birds;  Belding's  Land  Birds  of  California;  Bendire's 
Life  Histories  of  North  AmeHcan  Birds;  Bruner's  Birds  of  Nebraska; 
Bryant's  Birds  and  Eggs  of  the  FaraXlon  Islands;  Cooke's  Bird  Mi- 
gration in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Birds  of  CoUyrado;  Fannin's 
Check-List  of  British  Columbia  Birds;  Goss's  Birds  of  Kansas;  Grin- 
nell's  Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  Los  Angeles  County;  Loomis's  Cali- 
foi'nia  Water  Birds;  Macoun's  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds;  Mc- 
Gregor's Pacific  Coast  Avifauna;  and  Silloway's  Summer  Birds  of 
Flatfiead  Lake,  Montana;  together  with  local  lists  in  The  Auk,  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornitlwlogical  Club,  Ths  Condor,  and  TJie 
Osprey, 

Illustrations.  —  The  new  heads  and  full  figures  of  birds  are  by 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  the  outlines  by  Miss  Fi^anceska  Weiser,  the 
old  material  from  drawings  of  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  Robert  Ridgway,  John  L.  Ridgway,  and  Frank  Bond, 
published  previously  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Biological 
Survey,  The  Auk,  Tlic  Osprey,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company 
in  Birds  of  Village  and  Field  and  A-Birding  on  a  Bronco. 

COLLECTING  AND  PREPARING  BIRDS,  NESTO, 

AND  EGGS. 

By  Vernon  Bailey. 

Collecting  Birds. — Our  present  knowledge  of  birds  and  their 
clas8ifi(^ation  has  come  from  a  study  of  specimens,  of  the  dead  bird 
in  the  flesh,  of  crops  and  stomachs,  stuffed  skins,  and  skeletons ; 
and  without  this  foundation  the  study  of  birds  would  not  have  its 
deep  interest  and  meaning  nor  its  pra(;tical  bearing  on  the  economy 
of  our  lives.  Even  our  enjoyment  of  the  birds  in  life,  their  beauty, 
song,  and  friendship,  would  be  far  less  than  it  is  without  the  un- 
derlying knowledge  of  their  life  history,  the  place  they  fill,  and 
their  importance  to  us. 
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Naturalist  collectors  are  far  from  being  the  ruthless  destroyers  of 
life  they  are  often  supposed  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  those  who  collect 
the  birds,  study  them  most  deeply,  and  know  them  best,  who  are 
doing  the  most  for  their  protection.  Most  ornithologists  have  begun 
their  study  of  birds  by  making  private  collections,  and  have  turned 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  best  good  of  the  birds,  while  their 
collections  have  finally  gone  to  museums,  where  they  could  benefit 
the  greatest  number  of  students. 

In  most  museums,  it  is  true,  there  are  large  collections  of  bird 
skins,  often  hundreds  of  specimens  of  a  single  species,  showing 
every  shade  of  variation  due  to  age,  sex,  season,  moult,  and  wear  of 
plumage,  and  endless  geographic  variation  over  a  wide  range  of 
country ;  but  to  many  of  those  who  have  the  best  chance  to  study 
the  birds  in  life  these  collections  are  inaccessible. 

There  are  still  unknown,  rare,  and  little  known  species  of  birds 
that  must  be  obtained  before  our  knowledge  of  our  own  species  can 
be  approximately  complete  and  our  system  of  classification  firmly 
established.  But  the  more  immediate  and  pressing  question  before 
the  young  ornithologist  is  how  to  identify  the  obscure  species  and 
the  females  and  young  of  better  known  birds.  In  many  cases  the 
bird  must  be  shot  to  be  identified,  and  not  infrequently  it  must  be 
sent  to  some  large  museum  collection  for  comparison  for  satisfactory 
determination.  Collecting,  therefore,  has  not  only  a  legitimate  but 
fundamental  place  in  ornithology  as  a  scientific  study. 

Jifeasurements.  —  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  measurements 
are  not  infallible,  and  even  where  tlie  maximum  and  minimum  of  a 
series  are  given,  still  larger  or  smaller  specimens  may  be  found. 
In  many  cases  measurements  are  useless  in  determining  characters, 
but  in  others  they  are  the  all  important  differences  between  species 
and  subspecies.  The  total  length  is  the  most  variable  measurement, 
and  w^hen  taken  from  a  skin  instead  of  a  bird  in  the  flesh  is  only 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  size  of  the  bird.  In  quoting 
Mr.  Ridgway's  measurements  throughout  this  book  the  word 
'about'  has  been  omitted  from  his  lengths,  as  it  applies  to  all  length 
measurements.  Lengths  are  taken  from  the  birds  in  the  flesh,  if  not 
specifically  stated  to  be  from  skins.  All  measurements  in  the  book 
are  in  inches.  Wing,  tail,  bill,  and  tarsus  measurements  are  the 
important  ones  in  most  species,  especially  so  because  they  can  be 
taken  from  the  dry  skin  as  well  as  from  the  fresh  specimens.  Mea- 
surements should  be  taken  in  the  following  manner:  — 

Length. — From  tip  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail.     To  get  this  lay  the 
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bird  on  its  back  on  a  rule  or  tapt^-measure,  with  neck  and  body 
straight. 

Wing.  — From  the  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wrist  joint  of  the 
wing  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  feather.  This  can  be  taken  with  either 
tape  or  dividers. 

Tail.  —  From  the  extreme  base  of  the  tail  to  its  tip.  To  get  this 
exactly  place  one  point  of  the  dividers  at  the  base  of  the  tail  be- 
tween the  two  middle  tail  feathers,  and  the  other  point  of  the 
dividers  at  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

Bill.  — From  edge  of  feathers  on  top  of  bill  to  tip 
of  bill.  When  it  would  be  necessary  to  part  the 
feathers  to  reach  the  base  of  the  bill  the  expression 
'  exposed  culmen  *  is  used  for  the  mea- 
siu'ement. 

Tarsus,  —  From  heel  joint  to  angle 
v^^  of  toe  with  tarsus.     If  this  is  difficult 

to  determine,  put  the  dividers  on  the  outside  and 
bend  the  toes. 

Middle  toe.  —  From  angle  of  tarsus  and  toes  to  base  of  claw,  the 
length  of  the  claw  not  being  taken  unless  specified. 

Such  measurements  as  length  of  toes,  depth  of  bill  at  base,  at 
nostril,  etc.,  and  relative  lengths  of  certain  feathers  and  spots  and 
markings  can  usually  be  taken  most  accurately  and  conveniently 
with  dividers. 

Making  bird  skins.  — For  making  bird  skins  a  few  simple  tools 
and  materials  are  needed,  —  two  sizes  of  scalpels  or  slender-bladed 
knives  for  skinning,  a  pair  of  stout,  sharp  scissors,  and  a  pair  of 
forceps,  some  powdered  arsenic  and  corn -meal,  cotton  (for  large 
species  tow),  a  round-pointed  needle,  thread,  and  labels. 

The  English  sparrow  is  a  good  bird  to  begin  with  and  practice  on 
until  skins  can  be  made  that  are  worth  keeping,  an  end  not  attained 
without  patient  and  painstaking  effort. 

Having  shot  a  bird,  examine  it  for  bloody  or  soiled  spots,  and 
sprinkle  any  that  are  found  with  corn -meal  or  fine  sand,  and  plug 
the  throat  with  cotton  to  keep  any  blood  or  liciuids  from  coming  out 
and  soiling  the  feathers.  If  an  eye  is  broken  remove  it  with  the 
forceps,  and  fill  the  orifice  with  cotton  and  corn -meal,  to  prevent  the 
fluids  from  soiling  the  feathers  of  the  head.  To  kec^p  the  bird  from 
injury  until  you  can  skin  it,  make  a  paper  cornucopia,  and  after 
smoothing  the  feathers  drop  th(»  bird  in  bill  first ;  then  fold  togetlier 
the  gaping  edges  of  the  cornucopia,  and  your  bird  will  carry  safely 
in  your  game-bag  or  hunting-coat  pocket. 
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Skinning.  —  Place  the  bird  on  its  back  with  its  bill  to  your  left, 
and  part  the  feathers  along  the  breast  and  belly.  In  most  species  a 
strip  of  naked  skin  will  appear.  Holding  the  feathers  back  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  cut  with  a  down  stroke  of  the 
scalpel  just  through  the  skin  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sternum 
back  to  the  vent.  Catch  the  edge  of  the  skin  at  one  side,  and  with 
the  end  of  the  scalpel  handle  or  your  fingers  work  it  back  from  the 
body  until  the  knee-joint  of  the  leg  appears,  sprinkling  in  plenty  of 
com-mcal  as  you  go  to  absorb  blood  and  juices  and  keep  your  fingers 
dry  and  the  feathers  from  sticking.  Cut  the  bone  at  the  knee-joint 
with  scissors  or  knife,  and  draw  it  up  out  of  the  fiesh,  which  can 
be  cut  off  nearer  the  heel  and  left  fast  to  the  carcass.  Loosen  the 
skin  farther  back,  then  treat  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner,  fre- 
quently using  corn-meal. 

Then  turn  the  bird's  bill  from  ycu,  and  cut  across  below  the  tail 
to  the  bone,  and  either  unjoint  or  snip  the  bone  with  the  scissors 
just  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  quills,  keeping  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  at  a  point  opposite  on  the  outside  as  a  guide  to  prevent  cut- 
ting the  skin,  and  work  the  skin  up  over  the  rump.  At  this  point 
a  small  hook,  suspended  in  front  and  hooked  into  the  bird's  rump, 
will  help  the  beginner,  but  he  will  soon  learn  to  hold  up  the  body 
between  the  tips  of  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  using  the 
thumb  and  third  or  little  finger  of  the  same  hand  to  draw  down  the 
skin  as  he  cuts  with  the  scalpel  in  the  right.  Work  the  skin  from 
the  edges,  being  careful  not  to  stretch  it.  As  the  wings  are  reached 
draw  them  back  out  of  the  skin  to  near  the  second  joint,  break  the 
first  bone  in  the  middle  and  remove  the  flesh.  Keep  the  body  well 
sprinkled  with  meal,  and  work  the  skin  carefully  down  over  the 
neck  to  the  head  until  the  ears  appear,  picking  them  out  rather 
than  cutting  them  off ;  then  working  the  skin  along  mainly  with  the 
finger  nails  over  the  eyes  (cutting  the  transparent  membrane  without 
injury  to  the  lids),  and  carrying  it  down  to  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Next  remove  the  eyes  and  cut  off  the  base  and  lower  part  of  the 
skull,  which  can  be  done  so  as  to  leave  brains,  tongue,  and  fleshy 
part  of  mouth  attached  to  the  neck,  and  the  skull  and  bill  clean  and 
free  attached  to  the  skin.  If  any  bits  of  flesh  or  fat  have  been  left 
on  the  skin,  remove  them,  and  then  dust  dry  arsenic  over  the  inside 
of  the  skin,  fill  the  eye  sockets  with  pellets  of  cotton,  and  reverse 
the  skin  by  pushing  the  bill  carefully  back  through  the  neck.  With 
the  beginner  the  skin  will  become  dry  before  it  is  ready  to  be 
turned  back,  and  will  need  moistening,  but  after  some  practice  the 
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whole  process  of  skinning  should  take  only  from  two  to  four  min- 
utes. 

As  soon  as  the  skin  is  turned  back,  the  feathers  should  be  smoothed 
and  arranged,  the  eyelids  adjusted,  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  of 
the  skin  laid  together  before  it  is  put  down. 

Stuffing.  —  For  the  sparrow,  take  a  short  thick  piece  of  cotton  — 
tow  for  large  birds  —  that  will  make  a  form  the  size  of  the  body 
that  has  been  removed  from  the  skin,  and  press  it  firmly  together 
with  the  fibers  all  one  way.  To  fill  the  skull  and  make  a  firm  neck, 
pinch  one  end  of  the  cotton  flat  and  double  it  over  twice,  holding  it 
firmly  after  each  time  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  Then  catch  the  hard  compact  point  of  cotton  between  tlic 
forceps  in  a  position  to  hold  it  securely  and  push  it  into  the  bird 
skin,  forcing  the  point  up  through  the  neck  and  base  of  the  skull, 
catching  it  again  with  the  left  thumb  and  finger  in  the  mouth  of 
the  bird.  Loosen  and  draw  out  the  forceps,  but  hold  the  cotton  in 
the  mouth  until  the  skin  is  drawn  back  and  adjusted  over  the 
stufllng,  and  superfluous  bits  of  cotton  removed  or  tucked  in. 

Then  draw  together  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  catch  with  a  couple 
of  stitches.  When  the  wings  have  been  put  in  place  under  the 
feathers  at  the  sides,  and  the  feathers  properly  arranged  and 
smoothed,  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  labeled  and  wrapped  in  a  thin 
film  of  cotton.  Then  the  bill  can  be  tied  shut  with  a  thread  and 
the  bird  laid  away  to  dry. 

A  beginner's  skins  are  often  greatly  distorted,  and  only  practice 
can  teach  the  correct  amount  of  cotton  to  use  and  its  proper  form 
and  proportions.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  size  and 
fonn  of  the  bird's  bofly,  and  try  to  reproduce  them.  Be  careful  not 
to  make  bulging  or  weak  necks.  Ixjave  each  skin  straight  and 
symmetrical  when  put  away  to  dry,  and  each  feather  back  in  its 
original  place. 

Labeling.  — Skins  should  be  fully  labeled  with  locality,  date,  sex, 
number,  and  collector's  name,  while  such  additional  data  as  color  of 
eyes,  bill,  feet,  or  any  parts  that  fade,  notes  on  breeding  or  locality 
where  taken,  stomach  contents,  eto.,  can  be  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  label  or  kept  in  a  catalogue  under  the  numl>er  of  each  specimen. 


'-O;  Collection  of  Vernon  Bailey. 
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Scj'ing.  —  To  determine  the  sex,  cut  through  the  side  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  push  away  the  intestines,  and  close  against  the  small 
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of  the  back,  if  the  bird  is  a  male,  you  will  see  the  two  oval,  usually 
light  colored  testes,  —  in  the  breeding  season  large  and  conspicuous, 
at  other  seasons  small,  and,  in  immature  specimens,  often  difficult  to 
find.  If  the  bird  is  a  female,  in  place  of  the  two  oval  bodies  there 
will  be  the  ovary,  a  mass  of  spherical  ovules,  large  or  small  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  and  often  obscure  in  immature  specimens. 
The  male  sign  is  Mars'  arrow  {$),  the  female,  Venus'  mirror  (9). 

Collecting  and  preserving  eggs.  —  Egg  collecting  is  justifiable  only 
when  the  collector's  earnestness  of  purpose  warrants  the  sacrifice  of 
happy  bird  homes,  and  no  amount  of  pains  and  care  should  be 
spared  to  make  each  set  a  permanent  and  valuable  illustration  of 
the  life  history  of  the  species.  So  far  as  possible  only  complete 
sets  of  fresh  eggs  should  be  taken.  An  incomplete  set  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  and  eggs  in  which  incubation  is  advanced  are 
not  worth  troubling  with  unless  very  rare. 

The  first  step  is  to  identify  the  nest  positively,  which,  in  cases  of 
rare  species,  can  often  be  done  only  by  collecting  one  or  both  of  the 
birds.  Eggs  are  worse  than  w^orthless  if  there  is  any  question  of 
their  identity. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  photograph  the  nest  from  at  least  two 
points,  one  to  show  general  setting  and  one  at  closer  range  to  give 
detail  of  form  and  stnicture.  Then  notes  should  be  made  on  the 
position,  structure,  and  materials  of  the  nest,  the  actions  of  the  old 
birds,  and  the  manner  of  identification,  etc.  When  possible  the 
nest  should  also  be  collected. 

Each  egg  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton  and  each  set  packed  snugly 
in  a  wooden  box  with  plenty  of  cotton  for  carrying  home. 

The  tools  necessary  for  blowing  eggs  are  a  slender  blowpipe  and 
two  drills,  large  and  small,  which  can  be  bought  of  any  dealer  in 
naturalist's  supplies. 

For  drilling,  hold  the  egg  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  placing  the  sharp  point  of  the  drill 
against  the  side  twirl  it  evenly  with  a  slight  pressure  until  it  sinks 
into  the  shell,  grinding  out  a  smooth  round  hole  which  points  down- 
ward, from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  in  a  fresh  sparrow's  egg  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  larger  or  partly  incubated  egg. 
In  much  incubated  eggs  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  a  much  larger 
opening.  A  fine  stream  of  air  should  be  forced  into  the  egg  without 
touching  the  blowpipe  to  the  opening,  and  the  contents  gently  forced 
out.  When  the  shell  is  empty,  with  mouth  full  of  water  blow  a 
stream  into  it  and  rinse  out  thoroughly,  afterwards  blowing  all  the 
water  out  and  laying  carefully  away  to  dry. 
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Incubated  eggs,  though  almost  at  the  point  of  hatcliing,  arc 
made  by  expeiis  into  nearly  perfect  specimens.  Following  their 
methods,  drill  the  hole  and  then  coat  the  shell  with  flexible  collodion. 
After  removing  a  small  part  of  the  fluid,  if  the  egg  is  small,  insert 
a  solution  of  pepsin  or  of  chlorinated  soda,  —  Labarraque's  solution, 
—  and  let  the  egg  stand  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  blow  out  the 
softened  portion  of  the  contents.  Add  more  of  the  solution,  and 
let  the  eggs  stand  again,  keeping  on  until  you  have  emptied  the 
shell.  Large  eggs  may  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
care  being  necessary  not  to  allow  the  alkali  to  touch  the  shell.  To 
prevent  accident  it  is  well  to  have  a  basin  of  w^ater  near  in  which  to 
immerse  the  egg  if  neceasaiy.  The  collodion  is  removed  after  the 
completion  of  the  work  by  the  use  of  ether. 

Each  set  of  eggs  and  each  nest  shouki  be  kept  in  a  box,  with  a  label, 
something  like  the  following,  from  the  Bendire  and  Ralph  collection 
in  the  National  Mu.seum  :  — 


A.  O.  U.  No. Scientific  name,. 

Private  No. .Common  name,. 

Collector, . __ 

Locality, ._ 


Dat«,  _! No.  of  £^gs  in  Set, 

Identification, _  _    Incubation, 


Nest  :      Diameter, Depth, 

Composed  of -^ _ j 


Location. 


Of  whom  and  when  received, 


Nests    should  be  kept    in  boxes  to  fit  their  size.     Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  moths  and  other  destructive 
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insects,  as  not  only  wool  but  hair  and  all  other  animal  substances  will 
be  eaten  and  the  nests  ruined  if  tliey  are  not  well  looked  after.  The 
best  protection  for  a  nest  is  a  spray  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  can  be  used  in  a  common  atomizer,  —  with  a  warning 
red  label,  bearing  the  word  *  Poison.' 

NOTE-TAKING,  NOTE-BOOKS,  AND  JOURNALS. 

The  value  of  collections  is  increased  many  fold  by  the  field-notes 
which  accompany  the  specimens,  and  the  bird  lover  who  does  not 
collect  may  add  most  valuable  material  to  our  meagre  knowledge  of 
the  life  histories  of  our  birds. 

A  compact,  statistical  journal  may  be  made,  as  Mr.  Chapman  i 
and  Mr.  Felger^  suggest  by  means  of  a  *  roll  or  time  book,*  or  any 
sheets  ruled  in  squares  in  pad  form  and  punched  along  the  sides  to 
fasten  into  a  cardboard  cover.  The  squares  should  be  used  for  daily 
records,  the  top  or  top  and  margin  being  used  for  headings,  such  as 
locality,  zone,  zonal  plants  and  trees,  sloj^e  exposure,  temperature, 
condition  of  weather,  direction  and  force  of  wind,  amount  of  rainfall 
or  snowfall,  advance  of  vegetation,  new  insects  abroad,  indications 
of  mating  and  of  nest-building,  number  of  nests  found  with  eggs 
and  with  nestlings,  number  of  young  on  the  wing,  condition  of 
plumage,  stage  of  moult,  food,  food  habits,  stomach  contents  of 
specimens  taken,  time  spent  in  field,  number  of  birds  seen  in  flocks, 
number  seen  in  migration  flights. 

For  more  detailed  life  history  notes,  card  catalogues,  with  family, 
generic,  and  specific  divisions,  are  popular  with  many  ornithologists. 
A  convenient  form  of  field  journal  is  a  pad  punched  at  the  sides  to 
fit  into  a  stiff  cover,  each  sheet  to  be  devoted  to  a  species  so  that 
the  sheets  can  be  slipped  out  and  arranged  by  species,  alphabeti- 
cally. On  the  return  from  the  field  these  can  be  dropped  into  box 
manuscript  trays  and  arranged  by  the  check-list. 

LIFE  ZONES. 

The  physical  geographies  have  long  taught  the  division  of  the 
earth  into  life  zones,  from  the  arctic  to  the  tropical  regions,  with 
the  corresponding  vertical  divisions  from  the  tropical  base  of  equa- 
torial mountains  to  their  snow-clad  arctic  summits,  and  naturalists 
have  long  since  worked  out  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants 

>  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Etutem  North  America,  pp.  20-22. 
*  "  Plan  for  Recording  Field  Note8,»'  The  Auk,  xix.  180-193. 
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along  these  lines  in  Europe  and  eastern  North  America.  But  it  is 
only  within  recent  years  that  the  Biological  Survey  carried  on  by 
the  government  has  studied  the  old  familiar  generalizations  in  the 
western  states  in  detail  and  mapped  the  life  zones  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  that  the  distribution  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  insects,  and  plants  depends  on  temperature  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Merriam  as  a  physical  law  that  *'the  northward 
distribution  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants  is  governed  by  the  sum 
of  the  positive  temperatures  for  the  entire  season  of  growth  and 
reproduction,  and  that  the  southward  distribution  is  governed  by 
the  mean  temperature  of  a  brief  period  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  year."i  With  this  as  the  working  basis  he  has  divided  the 
United  States  into  three  parts,  having  the  northern  (Boreal),  south- 
ern (Austral),  and  intermediate  (Transition)  climates  and  flora  and 
fauna.  By  subdivision  seven  zones  are  made,  known  as  Alpine, 
ftudsonian,  Canadian,  Transition.  Upper  Sonoran,  Lower  Sonoran, 
and  Tropical.  East  of  the  hundredth  meridian,  which,  broadly 
speaking,  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  eastern  or  humid  and 
western  or  arid  sections,  the  Austral  zone  is  known  as  Austral 
rather  than  Sonoran,  and  divided  into  AUeghanian,  Carolinian,  and 
Austroriparian  Faunas. 

The  Aljnne  Zone  lies  above  the  limit  of  trees,  and  is  characterized 
by  dwarf  shrubs  and  plants,  the  polar  bear,  arctic  fox,  reindeer, 
the  snow  bunting,  snowy  owl,  ptarmigan,  pipit,  and  leucosticte. 

TJie  Httd^onian  Zone  is  marked  by  dwarfed  timber  along  "the 
northern  or  higher  parts  of  the  great  transcontinental  coniferous 
forest,  .  .  .  stretching  from  Labrador  to  Alaska.  It  is  inhabited  by 
the  wolverine,  woo<iland  caribou,  moose,  great  northern  shrike,  pine 
bullfinch,  and  white-winged  crossbill."  ^  On  Mt.  Shasta  its  only  trees 
are  the  black  alpine  hemlock  and  white-barked  pine,  its  character- 
istic mammal  is  the  cony  (Oehotona),  and  its  characteristic  bird  the 
Clarke  crow.  It  is  also  frequented  by  the  sooty  grouse,  western 
goshawk,  Williamson  sapsucker,  rufous  hummingbird,  Oregon  jay. 
pine  siskin,  junco,  Audubon  and  h«rmit  warblers,  creeper,  red- 
breasted  nuthatch,  kinglets,  and  solitaire.' 

1  Merriam's  "  Laws  of  Temperature  Control  of  the  Geographic  Distribation  of  Ter- 
rsBtrial  Animals  and  PlanU,**  National  Geographic  Magazine,  vi.  229-238. 

*  Merriam,  C.  Hart,  "Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones  of  the  United  States,"  Bull.  No.  10, 
Biological  Sun^ey  ;  "  Geographic  Distribution  of  Animals  and  Planto  in  North  America," 
Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1894. 

5  Merriam,  C.  Hart,  Xorth  American  Fauna,  No.  10,  "Result  of  a  Biological  Survey 
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TJie  Canadian  Zone  comprises  "  the  southern  or  lower  part  of  the 
great  transcontinental  coniferous  forest."  It  is  the  zone  of  firs, 
spruces,  and  white  pines,  which  on  Mt.  Shasta  are  represented  by 
the  Shasta  fir  and  the  silver  pine.  One  of  its  cliaractcristic  animals 
is  the  mountain  beaver,  and  it  has  also  the  porcupine,  pine  squirrel, 
bear,  wild  cat,  wolf,  and  other  mammals.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
crossbill,  Lincoln  sparrow,  and  Arctic  three-toed  woodpecker,  and 
frequented  by  birds  found  in  the  Iludsouian  zone,  such  as  the  sooty 
grouse,  rufous  hummingbird,  siskin,  juncos,  Warblers,  kinglets,  and 
solitaire,  together  with  a  number  found  also  in  the  next  lower  zone 
(the  Transition),  such  as  the  white-headed,  hairy,  and  pileated 
woodpeckers,  nighthawk,  olive-sided,  Hammond,  Wright,  and  west- 
ern flycatchers,  Steller  jay,  Louisiana  tanager,  Macgillivray  war- 
bler, and  robin. 

The  Transition  Zone,  in  which  northern  and  southern  elements  of 
flora  and  fauna  often  overlap,  is  characterized  in  the  west  by  the 
yellow  pine  (Pinus  ponderom\  several  species  of  oaks  and  manza- 
nita.  together  with  buck  brush  and  sage  brush.  Some  of  the  char- 
acteristic mammals  are  the  big  gray  pine  squirrel,  the  gray  fox, 
and  various  species  of  chipmunks,  spermophiles,  and  pocket  go- 
phers. Among  birds  there  are  the  western  wood  pewee,  Gairdner 
w^oodpecker,  Lewis  woodpecker,  California  pygmy  owl,  green-tailed 
towhee,  pygmy  nuthatch,  red-breasted  sapsuckcr,  and  Brewer  spar- 
row, mixed  with  many  species  from  the  Upper  Sunornn,  the  zone 
below,  such  as  the  California  jay,  valley  quail,  California  w^ood' 
pecker,  and  spurred  towhee. 

TJie  Upper  ^noran  Zone  of  the  west  is  characterized  by  junipers, 
piiion,  and  various  oaks,  jack  rabbits,  cottontails,  five-toed  kangaroo 
rats,  and  several  species  of  wood  rats,  the  canyon  wren,  western  lark 
sparrow,  California  chewink,  and  California  bush-tit,  while  many 
Transition  zone  species  also  occur. 

The  Tjower  Sonoran  Zone,  coming  next  above  the  Tropical  zone, 
is  the  zone  of  the  hot  valleys,  wiiere  live-oaks,  mesquites,  and  creo- 
sote bushes  abound,  and  the  characteristic  mammals  and  birds  are 
the  four-toed  kangaroo  rat,  cotton  rat,  and  spotted  skunk,  the 
mockingbird,  nonpareil,  vertlin,  pyrrhuloxia,  road- runner,  caracarn, 
white-necked  raven,  phainopepla,  and  scaled  quail. 

of  Ht.  BbMta ;  **  North  American  Fauna,  No.  3,  '*  Results  of  a  Biological  Survey  of  San 
Franciaoo  Mountain  Region  and  Desert  of  the  Little  Colorado; "  *^  The  Geographic  Dis- 
tribution of  Life  in  North  America,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Mammalia,"  Proc. 
Biol,  8oc.  Wath.  tU.  April,  1892, 1-64. 
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Birds  are  naturally  less  restricted  to  zones  than  mammals  and 
plants,  and  in  the  field  the  question  of  correlating  them  to  zones  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  modifying  conditions  which  complicate  the 
zones  themselves.  Local  conditions  are  constantly  being  met  which 
produce  a  change  of  temperature  within  a  zone,  resulting  in  the 
intrusion  of  a  tongue  of  a  higher  or  lower  zone.  Forest  fires 
make  an  artificial  change  in  zones,  a  Canadian  fir  forest  sometimes 
being  replaced  by  Transition  zone  chaparral.  Natural  modifying 
conditions  are  many,  and  not  always  so  patent.  Slope  exposure  is 
the  most  inrportant.  If  a  ridge  runs  north  and  south,  its  southwest- 
em  slope,  which  receives  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  will  have,  we  may 
say,  a  Transition  zone  flora  and  fauna,  while  its  cold  northeast  slope 
will  have  a  Canadian  zone  flora  and  fauna.  A  cold  mountain 
stream,  on  the  other  hand,  will  bring  down  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
one  or  two  higher  zones ;  and  Canadian  and  even  Hudsonian  planta 
and  trees  bordering  such  a  stream  may  thrive  on  its  banks  in  the 
Transition  zone. 

So  many  other  modifying  conditions  are  found  tliat  the  determi- 
nation of  zones  is  a  complex  matter,  and  must  be  based  largely  on 
the  study  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  they  are  the  most  stable  part  of  the 
life  of  a  region.  In  relating  the  flora  to  the  fauna  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  with  the  bird  life,  as  a  bird  can  at  will  change  his 
zone  by  a  few  hours'  travel.  Zonal  notes  should  always  be  accom- 
panied by  dates,  as  breeding  zones  alone  are  of  much  significance, 
birds  wandering  widely  after  the  breeding  season.  The  Lewis 
woodpecker  is  a  striking  example  of  this,  for,  wliile  breeding  in 
Transition  zone,  after  the  breeding  season  it  wanders  up  into  Cana- 
dian and  down  even  into  Lower  Souoran  zone  in  its  search  for 
mast.  Most  mountain  birds  that  do  not  migrate  to  the  south 
change  their  zones  i!i  this  way,  Canadian  zone  birds  being  found  in 
Upper  and  Lower  SoMoran  zones  in  fall  and  winter. 

MIGRATION. 

Many  bii"ds  wander  widely  east  and  west  after  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  some  even  go  north  for  a  short  distance.  "With  many 
mountain  birds  the  wandering  movements  after  the  breeding  season 
amount  to  a  vertical  migration.  Birds,  like  the  grouse  and  quail 
and  certain  species  of  j uncos,  that  make  only  a  vertical  migration 
merely  come  down  from  the  snow  covered  mountains  into  the  warm 
valleys.     A  number  of  hummingbirds  perform  vertical  migrations 
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between  their  first  and  second  broods,  following  the  seasons  of 
flowers  from  the  valleys  where  they  raise  their  first  broods,  to  the 
mountain  parks,  where  they  rear  a  second  family,  retreating  rapidly 
down  the  mountain  as  soon  as  the  frosts  kill  the  flowers. 

Among  land  birds  a  north  and  south  migration  is  not  as  vital  in 
the  west  as  the  east,  especially  for  the  seed-eaters,  for  the  lowland 
winters  are  so  mild  that  the  food  supply  is  not  as  extensively  de- 
stroyed as  in  the  east,  and  accordingly  a  much  larger  number  of 
birds  winter  in  the  valleys  of  the  western  states  than  in  the  eastern. 
But  while  the  western  north  and  south  migratory  movement  is  less 
striking,  the  absence  of  winter  birds  less  felt  than  in  the  east,  the 
vertical  migrations,  from  the  superior  height  of  the  mountains  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  mountain  ranges,  assume  great  impor- 
tance; and  accordingly,  while  the  total  winter  population  may  be 
large,  the  species  in  a  locality  will  be  markedly  different  in  summer 
and  winter. 

Careful  notes  should  be  taken  on  all  these  phases  of  the  migratory 
movements  to  ascertain  the  exact  migratory  habits  of  each  species 
of  I4rd,  and  the  character  of  the  bird  population  in  every  season. 

As  the  mildness  of  climate  which  lessens  the  impulse  to  south- 
ward migration  in  the  western  land  birds  does  not  affect  the  water 
birds  breeding  in  the  arctic  regions,  the  southward  migration  is 
found  in  full  force  along  the  coast.  At  suitable  points,  like  Mon- 
terey, vast  multitudes  of  birds  may  be  seen  passing  on  their  way 
from  the  arctic  regions  to  the  southern  seas,  and  migration  waves 
and  other  phenomena  studied  to  the  best  advantage.  Mr.  Loomis*s 
observations  at  Monterey  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this 
most  interesting  subject,  and  demonstrated  the  richness  of  the  field 
for  future  investigations. 

ECONOMIC  ORNITHOLOGY. 

The  question  of  the  food  of  biitls  assumes  peculiar  importance  in 
the  west  from  the  extent  of  the  fruit  in(histr3\  and  the  consequent 
magnitude  of  the  depredations  of  insect  and  rodent  pests.  Birds  if 
left  to  themselves  keep  down  the  insect  life,  and  the  question  is  in 
each  case  if  tlie  harm  a  bird  does  in  eating  fruit  in  June  equals  the 
good  he  does  the  rest  of  the  year  in  eating  scale  insects  and  other 
pests  that  take  off  the  profits  of  fruit  growing.  As  it  is  a  matter  of 
statistics,  observers  should  make  careful  field  notes  on  what  birds 
are  actually  seen  eating,  and  especially  careful  records  of  the  stoni- 
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ach  contents  of  birds  shot.  When  these  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out microscopes  and  collections  of  insects  and  seeds  for  comparison, 
the  stomachs  should  be  sent  for  examination  to  Professor  F.  E.  L. 
Beal,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.i  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  thousands  of 
stomachs  which  have  already  been  examined  have  shown  that  birds 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  — 

1.  Those  that  are  injurious  at  all  times,  as  the  three  accipitrine 
hawks,  which  live  mainly  on  small  birds,  game,  and  poultry. 

2.  Those  that  are  injurious  part  of  the  year  and  beneficial  the 
rest  of  the  time,  such  as  blackbirds  that  come  in  hordes  in  the  fall 
and  destroy  the  crops,  but  which  when  scattered  out  over  the  coun- 
try at  other  times  of  the  year  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  by  de- 
stroying injurious  insects. 

3.  Those  that  are  beneficial  at  all  times,  as  many  hawks  and  owls 
and  a  large  number  of  insectivorous  and  weed -seed-eating  birds. 

As  Professor  Beal  says:  •'  If  crows  or  blackbirds  are  seen  in  num- 
bers about  cornfields,  or  if  wooctpeckers  are  noticed  at  work  in  an 
orchard,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  they  are  accused  of  doing 
harm.  Careful  investigation,  however,  often  shows  that  they  are 
actually  destroying  noxious  insects;  and  also  that  even  those  which 
do  harm  at  one  season  may  compensate  for  it  by  eating  noxious 
species  at  another.  Insects  are  eaten  at  all  times  by  the  majority  of 
land  birds,  and  during  the  breeding  season  most  kinds  subsist  largely 
and  rear  their  young  exclusively  on  this  food.  When  insects  are 
unusually  plentiful,  they  are  eaten  by  many  birds  which  do  not 
ordinarily  touch  them.  Even  birds  of  prey  resort  to  this  diet,  and 
when  insects  are  more  easilv  obtained  than  other  fare,  the  smaller 
hawks  and  owls  live  on  them  almost  entirely.  This  was  well  illus- 
trated during  the  recent  plague  of  Kocky  Mountain  locusts  in  the 
western  states,  when  it  was  found  that  locusts  were  eaten  by  nearly 
every  bird  in  the  region,  and  that  they  formed  almost  the  entire 
food  of  a  large  majority  of  the  species. "- 

>  The  Survey  will  funiiBli,  on  application,  blank  schedules  for  recording  data,  tags 
for  numbering  the  stomachs,  and  franked  envelopes  for  mailing.  When  collected,  the 
stomachs  (crops  and  gizzards)  should  be  placed  in  alcohol  or  formalin  for  at  least  a 
week.  Before  forwarding  to  the  department,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  fluid,  spread 
out  on  a  newspaper,  and  dried  for  several  hours,  then  placed  in  a  baking  powder  can  or 
cigar  box,  wrapped  with  a  franked  envelope  on  the  outside,  and  mailed.  The  collector 
will  be  reimbursed  for  tlie  outlay  for  alcohol,  and  will  receive  five  cents  apiece  for  a 
limited  number  of  stomachs  of  certain  species. 

3  Beal,  F.  K.  L.,  **  Some  Common  Birds  in  their  Relation  to  Agriculture,**  Farmer''a 
Iiulletin,'So.  54.  l'.  S.  Drpnrtment  of  Agriculturf. 
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As  birds  are  the  check  nature  has  put  uprm  insect  life,  the  pro- 
blem is  a  grave  one.  How  shall  we  profit  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  birds,  and  prevent  the  injury  they  in  turn  are  capable  of  doing 
to  our  crops  1 

In  the  east  Professor  Beal  has  found  that  birds  as  a  rule  prefer 
wild  fruit  to  cultivated,  and  are  drawn  awav  from  the  orchard  and 
garden  by  the  cultivation  of  wild  fruit-bearing  bushes.  In  parts  of 
the  west  the  mulberry  and  elder  and  pepper  are  favorite  bird  foods, 
and  might  be  useful  for  such  purposes.  The  question  is  a  large  one, 
however,  and  can  only  be  settled  by  patient  study  and  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  earnest  bird  students. 

BIRD  PROTECTION. 

By  T.  S.  Palmkr. 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  birds  are  necessary  even  in  sparsely 
settled  regions.  No  place,  however  remote,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
market  hunter,  provided  a  demand  for  game  or  feat  hers  for  millinery 
purposes  exists,  and  prices  are  sufficient  to  warrant  capture  of  the 
birds.  Game  birds  have  been  shipped  by  thousands  from  the  states 
beyond  the  Missouri  River;  pelicans,  terns,  and  gulls  have  been 
decimated  along  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas;  and  grebes  have  been 
slaughtered  on  their  breeding  grounds  on  distant  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  Oregon,  — all  to  supply  eastern  markets.  To  meet  such  conditions 
every  western  state  and  territory  now  has  its  game  law;  but  few 
of  these  laws  protect  all  the  birds  within  the  state,  and  several  of 
them  are  capable  of  being  improved  and  made  much  more  effective. 

From  the  legisltitive  standpoint  birds  may  be  divided  into  three 
cat<'gories:  (1)  Gjime  birds,  such  as  quail  and  ducks,  which  are 
hunted  at  stated  seasons  for  food  or  sport..  (2)  Non-game  birds,  such 
as  thrushes  and  gulls,  which  are  valuable  as  insect  destroyers  or 
scavengers,  and  hence  are  protected  throughout  the  year.  (3)  Inju- 
rious species,  such  as  the  English  sparrow  and  the  great  horned 
owl,  which  are  given  no  piotection.  Under  the  definition  framed 
by  the  Committee  on  Protection  of  Birds  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  game  birds  are  restricted  to  four  or  five  well 
marked  groups  :  the  Anatida',  comprising  ducks,  geese,  and  swans; 
the  Rallidae,  including  rails,  coots,  and  gallinules  ;  the  Limicohe,  or 
shore  birds  in  general ;  the  Gallina?,  including  quails,  pheasants, 
grouse,  and  wild  turkeys;  and  (in  some  states)  the  C^olumbjp,  in- 
cluding wild  pigeons  and  doves.     All  other  birds  are  classed  as 
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non-game  birds,  and  the  few  injurious  species  are  mentioned  by 
name.  Such  a  division  provides  for  all  the  birds,  leaves  no  ambigu- 
ity as  to  which  may  be  killed  as  game,  and  defines  each  group  in 
the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  A  game  law  framed  on 
this  basis  has  been  adopted  with  excellent  results  in  some  states, 
but  in  the  west  is  still  an  ideal  toward  which  to  work  rather  than 
an  accomplished  fact.  California,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  have 
excellent  laws  for  game  birds,  but  they  do  not  provide  equally  well 
for  insectivorous  species.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming 
have  comprehensive  statutes  for  non-game  birds,  but  do  not  afford 
complete  protection  to  all  their  game  birds. 

Game  Birds. — Experience  has  shown  that  a  modem  game  law 
must  do  much  more  than  merely  prohibit  the  killing  of  certain  spe- 
cies at  stated  times.  It  must  regulate  methods  of  hunting,  restrict 
shipment  and  sale,  and  also  prescribe  means  for  carrying  its  pro- 
visions into  execution.  It  should  contain  the  declaration  tl^at  all 
wild  birds  and  animals  are  the  property  of  the  state.  This  fact, 
based  on  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts,  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted, but  it  is  well  to  have  it  incorporated  in  the  law,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  game  laws  of  Colorado,  Texas,  and  other  states.  Next  in 
importance  is  a  comprehensive  definition  of  game  birds  like  that 
given  above.  Another  important  point  not  fully  appreciated  is  that 
a  law  which  prohibits  killing  certain  species  is  much  less  eiTective 
and  permanent  than  one  which  simply  permits,  by  declaring  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  or  have  in  possession  *any  birds  except  as 
hereinafter  provided.'  This  simple  statement  renders  tlic  law  to  a 
certain  extent  automatic,  since  all  birds  will  be  protected  until  pro- 
vided with  an  open  season.  Changes  in  season,  the  bane  of  game 
legislation,  cannot  be  made  so  readily  without  attracting  attention, 
and  if,  as  often  happens,  a  propo.sed  change  in  season  fails  of  enact- 
ment, the  species  is  left  with  complete  protection  instead  of  being 
without  protection  as  under  the  old  method.  Little  need  be  said  as 
to  seasons  except  that  they  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
those  of  adjoining  states.  With  improved  guns,  smokeless  powder, 
and  other  modern  appliances  for  hunting,  no  state  can  afford  to 
maintain  an  open  season  from  the  time  the  birds  are  mature  until 
they  begin  to  breed  the  following  year,  for  no  species  can  withstand 
such  an  ordeal  and  not  be  locally  exterminated  in  a  few  years.  Open 
seasons  are  constantly  growing  shorter,  and  as  they  undergo  change 
should  be  shifted  to  correspond  more  and  more  closelj'^  with  those  of 
other  states.     Above  all,  spring  shooting  should  be  abolished,  and 
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the  close  season  begin  as  near  the  first  of  January  as  possible.  Big 
guns  are  very  properly  made  illegal,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  recently  made  in  California  to  prevent  the  use  of  magazine  or 
*  pump  guns,'  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  destructive.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  air  gun  or  parlor  rifle,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  reckless  small  boy  is  not  only  an  effective  but  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  of  destruction.  Night  hunting  in  all  its  forms,  bait- 
ing, piu^uiug  game  with  launches  or  even  sailboats,  are  condemned 
by  true  sportsmen,  and  should  all  be  prohibited.  Trapping  and 
netting  should  likewise  be  made  illegal,  but  with  some  provision  for 
taking  a  reasonable  number  of  birds  for  propagation  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  state  officers.  Restrictions  on  the  trade  are 
becoming  more  general  and  more  necessary  every  year.  Prohibition 
of  shipment  out  of  the  state  is  effective  if  it  can  be  enforced,  and  it 
can  be  made  easier  to  enforce  if  transpoi*tation  of  all  game  for  market 
purposes  is  prohibited,  as  is  done  in  Iowa  and  Texas,  but  with  some 
provision  for  cari-ying  a  limited  amount  of  game  for  private  pur- 
poses. Sale  is  the  keynote  to  the  situation,  and  if  it  can  be  pro- 
hibited the  question  of  protection  will  be  greatly  simplified.  It  is 
now  prohibited  in  a  number  of  states,  and  probably  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  most  if  not  all  game  birds  will  be  withdrawn  from 
sale. 

Non-game  Birds.  —  Even  more  important  than  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game  birds  (because  applying  to  a  much  larger  number 
of  species)  are  the  statutes  for  the  preservation  of  birds  which  are 
not  game,  and  which  apply  to  *  song,'  *  insectivorous,'  and  *  plume' 
birds.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose  they  must  be  compre- 
hensive, and  as  already  stated  they  should  cover  all  birds  except 
game  birds  and  a  few  injurious  species  mentioned  by  name.  If 
mtide  applicable  to  certain  species,  or  even  to  song,  insectivorous,  or 
plume  birds,  some  species  are  sure  to  be  omitted,  and  often  these 
will  be  the  very  ones  most  in  need  of  protection.  Not  only  killing, 
but  also  nest  robbing,  trapping,  possession,  shipment,  and  sale 
should  be  prohibited.  The  traffic  in  ca.i?e  birds,  unless  checked  by 
strict  regulations,  may  sometimes  decimate  certain  species,  particu- 
larly those  distinguished  for  their  vocal  powers  or  bright  colors.  A 
provision  prohibiting  possession  of  plumage  or  *  any  part  of  a  bird  * 
is  necessary  to  prevent  sale  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  and 
overcome  the  objection  which  is  sometimes  raised  that  prohibitions 
against  the  killing  and  possession  of  a  bird  do  not  apply  to  its 
plumage  or  to  one  of  its  wings  when  used  as  a  hat  decoration. 
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Ou  the  otlier  hand,  provision  must  be  made  for  collecting  birds 
for  scientific  purposes,  both  for  educational  institutions  and  for 
private  collections,  and  also  for  keeping  birds  in  captivity  for  study 
or  as  pets.  These  requirements  can  readily  be  met  by  having  per- 
mits issued  under  the  supervision  of  some  state  officer  to  properly 
accredited  collectors  and  students.  In  case  it  is  desirable  to  allow 
certain  birds  to  be  kept  in  captivity,  sale  and  shipment  out  of  the 
state  should  be  prohibited  in  order  to  avoid  abuse  of  the  privilege 
and  prevent  wholesale  bird-trapping  for  market,  i 

Jnjuriotis  Species.  —  In  every  state  there  are  a  few  injurious  spe- 
cies from  which  protection  should  be  withdrawn.  In  general  these 
species  comprise  the  English  sparrow,  great  horned  owl,  gosliawk, 
duck  hawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk.  Cooper  hawk,  crow,  linnet  or 
house  finch,  and  occasionally  some  of  the  blackbirds.  Sweeping 
provisions  excluding  hawks  and  owls  from  protection  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  most  of  the  species  are  beneficial,  and  a  clause 
covering  birds  of  prey  in  general  without  naming  the  injurious 
species  will  result  chiefly  in  the  destruction  of  those  which  are  bene- 
ficial. It  is  useless  to  attempt  anything  more  by  legislation  than 
simple  removal  of  protection.  No  means  have  yet  been  devised  by 
which  an  injurious  species  can  be  legislated  out  of  existence,  and  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  advocated  have  almost  uniformly 
resulted  in  failure.  Bounties  for  birds  and  eggs  have  little  effect 
except  to  drain  the  state  or  county  treasury.  The  Colorado  hawk 
bounty,  which  was  in  force  from  1877  to  1885,  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted chiefly  in  the  diminution  of  the  sparrow  hawk,  one  of  the 
most  useful  birds  in  destroying  grasshoppers.  The  Utah  bounty  on 
English  sparrows,  in  force  since  1888,  has  not  exterminated  the  spar- 
row in  the  state,  and  the  provision  of  1896,  offering  five  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs,  must  have  resulted  disastrously  to  the  native  birds, 
for  a  year  or  two  after  it  went  into  effect  reports  showed  that  in 
Weber  County  alone  payments  had  been  made  on  990  dozen  (nearly 
12,000)  eggs,  while  during  the  same  period  only  640  sparrows  had 
been  presented  for  bounty.  The  sparrow  bounties  in  Illinois  and 
Michigan  and  the  hawk  and  owl  bounty  in  Pennsylvania  all  failed 
to  accomplish  their  objects,  although  each  cost  the  state  from 
$50,000  to  §100,000.  The  expense  attending  bounty  legislation  can 
be  readily  illustrated  by  the  records  of  payments  for  coyotes  and 

1  The  bill  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Protection  of  Birds  of  the  American  Omi- 
thologista*  Union  covers  all  of  these  points.  See  **  Legislation  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  other  than  Game  Birds,"  Bulletin  No.  12,  Biological  Sttrvey^  U.  S.  DepL  Agricul- 
ture, pp.  56-00, 1902. 
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wolves  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  California,  The  coyote  bounty 
law  in  Californiarremaineti  in  force  only  four  years,  but  actually  cost 
the  state  $187,485,  while  the  claims  filed  aggregated  about  $400,000.1 
In  the  west  bounties  on  birds  are  now  paid  only  in  Utah  and  Oregon, 
and  in  the  latter  state  are  restricted  to  cormorants  and  sheldrakes. 

Enforcement,  —  The  enforcement  of  game  laws  depends  largely  on 
public  sentiment.  Although  most  of  the  western  states  have  game 
wardens,  the  laws  are  not  enforced  as  they  should  be.  Better  results 
are  attained  where  local  wardens  are  under  the  authority  of  a  state 
officer  or  state  boaixi.  Unfortunately  the  liberal  appropriaticms  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  expenses  incident  to  waitien  service  are  not  often 
available,  but  game  protection  might  be  made  almost  self-support- 
ing if  the  money  derived  from  licenses,  fines,  sale  of  contraband 
game,  and  similar  sources,  were  all  turned  into  a  state  game  pro- 
tection fund  instead  of  going  into  several  different  funds,  no  one  of 
which  is  available  for  work  of  this  kind. 

A  potent  influence  in  bird  protection  is  the  federal  law  popularly 
known  as  the  Lacey  Act,  which  went  into  effect  Qn  May  35,  1900. 
Under  this  act  interstate  commerce  in  birds  killed  in  violation  of 
local  laws  is  prohibited,  and  through  cooperation  between  federal 
and  state  authorities  statutes  which  were  formerly  dead  letters  are 
now  being  enforced.  The  chief  value  of  the  law,  however,  lies  in 
the  interest  in  protection  which  it  has  aroused  throughout  the  coun- 
try even  among  persons  who  formerly  gave  the  subject  no  thought. 
Largely  through  its  influence  game  protection  is  now  being  estab- 
lished on  broader  lines,  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  legislation, 
and  the  laws  are  better  observed  than  ever  before. 


LOCAL   LISTS. 
LIST  OF  BIRDS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

By  a.  W.  Anthony. 

The  country  embraced  in  this  list  is  about  ten  square  miles  in 
extent.  The  region  between  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  Columbia 
River  perhaps  furnishes  most  of  the  species,  and  is  farming  land 
diversified  by  forest  land,  brush  patches,  and  low  wet  meadows, 
which  in  winter  are  ponds  upon  which  are  found  all  of  our  species 

*  See  Palmer,  " Exteimination  of  Noxious  AiiimnU  by  Bounties/-  Yearbook  Depl. 
Agr.  for  1896,  pp.  55-68. 
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of  waterfowl.  The  high  hills  west  of  the  city  are  less  prolific.  The 
heavy  forest  is  cleared  in  places,  offering  homes  for  such  species  as 
white-crowned  sparrows,  juncos,  and  wrens,  while  the  woodpeckers 
and  forest-loving  species  dw«ll  in  the  undisturbed  parts  of  the  region, 
which  is  as  wild  as  a  hundred  years  ago.  Here  also  is  found  the 
russet-backed  thrush  nesting  in  the  thickets  and  deep  ravines. 

Colymbus  nigricollis  califomicus :  Eared  Grebe.  —  Rather  common  on  the 
ponds  along  the  Columbia. 

Podilymbus  podiceps :  Pied-billed  Grebe.  —  Common  with  the  eared  grebe. 

Gauia  imber:  Loon.  —  Seen  only  as  a  migrant 

Larus  glaucescens :  Glaucoiis-Mringed  Gull.  —  Five  species  of  gull  are  seen 
along  the  river  during  the  winter,  but  the  glaucous-winged  is  the  com- 
monest. 

Larus  argentatus :  Herring  Gull. 

Imtus  califomicus :  California  Gull. 

Larus  delawaretisis :  Ring-billed  Gull. 

Lams  hrachyrhynchus :  Short-billed  Gull  (?). 

Phalacrocorax  dilophus  cincinatus :  White-crested  Cormorant.  —  In  the 
winter  a  species  is  found  on  the  river  about  Portland,  which  is  probably 
the  white-crested,  but  as  no  specimens  have  been  taken  I  am  in  doubt 
about  it. 

Merganser  serrator :  Red-breasted  Merganser.  —  A  common  winter  visitor. 

Lophodytes  cucuUatus :  Hooded  Merganser.  —  A  winter  visitant,  less  com- 
mon than  the  red-breasted. 

Anas  bosckas  :  Mallard.  —  Very  common. 

Chatdelasmus  streperus:  Gad  wall.  —  The  gadwall  and  the  baldpate  are 
about  equally  common,  but  less  so  than  most  of  the  ducks  found. 

Mareca  americana :  Baldpate. 

I^atula  clypeata :  Shoveller.  —  Common  during  fall  and  winter. 

Vajila  acuta :  Pintail.  —  Common  during  fall  and  winter. 

Aix  sponsa :  Wood  Duck.  —  Common  summer  resident.  A  few  winter 
about  Portland. 

Aythya  americana :  Redhead.  —  Common  in  fall  and  winter. 

Authya  vallisneria :  Canvas-back.  —  Common  in  fall  and  winter. 

Cnen  hyperborea :  Lesser  Snow  Goose.  —  One  or  more  species  of  snow 
geese  are  common.  During  mild  winters  all  the  ducks  and  geese  are 
apt  to  winter  about  Portland,  but  a  hard  season  drives  them  south. 

Anser  albifrons  gambeli :  White-fronted  Goose.  —  Common  migrant. 

Brattta  canadensis  minima :  Cackling  Goose.  —  Two  or  more  races  of 
canadensis  are  common,  but  the  only  species  I  have  taken  is  the  cack- 
ling goose. 

Olor  columbianus :  Whistling  Swan.  —  Not  uncommon  migrant  and  winter 
resident. 

Ardea  herodias  :  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  Common  in  summer ;  a  few  winter. 

Ardea  virescens :  Green  Heron.  —  A  few  herons  seen,  probably  of  this 
species. 

Grus  canadensis :  Little  Brown  Crane.  —  Common  fall  migrant,  but  very 
rare  in  spring. 

Rallus  virginianus :  Virginia  Rail.  — Like  the  sora,  more  or  less  common, 
nesting  in  wet  bottoms. 

Porzana  Carolina :  Sora. 

Fulica  americana :  Coot.  —  Not  very  abundant ;  nests. 
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TVin^a  mintUilla  .*  Least  Sandpiper.  —  Abundant  for  a  few  days  daring 
migration. 

Tringa  alpina p€u:ijica :  Red-backed  Sandpiper. — Migrant;  less  common 
than  the  least  or  western  sandpipers. 

Ereunetes  occidentalis :  Western  Sandpiper.  —  Abundant  during  migration 
for  a  few  days. 

Totanus  inelanoleucus :  Greater  Yellow-legs.  —  Migrant ;  not  uncommon. 

Symphemia  semipcUmata  inornata :  Western  Willet.  —  Hather  rare  mi- 
grant. 

^gicditis  vocifera  :  Killdeer.  —  C^ommon  summer  resident. 

Oreortjfx  pictus :  Mountain  Partridge.  —  Common  resident. 

Dendragapua  obscwrus  fuliginosus :  Sooty  Grouse.  —  Common  resident. 

Columba  fasciata  :  Band-tailed  Pigeon.  —  Not  uncommon  in  suitjible  local- 
ities, but  rare  near  Portland. 

Zenaidura   macrmira :  Mourning  Dove.  —  Common  summer  reflident. 

Cathartes  aura :  Turkey  Vulture.  —  Common  summer  resident. 

Circus  hudaonius :  Marsh  Hawk.  —  Rare- 

Accipiter  vtiox :  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  Common,  especially  during  mi- 
g^rations. 

Accipiter  cooperii :  Cooper  Hawk.  —  Not  common. 

Buteo  boretuis  ccUurus :  Western  Red- tail.  —  Common. 

Haliceetus  leucocephcdus :  Bald  Eagle.  —  Seen  at  times  along  the  river. 

Falco  peregrinus  anatum :  Dnek  Hawk.  —  Seen  only  onc3  or  twice. 

Falco  eolumbarius :  Pigeon  Hawk. 

FcUco  eolumbarius  sucideyi:  Black  Merlin.  —  The  pigeon  hawk  and  the 
black  merlin  are,  perhaps,  equally  common ;  more  common  during  fall 
and  winter. 

Megasccps  asio  kennicottii:  Kennicott  Screech  Owl.  —  Quite  common 
amoi^  the  oaks  along  the  river. 

Bubo  virginianus  saturatus :  Dusky  Horned  Owl.  —  Not  uncommon  in 
heavy  timber. 

Ngctta  nyctea :  Snowy  Owl.  —  A  few  have  been  taken  near  Portland  in 
winter. 

Giaucidium  gnoma  cali/ornicum :  California  Pygmy  Owl.  —  Rather  com- 
mon ;  often  seen  in  the  daytime. 

Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis  :  California  Cuckoo.  —  Rare  ;  a  few  seen 
in  low  marshy  places  along  the  Columbia. 

Ceryle  aleyon :  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Quite  common  along  all  water- 
coarses. 

Dryobates  villosus  harriiii :  Harris  Woodpecker^  —  Common  in  all  tim- 
ber. 

Dryobates  pubesctns  galrdnerii :  Gairdner  Woodpecker.  —  Conmion  in  all 
timber. 

Sphyr<^icus  ruber  notkensis :  Northern  Red-breasted  Sapsucker.  —  Com- 
mon ;  more  often  seen  in  alder  or  dogwood  than  in  fir  growth. 

Ceophlceus  pilecUus  abieticola  :  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker.  —  Less  com- 
mon than  formerly,  but  still  found  in  heavy  fir  growth. 

Melanerpes  torquatus :  Lewis  Woodpecker.  —  Common  sunmier  resident. 

ColajAes  cafer  saturatior :  Northwestern  Flicker.  —  Abundant  resident. 
The  flickers  of.  this  region  are  not  constant  to  any  race. 

Phalanoptilus  nuitallii  californicus :  Dusky  Poor-will.  —  A  poor-will  hius 
been  described  to  me. 

Chordeiles  virginianus :  Nighthawk.  —  Common  summer  resident. 

Chatura  vauxii :  Vaux  Swift.  —  Rather  common  summer  resident. 

Selagphorus  rufun :  Rufous  Hummingbird.  —  Very  common  summer  resi- 
dent. 
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Tyrannus  verticalis  :  Arkansas  Kingbird.  —  A  kingbird  is  found  at  Port- 
land, bnt  is  rare,  and  the  species  not  determined. 

Contopus  borealis :  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  Common  in  tall  firs. 

Contopus  richardsonii :  Western  Wood  Pewee.  —  Very  common  every- 
-where  ;  often  seen  in  shade  trees  about  the  city. 

Empidonax  difficilis :  Western  flycatcher.  —  Probably  taken  in  migra- 
tion. 

Empidonax  traillii  :  Traill  Flycatcher.  —  Very  common  in  alder  and 
vine  maple  thickets. 

Alattda  arvensis :  Skylark.  —  Introduced.  Common  in  open  fields  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  ,*  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Otocoris  aipestris  strigata  :  Streaked  Homed  Lark.  —  Not  uncommon  in 
suitable  localities. 

Pica  pica  hudsonica  :  American  Magpie.  —  Not  common ;  a  few  are  found 
along  the  Columbia. 

Cyanoc.itta  stdleri :  Steller  Jay.  —  Common  everywhere  in  the  region  of 
Portland. 

Apfielocoma  calif  arnica :  California  Jay.  —  Kare  ;  more  common  during 
migrations. 

Perisoreus  obscurtu  :  Oregon  Jay.  —  Rare. 

Corvus  caurinus :  Northwest  Crow  (?).  —  Crows  are  abundant,  bnt  species 
not  determined. 

Sturnus  vulgaris  :  Starling.  —  Introduced  ;  still  rare. 

Agelaitis  phcenicetu  caurititM :  Northwestern  Redwing.  — More  or  less  com- 
mon. 

Stumella  magna  neglecta :  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Abundant  resident. 

Icterus  bullocki :  Bullock  Oriole.  —  Rather  common  in  cotton  woods  and 
oaks  along  the  river. 

Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus  :  Brewer  Blackbird.  —  Abundant  resident ; 
more  common  in  open  fields. 

Coccotkraustes  vespertinus  montanus :  Western  Evening  Qrosbeak.  —  Abun- 
dant winter  resident,  flocking  about  the  maples  in  the  streets ;  remark- 
ably tame. 

Carpodacus  purpureus  calif  amicus :  California  Purple  Finch.  —  Common  in 
fields  about  £he  city. 

Loxia  cunnrostra  minor :  Crossbill.  —  Rare. 

Astragalinus  iristis  saiicamans :  Willow  Goldfinch.  —  Abundant 

Asfragalinus  psaltria  :  Arkansas  Gk>ldfinch.  —  Not  uncommon. 

Spinus  pinus :  Pine  Siskin.  —  Not  uncommon ;  nests  about  the  city  in 
large  firs  (?). 

Passer  domesticus :  English  sparrow.  —  Abundant  in  the  city. 

Pocecetes  gramineus  affinis:  Oregon  Vesper  Sparrow. — Common  in  open 
fields. 

Ammodrnmus  sandwichensis  :  Sandwich  Sparrow. — Specimens  taken  dur- 
ing migrations  were  nearer  tliLs  form  than  ftny  other,  but  not  typical. 

Ammodramus  sandwichensis  alaudinus  :  Western  Savanna  Sparrow.  —  Com- 
mon in  cultivated  fields. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gamhelii :  Gambel  Sparrow.  —  Common  during  mi- 
grations. 

Zonotrickia  leucophrys  nuttalli :  Nuttall  Sparrow.  —  Abundant  summer 
resident ;  nests  in  thickets  and  low  brush. 

ZonotricJiia  coronata :  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  —  Common  during  m^^a- 
tion  for  a  few  days. 

SpizeUa  socialis  arizonce  :  Western  Chipping  Sparrow.  —  Abundant  sum- 
mer resident. 

Junco  hyemalis  oreganus :  Oregon  Junco.  —  Abundant  resident. 
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Melospiza  mdodia  morphna :  Rusty  Song  Sparrow.  —  Abundant  resident. 

Melospiza  lincolnii  striata:  Forbush  Sparrow.  —  A  sparrow  probably  of 
this  species  seen  a  few  times  during  migrations. 

Pcuserella  iliaca  annectens :  Yakutat  Fox  Sparrow.  —  Common  winter  resi- 
dent ;  usually  seen  with  rusty  sparrows. 

Pipilo  macvdatus  oregonus :  Oregon  Towhee.  —  Common  resident ;  found  in 
thickets  all  about  the  city. 

Cardinalis  cardinaiis:  Cardinal.  —  Several  birds  were  released  by  a  dealer 
a  few  years  ago  and  are  still  seen  in  the  residence  part  of  the  city. 

Zamelodia  melanocephala :  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  —  Not  uncommon. 

Cyano^iza  amoena :  Lazuli  Bunting.  —  Common  along  the  bottom  lands 
of  the  Columbia. 

Piranga  ludoviciana :  Louisiana  Tanager.  —  Common  in  the  firs  and  alders, 
nesting  in  the  firs. 

Progne  subis  huperia :  Western  Martin.  —  Not  common. 

Petrochelidon  luni/ron» :  Cliff  Swallow.  —  Common. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra :  Bam  Swallow.  —  Not  common. 

Tachycineta  bicolor :  Tree  Swallow.  —  Not  common. 

Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida :  Northern  Violet-green  Swallow.  —  Very 
abundant ;  nesting  in  bams  and  outhouses,  entering  through  knot- 
holes. 

Biparia  riparia  :  Bank  Swallow  (?). 

Stelgidopteryx  gerripennis :  Rough-winged  Swallow.  —  Of  the  bank  and 
rough-wing  one  or  both  hare  been  seen,  but  neither  is  common. 

Ampdis  cedrorum :  Cedar  Waxwing.  —  Common  summer  resident. 

Lanius  borealis :  Northern  Shrike.  —  Rare  winter  visitant. 

Vireo  gilvus :  Warbling  Vireo.  —  Common ;  nests  in  the  alder  and  d(^- 
wood  thickets. 

Vireo  solitarius  cassinii :  Cassin  Vireo.  —  Common  with  the  warbling. 

Vireo  huttoni  obscurus  :  Anthony  Vireo.  —  Rare ;  seen  only  about  oaks. 

Dendroica  astiva :  Yellow  Warbler.  —  Very  common  everywhere  about 
the  city. 

Dendroica  coronnta :  Myrtle  Warbler.  —  Rare  migrant. 

Dendroica  auduboni :  Audubon  Warbler.  —  Common  :  nests  in  the  small 
firs. 

Dendroica  nigreacens :  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler.  —  Common  summer 
resident. 

Dendroica  towntendi :  Townsend  Warbler.  —  Not  rare. 

Dendroica  occidentalis :  Hermit  Warbler.  —  Not  rare. 

GeotUypis  trichas  arizela :  Pacific  Coast  Yellow-throat.  —  Common  in  open 
fields  about  the  water. 

Icteria  virens  longicauda :  Long-tailed  Chat.  —  Rare ;  seen  only  a  few 
times. 

Wilsonia  piuilla  piledata :  Pileolated  Warbler.  —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. 

Anthtu  pensilvanicug :  Pipit.  —  Common  winter  resident. 

Salpinctes  ohaoletus :  Rock  Wren.  -  Rare. 

Thryomanes  bewickii  caiophontu :  Vigors  Wren.  —  Common  resident. 

Troglodytes  aedon  parkmanii :  Parkman  Wren.  —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. 

Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  pacijicus:  Western  Winter  Wren.  Resident;  com- 
mon in  deep  shaded  thickets. 

Cistothonu  palustris  pnludicola:  Tule  Wren.  -  Not  uncommon  in  the 
mitfshes  along  the  Columbia. 

Certhia  familiaris  occidentalis:  Calif omian  Creeper.  —  Resident  in  the  fir 
forests ;  not  rarOt 
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Sitta  carolinensis  acuUata :  Slender-billed  Nuthatch.  —  Common. 

Sitta  canadensis :  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  Common  fall  mig-raut ;  does 
not  seerai  to  be  so  abundant  in  spring. 

Parus  atricapilltis  occidentalis :  Oregon  Chickadee.  —  'Very  common  resi- 
.deut. 

Parus  rufescens :  Chestnut-backed  Chickadee.  —  Common  resident. 

Psaltriparus  minimus:  Bush-Tit.  -  -  Abundant  resident. 

Regulus  satrapa  oliuaceus :  Western  Grolden-crowned  Kinglet.  -  Abundant 
winter  resident. 

Regulus  calendula  :  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  —  Common  migrant.  • 

Myadestes  townsendii :  Townsend  Solitaire.  —  Seen  once  or  twice  in  the 
residence  part  of  the  city. 

Ilylocichla  ustulata :  Russet-backed  Thrush.  -  -  Common  in  the  city  and 
wooded  thickets  along  the  river. 

Ilylocichla  guttata :  Alaska  Hermit  Thrush.  -  -  A  few  seen  during  migra- 
tions. 

Merula  migratoria  prapinqua :  Western  Robin.  —  Abundant ;  a  few  win- 
ter. 

Ixoreus  ncpvius :  Varied  Thrush.  —  Abundant  winter  resident. 

Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis  :  Western  Bluebird.  —  Common. 

LIST  OF  WATER  BIRDS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY. 

Bjr  William  H.  KobbiS. 

/Echmophorus  occidentalis :  Western  Grebe.  —  Abundant  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring. 

Cdymhus  holbadlii :  Holbcell  Grebe.  —  Rare  ;  two  winter  visitants  taken. 

Colymbus  auritus :  Horned  Grebe.  —  Common  winter  visiUnt. 

Cdymhus  nigricollis  cali/ornicus :  American  Eared  Grebe.  —  Winter  vis- 
itant, most  commonly  at  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

Podilymbus  podiceps :  Pied-billed  Grebe.  —  Common  in  the  fall ;  probably 
resident  in  favorable  situations. 

Gavia  imber :  Loon.  —  Spring  migrant. 

Gavia  paciji<^ :  Pacific  Loon.  -    Common  winter  visitant. 

Gavia  lumme :  Red-throated  Loon.  —  Winter  visitant ;  abundant  about 
Oakland. 

Cyclorrhynchus psittactdus :  Paroquet  Auklet.  —  Winter  visitant. 

SynUUiboratnphus  antiquus :  Ancient  Murrelet.  —  Winter  visitant. 

Brachyramphus  marmoratus  :  Marbled  Murrelet.  —  Taken  off  Goat  Island 
by  Bryant. 

Uria  troile  calif omica :  California  Murre.  —  Visitant ;  mainly  fall,  winter, 
and  spring ;  probably  occurs  in  summer. 

Stercorarius  parasitictis  :  Parasitic  Jaeger.  —  Fall  migrant. 

Rissa  tridactyla  pollicaris  :  Pacific  Kittiwake.    -  Winter  visitant. 

Larus  delawarensis :  Ring-billed  Gull.  —  Common  about  Oakland  from 
the  last  of  autunm  until  summer. 

Larus  glaur us :  Glaucous  Gull.  —  One  noted  by  Cooper  {Proc.  Cal.  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences^  iv.  9-10)  and  one  se<Mi  by  Kobb^. 

Larus  glaucescens:  Glaucous- winged  Gull.  —  Abundant  winter  visitant. 

Larus  occidentalis  :  Western  Gull.  —  Abundant  resident. 

Larus  argentatus :  Herring  Gull. —  Abundant  winter  visitant. 

Larus  vegiv :  Vega  Gull.  —  Abundant  winter  visitant. 

Larus  cali/ornicus :  California  Gull.  —  Abundant  resident. 

Larus  brachyrkynchus  :  Short-billed  Gull.  Abundant  from  November  to 
Februarv. 
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Iaitus  canus :  Mew  QuU.  —  Very  abundant  from  No-vember  into  Febmarv. 

Larus  heermanni :  Heerniann  Gull.  —  Abundant  on  bay  in  summer,  rare  in 
winter. 

Larus  Philadelphia :  Bonaparte  Gull.  —  Common  winter  visitant. 

Xema  sabinii:  Sabine  Gull.  —  One  taken  by  Lorquin,  October  (10  ?). 

Utema  caspia  :  Caspian  Tern.  —  One  taken  by  Bryant,  December  2. 

Sterna  maxima  :  Royal  Tern.  —  One  taken  at  Oakland  by  Bryant,  August 
'^  i . 

Sterna  elegans :  Elegant  Tern.  —  One  taken  by  Lansing,  September  17. 

Sterna  f or steri :  Forster  Tern.  —  Winter  visitant. 

Diomedea  albatrus :  Short-tailed  Albatross.  —  One  taken  near  Goat  Island 
by  Bryant,  March  10. 

Fulmarus  glacialis  glupischa :  Pacific  Fulmar.  —  Winter  visitant. 

Phalacrocorax  dilophus  cincinatus  :  White-crested  Coimorant.  —  Occurs  in 
winter. 

Phalacrocorax  dilophus  albociliaius :    Farrallone   Cormorant.  —  Common 
resident. 

Phalacrocorax  penicillatus :  Brandt  Cormorant  —  Common  resident. 

Phalacrocorax  pelagicus :  Pelagic  Cormorant.  —  Common  resident. 

Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos :  American  White  Pelican.  —  Rather  rare   win- 
ter visitant. 

Pelecanus  calif ornicus:    California  Brown    Pelican.  —  Conunon   winter 
visitant. 

Merganser  americanus :  American  Merganser.  —  W^inter  visitant. 

Merganser  serrator  :  Red-breasted  Merganser.  —  Spring  and  fall  migrant. 

Anas  boschas  :  Mallard.  —  Winter  visitant  in  all  marshes  bordering  bay. 

Mareca  americana :  Baldpate.  —  Winter  visitant  at  Vallejo  and  Oakland. 

Nfttion  carolinensis :  Green-winged  Teal.  —  Common  in  winter  throughout 
the  bay  region. 

Querquedula  discors  :  Blue-winged  Teal.  —  Taken  at  Vallejo  by  Golcher. 

Querquedula  cyanoptera :  Cinnamon  Teal.  —  Winter  visitant  at  Vallejo. 

Spatula  clypeata :  Shoveller.  —  Winter  visitant. 

Dajila  acuta :  Hntail.  —  Fall  and  winter  visitant  at  Miller,  Marin  County, 
and  Vallejo. 

Aix  sponsa :  Wood  Duck.  —  Taken  by  Slevin  at  Cordelia,  November  8. 

Aythya  vallisneria :  Canvas-back.  —  Abundant  winter  visitant  at  Vallejo. 

Aythya  marila  :  Scaup  Duck.  —  Winter  visitant  to  all  parts  of  bay. 

Aythya  affinis  :  Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  — Winter  visitant  at  Vallejo  and  Oak- 
land. 

Aythya  collaris  :  Ring-necked  Duck.  —  Two  taken  by  Homung,  February  5. 

Clangula  clangula  americana :  American  Golden-eye.  —  Fall  and  winter 
visitant. 

Clangida  islandica :  Barrow  Golden-eye.  —  Two  taken  by  Bryant,  Novem- 
ber IH  and  December  8. 

Charitonetta  albeola  :  Buffle-head.  —  Winter  visitant. 

Oidemia  perspiciUata :  Surf  Scoter.  —  Common  winter  visitant. 

Oidemia  deglandi :  White-winged  Scoter.  —  Common  winter  visitant. 

Erismatura  jamaicensis :  Ruddy  Duck.  —  Found  in  lagoons  from  October 
until  the  middle  of  February. 

All  California  'geese  occur  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  inner 
portions  of  the  bay. 

Olor  columbianus :  Whistling  Swan.  —  One  taken  by  Kellogg  at  Cordelia, 
December  18. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus :  American  Bittern.  —  One  taken  by  Bryant  and  one 
bv  Homung.     I  have  found  it  fairly  common  in  the  marshes. 

Araea  herodias :  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  Breeds  at  Alameda ;  resident. 
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Nycticorax  nifcticorax  noivius :  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  —  Abundant 
at  Alameda  in  winter ;  aluo  a  colony  at  Tiberone ;  resident. 

Rallus  obsoletus :  California  Clapper  Kail.  —  Abundant  in  marshes  border- 
inc^  the  bay  in  fall  and  early  winter. 

BcUiua  virginianiu :  Vii^nia  Rail.  —  Fall  migrant. 

Porzana  not}eboracen8i8 :  Yellow  Rail.  —  Two  taken  by  Bryant  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Porzanajamaicensis:  Black  Rail.  — Locally  common  in  winter;  probably 
breeds. 

Fulica  americana  :  American  Coot.  —  Common  everywhere  ;  resident. 

Crymophilttsjulicarius :  Red  Phalarope.  —  Found  conmionly,  especially  in 
calmer  waters  on  bay,  from  October  to  January. 

Phalarapus  lobcUus :  Northern  Phalorope.  —  Fall  migrant. 

Recurvirostra  americana :  American  Ayocet.  —  Reported  from  Redwood 
City  (Slevin). 

HimarUcpus  mexicantu :  Black-necked  Stilt.  —  Fall  and  winter  migrant  at 
Miller,  Marin  Co. 

GaUinago  delicata  :  Wilson  3nipe.  —  Fall,  winter,  and  spring  yisitant. 

Macrorhampkus  scolopaceus :  Long-billed  Dowitcher.  —  Fall  and  early  win- 
ter visitant. 

Tringa  maculaia :  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  —  One  taken  by  Bryant,  October  8. 

Tringa  mxmUilla  :  Least  Sandpiper.  —  Abundant  in  fall  and  winter. 

Tringa  alpina  pacijica:  Red-backed  Sandpiper.  —  Abundant  from  the 
middle  of  October  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Ereunetes  occidentalis  :  Western  Sandpiper.  —  Abundant  migrant. 

Calidris  arenaria :  Sanderling.  —  Common  migrant  at  Oakland. 

Limosafodoa :  Marbled  Gtodwit.  —  Fall  and  winter  visitant. 

Totanus  melanoleuctis :  Greater  Yellow-legs.  —  Winter  visitant. 

Helodromas  taliiarius  cinnamomeus :  Western  Solitary  Sandpiper.  —  Two 
taken  by  Bryant,  April  and  September. 

Symphemia  semipcUmata  inornata :  Western  Willet  —  Common  in  sum- 
mer (Bryant). 

Heteractitis  incanus :  Wandering  Tatler.  —  Two  taken  by  Kobb^  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Aditis  mandaria :  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Taken  at  Tiberone  and  Ang^l 
Island  in  May  and  November. 

Numenius  longirostris :  Loog-billed  Curlew.  —  Conunon  at  Oakland  in 
August  (Br3rant). 

Numenius  hudsonicus :  Hudsonian  Curlew.  —  Taken  at  Oakland  in  August 
and  September  (Bryant). 

Sauataroia  squatarola  :  Black-bellied  Plover.  —  Fall  and  winter  visitant. 

Charadrius  aominicus :  American  Golden  Plover.  —  Taken  at  Vallejo  and 
Menlo  Park  (Homnng). 

JEgialitis  vocifera  :  KiUdeer.  —  Common  everywhere  in  fall,  winter,  and 
spring. 

j^gialitis  nivosa  :  Snowy  Plover.  —  Taken  on  Presidio  beach  (Slevin). 

Arenaria  melanocephcUa  :  Black  Turnstone.  —  Two  records  from  Ang^l 
Island. 
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LIST   OP  BIRDS  OP  SANTA    CLARA   VALLEY   AND  SANTA 
CRUZ  MOUNTAINS,  EXCLUSIVE  OP  WATER  BIRDS. 

Bt  Walter  K.  Pisubk. 

Resident  =  Pemument  reaident. 

Winter  visitani  =z  Winter  resident. 

Summer  vigiiani  =  Breeding  bird  not  occurring  in  winter. 

The  couDtry  covered  Uy  this  list  includes  practically  all  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  northern  half  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains. The  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  send  a  long  spur  northward  to 
form  the  backbone  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula.  This  ridge  has 
numerous  lateral  spurs,  particularly  toward  the  sea.  On  the  east 
the  mountains  slope  down  into  low  foothills  rather  abruptly,  and 
these  foothills  gradually  merge  into  the  floor  of  the  valley,  which, 
north  of  San  Jose,  is  largely  occupied  by  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
and  its  environing  marsh.  To  the  east  of  the  bay  is  the  Mount 
Hamilton  range. 

To  the  Transition  zone  belong  most  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains, and  the  country  between  them  and  the  seacoast.  In  the 
mountains  are  magnificent  stretches  of  redwood  forest,  mixed  with 
Douglas  spruce,  tan-bark  oak,  and  madrone,  and  underbrush  of 
evergreen  huckleberry,  myrtle,  azalea,  rhododendron,  wild  lilac 
{GetMothtts  thyrnfloras),  and  several  species  of  manzanita. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  zone  includes  all  the  main  foothill  region  and 
many  of  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  much  of 
the  Mount  Hamilton  range,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
valley.  The  valley  contains  an  infusion  of  Lower  Sonoran  ele- 
ments, but  the  proximity  of  the  sea.  with  its  tempering  breezes, 
many  high  fogs  during  summer,  and  a  rather  heavy  rainfall  (for  a 
valley),  so  reduces  the  total  quantity  of  heat  for  the  year  that  the 
region  is  really  a  peculiar  humid  Upper  Sonoran,  or  perhaps  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  Sonoran  zones.  Characteristic  valley  types  are  the 
white  oak  (QuerciLs  lobata),  blue  oak  {Q.  dougUmt),  valley  live-oak 
{Q.  agrifolia),  bay  tree,  buckeye,  Christmas  berry  {Tletermtieles  arbu- 
tifolia),  and  sycamore.  In  the  Mount  Hamilton  range  is  found  the 
digger  pine,  and  on  many  of  the  foothills  of  this  range  and  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  chamiso  (Adenostama  faseiculatum),  sage  (Artemisia 
ealifomica),  highland  oak  (Qiierciis  mslizent),  scrub  oak  {Q.  dvmom), 
cednothus,  and  various  manzanitas  form  large  areas  of  dense  chap- 
arral 
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The  broad  Salicornia    marshes  surrounding  the  bay  support  a 
rather  numerous  fauna  that  does  not  occur  inland. 

Lophortyx  cali/ornicus :  California  Partridge.  —  Abundant  resident  in  hills 
and  valleys. 

Columha  fasciata  :  Band-tailed  Pigeon.  —  Autumn  and  livinter  visitant. 

Zenaidura   macroura :  Mourning  Dove.  —  Summer  visitant ;   occasionally 
seen  in  Avinter ;  open  valleys. 

Gymnogyps  caHfornianus :   California  Vulture.  —  Occasional  visitant    in 
Sant-a  Cruz  Mountains. 

Cathartes  aura  :  Turkey  Buzzard.  —  Summer  ;d8itants  of  valley  and  moun- 
tain. 

Elanus  leucums :  White-tailed  Kite.  —  Resident  among  oak  g^ves  of  the 
valley, 

Accipiter  velox:  Sharp -shinned  Hawk  —  Common  winter  visitant. 

Accipiter  coop&'ii :  Cooper  Hawk.  —  Occasional  transient  visitant. 

Circus  hudsonius  :  Marsh  Hawk.  —  A  resident  of  the  marshes  about  San 
Francisco  bay. 

Buteo  horealis  calurus :  Western  Red-tail.  —  Common  resident  of  the  val- 
ley and  mountains. 

Buteo  lineatus  elegans :  Red-bellied  Hawk.  —  Rare  resident  of  the  valley. 

Buteo  swainsoni ;  Swainson  Hawk.  —  Rare  transient  visitant. 

Archibuteo    lagopus    sancti-johannis :  American   Rough-legged    Hawk.^ — 
Rare  transient  visitant. 

Archibuteo  ferrugineus :   Ferruginous  Rough-leg.  —  Irregular  winter  vis- 
itant near  San  Jos4  (R.  H.  Beck). 

Aquila  chrysaetos :  Golden  Eagle.  —  Common  resident  of  valley  and  foot- 
hills. 

Haliceetus  leucocephalus  :  Bald  Eagle.  —  Occasional  visitant. 

Falco  sparverius  desert icola  :  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Common  I'esident. 

Falco  mexicanus :  Prairie  Falcon.  —  Occasional  winter  visitant  in  valley ; 
resident  near  Santa  Cruz. 

Falco  peregrinus  anatum  :  Duck  Hawk.  —  Marshes. 

Falco  columbarius :  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Fairly  common  winter  vicdtant. 

Strix  praiincda :  Bam  Owl.  —  Common  resident  in  valley. 

Asio  wilsonianus :  Long-eared  Owl.  —  Recorded  from  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains. 

Asio  accipitrinus :  Short-eared  Owl.  —  Common   resident  on   the   broac]^ 
marshes  about  San  Francisco  bay. 

Megascops  asio  bendirei :  California  Screech  Owl.  —  Common  resident. 

Bubo  virginianus  pacijicus :  Pacific  Homed  Owl.  —  Permanent  resident  of 
the  valleys. 

Spe(^yio  cunicularia  hypog(ea :  Burrowing  Owl.  —  Common  resident  of  the 
low  valleys.  * 

Glaucidium  gnoma  calif ornicum:  California  Pygmy  Owl.  —  A  fairly  com- 
mon but  inconspicuous  resident  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountiins. 

Geococcyx  californianus :  Road-runner.  —  Uncommon  resident  in  hot  val- 
leys. 

Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis :  California  Cuckoo.  —  Summer  visitant  in 
heavv  thickets. 

Ceryle  alcyon  :  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Resident  along  the  larger  streams. 

DryobcUes  villosus  harristi :  Harris  Woodpecker.  —  Resident  in  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

Dryobates  pubescens  gairdnerii :  Gairdner  Woodpecker.  —  Common  remdent 
in  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  breeds  sparingly  in  valley. 
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Drjfobaies  nuttallii :  Nuttall  Woodpecker.  —  Recorded  from  Mount  Ham- 
ilton. 

Spkjfrapicus  ruber:  Red-breasted  Sapsucker.  —  Fairly  common  winter 
visitant,  principally  to  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Melanerpes /ormicivorus  hairdi :  California  Woodpecker.  — Abundant  resi- 
dent amon^  the  oaks  of  the  valleys. 

Melanerpes  torquatus :  Lewis  Woodpecker.  —  Winter  visitant. 

Colaotes  cafer  collaris :  Red-shafted  Flicker.  —  Abundant  resident. 

Phaicenoptilua  nutiallii  californicus:  Dusky  Poor- will. —  Uncommon  resi- 
dent. 

Chatwra  vauxii :  Vanx  Swift.  —  Sunmier  visitant  among  redwoods  ;  occa- 
sionally seen  in  valley. 

AeronauUs  melanoleucus :  White-throated  Swift.  —  Occasionally  seen  in 
mig^tion  ;  breeds  near  Santa  Cruz. 

Calypte  anna :  Anna  Hummingbird.  —  Abundant  resident  in  valleys. 

Seltuphorus  rufus:  Rufous  Hummingbird.  —  Occurs  plentifully  in  the 
spring  as  a  migrant 

Selasphonts  alhni :  Allen  Hummingbird.  —  Abundant  summer  visitant  in 
vaUey  and  hills. 

Tyrannus  verticalis :  Arkansas  Kingbird.  —  Rather  common  summer  vis- 
itant. 

Mjfiarchus  cinerascens :  Ash-throated  Flycateher.  —  Summer  visitant. 

Sayomis  saya :  Say  Phcebe.  —  Rather  conmion  winter  visitant. 

Sayomis  nigricans  semiatra  :  Western  Black  Phcebe.  —  Common  resident. 

Contopus  borealis :  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  Summer  visitant  in  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  ;  not  common. 

Contopus  richardsonii :  Western  Wood  Pewee.  —  Common  summer  vis- 
itant. 

Empidonax  diffidlis :  Western  Flycatcher.  —  Common  summer  visitant. 

Empidonax  traillii :  Traill  Flycatcher.  —  Summer  visitant  in  willow 
patches  aloi^  creeks. 

Otocoris  cUpestris  ckrysolama :  Mexican  Horned  Lark.  —  Common  in  the 
open  valley. 

Pica  nuttalli :  Yellow-billed  Magpie.  —  Resident  in  colonies  south  of  San 
,     Jos^. 

Cyanocitta  stdleri  carbonacea :  ^  Coast  Jay.  —  Abundant  permanent  resi- 
dent in  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Aphelocoma  californica  :  California  Jay.  —  Abundant  resident. 

uifrvus  americanus :  American  Crow.  —  Resident  in  southern  part  of  Santa 
Clara  valley. 

Agdaius  guhemaior  californicus :  Bicolored  Blackbird.  —  Breeds  abun- 
dantly in  meadows  bordering  marshes. 

Agdaius  tricolor :  Tricolored  Blackbird.  —  Occurs  locally ;  rare. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus :  Yellow-headed  Blackbird.  —  Breeds  in  the 
marshes  south  of  San  Jos^. 

Stwnella  magna  neglecta :  Western  Meadowlark.  Abundant  permanent 
resident 

Icterus  bullocki:  Bullock  Oriole.  —  Resident  for  nesting  season ;  common. 

ScUecophagus  cyanocephalus :  Brewer  Blackbird.  —  Abundant  permanent 
resident 

Coccotkraustes  vespertinus  montanus :  Western  Evening  Qrosbeak.  —  Occa- 
sional winter  visitants  in  flocks. 

Carpodacus  purpureus  californicus :  California  Purple  Finch.  —  Common 
resident  in  valley  and  mountains. 

*  A  form  commonly  culled  frontalis,  but  really  closer  to  typical  stelhri  than  to  tlie 
Biarran  form. 
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Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis :  House  Finch.  —  Abundant  resident. 
Astragalinus  tristis  aaiicamans :  Willow  Goldfinch.  —  Resident  in  willows 

and  mustard  patches. 
Astragalinus  psadtria :  Arkansas  Goldfinch.  — Abundant  resident. 
Astragalinus  lawrencei:  Lawrence  Goldfinch. — A  rare  summer  visitant, 

and  erratic  in  its  visits. 
Spinus  pinus :  Pine  Siskin.  —  Resident  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  ;  mi- 
grant in  valley. 
Ammodramus    sandwichensis    alaudinus :    Western    Savanna  Sparrow. — 

Abundant  fall  and  winter  visitant  in  valley  fields. 
Ammodramus  sandwichensis  hryanti :  Bryant  Marsh  Sparrow.  —  Abundant 

resident  in  marshes  about  San  Francisco  bay. 
Ammodramus  savannarum  bimaculatus :  Western  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  — 

Recorded  from  near  San  Jos^  (R.  H.  Beck). 
Ammodramus  nelsont:   Nelson  Sparrow.  —  Two   records    from    Milpitas 

marshes. 
Pocecetes  gramineus  confinis :  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  —  Recorded  from 

near  San  Jos^  (McGregor). 
Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus :  Western  Lark  Sparrow.  —  Commoner  on 

the  east  than  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 
Zonotrichia  leucopkrys  gambelii :  Gambel  Sparrow.  —  Abundant  winter  vis- 
itant, leaving  in  April. 
Zonotrichia    leucopkrys    nuttalii :    Nuttall    Sparrow.  —  Resident  in    damp 

coast  belt ;  winter  visitant  in  Santa  Clara  valley. 
Zonotrichia  coronata :  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  —  An  abundant  winter 

visitant. 
Spizella  sodalis  arizonce :  Western  Chipping  Sparrow.  —  Not  a  very  com- 
mon resident. 
Junco  hyemalis  thurberi :  Sierra  Junco.  —  Winter  visitant ;  not  common. 
Junco  hyemalis  pinosus :  Point   Pinos  Junco.  —  Resident   in  Santa  Cruz 

Mountains,  and  south  in  humid  coast  belt ;  commonest  junco  in  valleys 

in  winter. 
Amphispiza  belli:  Bell  Sparrow.  —  Said  to  breed  near  Los  Gatos  (J.  Van 

Denburgh). 
Aimophila  ri^ficeps :  Rufous-crowned  Sparrow.  —  Resident,  locally,  on  east 

side  of  valley  in  sag^e-brush  districts. 
Melospiza    melodia  heermanni :  IleernialTn   Song  Sparrow.  —  Resident   in 

southernmost  portions  of  Santa  Clara  valley  uplands. 
Melospiza   melodia  santcecrucis :  ^    Santa   Cruz  Song  Sparrow.  —  Common 

permanent  resident  along  streams  flowing  into  San  Francisco  bay  and 

into  Pacific  Ocean  from  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Melospiza  mdodia  pusillula.^  —  Resident  in  Salicomia  marshes  about  San 

Francisco  bay. 
Melospiza   melodia   morphna :  Rusty  Song  Sparrow.  —  Winter  visitant  in 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Melospiza  lincolnii :  Lincoln  Sparrow.  —  Winter  visitant, 
Melospiza  lincolnii  striata  :    Forbush  Sparrow.  —  Casual  winter  visitant ; 

marshes. 
Passerella   iliaca   uncda^chcensis :  Townsend  Sparrow.  —  Common   winter 

visitant  in  valley  and  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Pipilo   macxdatus   megaionyx :  Spurred   Towhee.  —  Abundant  resident  in 

valley  and  in  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Pipilo  fuscus  crissalis :  California  Towhee.  —  Abundant  resident  in  valley 

and  mountains. 

*  A  local  race  not  yet  acted  upon  by  A.  O.  U.  committee. 
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Zamelodia  mdanocephala :  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  —  AbuDdant  spring 
and  summer  visitant ;  departs  after  nesting. 

Cyanoqpixa  amoma  :  Lazuli  Bunting.  —  A  common  summer  visitant  during 
nesting  season. 

Piranga  ludoviciana :  Louisiana  Tanager.  —  Occurs  in  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains during  migrations. 

Progne  subia  nesperia  :  Western  Martin.  —  Reported  from  Mount  Hamilton 
range. 

Petrochelidon  lunifrons :  Cliff  Swallow.  —  Common  summer  visitant. 

Hirundo  erytkrogastra  :  Bam  Swallow.  —  Summer  resident. 

Tachycineia  bicolor :  Tree  Swallow.  —  Abundant  in  spring  and  summer ; 
rare  in  winter. 

Tachycineia  thalassina  lepida :  Northern  Violet-green  Swallow.  —  Common 
summer  visitant. 

Stelgidopteryx  serripennis :  Rough-winged  Swallow.  —  Reported  as  breed- 
ing at  San  Jos^  (J.  Van  Denburgh)  ;  migrant  at  Palo  Alto. 

Ampelis  cedrorum :  Cedar  Waxwing.  —  Irregular  winter  visitant. 

Phainopepla  nitens :  Phainopepla.  —  Recorded  from  near  San  Jos^. 

Lanius  ludovicianus  gambeli:  California  Shrike.  —  Abundant  resident  in 
valley. 

Vireo  gilvus :  Warbling  Vireo.  —  Common  summer  visitant. 

Vireo  huttoni :  Hutton  Vireo.  —  Abundant  resident  in  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains ;  common  summer  viBitant  in  valley. 

Vireo  solitarius  cassinii :  Cassin  Vireo.  —  Summer  visitant  in  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

Helminthophila  celata  lutescens :  Lutescent  Warbler.  —  Summer  visitant  on 
chaparral  slopes  of  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Dendroica  oettiva :  Yellow  Warbler.  —  Abundant  summer  resident. 

Dendroica  auduboni :  Audubon  Warbler.  —  Abundant  winter  visitant. 

Dendroica  coronata :  Myrtle  Warbler.  —  Rather  common  winter  visitant. 

Dendroica  nigrescens :  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler.  —  Reported  from 
Mount  Hamilton  Range. 

Dendroica  tounuendi:  Townsend  Warbler.  —  Common  winter  visitant  in 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  about  Monterey  Bay. 

Dendroica  occidentalis :  Hermit  Warbler.  —  Occurs  rarely  during  migra- 
tions. 

Geothlypis  tclmiei :  Tolmie  Warbler.  —  Recorded  from  Los  Gatos ;  rare. 

Geotfdypis  trichas  sinuosa :  ^  Western  Yellow-throat.  —  Breeds  about  edges 
of  marshes  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Icteria  virena  longicaitda :  Long-tailed  Chat.  —  Summer  visitant  along  water- 
courses. 

Wilaonia  puailla  pileolata  :  Pileolated  Warbler.  —  Common  in  copses  and 
willow  thickets. 

Anthus  pensilvanicus :  American  Pipit. — Abundant  during  winter  months. 

Cinclus  mexicanus :  Water  Ouzel.  —  Permanent  resident  on  streams  in 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mimus  polyglottos  lettcoptenu :  Western  Mockingbird. —  Occasional  visitant 
at  Stanford  University. 

Toiostoma  redivivum :  Calif  omian  Thrasher. — Common  resident  in  thickets. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus :  Rock  Wren.  —  Permanent  resident  in  eastern  and 
southern  valley  foothills,  in  dry,  rocky  places. 

Catherpes  mexicanus  punctulatus :  Dotted  Canyon  Wren.  —  Breeds  in  foot- 
hills east  of  San  Jos^. 

I  OeeidentalU  of  authors.    This  form  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  A.  O.  U.  com- 
mittee.   It  ia  nearer  arizela  than  occidentalis. 
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Thryomanes  bewickii  ^urus:  Vigors  Wren.  --  Common  resident. 
Troglodytes  aedon  parkmanii :  Parkman  Wren.  —  Summer  visitant  among* 

live-oaks. 
Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  pacljicus :  Western  Winter  Wren.  —  Resident  in  the 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Cistothoms  pcdustris  paludicola :    Tule    Wren.  —  Resident   on   Salicornia 

marshes ;  breeds  in  scirpus  patches  altogether. 
Certhia  familiaris  occidentalis :  Californian  Creeper.  —  Resident  in  Santa 

Cruz  Mountains. 
Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata :  Slender-billed  Nuthatch.  —  Resident  in  Santa 

Cruz  Mountains ;  oaks. 
Parus  inornatus :  Plain  Titmouse.  —  Permanent  resident  among  live,  white, 

and  blue  oaks. 
Parus  rufescens  barlowi :  ^  Barlow  Chickadee.  —  Resident  in   Santa  Cruz 

Mountains,  migrating  to  the  valleys  in  winter. 
Chamffafaadata  intermedia :  '^  Wren-Tit.  —  Common  permanent  resident  of 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  of  valley.     Found  usually  on  chaparral  hills. 
Psaltriparus  minimus  calif ornicus :  California  Bush-Tit.  —  Common  penna- 

nent  resident. 
Regulus  satrapa  olivaceus :  Western    Golden-crowned   Kinglet.  —  Winter 

visitant  in  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Regulus  calendula :  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  —  Abundant  winter  visitant  in 

valley  and  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Regulus  calendula  grinnelli :  Sitkan  Kinglet.  —  Winter  visitant  to  Santa  Cruz 

Mountains  and  to  Monterey. 
Polioptila  caeruiea  obscura :  Western  Gnatcatcher.  —  Recorded  from  near 

Mount  Hamilton. 
Myadestes  townsendii :  Townsend  Solitaire.  —  Fairly  common  winter  visitant 

to  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Hylocichia  ustulata  :  Russet-backed  Thrush.  —  Abundant  summer  visitant, 

arriving  in  April. 
Hylocichia  guttata :  Alaska  Hermit  Thrush.  —  Abundant  winter  'I'isitant  in 

valley  and  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Hylocichia  guttata  slevini  :^  Monterey  Hermit  Thrush.  —  Summer  visitant 

in  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  south  in  humid  belt,  along  coast. 
Merula  migratoria  propinqua  :  Western  Robin.  —  A  very  abundant  winter 

visitant. 
Ixoreus  ncevius :  Varied  Thrush.  —  Abundant  winter  visitant :  November 

till  last  of  March. 
Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis :  Western  Bluebird.  —  Common  resident. 
Sialia  arctica :  Mountain  Bluebird.  —  Rare  or  casual  winter  visitant. 


LIST  OF  BIRDS  TO  BE  LOOKED  FOR  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 

PASADENA. 
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Bt  Joskph  Gkinkkll. 

This  list  includes  only  such  species  as  are  believed  to  be  of  more 
or  less  regular  occurrence  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Paaademi. 

*  A  form  occupying  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  district  and  distinguished  from  neglectus 
by  absence  of  brown  on  flanks. 

*  Not  yet  acted  on  by  A.  O.  U.  committee.    (F.  H.  B.) 
3  This  remarkable  little  tlinish  has  been  recently  described  by  Joseph  Grinuell,  and 

^■^  can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  very  small  sixc  and  pale  coloring.    ( Thf  A  uk,  July, 

1901,  xviii.  258.) 
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This  area  consists  of  '  mountains '  (Sierra  Madre),  and  '  valley '  (San 
Gabriel).  The  mountains  are  divided  into  spruce- wooded  'higher 
mountains,'  such  as  Wilson's  Peak  and  Mt.  Lowe,  and  brush -cov- 
ered 'foothills.'  The  valley  is  separated  into  a  *mesa,'  the  dry 
elevated  plain  sloping  down  from  the  foothills:  and  the  '  lowlands,' 
which  include  the  '  willow  bottoms,'  such  as  the  San  Gabriel  river 
bed  in  the  neighborhood  of  El  Monte.  The  'oak  regions*  occupy 
an  intermediate  area,  in  places  running  up  on  to  the  foothills. 

In  general,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  '  lowlands,* 
the  'mesas,'  and  tongues  extending  up  into  the  foothills  are  Lower 
Sonoran;  that  the  'oak  regions,'  and  'foothills,' and  even  the  hot 
slopes  of  the  highest  peaks,  are  Upper  Sonoran  ;  while  the  north 
slopes  and  deep  canyons  of  the  *  mountains '  to  their  summits,  within 
the  ten  mile  radius  of  the  list,  are  mainly  Transition,  but  with  a 
trace  of  Canadian,  and  with  such  characteristic  birds  as  the  mountain 
chickadee,  blue-fronted  jay,  plumed  partridge,  junco,  and  slender- 
billed  nuthatch.  Pasadena  itself  is  Lower  Sonoran,  having  such 
birds  as  the  phainopepla,  mockingbird,  road -runner,  Texas  night- 
hawk,  and  Costa  hummingbird. 


jSSckmophorus  occidentalia :  Western  Grebe.  —  Occasional  winter  visitant 

un  the  lui^er  ponds. 
Podilymbus  podiceps :  Pied-billed   Grebe.  —  Fairly  common    resident  on 

tule-margined  ponds. 
Gavia  imber :  Loon.  —  Frequent  in  winter  on  lai^  ponds  and  reservoirs. 
Larus  caiifornicus :  California  Gull.  —  Occasional  in  winter  about  ponds 

and  streams. 
Phalacrocorax  dilcphus  albociliatus :  Farallone  Cormorant.  —  Frequent  in 

winter  on  tlie  larger  ponds. 
Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos :  American  White   Pelican.  —  Occurs  in  migra- 
tion; also  more  rarely  about  ponds  in  winter. 
Merganser    senator:     Red-breasted    Merganer  —  Occasional    midwinter 

visitant  on  the  lowlands. 
Anas  hoschas :  Mallard.  —  Fairly    common    resident    in    the    vicinity   of 

streams  and  ponds. 
Mareca  americana :  Baldpate.  —  Common  winter  visitant. 
Neition  carol inensis :  Green- winged  Teal.  —  ('ommon  winter  visitant. 
Querquedula  cyanoptera :  Cinnamon  Teal.  —  Common  spring  and  summer 

visitant  on  ponds  and  marshes. 
Spatvla  clypeata :  Shoveller.  —  Common  winter  visitant. 
Erismatura  jamaicensis :  Ruddy  Duck.  —  Conmion  resident  on  the  larger 

poods. 
Botattrus  lentiginnsus :  American  Bittern.  —  Common  winter    visitant  on 

marsh  lands. 
Ardea  herodias :  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  Common   resident    in    the  lower 

country. 
Ardea  oirencens  anthonyi :  Anthony  Green  Heron.  —  Common  mig^nt  about 

streams  and  ponds. 
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Ntfdicorax  nycticorax  neeoius :  Blatck-crowned  Night  Heron.  —  Common 
migrant  about  streams  and  ponds. 

Grits  mexicana :  Sandhill  Crane.  —  Common  in  migration  and  occasional 
dnring  winter. 

Balltu  mrginianus:  Virginia  Rail.  —  Fairly  common  migrant  on  marsh 
lands  and  along  streams. 

Porzana  Carolina  :  Sera.  —  Fairly  common  resident  of  marsh  lands. 

GallintUa  galeata :  Florida  GbtUinule.  —  Fairly  common  resident  on  the 
larger  tme-bordered  ponds. 
-'  Fvlica   americana :  American  Coot.  —  Common  resident  on  any  body  of 
water, 

Himantopus  mexicanus :  Black-necked  Stilt.  —  Fairly  common  migrant  in 
the  lower  country. 

Gallinago  delicata :  Wilson  Snipe.  —  Fairly   common   winter   visitant  to 
lower  grass  lands. 

Tringa  minutilla :  Least  Sandpiper.  —  Fairly  common  migrant  and  winter 
visitant  about  streams  and  ponds. 
'  Tringa  alpina  pacijica  :    Red-backed  Sandpiper.  —  Occasional  migrant, 
occurring  at  ponds. 

Helodromas  solitarius  cinnamometu  :  Western  Solitary  Sandpiper.  —  Fairly 
common  migrant  along  streams. 
'  Actitis   maadaria :    Spotted    Sandpiper.  —  Common    migrant,    occurring 

about  any  ponds  or  streams. 
>  ^gialitis  vocifera :  Killdeer.  —  Abundant  resident  on  any  marsh  lands. 

Oreortyx pictus  plumi/erus :  Plumed  Partridge.  —  Common  resident  of  the 
mountains ;  occasional  along  their  bases. 

Lophortyx  californicus  vaUicola :  Valley  Partridge.  —  Abundant  resident 
of  brush  lands. 

Columha  fasdata  :  Band-tailed  Pigeon.  —  Common  winter  visitant  to  the 
oak  regions. 

Zenaidura  macrottra  :  Mourning  Dove.  —  Abundant  resident  everywhere. 

Gymnogypg  californianus :   California  Vulture.  —  Fairly  common  resident, 
of  the  mountains. 

Cathartes  aura :  Turkey  Vulture.  —  Abundant  resident  everywhere. 

Circus  hudsonius :  Marsh  Hawk.  —  Common  resident  in  the  lower  coun- 
try. 

Acdpiter  velox :  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  Common  winter  visitant  every- 
where. 

Accipiter   cooperii :  Cooper  Hawk.  —  Fairly  common  resident  along  the 
foothills. 

Buteo    horealis   calwrus :    Western    Red-tail.  —  Common    resident  every- 
where. 

Suteo  lineatus  elegans :  Red-bellied  Hawk.  —  Fairly  common  resident  in 
the  lower  conntry. 

Buteo  swainsoni :  Swainson  Hawk.  —  Common  spring  and   summer  vis- 
itant. 

Aquiia  ckrysaetos  :  Golden  Eagle.  —  Fairly  common  resident  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Falco  mexicanus :  Prairie  Falcon.  —  Rare  visitant  to  the  foothill  regions. 

Falco  columbariiui :  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Fairly  common  winter  visitant. 

Falco  sparueriits  deserticola  :  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Abundant  resident 
everywhere. 

Strix  pratincola :  American  Bam  Owl.  —  Common  resident  of  the  oak 
regions. 

Asio  unlsonianus:  American  Long-eared  Owl. — Fairly  common  resident 
of  the  lowlands. 
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Agio  aeeipitrinus :  Short-eared   Owl.  —  Rare  winter  Tisitant  to  the  low- 
lands. 

Stfrnium  occidentale  :  Spotted  Owl.  —  Resident  of  the  mountains ;  perhaps 
fairly  common,  thoug^h  not  often  met  with. 

Megascops  asio  bendirei :    California  Screech    Owl.  —  Common    resident 
everywhere. 

Bubo  virginianus  padficus :  Pacific  Homed  OwL  —  Fairly  common  resident 
in  the  oak  region. 

Speoijfto  cunicularia  hypogaa :  Burrowing*  Owl.  —  Common  resident  of  the 
mesas  and  lowlands. 

Glaucidium  gnoma :  Pyji^my  Owl.  —  Resident  of  the  mountains ;  perhaps 
fairly  common,  thoug^h  by  nature  of  its  habits  not  often  seen. 

Geococcyx  californianus :  Road-runner.  —  Fairly  common  resident  of  the 
mesas  and  foothills ;  rapidly  becoming:  scarce. 

Coccgzus  americanus  occiderUcuis  :  California  Cuckoo.  —  Rare  summer  vis- 
itant to  the  willow  bottoms. 

Cergle  alcyon :  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Common  migrant,  appearing  at  re- 
servoirs and  along  streams. 

Drgobates  villasus  hyloacopus :  Cabanis  Woodpecker.  —  Fairly  common  in 
tlie  mountains ;  resident. 

Dryobates  pubescens  turati :  Willow  Woodpecker.^  —  B^airly  common  in  the 
willow  regions ;  resident. 

Dryobates  nuttallii :  Nuttall  Woodpecker.  —  Common  resident  in  the  oak 
and  foothill  regions ;  visits  the  willow  bottoms  in  fall  and  winter. 

Xenopicus  albolarvatus :  White-headed  Woodpecker.  —  Fairly  common  re- 
sident in  the  higher  mountains. 

Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchalU :  Red-naped  Sapsucker.  —  Rare  midwinter  vis- 
itant along  the  foothills. 

Sphyrapictui  varius  daggetti :  ^  Sierra  Sapsucker.  —  Common  winter  visitant, 
often  about  orchards  and  on  pepper-trees  along  the  city  streets. 

Sphyrapicus  thyroideus :  Williamson  Sapsucker.  —  Rare  winter  visitant  on 
the  mountains. 

Melanerpes  formicivorus  hairdi :  Califomian  Woodpecker.  —  Common  resi- 
dent of  the  oak  regions. 

'Mdanerpes  torquaius :  Lewis  Woodpecker.  —  Fairly  common  winter  vis- 
itant to  the  oak  regions. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris :  Red-shafted  Flicker.  —  Common  resident  of  both 
the  mountains  and  lowlands. 

Phaleenoptilus  nuttallii  californicus :  Dusky  Poor-will.  —  Common  resident 
of  the  foothills. 

Chordeiles  acutipennis  texensis :  Texas  Nighthawk.  —  Common  summer  vis- 
itant, chiefly  on  the  di7  mesas. 

Ckcttura  vauxii :  Vanx  Swift.  —  Common  migrant  along  the  f oothilla. 
rAeronautes  melanoUucus :  White-throated  Swift.  —  Fairly  common,  except 
in  midwinter,  along  the  foothills  and  in  the  mountains. 

Trochilus   alexandri :   Black-chinned    Hummingbird.  —  Common   sunmier 
visitant  along  the  foothills  and  in  the  mountain  canyons. 

Caiypte  casta :  Costa  Hummingbird.  —  Common  summer  visitant  to  the 
dry  mesas. 

Caiypte  anna :  Anna  Hummingbird.  —  Common  resident  anywhere. 

Selasphorus    rufus :   Rufous    Hummingbird.  —  Common    migrant    every- 
where. 

Sdaspharus  aUeni :  Allen  Hummingbird.  —  Fairly  common  spring  migrant 
along  the  foothills. 

1  Not  yet  acted  00  by  A.  0.  U.  committee.    (F.  M.  B.)        >.$.  ruder  of  the  Checfc-Ust. 
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Stellula  ccdliope :  Calliope  HnmmingbiTd.  —  Fairly  oommoii  sammer  vis- 
itaiit  on  the  mountains. 

Tyrannus   uerticalis  :  Arkansas  Kingbird.  —  Common  summer  visitant  to 
the  valley. 

Tffrannus  vociferans  :  Cassin  Kingbird.  —  Fairly  common  winter  visitant 
to  the  valley. 

Myiarchus  cinerascens :  Ash-throated  Flycatcher.  —  Fairly  common  sum- 
mer visitant  in  the  oak  and  foothill  regions. 

Sagornis  saya :  Say  Phcebe.  —  Common  winter  visitant  to  the  valley. 
^  SayornU  nigricans  semicUra :  Western  Black  Phoebe.  —  Common  resident 
of  the  valley. 

Contopus  borealis :  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  Fairly  common  summer  vis- 
itant on  the  mountains  ;  migrant  through  the  valley. 
•^  Contopus  richardsonii :  Western  Wood  Pewee.  —  Common  summer  visitant 
to  the  canyons  and  mountains. 

Empidonax  dijficilis :  Western  Flycatcher.  —  Common  summer  visitant  to 
the  mountain  cnnvons. 

Empidonax  traillii :  Traill  Flycatcher.  —  Common  summer  visitant  to  the 
willow  bottoms. 

Empidonax  hammondi :  Hammond  Flycatcher.  —  Fairly  common  migrant 
along  the  foothills. 

Empidonax  griseus :  Gray  Flycatcher.  —  Rare  winter  visitant  to  the  val- 
ley. 
^  Otocoris  alpestris  actia  :  California  Homed  Lark.^  —  Common  resident  of 
the  lowland  plains. 

Cyanociita  stelleri  frontalis  :  Blue-fronted  Jay.  —  Common  resident  of  the 
mountains. 
'    Aphelocoma  californica  :  California  Jay.  —  Common  resident  of  the  foothill 

regions. 
1,   C^rvits  corax  sinuaius :  American  Raven.  —  Frequent  but  irregular  tran- 
sient visitant  to  the  valley. 
.   Corvm  ainericanus  hesperis:  ^  California  Crow.  —  Common  resident  of  the 
lowlands. 

Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus :  PiAon  Jay.  —  Irregular  fall  visitant  to  the 
mesas  and  mountains. 

Xanthocephalus    xanthocephalus :    Yellow-headed  Blackbird.  —  Rare   and 
irregular  winter  visitant. 

Agelaius  phceniceus  neutralis :  San  Diego  Redwing.  —  Common  resident  of 
the  lowlands. 

Sturnella  magna  neglecta :  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Common  resident  of 
the  vallev. 

Icterus  cucidlaius  nelsoni :  Arizona  Hooded  Oriole.  —  Common  summer  vis- 
itant to  the  mesas  and  canyons. 

Icterus  bullocki :  Bullock  Oriole.  —  Common  summer  visitant  to  the  valley. 

Scolecophagus  cyanocephcUus :  Brewer  Blackbird. — Abundant  resident  of 
the  lowlands  and  cultivated  mesas. 

Coccotkratistes  vespertinus   morUanus :  Western  Evening  Grosbeak.  —  Rare 
and  irregular  winter  visitant  along  the  mountains. 
-  Carpodacus  purpureas  californicus  :    California    Purple    Finch.  —  Fairly 
eoniuion  winter  visitiint  to  the  valley. 

Carpodacus  cassini :  Cassin  Purple  Finch.  —  Fairly  common  resident  on  the 
higher  mountains. 

Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis :  House  Finch.  —  Abundant  resident  of  the 
valley  everywhere. 

>  Not  yet  acted  on  by  A.  0.  U.  committee.    (F.  M.  B.) 
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Loxia  curvirastra  benriirei :  ^  Sierra  Crossbill.  —  Rare  and  inegnlar  winter 

visitant. 
Astragcdinus  tristis  salicamans :  Willow  Goldfinch.  —  Common  resident  of 

the  lowlands. 
.  Astragalinus  psaltna :   Arkansas  Goldfinch.  —  Abundant  resident  of  the 

valley. 
Astragcuinus  laurencei :  Lawrence  Goldfinch.  —  Fairly  common  spring  and 

summer  visitant  to  the  mountains  and  mesas. 
^inus  pinus :  Pine  Siskin.  —  Irregular  winter  visitant  anywhere. 
Pocecetes  graminetut  conjinis  :  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  —  Fairly  common 

winter  visitant  on  the  mesas. 
Pocxetes  gramineus  affinis :  Oregon  Vesper  Sparrow.  —  Fairly  common 

winter  visitant  to  the  valley. 
Ammodramus  sandicickensis    alaudinus:    Western    Savanna    Sparrow. — 

Abundant  winter  visitant  to  tlie  Rowland  plains. 
Ammodramus  savannarum  bimaculalus  :  Western  Grasshopper  Sparrow. — 

Rare  winter  visitant  to  the  valley. 
Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus :  Western  Lark  Sparrow.  —  Common  resi- 
dent of  the  valley. 
Zonotrichia  leucopkrys  gambelii :  Intermediate  Sparrow.  —  Abundant  winter 

visitant  to  the  valley. 
Zonotrichia  coronata  :  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  —  Common  winter  visitant 

to  the  foothill  regions. 

•  Spizella  socialis  arizonce :  Western  Chipping  Sparrow.  —  Common  summer 

visitant  everywhere ;  less  common  duriitg  the  winter  on  the  mesas  only. 

Spizella  hreweri :  Brewer  Sparrow.  —  Rare  migrant  along  the  foothills. 

Spizella  atrogularis :  Black-chinned  Sparrow.  —  Rare  summer  visitant  on 
the  mountain  slopes. 

Junco  hyemalis :  Slate-colored  Junco.  —  Rare  winter  visitant  to  the  valley. 
.    Junco  hyemalis  thurheri :  Sierra  Junco.  —  Common  midwinter  visitant  to 

the  valley ;  resident  in  the  mountains. 
.  Amphigpiza  belli :  Bell  Sparrow.  —  Fairly  common  resident  on  the  mesas. 

Aimophila  ruficeps:    Rufous-crowned   Sparrow. —  Rare   resident  of  the 
foothills. 
^  Melospiza  cinerea  cooperi :  ^  San  Diego  Song  Sparrow.  —  Common  resident 
of  the  lowlands. 

Melospiza  lincolnii :  Lincoln  Sparrow.  —  Fairly  common  migrant  and  winter 
visitant  in  the  valley. 

Passerella  iliaca  insularis  :  Kadiak  Fox  Sparrow.^  —  Common  winter  vis- 
itant on  the  mountains. 

Passerella  iliaca  megarkyncha  :  Thick-billed  Fox  Sparrow.  —  Fairly  com- 
mon winter  visitant  on  the  nitumtains. 

•  Pipilo   maculatus   megalonyx :    Spurred   Towliee.  —  Common   resident   of 

-bmshlands  everywhere. 
^  Pipihfuscus  senicula:  Anthony  Towhee.  —  Abundant  resident  of  the  val- 
ley. 

Oreospiza  chlorura :  Green-tailed  Towhee.  —  Rare  migrant  along  the  foot- 
hills. 

Zamelodia   melanocephala :   Black-headed   Grosbeak.  —  Common  summer 
visitant  to  the  valley. 

Guiraca  rterulea  lazula  :  Western  Blue  Grosbeak.  —  Rare  summer  visitant 
on  the  mesas. 

Cyanospiza   amtrna :  Lazuli  Bunting.  —  Common  summer  visitant  to  the 
foothills  and  mesas. 

1  Not  yet  acted  on  by  A.  O.  U.  committee.    (F.  M.  B.) 
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Ptranga  Ivdoviciana :  Western  Tanager.  —  Common  snmmer  Tisitant  on 

the  mountains  ;  common  migp^ant  on  the  mesas. 
Progne  aubis  hesperia :  Western  Martin.  —  Fairly  common  summer  yisitant 

to  the  mountains. 
Petrockelidon  lunijrons :  Cliff  Swallow. — Abundant  migrant  and  summer 

visitant  to  the  valley. 
Hirundo  eryikrogattra :  Bam  Swallow  —  Fairly  common  migrant  through 

the  valley. 
Tachydneta  bicolor :  Tree  Swallow.  —  Common  resident  of  the  lowlands,  a 

few  wintering. 
Tachydneta  thmassina  lepida :  Northern  Violet-green  Swallow.  —  Common 
summer  visitant  to  the  mountains ;  abundant  migrant  through  the  valley. 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis :  Rough-winged  Swallow.  —  Fairly  common  sum- 
mer visitant  to  tne  mesas. 
Ampelis  cedrorum:  Cedar  Wazwing.  —  Conuuon    winter    visitant  to   the 

valley. 
Phainopqpla    nitens :  Phainopepla.  —  Common    summer    visitant    to    the 

mesas. 
Lanius  ludovicianm  gambeli :  California  Shrike.  —  Common  resident  of  the 

valley. 
Vireo  gilvus  swainsoni:^  Western  Warbling  Vireo. — Abundant  mig^rant 

through  the  valley  ;  fairly  common  summer  visitant  locally. 
Vireo  smitarius  cassinii :  Cassin  Vireo.  —  Common  summer  visitant  in  the 

mountfun  canyons. 
Vireo  huttoni :    Button  Vireo.  —  Fairly    common    resident    of    the  oak 

r^ions. 
Vireo  pusiUus :  Least  Vireo.  —  Common  snmmer  visitant  to  the  valley. 
HelmirUhophila  rubricapilla  gutturalis :  Calaveras  Wai'bler.  —  Fairly  com- 
mon migrant  through  the  vallev. 
HelmirUhophila  celata  lutescens :  Lutescent  Warbler.  —  Common  migrant 

through  the  valley  ;  rare  summer  visitant  to  the  foothills  and  canyons. 
HelmirUhophila  celata  sordida :  Dusky  Warbler.  —  Common  fall  visitant  to 

the  valley  and  foothills. 
Dendroica  (fstiva  morcomi  :^   Western  Yellow  Warbler.  —  Common  sum- 
mer visitant  to  the  willow  bottoms  and  mountain  canyons. 
Dendroica  coronata :  Myrtle  Warbler.  —  Rare  midwinter  visitant  to  the 

valley. 
Dendroica    auduboni:    Audubon   Warbler. — Abundant    winter    visitant 

everywhere. 
Dendroica  nigrescens  :  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler.  —  Common  summer 

visitant  to  the  mountains ;  migrant  through  the  valley. 
Dendroica  toumsendi :  Towusend  Warbler.  —  Fairly  common  migrant  over" 

the  mesas  and  foothills. 
Dendroica  occiderUalis :  Hermit  Warbler.  —  Fairly  common  migfrant  along 

the  foothills  and  mesas. 
Geothlypis  tolmiei :  Tolmie  Warbler.  —  Fairly  common  migrant  along  the 

foothills. 
Geothlypis  trichas  arizela:   Pacific  Yellow-throat.  —  Common   resident   of 

the  loXvlands  and  migrant  along  the  foothills. 
Geothlypis  trichas  scirpicola :  '  Tule  Yellow-throat.  —  Common  resident  of 

the  lowlands. 
Icteria   virens    longicauda:  Long-tailed    Chat.     Fairly   common  snmmer 
visitant  to  the  willow  bottoms. 

»  Vireo  gUrwt  of  Check-Ltot.    (F.  M.  B.) 

s  D.  tettiva  of  Check-list.    (F.  M.  B.) 

»  Not  yet  ftcted  on  by  A.  0.  U.  committee.    (F.  M.  B.) 
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^  Wilsoma  pusilla  pUeoiata  .*    Pileolated   Warbler.  —  Abundant    inig^rant 

through  the  valley ;  common  summer  yiaitant  to  the  willow  bottoms. 
-  Anthus  pensilvanicus :  American  Pipit.  —  Common  winter  visitant  to  the 
lowlands. 

Cinclus  mexicanus :  American  Dipper.  —  Rare  resident  of  the  mountain 
canyons. 

Mimus  polyglotios  leuccptenu :  Western  Mockingbird.  —  Abvndant  resident 
of  the  valley,  especially  on  the  mesas. 
\/    Toxostoma  redivivum  pasadenense :  Pasadena  Thrasher.  —  Common  resi- 
dent of  brush  lands  anywhere. 

HeUodjftes  brunneicapillus :  Cactus  Wren.  —  Rare  resident  locally  on  the 
mesas. 

Scdpinctes  obsoletus :  Rock  Wren.  —  Fairly  common  winter  visitant  to  the 
valley. 

Caiherpes  mexicanus  punctulatus :  Dotted  Canyon  Wren.  —  Fairly  common 
resident  of  the  mountain  canyons. 

Thryomanes  bewickii  charienturus :  San  Diegui  Wren.  —  Common  resident  of 
the  mountains  ;  common  winter  visitant  to  the  brush  lands  in  the  valley. 

Troglodytes  aSdon  parkmanii :  Parkman  Wren.  —  Fairly  common  summer 
visitant  everywhere. 
/  Olhiorchilus  hiemalis  pacificus :  Western  Winter  Wren.  —  Rare  midwinter 
visitant  to  the  mountains. 

Cistothorus  palustris  paludicola  :  Tule  Wren.  —  Common  resident  of  the 
lowland  marshes. 

Certhia  familiaris  zelotes :  Sierra  Creeper.  —  Fairly  common  resident  on 
the  mountains. 
'''   Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata  :  Slender-billed  Nuthatch.     Fairly  common  resi- 
dent on  the  mountains. 

Sitta  canadensis  :  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  Irregular  winter  visitant  to 
the  mountains. 

Sitta  pygmaa :  Pyg^y  Nuthatch.  —  Fairly  common  resident  of  the  higher 
mountains. 
"  Partu  inornatus :  Plain  Titmouse.  —  Common  resident  of  the  oak  regions. 

Parus  gambeli :  Mountain  Chickadee.  —  Common  resident  on  the  moun- 
tains. 
.    Chamcea  fasciata :  Wren-Tit  —  Common  resident  of  brush  lands  every- 
where. 

PscUtriparus  minimus  californicus :  California  Bush-Tit. — Abundant  resi- 
dent of  the  oak  regions  of  the  valley  and  foothills. 

Regulus  satrapa  olivaceus :  Western  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  —  Rare  mid- 
winter visitant  to  the  mountains  and  mesas. 
'  Regulus  calendula :  Ruby -crowned  Kinglet.  —  Abundant  winter  visitant 

everywhere. 
"  Polioptila  ceerulea  obscura :   Western    Gnatcatcher.  —  Common   resident 
everywhere. 

Pciioptila  californica :  Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher.  —  Rare  resident  locally 
on  brushy  mesas. 

Myadestes  toumsendii :  Townsend  Solitaire.  —  Fairly  common  winter  visit- 
ant to  the  mountains. 

Hylocichla  ustulata :  Russet-backed  Thrush.  —  Common  summer  visitant 
to  the  willow  bottoms  ;  migrant  along  the  foothills. 
^  Hylocichla  guttata  :  Alaska  Hermit  Thrush.  —  Abundant  winter  visitant 
everywhere. 

Hylocichla  guttata  slevini :  ^    Monterey    Hermit  Thrush.  —  Rare  spring 
migrant  over  the  mesas. 

1  Not  yet  acted  on  by  A.  O.  U.  committee.    (F.  M.  B.) 
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'Merula  migrcUoria  propinqua :  Western  Robin.  —  Common  winter  visitant 
to  the  yalley. 

Ixoretts  navius  meruloides:  Northern  Varied  Thrush.  —  Common  mid- 
winter visitant  to  the  mountains  and  mesas. 

Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis :  Western  Bluebird.  —  Common  summer  visit- 
ant on  the  moimtains ;  common  winter  visitant  to  the  valley. 

Sialia  arctica :  Mountain  Bluebird.  —  Fairly  common  midwinter  visitant 
to  the  valley. 

LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  FORT  SHERMAN,  IDAHO. 

From  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill's  Notes  in  The  Auk,  vol.  xiv.  347-357,  18U7,  and 

vol.  XV.  14-22,  1898. 

Fort  Sherman  is  in  northern  Idaho,  on  Coeur  d'A16ne  Lake,  which 
is  encircled  by  hills  clad  with  conifers,  and  near  the  Occur  d'Alfine 
Mountains.  The  mouths  of  streams  flowing  into  the  lake  afford 
flats  with  tules,  water  grasses,  willows,  and  a  few  cottouwoods, 
which  are  frequented  by  land  birds  and  a  few  marsh  birds  and  ducks. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  the  marshy  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River  affords  good  nesting  and  autumnal  feeding  ground  for  water 
birds.  When  the  lake  is  open  a  few  birds  remain  on  it,  going  from 
it  to  the  Spokane  River  when  driven  out  by  ice.  The  local  cli- 
matic conditions  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Northern  Cascade 
Range,  and  while  the  avifauna  is  essentially  that  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  it  has  Cascade  Mountain  elements. 

^chmopkonu  occidentalis :  Western  Grrebe.  —  A  single  specimen  taken. 

Colymbus  holhcdlii :  Holbcell  Orebe.  —  Resident,  but  most  common  during 
mip^tious. 

Podilymbus  podiceps :  Pied-billed  Orebe.  —  Common  on  the  lake  in  spring 
and  fall. 

Gavia  imber :  Loon.  —  Resident  and  quite  common  except  in  winter. 

Larus  argentatus :  Herring  Gull.  —  Several  taken  on  the  lake  during  fall 
and  winter. 

Larus  delawarensis :  Ring-billed  Gull.  —  Fall  and  winter  visitant. 

Larus  Philadelphia :  Bonaparte  Gull.  —  One  taken  and  several  seen  in  No- 
vember. 

Sterna.  —  A  small  white  tern  breeds  about  the  lake,  but  no  specimens 
were  taken. 

Phalacrocorajc  dilophus  cincinatus :  White-crested  Cormorant.  —  Several 
cormorants,  probably  of  this  form,  were  seen  in  September. 

Merganser  americanus:  Merganser.  — Common  during  fall  and  winter. 

Merganser  serrator  :  Ked-breasted  Merganser.  —  A  single  sijecimen  taken. 

Lophodytes  cuadlaius :  Hooded  Merganser.  —  The  most  abundant  of  the 
mei^ansers,  frequenting  especially  the  rivers,  and  in  the  fall  collecting 
in  flocks  of  forty *or  fifty  individuals. 

Anas  hoschas  :  Mallard.  —  The  commonest  duck  of  the  vicinity,  a  few  re- 
maining throughout  the  winter. 

Mareca  americana :  Baldpate.  —  Common  fall  visitant  on  marshes  at 
southern  end  of  lake. 
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Nettion  carolinensis :  Green-winged  Teal.  —  Quite  common,  especially  dur- 
ing migrations. 

Querqueavla  cyanoptera :  Cinnamon  Teal.  —  Rare ;  a  female  with  several 
young  two  or  three  days  old  seen,  June  11. 

Spatula  clypeata :  Shoveller.  —  Common ;  breeds  in  St.  Joseph  marshes. 

DajUa  acuta :  Pintail.  —  Common  migrant. 

Aix  sponsa :  Wood  Duck.  —  Common  summer  yisitor,  especially  abun- 
dant in  early  fall. 

Aythya  coUaris :  Ring-necked  Duck.  —  Seems  to  be  more  common  than 
the  o^er  *  blue-bills/  one  or  both  of  which  occur  but  were  not  certainly 
identified. 

Clangula  idandica  :  Barrow  Golden-eye.  —  Abundant  throughout  the  win- 
ter ;  all  the  golden-eyes  seen  were  of  this  species,  although  the  other 
doubtless  occurs. 

Charitonetta  albeoia:  Buffle-head.  —  Common  during  winter. 

Histrionicus  kistriomcus :  Harlequin  Duck.  —  Rare,  but  occasionally  taken 
on  the  St.  Joseph  and  Coeur  d'Al^ne.  rivers. 

Erismaiwra  jamaicensis :  Ruddy  Duck.  —  Not  uncommon  in  spring  and 
fall. 

Chen  sp.  ? :  Ross  Snow  Goose.  —  Reported  by  hunters,  but  decidedly 
rare. 

Atuer  albijrons  gambeli :  White -fronted  Goose.  —  Reported  by  hunters,  but 
rare. 

Branta  canadensis :  Canada  Goose.  —  Common  in  spring,  rare  in  fall. 
Most  abundant  goose,  especially  on  prairie  at  southern  end  of  lake  ;  a 
few  nest  near  the  lake  ;  on  the  fall  flight  they  and  many  of  the  ducks 
pass  south  over  the  open  prairie  fifty  miles  west  of  the  lake. 

dor  sp.  ?  —  In  spring  swans  are  sometimes  quite  common  on  lake  and 
marshes.     No  specimens  taken. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus :  Bittern.  —  Rather  common  in  suitable  localities 
about  the  lake.* 

Grus  mexicana :  Sandhill  Crane.  —  Not  uncommon  migrant ;  a  few  prob- 
ably breed. 

Porzana  Carolina  :  Sora.  —  Not  rare  in  marshes ;  breeds. 

JFulica  americana :  Coot.  —  Common,  especially  in  autumn. 

Phalaropua  lobatus :  Northern  Pholarope.  —  Common  fall  migrant. 

Becurvirostra  americana:  Avocet. — A  pair  seen  and  one  t^en  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Gallinago  deliccUa  :  Wilson  Snipe.  —  Usually  rather  uncommon  migrant. 

Macrorhampkus  griseus  :  Dowitcher.  —  Five  taken  in  September  on  St.  Jo- 
seph marshes. 

Tringa  mactdata:  Pectoral  Sandpiper. — Common  in  1890  from  last  of 
August  till  early  October. 

Tringa  minutilla  :  Least  Sandpiper.  —  Three  taken  in  August. 

Ereunetes  occidentalis :  Western  Sandpiper.  —  One  taken  with  the  least 
sandpipers. 

Totanus  melanoleucus :  Greater  Yellow-legs.  —  Rather  common  fall  mi- 
grant ;  one  heard  in  June. 

Helodromas  solitarius :  Solitary  Sandpiper.  —  A  young  bird  taken  in  August. 

Bartramia  longicauda :  Bartramian  Sandpiper.  —  Breeds  not  uncommonly 
on  prairie  north  of  fort. 

Actitis  macularia  :  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Common  summer  visitor. 

Numenius  longirostris :  Long-billed  Curlew.  —  Not  uncommon  on  prairie. 

Squalarola  squatarola :  Black-bellied  Plover.  —  Four  taken  in  September 
on  St.  Joseph  marshes. 
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Charadrius  dominictts :  Golden  Plover.  —  Usually  rare. 

^gialitis  vocifera :  Killdeer.  —  A  few  pairs  breed  on  the  prairie  near  the 
Spokane  River. 

Dendragapvs  obscurus  richardsonii :  Richardson  Oroi^se.  —  OccaAionally 
found  about  the  fort ;  breeds  from  lake  level  to  top  of  mountains. 

Canachites  franklinii :  Franklin  Grouse.  —  Common  in  surrounding  woods. 

Bonasa  umbellus  togata :  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse.  —  Exceedingly  abun- 
dant. 

Pedioecetes  phasianellus  columbianus :  Columbian  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  — 
Quite  common,  particularly  about  ranches  on  prairie  north  of  fort ;  win- 
ters in  pine  woods. 

Zenaidura  macroura :  Mourning  Dove.  —  Not  common,  but  generally  dis- 
tributed. 

Cathartes  aura :  Turkey  Vulture.  —  A  few  seen  at  intervals  during  the 
summer. 

Circus  hudsontus :  Marsh  Hawk.  —  Not  uncommon  in  autumn. 

Accipiter  velox :  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  One  taken  in  May. 

Accipiter  airtcapillus :  Goshawk.  —  Rather  common  in  migrations  and 
winter,  and  probably  breeds. 

Buteo  swainsoni :  Swainson  Hawk.  —  A  young  bird  taken  in  September. 

Archibuteo  lagopus  sQ,ncti'johannis :  Rough-legged  Hawk.  —  Occasionally 
seen  in  spring  and  fall. 

Aquila  ckrysaetos :  Gk>lden  Eagle.  —  Occurs  sparingly  throughout  the 
year. 

Haliaetus  leucocephalus :  Bald  Eagle.  —  A  few  pairs  breed  about  the  lake ; 
an  adult  seen  in  February. 

Falco  mexicanus :  Prairie  Falcon.  —  Rare ;  taken  in  September. 

Falco  richardsonii :  Richardson  Merlin.  —  Taken  in  August  and  October. 

Falco  sparverius  deserticola :  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Summer  resi- 
dent. 

Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis  :  Fish  Hawk.  —  Frequently  seen  in  summer. 

Asio  wilsonianiis :  Long-eared  Owl.  —  A  single  specimen  examined. 

Asio  accipitrinus :  Short-eared  Owl. —  Often  flushed  on  prairie  and 
marshes. 

Nyctala  tengmalmi  richardsoni :  Richardson  Owl.  —  Three  specimens  seen. 

Nyctala  acadica :  Saw-whet  Owl.  —  A  specimen  taken  in  January.  Notes 
frequently  heard  in  spring. 

Megascops  asio  subsp.  ?  —  Screech  owls  occasionally  heard,  doubtless  mac- 
farlanei.    Apparently  quite  rare. 

Bubo  mrginianus  pallescens  :  Western  Homed  Owl. 

Bubo  virginianus  saturatus :  Dusky  Homed  Owl.  —  Both  forms  of  the 
great  horned  owl  occur  commonly. 

Ni/ctea  nyctea:  Snowy  Owl.  —  Irregular  winter  visitor. 

Glaucidium  gnoma:  Pygmy  Owl.  —  A  not  uncommon  resident. 

Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis :  California  Cuckoo.  — One  seen  in  July. 

CeryU  alcyon :  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Common  in  summer  ;  a  few  winter. 

Dryobates  villosus  hyloscopus :  Cabanis  Woodpecker.  —  Abundant  in  win- 
ter ;  breeds  sparingly. 

Dryobates  pubescens  homorus :  Batchelder  Woodpecker.  —  Rather  uncom- 
mon resident. 

Xenopicus  aJbolarvatus :  White-headed  Woodpecker.  —  Rare  resident. 

Picoides  arcticus :  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  —  Fairly  common  resi- 
dent! 

Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchcUis :  Red-naped  Sapsucker.  —  A  few  pairs  breed 
among  the  cottonwoods. 
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Sphyrapicftt  thyroideus :  Williamson  Sapsncker.  —  Seen  near  Coeur 
d'Aldne. 

Ceophlosus  pileaius  abieticola :  Pileated  Woodpecker.  —  Rather  common 
resident. 

Melanerpes  torquatus :  Lewis  Woodpecker.  —  Summer  resident,  breeding 
in  cottonwoods  and  pines. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris:  Red-shafted  Flicker.  —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. 

Chordeiles  virginianus :  Nighthawk.  — Common  summer  resident. 

Chcetura  vauxii :  Vauz  Swift.  —  Seen  in  May  and  July ;  some  probably 
breed. 

Trochilua  cdexandri:  Black-chinned  Hummingbird. — Fairly  common  in 
spring;  a  few  remain  to  breed. 

Sdasphorus  rufus:  Rufous  Hummingbird.  —  Common  spring  migfrant; 
probably  breeds. 

StelltUa  calliope :  Calliope  Hummingbird.  —  Common  summer  resident. 

TVrannttf  tyrannus  .*  Kingbird.  —  Fairly  common  summer  resident. 

Tyrannus'  vertkcdis:  Arkansas  Kingbird.  —  Rare;  a  pair  or  two  breed 
near  the  fort. 

Sayomis  saya :  Say  Flycatcher.  —  Common  at  Coeur  d'Al^ne. 

CorUcpus  borealis :  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  Breeds  sparingly  on  hill- 
sides. 

Cantopua  richardsonii :  Western  Wood  Pewee.  —  Very  common  in  pines  and 
cotton  woods. 

SmpidonoLX  hammondi:  Hammond  Flycatcher. — Con^mon  summer  resi- 
dent among  cotton  woods  and  willows  along  the  river  and  near  swamps. 

SmpidonckX  wrightii :  Wright  Flycatcher.  —  A  single  specimen  taken  in 

Otocoris  alpestria  arcticola :  Pallid  Homed  Lark.  —  One  specimen  taken 
in  September. 

Otocoris  cdpestris  merriUi :  Dusky  Homed  Lark.  —  Common  in  spring  and 
summer. 

Pica  pica  hudsonica:  Magpie.  —  Not  uncommon  in  winter. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  annectens :  Black-headed  Jay.  —  Fairly  common  in  spring 
and  fall,  a  few  wintering. 

Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis  :  Rocky  Mountain  Jay.  —  Rather  common 
resident. 

Corvus  corax  sinuatus :  Raven.  —  Probably  resident. 

Corvus  americanus :  Crow.  —  Common  during  migrations,  a  few  pairs 
breeding. 

Nucifraga  cdumbiana:  Clarke  Nutcracker.  —  Irregular  visitant;  abun- 
dant in  good  pine  cone  winters. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus :  Bobolink.  —  Breeds  on  St.  Joseph  River. 

Molotkrus  ater:  Cowbird.  — R»re. 

Agelaius  phaniceus  caurinus  :  Northwestern  Red-wing.  —  Breeds  sparingly 
about  the  lake. 

Sturnella  magna  neglecta :  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Common  in  summer. 

Icterus  bullocki:  Bullock  Oriole.  —  Breeds  sparingly  in  cotton  woods  along 
the  river. 

Scdecophagus  cyanocephalus :  Brewer  Blackbird.  —  A  few  breed  along  the 
river. 

Coccoikrausies  vespertinus  montanus  :  Western  Evening  Grosbeak.  —  Proba- 
bly common,  but  irregular  summer  visitor.  * 

Carpodacus  ccusini :  Cassin  Finch.  —  Abundant  summer  resident. 

Loxia  curvirostra  minor :  Ci'ossbill.  —  Irregular  visitor,  breeding  in  hills. 
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Leucosticte  tephrocotis  littoralis:  Hepburn  Leucosticte.  —  Apparently  an 
irregular  fall  and  winter  visitant. 

Acanthis  linaria :  Redpoll.  —  Winter  visitant. 

Astragalinus  tristis :  Goldfinch.  —  A  fairly  common  summer  resident. 

Spinus  pinus :  Pine  Siskin.  —  Resident. 

Jrasserina  nivalis :  8nowflake.  —  An  irregular  winter  visitor. 

Calcarius  lapponicus :  Lapland  Longspur.  —  A  single  specimen  taken  in 
November. 

Poceceles  gramineus  cot\finis :  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  —  Breeds  spar- 
ingly. 

Ammodramus  sandwichensis  alaudinus :  Western  Savanna  Sparrow.  —  Com- 
mon migrant,  a  few  breeding. 

Ammodramus  Uconteii :  Leconte  Sparrow.  —  A  single  specimen  taiken. 

Zonotrichia  Uucophrys  gambelii :  Gambel  Sparrow.  —  Fairly  common  mi- 
grant. 

Spizella  monticola  ochracea :  Western  Tree  Spari-ow.  —  Rare  in  winter. 

SpizeUa  socicUis  arizomt:  W^estem  Chipping  Sparrow. — One  of  the  com- 
monest stimmer  residents. 

Junco  hy emails  connectens  :  Intermediate  Junco.  —  Migrant. 

Melospiza  fasciata  merrilli :  Merrill  Song  Sparrow.  —  Common  summer 
visitor. 

Passerella  iliaca  schistacea  :  Slate-colored  Sparrow.  —  Rare  mig^nt. 

Pipilo  maculatus  megalonyx:  Spurred  Towhee.  — Generally  but  sparingly 
distributed  in  summer. 

Zamelodia  mdanocephala  :  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  —  Not  uncommon. 

Cyanospiza  amoena :  Lazuli  Bunting.  —  Not  common. 

Piranga  ludoviciana  :  Louisiana  Tanager.  —  Common  in  migrations  ;  a  few 
breed. 

Petrochelidon  lunifrons :  Cliff  Swallow.  —  Comraoii  summer  visitor. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra :  Bam  Swallow.  —  Occasionally  seen  near  prairie  in 
Bummer. 

Tachycineta  hicolor :  White-bellied  Swallow.  —  Breeds  abundantly  in  cot- 
tonwoods. 

Hiparia  riparia :  Bank  Swallow.  —  Breeds  on  Coeur  d' AlSne  River. 

Ampeiis  garrulus :  Bohemian  W^axwing.  —  Irregular  winter  visitant. 

Ampelis  cedrorum  :  Cedar  Wax  wing.  —  Common  summer  resident. 

Jjanius  horealis :  Northern  Shrike.  —  Common  in  fall ;  a  few  winter. 

Vireo  olivaceus:  Red-eyed  Vireo.  —  Abundant  summer  visitor. 

Vireo  gilvus:  Warbling  Vireo.  —  Breeds  somewhat  sparingly. 

Vireo  solitarius  cassinii :  Cassin  Vireo.  —  Breeds  in  moderate  numbers. 

Helminthophila  rubricapiila  gutluralis  :  Calaveras  Warbler.  —  Breeds. 

Helminthophila  ceiata  lutescens:  liUtescent  Warbler. — Several  taken  in 
May. 

Dendroica  (estiva :  Yellow  W'arbler.  —  Abundant  summer  resident. 

Dendroica  auduboni :  Audubon  Warbler.  —  Summer  I'esident. 

Dendroica  ioicnsendi :  Townsend  Warbler. —  lireeds. 

Geothlypis  tolmiei :  Macgillivray  Warbler.  —  Breeds  rather  commonly. 

Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis :  Western  Yellow-throat.  —  Breeds  sparing!^. 

Icteria  virens  iongicauda :  Long-tailed  Chat.  —  Common  at  Cojur  d'Alene. 

Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata :  Pileolated  Warbler.  —  Occasional  migrant. 

Setophaga  ruticilla  :  Redstart.  —  Abundant  summer  visitor. 

Anthus pensilvanicus :  Pipit.  —  Rare  in  spring,  abundant  in  fall. 

Cinclus  mexicanus :  Dipper.  —  Fairly  common. 

Galeoscoptes  carolinensis :  Catbird.  —  Common  summer  visitor. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus:  Rock  Wren.  —  A  pair  found,  evidently  nesting. 
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Troglodytes  dedonparkmanii :  Parknian  Wren.  —  Breeds  rather  commonly. 
Olbiorchilus  hiemalis pacijictts :  Western  Winter  Wren.  —  Kather  common 

resident. 
Cistotkorus  palustris  pcUudicola :  Tule  Wren.  —  Rare  in  fall. 
Certhia  familiaris   montana :  Rocky   Mountain  Creeper. —  Abundant  in 

winter. 
Sitta   carolinenais  aculeata :    Slender-billed    Nuthatch.  —  Breeds  rather 

sparingly. 
Sitta  canadensis:  Red-breasted   Nuthatch.  —  Common  winter  resident, 

breeding  less  plentifully  near  the  fort. 
Sitta  pygmcea :  rygmy  Nuthatch.  —  Most  abundant  resident. 
Parus  atricapillus :  Chickadee.  —  A  common  resident. 
Icarus  gamheli :  Mountain  Chickadee.  —  Abundant  resident. 
Parus  rufescens :  Chestnut-backed  Chickadee.  —  Resident. 
Regulus  satrapa  divaceus :  Western  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  —  Resident 
Regulus  calendula :  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  —  Summer  resident. 
Myadestes  townsendii :  Solitaire.  —  Not  uncommon  migrant,  one  pair  found 

breeding. 
Hylocichla  fuscescens  salicicola  :  Willow  Thrush.  —  Rather  common  sum- 
mer resident  among  cottonwoods. 
Hylocichla  ustulata  alma :  Alma  Thrush.  —  Breeds  rather  commonly  about 

the  lake  and  on  mountain. 
Merula  migraioria  joropinqua :  Western  Robin.  —  Abundant  summer  resident. 
Ixoreus  ncevius :  V  aried  Thrush.  —  Migrant. 
Siedia  mexicana  bairdi :  Chestnut-backed  Bluebird.  —  Abundant  summer 

resident. 
Sialia  arctica  :  Mountain  Bluebird.  —  Summer  resident. 

LIST  OF  BIRDS  OF  CHEYENXK  AND  VICINITY. 

By  Fkank  Bond. 

Cheyenne  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Plains  region,  a 
little  over  6000  feet  above  the  ocean,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of 
thirteen  inches.  The  plains  around  Cheyenne  are  drained  by  streams 
fringed  by  cottonwoods  and  willows  which  attract  the  migrants. 
One  of  these  streams  flows  through  the  city,  which  by  persistent 
arboriculture  has  been  made  an  immense  grove  of  trees,  an  oasis  in 
the  desert.  Five  small  lakes,  from  within  the  city  limits  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  beyond,  offer  resting  places  to  waterfowl  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  mountain  range  twenty  miles  west  of  the  city,  acting 
as  a  barrier  to  flight,  completes  the  conditions  which  give  Cheyenne 
a  peculiar  and  diversified  avifauna.  The  list  covers  a  radius  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  city  limits 

y^chmophorus  occidentalis :  Western  Grebe.  —  Rare  visitant. 

Colymlnts  holbodlii  :  Holbuell  Grebe.  —  Rare  visitant. 

Colymbus  nigricollis  calif ornicus  :  Eared  Grebe.  —  Common  during  migra- 
tions. 

Gavia  imher  :  Loon.  —  Not  common  but  tolerably  regular  visitor  during 
migrations. 
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Larus  araerUatus :  Herring  Gull.  —  Rare  visitor. 

Lotus  ddawarensis :  Ring-billed  Gull.  —  Common  daring  migrations. 

Larus  philadelpkia :  Bonaparte  Gull.  —  Regular  but  not  very  common 

visitor. 
Sttrnaforgteri :  Forster  Tern.  —  Rare  visitor. 
Sterna  hirundo :  Conimon  Tern.  —  Occasional  visitor. 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis :  Black  Tern.  —  Regular  visitor. 
Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos :  White  Pelican.  —  Occasional  visitor. 
Pelecanus  occidentalis :  Brown  Pelican.  —  One  specimen  taken  in  1900. 
Merganser  americanus :  Merganser.  —  Not  commoni ;  sometimes  winters  at 

springs  in  Laramie  County. 
Lqphodytes  cucullatus :  Hooded  Merganser.  —  Rare. 
A  nas  boachas :  Mallard.  —  Common  migrant. 
Chaulelasmus  streperus :  Gadwall.  —  Common. 
Mareca  americana :  Baldpat«.  —  Common. 
Nettion  carolinensis :  Green-winged  Teal.  —  Common. 
Querquedula  discors :  Blue-winged  Teal.  —  Common. 
Querquedula  cyanoptera:  Cinnamon  Teal.  —  Occasional  on  city  reservoirs. 
Spatula  clypeata :  Shoveller.  —  Common.    The  blue  and  green  winged  teal 

and  the  shoveller  breed  commonly  in  suitable  localities  a  few  miles  from 

town. 
Dajila  acuta :  Pintail.  —  Common. 
Aix  sponsa :  Wood  Duck.  —  Very  rare  visitor. 
Aythya  americana :  Redhead.  —  Common  migrant. 
Aythya  vaUisneria :  Canvas-back.  —  Common  migrant,  but  not  so  common 

as  the  redhead. 
Aythya  marila :  Scaup  Duck.  —  Not  common. 
Aythya  affinis  :  Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  —  Rare. 
Authya  coUaris :  Ring-necked  Duck.  —  Not  common. 
Clangula  clangula  americana :  American  Golden-eye.  —  Rare. 
Clangula  islandica :  Barrow  Golden-eye.  —  Rare. 
Charitonetta  albeda :  Buffle-head.  —  Tolerably  common. 
Oidemia  americana  :  Scoter.  —  Rare. 

Erismatura  jamaicensis  :  Ruddy  Duck.  —  Very  common  migrant 
Chen  hyperborea :  Lesser  Snow  Goose.  —  Rare  visitor. 
Anser  alhifrons  gambeli :  White-fronted  Goose.  —  Rare  visitor. 
Branta  canadensis :  Canada  Groose.  —  Not  common. 

Branta  canadensis  hutchinsii :  Hutchins  Goose.  —  Common  for  the  species. 
Olor  columhianus :  Whistling  Swan.  —  Rare. 
ArdeU  herodias :  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  Common,  for  the  species. 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  ntevius :  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  —  Not  com- 
mon. 
Par  zona  Carolina :  Sora.  —  Tolerably  common. 
Fulica  amtricana  :  Coot.  —  Very  common. 
Phalaropus  lobatus :  Northern  Phalarope.  —  Rare. 
Steganopus  tricolor :    Wilson   Phalarope.  —  Tolerably  conimon ;    breeds 

abundantly  on  Laramie  plains  fifty  miles  west  of  Cheyenne. 
Recurvirostra  americana :  Avocet.  —  Tolerably  common  for  the   species 

during  migrations. 
Gallinago  delicata  :  Wilson  Snipe.  —  Not  very  common. 
Macrorhamphus  scolopaceus :  Long- billed  Dowitcher.  —  Rare. 
Micropalama  himantopus :  Stilt  Sandpiper.  —  Very  rare. 
Tringa  hairdii :  Baird  Sandpiper.  —  V  ery  common. 
Tringa  minutilla  :  Least  Sandpiper.  —  Very  common. 
Limosa  fedoa :  Marbled  Godwit.  —  Tolerably  common* 
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Totantis  melanoleucus :  Greater  Yellow-Iega.  —  Rare. 

Totanus  Jtavipes :  Yellow-lega.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Symphemia  semipalmcUa  inornata  :  Western  Willet.  —  Common  migrant. 

Bartramia  longicauda :  Bartramian  Sandpiper.  —  Not  common. 

Actitis  macularia  :  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Common ;  breeds. 

Numenius  longirostris :  Long-billed  Curlew.  —  Common  migrant. 

SqtuUarola  squatarola :  Black-bellied  Plover.  —  Rare. 

Charadrius  dominicus :  Golden  Plover.  —  Rare. 

^gialitis  vodfera :  Killdeer.  —  Common  ;  breeds. 

^gialitis  semipalmata :  Semipalmated  Plover.  —  Rare. 

ASgicUitis  meloda  circumcincta :  Belted  Piping  Plover.  —  Rare. 

^gialitis  nivosa :  Snowy  Plover.  —  Rare. 

^gialitis  moniana :  Mountain  Plover.  —  Common. 

Zenaidura  macroura :  Mourning  Dove.  —  Common ;  breeds. 

Caihartea  aura :  Turkey  Vulture.  —  Rare. 

Accipiter  velox :  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Acctpiter  cooperii :  Cooper  Hawk.  —  Not  common. 

Buteo  borecdis  calurus :  Western  Red-tail.  —  Not  common. 

Buteo  swaimoni :  Swainson  Hawk.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Archibuteo  ferrugineus :  Ferruginous  Rough-leg.  —  Common. 

Ualiceetus  leucocephcdus :  Bald  £agle.  —  Rare. 

Falco  mexicanua :  Prairie  Falcon.  —  Common. 

Falco  peregrinus  anatum  :  Duck  Hawk.  —  Rare. 

Falco  sparverius :  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Common  ;  breeds. 

Pandion  kaliaeius  carolinenais  :  Osprey.  —  Not  common. 

Asio  unlsoniantis :  Long-eared  Owl.  —  Common. 

Asia  accipitrtnus :  Short-eared  Owl.  — Rare. 

Nyctala  acadica :  Saw-whet  Owl.  —  Not  common. 

Nyctea  nyctea :  Snowy  Owl.  —  Rare. 

Spedyto  cunicidaria  hypogoea  :  Burrowing  Owl.  —  Common  ;  breeds. 

Ceryfe  alcyon:  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Sphyrapiciu  thyroideus:  Williamson  Sapsucker.  —  Rare. 

Mdanerpes  erythroc^hcdus :  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  —  Tolerably  com- 
mon. 

Melanerpes  torquatus :  Lewis  Woodpecker.  —  Occasional  visitor. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris :  Red-shafted  Flicker.  —  The  most  cbnunon  wood- 
pecker. 

Phakenoptilus  nuttallit :  Poor-will.  —  Not  common. 

ChordeiCes  virginianus  henry i :  Western  Nighthawk.  —  Common. 

Sel(uphoru8 pdcUycercus :  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  —  Not  very  common. 

Selaspharus  rufus:  Rufous  Hummingbird.  —  Not  very  common. 

Tyrannus  tyrannus :  Kingbird.  —  Common  ;  breeds. 

Tyrannus  verticalis :  Arkansas  Kingbird. —  Most  common  kingbird; 
breeds. 

Tyrannus  vociferans :  Cassin  Kingbird.  —  Not  common. 

Mytarchus  cinerascens :  Ash-throated  Flycatcher.  —  Rare. 

Contapus  horeali$ :  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  Not  common. 

Contcpus  richardsonii :  Western  Wood  Pewee.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Emptdonax  trailiii :  Traill  Flycatcher.  —  Rare. 

Empidonax  minimus :  Least  Flycatcher.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Picapica  hudsonica  :  Magpie.  —  Rare  in  the  city. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata :  Long-crested  Jay.  —  Rare  in  the  city. 

Nucifraga  columbiana  :  Clarke  Nutcracker.  —  Autumnal  flocks  of  young 
tolerably  common. 

Cyanocephalua  cyanocephalus :  Pifion  Jay.  —  Reg^ar  autumn  visitor,  some> 
times  wintering. 
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Dolichonyx  oryzivorus :  Bobolink.  —  Occasional  suminer  resident. 

Molothrus  ater :  Cowbird.  —  Common  summer  resident. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocqphalus :  Yellow-headed  Blackbird.  —  Not  com- 
mon. 

Agelaius  phaniceus :  lied-winged  Blackbird.  —  Common  summer  resident. 

Sturtiella  magna  neglecta  :  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. 

Icterus  hullocki :  Bullock  Oriole  :  Tolerably  common  summer  resident. 

Scolecopkagus  cyanocephalus :  Brewer  Blackbird.  —  Common. 

Quisccdus  quiscula  (Bneus :  Bronzed  Grackle.  —  Rare. 

Coccothraustes  vespertinus  montanus :  Western  Evening  Grosbeak.  —  Visit- 
ant ;  does  not  breed. 

Carpodacus  mexicanus frontalis :  House  Finch.  —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent ;  sometimes  also  winter  resident. 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis:  Gray-crowned  Leucosticte.  —  Frequent  winter 
visitor. 

Acanthis  linaria :  Redpoll.  —  Occasional  winter  visitor. 

Astragalinus  trislis :  Goldfinch.  —  Common  summer  resident. 

Astragalinus  psallria  :  Arkansas  Goldfinch.  —  One  taken  in  Chej'enne. 

Spinus  pinus  :  Pine  Siskin.  —  Regular  autumn  visitor. 

Passerina  nioalis :  Snowflake.  —  Regular  winter  visitor,  often  in  very  larg^ 
flocks. 

Calcarius  ornatus :  Chestnut-collared  Longspur.  —  Summer  resident ;  not 
common. 

Rhynchophanes  mccownii:  McCown  Longspur.  —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent. 

Poacetes  gramine.us  conjinis :  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  —  Common  mi- 
grant ;  probably  breeds  near. 

Ammodramus  sandwichensis  alaudinus :  Western  Savanna  Sparrow.  —  Com- 
mon migrant. 

Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus  :  Western  I^ark  Sparrow.  —  Common  mi- 
gfrant. 

Zonotrichia  lencopkrys  gambelii:  Gambel  Sparrow.  —  Common  migrant. 

Spizella  monticola  ochracea  :  Western  Tree  Sparrow.  —  Common  migrant. 

Spizella  socialis  arizonce  :  Western  Chipping  Sparrow.  —  Tolerably  com- 
mon migrant. 

Spizella  pallida  :  Clay-colored  Sparrow.  —  Common  ;  probably  breeds. 

Spizella  breweri :  Brewer  Sparrow.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Junco  hf/emalis  :  Slate-colored  Jnnco.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Junco  hyemalis  connectens :  Intermediate  Junco.  —  Tolerably  common. 

Junco  mearnsi :  Pink-sided  Junco.  —  Common  migrant. 

Anwhispiza  belli  nevadensis  :  Sage  Sparrow.  —  Rare  visitor. 

Melosptza  tnelodia  montana :  Mountain  Song  Spari-ow.  —  Tolerably  com- 
mon migrant. 

Melospiza  lincolnii :  Lincoln  Sparrow.  —  Common  migrant. 

Oreospiza  chlorura  :  Green-tniled  Towhee.  —  Common  migrant. 

Zamelodia  melanocephala  :  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  —  Oce;isional  city  vis- 
itor only. 

Cyanospiza  amcenn  :  Lazuli  Bunting.  —  Summer  resident ;  not  many  nest. 

Calamospiza  melanocorys :  Lark  Bunting.  —  Abundant;  breeds. 

Piranga  ludoviciana :  Louisiana  Tanager.  —  Common  migrant. 

Piranga  erythromelas :  Scarlet  Tanager.  —  Rare  visitor. 

Proffne  subis:  Purple  Martin.  —  Rare  visitor. 

PetrocheJidon  luni/rons :  Cliff  Swallow.  —  Common  ;  breeds. 

llirundo  erythrogastra :  Bam  Swallow.  —  Common  ;  breeds. 
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Tachycineta  bicolor :  White-bellied  Swallow.  —  Not  very  common. 
Riparia  riparia :  Bank  Swallow.  —  Tolerably  common. 
Steigidopteryx  serripennis :  Roagh-winged  Swallow.  —  Tolerably  common. 
Ampelis  gamdus  :  fiohemian  Wax  wing.  —  Rare. 
Ampelis  cedrorum :  Cedar  Wax  wing.  —  Rare. 
Lanius  borealis :  Northern  Shrike.  —  Regular  winter  visitor. 
Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides :  White-rumped  Shrike.  —  Common  sum- 
mer resident. 
Vireo  oliuaceus :  Red-eyed  Vireo.  —  Not  common. 
Vireo  gilvtts  swainsoni :  ^  Western  Warbling  Vireo.  —  Common. 
Melminihophila  celata  :  Orange-crowned  Warbler.  —  Common  migrant. 
Helminthcphila  peregrina :  Tennessee  Warbler.  —  Rare. 
CompsoUdypis  americana  usnea :  Northern  Parula  Warbler.  —  Rare. 
Ihndroica  cestiva :  Yellow  Warbler.  —  Common  summer  resident. 
Dendroica  coronata  :  Yellow-rumped  Warbler.  —  Common  mig^raut. 
Dendroica  auduboni :  Audubon  Warbler.  —  Common  migrant. 
Dendroica  striata :  Black-poll  W^arbler.  —  Tolerably  common  migrant. 
Seiunts  noveboracensis  notabilis  :  Grinnell  Water-Thrush.  —  Rare  visitor. 
Geothlypis  tolmiei:  Macgillivray  Warbler. —  Common  migrant. 
Geothlypis  trichas  occiderUalis.  —  Western  Yellow-throat.  —  Common  mi- 

g^nt. 
Setophaga  ruticiUa :  Redstart.  —  Tolerably  common  migrant. 
ArOnus  spragueii :  Sprague  Pipit.  —  Common  migrant. 
Cinclus  mexicanus :  Dipper.  —  Rare  visitor. 
Oroscoptes  tnontanus :  Sage  Thrasher.  —  Common  mig^nt. 
Mimus  polyglottos  leucopterus :  Western  Mockingbird.  —  Regular  summer 

resident ;  a  few  pairs  breed. 
Galeoscoptes  carolinensis  :  Catbii-d.  —  Tolerably  common  migrant. 
Toxostoma  rufum  :  Brown  Thrasher.  —  Common ;  breeds. 
Salpinctes  obscietns :  Rock  Wren.  —  Common  migrant. 
Troglodytes  ardon  aztecus :  Western   House  Wren.  —  Tolerably  common 

migrant. 
Certhia  Jamiliaris  montana:  Rocky  Mountain  Creeper.  —  Casual  visitor. 
Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata  :  Stender-billed  Nuthatch.  —  Rare  visitor. 
Sitta  canadensis :  Red-breast«d  Nuthatch.  —  Occasional  visitor. 
Sitta  pygmaa:  Pygmy  Nuthatch.  —  Rare  visitor. 
Pants  gambeli :  Mountain   Chickadee.  —  A   flock  occasionally   visits  the 

city. 
Regmus  calendula :  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  —  Tolerably  regular  spring 

migrant. 
Myadestes  toumsendii :  Townsend  Solitaire.  —  Regular  migrant ;  tolerably 

common. 
Uylodchla  uslulata  swainsoni :  Olive-backed  Thrush.  —  Common  migrant. 
MertUa  migratoria :  Robin.  —  Tolerably  common  summer  resident. 
Merula  migratoria  propinqua  :  Western  Robin.  —  Frequently  winters. 
Sialia  sialis :  Bluebird.  —  Occasionally  seen  both  in  winter  and  in  midsum* 

mer ;  may  breed. 
Sialia  arctica :  Mountain  Bluebird.  —  Abundant  breeder  for  species. 

»  V.  yiVrtw  of  Check-List.    (F.  M.  B.) 
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BIRDS  OF  PINAL,  PIMA,  AND  GILA  COUNTIES,  ARIZONA. 

From  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  in  The  Auk,  vol.  iii.  383,  421,  18S6 ;  yoL  iv.  16,  196, 

1887 ;  vol.  V.  29,  159,  1888. 

# 

The  region  covered  by  Mr.  Scott's  paper  extends  eighty  miles 
north  and  forty  miles  south  of  Tucson.  The  Santa  Catalina  Moun- 
tains form  its  backbone,  and  the  Gila,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Pedro 
rivers  flow  through  it.  The  region  about  Tucson  is  a  plain  of  about 
2800  feet  altitude,  arid  and  cactus-grown  except  where  it  is  watered 
by  springs  and  sporadic  streams  which  support  cotton  woods  and 
other  trees.  The  Florence  region  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila  is  similar 
to  that  about  Tucson.  At  Riverside  the  valley  is  much  narrower. 
Mineral  Creek  rises  at  about  5000  feet  altitude  in  the  Pinal  Moun- 
tains. The  birds  of  the  entire  region  may  be  divided  into  birds  of  the 
plains  and  valleys,  birds  of  the  oak  belt,  and  birds  of  the  pine  re- 
gions, though  of  course  the  species  shift  back  and  forth,  the  vertical 
migration  being  here  as  important  as  the  north  and  south  migra- 
tions. 

Podilymbus  podiceps:  Pied-billed  Grebe.  —  Two  taken  by  Mr.   Herbert 

Brown  near  Tucson  in  February. 
Gavia  lumme  :  Red-throated  Loon.  —  One  taken  in  December  near  Tucson. 
Merganser  americanus :  Mei^anser.  —  Seen  at  San   Pedro  River  in  Jan- 
uary. 
Lophodytes  cucullaius :  Hooded  Merganser.  —  One  taken  by  Mr.  Brown 

near  Tucson  in  December. 
Anas  boschas:  Mallard.  —  One  of  the  commonest  ducks  about  Tucson  in 

fall  and  winter. 
Chauielasmus  strepertis :  Gradwall.  —  One  taken  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Tuc- 
son. 
Mareca  americana :  Baldpate.  —  Found  on  San  Pedro  River  in  small  flocks 

in  January. 
Nettion  carolinensis :   Green- winged  Teal.  —  Abundant  about  Tucson  at 

times  during  the  winter  (Brown). 
QuerqvedtUa  discors:    Blue-winjfed   Teal.  —  A  few   seen   on  San  Pedro 

River ;  uncommon  about  Tucson  (Brown). 
Querquedula  cyanoptera  :  Cinnamon  Teal.  —  Common  winter  visitant  about 

Tucson  (Brown). 
Spatula  clypfata  :  Shoveller.  —  Common  about  Tucson  in  winter  (Brown). 
Dajila  acuta  :  Pintail.  —  Not  uncommon  on  San  Pedro  River  in  March. 
Aythya  americana  :  Redhead.  —  Common  about  Tucson  in  winter  (Brown), 

and  found  in  small  flocks  on  San  Pedro  River  in  January. 
Aythya  vcdlisneria :  Canvas-back.  —  A  small  flock  seen  on  San  Pedro  in 

January. 
Aythya  marila  :  Scaup  Duck.  —  Rather  common  on  San  Pedro  River  in 

winter. 
Aythya  affitds :  Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  —  A  few  seen  on  the  San  Pedro  in 

January. 
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Charitonetta  aibeola :  Baffle-head.  —  One  taken  in  December  nea,r  Tucson, 

and  one  on  San  Pedro  in  January. 
ErUmatwra  jamaicensis :  Ruddy  Duck.  —  Not  uncommon  about  Tucson  at 

times. 
Branta  canadensis  (subsp.  ? ) :   Canada  Gk>ose.  —  Three  seen  on  pond  near 

the  San  Pedro  in  January. 
Ptegadis  autumnalis :  Glossy  Ibis.  —  Not  infrequent  about  bottom  lands 

near  Tucson  (Brown). 
PUgadis  guarauna :  White-faced   Glossy  Ibis.  —  Common  in  May  near 

Tucson. 
Tantcdus  loculator :  Wood  Ibis.  —  Rather  common  on  Gila  and  San  Pedro 

riYers  most  of  the.  year. 
Sotaurtts  lentiginosus :  Bittern.  —  Rare  about  Tucson  (Brown). 
Ardea  herodias :  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  Rather  common  resident. 
Ardea  egretta :  Egret.  —  Rather  common  about  Tucson  in  May. 
Ardea  candidissima :  Snowy  Heron.  —  Five  seen  near  Tucson  in  May. 
Ardea  virescens  anthonyi  :  Anthony  Green  Heron.  —  Rather  rare  about 

Tucson  (Brown). 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  neevius:   Blaok-crowned    Nig-ht    Heron.  —  Rather 

rare  about  Tucson  (Brown)  ;  found  on  the  Santa  Cruz  in  May. 
Rallus  virginianua :  Virginia  Rail.  —  One  seen  on  the  San  Pedro  in  Jan- 
uary. 
Porzana  Carolina :  Sora.  —  One  taken  at  Tucson  in  April  (Brown). 
GaUimda  galeata :  Florida  Gallinule.  —  Not    uncommon    about    Tucson 

(Brown) ;  rare  on  San  Pedro  in  late  January. 
Ftdica  americana :  Coot.  —  Common  except  in  summer. 
Steganopus  tricolor :  Wilson  Phalarope.  —  Common  during  migration  about 

Tucson. 
Recurvirostra  americana :  Avocet.  —  Common  at  times  in  fall  migration 

near  Tucson  (Brown). 
Oallinago  delicata :  Wilson  Snipe.  —  Common  in  mig^rations  about  Tucson, 

a  few  wintering  there  and  in  San  Pedro  River  region. 
Tringa  minutilla :  Least  Sandpiper.  —  Common  about  Tucson  in  migra- 
tions (Brown). 
Tringa  alpina  pacifica:  Red-backed  Sandpiper.  —  Flocks  seen  in  April 

near  Tucson. 
Ereunetes  occidentalis :    Western  Sandpiper.  —  Common    migrant    about 

Tucson. 
Limosa  fedoa :  Marbled  Godwit  (?).  —  A  godwit  probably  of  this  species 

seen  in  January  on  San  Pedro  River. 
Totantu  melanoleucus :  Greater  Tellow-legs.  —  Two  taken  by  Mr.  Brown 

near  Tucson  in  October. 
Hdodromas  solitarius  cinnamomeus :  Western  Solitary  Sandpiper.  —  Not 

uncommon  about  Tucson  in  migrations. 
Actitis    macuiaria :    Spotted    Sandpiper.  —  Occasional  about  Tucson    in 

spring. 
Numenius  longirostris :  Long-billed  Curlew.  —  Not  common  in  migrations 

about  Tucson  (Brown). 
jEgialitis  vocifera :  Killdeer.  —  Common  about  Tucson  in  spring  and  fall, 

breeding  in  small  numbers  in  the  San  Pedro  region. 
JEgialitis  semipalmata :  Semipalmated  Plover.  —  Doubtless  common  about 

Tucson  in  migrations. 
Colinus  ridgwayi :  Masked  Bob-white.  —  Found   by  Mr.   Brown   in  the 

Barboquivari  Mountains. 
CaiUpejila  squamata :  Scaled  Partridge.  —  Most  abundant  on  the  dry  mesas 

of  ihe  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains. 
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Lopkortyx  gambelii :  Gambel  Partridgfe.  —  Common  below  5000  feet. 
Cyrionyx  montezuma  mearnsi:  Mearna  MaBsena  Partridge.  —  Common  in 

oak  regions  of  the  mountains. 
Meleagris  gallapavo  merriami :  Merriam  Turkey.  —  Found  on  the  San  Pedro 

River  and  in  oak  and  pine  regions  of  the  Catalina  Mountains. 
Columba  fasciata :    Band-tailed  Pigeon.  —  Common  in  Catalina  Moun- 
tains. 
Zenaidwra  iKocroura:  Mourning  Dove.  —  Resident  except  in  pine  region. 
Melopelia  ieucoptera :  White-winged  Dove.  —  Generally  distributed  up  to 

o5U0  feet. 
QdumbigalUna  passerina  pallescens  :  Mexican  Ground  Dove.  —  Not  uncom- 
mon about  Tucson,  Riverside,  and  Florence. 
Scardqfella  inca :  luca  Dove.  —  Found  at  Tucson  and  Florence. 
Cathartes  aura :  Turkey  Vulture.  —  Common  at  low  altitudes  thronghout 

the  year. 
Circus  hudsonius :  Marsh  Hawk.  —  Recorded  from  Tucson  in  fall,  winter, 

and  spring. 
Accipiter  vewx :  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  Common  in  fall  mig^ration  in  oak 

region  of  Santa  Catalina  range. 
Accipiter  cooperii :  Cooper  Hawk.  —  Common  resident. 
Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi :  Harris  Hawk.  —  One  taken  by  Mr.  Brown 

near  Tucson. 
Bitteo  borealis  calurus :  Western  Red  Tail.  —  Abundant  resident  through- 
out the  entire  region. 
Buteo  abhreviatus  :  Zone-tailed  Hawk.  —  Breeds  throughout  the  region. 
Buteo  swainsoni :  Swainson  Hawk.  —  Common    near   Tucson  in  warmer 

part  of  year. 
Asturina  plagiaia :  Mexican  Goshawk.  —  Not   uncommon  in   spring  and 

summer  about  Tucson. 
Aquila  chrysaetos :  Golden  Eagle.  —  Common  resident  above  4000  feet. 
Falco   mexicanus:    Prairie   Falcon.  —  Rather  common    resident  of  the 

plains. 
Falco  colutnbarius :  Pigeon  Hawk  (?).  — A  small  falcon  Heen  at  a  distance 

in  the  (\italina  pine  region. 
Falco  sparverius  deserticola :  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Common  resident 

up  to  i)00()  feet.     Breeds  in  woodpecker  holes  in  giant  cactus. 
Polyborus  cheriway :  Audubon  Caracara.  —  Rather  common  about  Tucson 

in  warmer  part  of  year  ;  a  few  apparently  resident. 
Pandion  haliaetus  carotinensis :    C^prey.  —  Not   uncommon   along    large 

watercourses. 
Strix  pratincola  :  Barn  Owl.  —  Three  specimens  taken  near  Tucson. 
Megascops   Irichapsis :   Spotted   Screech   Owl.  —  Common    resident   about 

Tucson ;  also  taken  at  Riverside  and  in  Catalinas. 
Bubo  virginiamis  pallescens  :  Western  Horned  Owl.  —  (^ommon  resident. 
Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogcpa :  Burrowing  Owl.  —  A  colony  reported  from 

near  Benson  and  another  near  Florence,  but  unusual  in  region. 
Glaucidium   phaloenoides :   Ferruginous    Pygmy    Owl.  —  Not    uncommon 

about  Tucson. 
Micropallas  whitneyi :  Elf  Owl.  —  Commonest  resident  owl  up  to  i")000  feet. 
Gfococcyx  californianus :    Road-runner.  —  Common  resident  up  to  4(K)0 

feet 
Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis  :  California  Cuckoo.  —  Rare  in  June  and 

July  on  San  Pedro  slope  of  C^italinas. 
Trogon  (sp.  '.^). —  A  species  of  trogon  undoubtedly  occurs  in  Catalina  Moun- 

tains.     Reported. 
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Ceryle  alctfon :  Belted  Kin^sher.  —  Resident. 

Dryobates  viUosus  kyloscopus :  Cabanis  Woodpecker.  —  Resident  in  pine 
forest ;  winter  visitor  to  lower  altitudes. 

Dryobatea  pubescens  homorus ;  Batchelder  Woodpecker.  —  One  seen  on  Gila 
River. 

Dryobaies  scalcuris  hairdi :  Texan  Woodpecker.  —  Common  below  4000  feet. 

Dryobates  arizonce  :  Arizona  Woodpecker.  —  Not  uncommon  in  Santa  Ritas 
and  Catalinas. 

Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchcdis  :  Red-naped  Sapsucker.  —  Migrant. 

^hyrcmicus  ikyroideus :  Williamson  Sapsucker.  —  Found  in  pines  of  Cata- 
lina  Mountains. 

Melanerpes  formicivorus  :  Ant-eating  Woodpecker.  —  Common  resident  of 
mountains  down  to  4000  feet. 

Melanerpes  torquatus :  Lewis  Woodpecker.  —  Abundant  though  irregular 
migrant  in  Catalinn  Mountains  at  low  altitudes. 

Melanerpes  uropygialis :  Gila  Woodpecker.  —  Common  resident,  especially 
in  giant  cactus  region,  and  occurs  in  numbers  up  to  4500  feet. 

Colaptes  oa/er  collaris  :  Red-shafted  Flicker.  —  Common  throughout  the 
region,  but  breeding  above  (iO()0  feet 

Coltqites  chrysoides :  Gilded  Flicker.  —  Rather  common  resident  in  g^ant 
cactus  belt. 

Antrostomus  vociferus  macromystax :  Stephens  Whip-poor-will.  —  A  whip- 
poor-will,  undoubtedly  of  this  species,  heard  in  the  Catalinas. 

PhcUcenoptUus  nuttallii :  Poor-will.  —  An  abundant  migrant ;  breeds  in 
mountain  regions. 

Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi :  Western  Nighthawk.  —  Seen  in  Catalinas  in 
early  spring  above  40('0  feet. 

Chordeiles  acut^nnis  texensis :  Texan  Nighthawk.  —  Abundant  migfrant 
below  4500  feet. 

Chtetttra  vauxii  :  Vaux  Swift.  —  Seen  between  3000  and  4000  feet  in  the 
Catalinas  in  October. 

Aeronaytes  melanolevtcus :  White- throated  Swift.  —  An  abundant  migrant ; 
a  few  probably  winter. 

Trochilus  alexandri :  Black-chinned  Hummingbird.  —  Common  summer 
resident  in  Catalina  Monntiiins. 

Calypte  costoi :  Costa  Hummingbird.  —  Common  in  Catalinas. 

Caiypte  anna  :  Anna  Hummingbird.  —  One  seen  in  Catalina  Mountains  at 
5000  feet  in  October. 

Selasphorus platycfrc%is :  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  —  Common  migrant, 
doubtless  breeding  in  (Catalinas. 

Selasphonts  ru/us :  Rufous  Hummingbird.  —  Probably  breeds  at  higher 
altitudes  in  Catalinas ;  abundant  in  August  and  September  from  4000 
to  6000  feet. 

Selasphorus  alleni :  Allen  Hummingbird.  —  One  taken  in  Catalina  Moun- 
tains. 

Stellula  calliope :  Calliope  Hummingbird.  —  Two  taken  in  Catalinas  at 
5000  feet. 

lachf  latirostris :  Broad-billed  Hummintrbird. — Summer  resident  in  Cat- 
alina Mountains. 

Tyranmis  verticalis ;  Arkansas  Kingbird.  —  One  of  the  commonest  sum- 
mer resident  birds  of  the  pL'iins,  and  common  in  April  up  to  9000  feet. 

Tyrannus  voci/erans :  Ciwsin  Kingbird.  —  Found  in  foothills  about  River- 
side and  in  Catalina  MountaiuH. 

MyiarrhtLt  mexicanus  magister:  Arizona  Crested  Flycatcher.  —  Common  in 
spring  and  summer  about  Tucson,  Florence,  Riverside,  and  the  Catalinas 
up  to  4500  feet. 
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Myiarrhus  ctnercucens :  Ash-throated  Flycatcher.  —  Abundant  migrant  and 
summer  resident. 

Mjfiarchus  lawrencei  olivaacens :  Oliyaceous  Flycatcher.  —  One  taken  at 
5000  feet  in  Catalina  Mountains;  common  in  Santa  Rita  Mountains 
(Stephens). 

Sayomissaffa  :  Say  Phoebe.  —  Common  winter  resident,  breeding  sparingly 
in  Catalina  Mountains. 

Sayomis  nigricans:  Black  Phoebe.  —  Regular  resident  in  valleys  about 
watercourses,  and  summer  resident  of  mountains. 

Contopus  horealis  :  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  Rather  common  migprant  in 
mountains. 

CorUopus  pertinax  pctllidiventris :  Cones  Flycatcher.  —  Two  recorded  from 
the  Catalinas. 

Contopus  rickardsonii :  Western  Wood  Pewee.  —  Common  summer  resident 
in  Catalina  Mountains. 

Ermdonax  difficilis :  Western  Flycatcher.  —  Found  in  Catalinas  from 
June  till  last  of  October. 

Empidonax  traillii :  Traill  Flycatcher.  —  Two  taken  in  the  Catalina  Moun- 
tains. 

Empidonax  hammondi :  Hammond  Flycatcher.  —  Migrant  in  Catalina 
Mountains. 

Empidonotx  wrightii :  Wright  Flycatcher.  —  Four  taken  in  Catalina  Moun- 
tains, 3500  to  4500  feet. 

Pyrocephalus  rt^ineus  mexicanus  .*  Vermilion  Flycatcher.  —  Resident  at 
Tucson  and  Florence  ;  a  few  breeding  up  to  45(X)  feet  in  the  Catalinas. 

Otocoris  alpestris  (subsp.  ?) :  Homed  Lark.  —  Found  about  Tucson  in  fall 
and  winter. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademaia :  Long-crested  Jay.  —  Resident  in  pines  in 
Catalina  Mountains,  descending  to  oak  region  in  winter. 

Aphelocoma  vooodhouseii :  Woodhonse  Jay.  —  Common  resident  at  head- 
waters of  Mineral  Creek  and  in  foothills  of  the  Catalinas. 

Aphelocoma  sieberii  arizonce :  Arizona  Jay.  —  Abundant  resident  in  oak 
region  of  Catalinas. 

Corvus  corax  sinuatus :  Raven.  —  Common  about  Tucson  throughout  the 
year. 

Corvus  cryptoUucus :  White-necked  Raven.  —  Common  at  times  about 
Tucson  and  other  points. 

Corvus  americanus :  Crow.  —  Ijarge  flocks  seen  in  spring  and  fall  on  foot- 
hills of  Catalinas. 

Cyanocephalus  cyanocephcdus :  Pifton  Jay.  — Seen  in  oak  belt  of  Catalinas. 

molothrus  ater  c^scurus :  Dwarf  Cowbird.  —  Common  at  Riverside  and  not 
uncommon  about  Tucson  and  Florence. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthorephaius :  Yellow-headed  Blackbird.  —  Abundant 
abont  Tucson,  Florence,  and  valley  of  the  San  Pedro  in  winter. 

Agelaius  phaniceus  sonoriensis :  Sonoran  Red-wing.  —  Common  resident. 

Stumdla  magna  hoopesi :  Rio  Grande  Meadowlark.  —  Resident. 

Icterus  parisorum :  Scott  Oriole.  —  Breeds  near  water,  and  on  arid  plains 
and  mesas  from  .'>00()  to  8000  feet. 

Icterus  cucullatus  nelsoni :  Arizona  Hooded  Oriole.  —  Common  throughout 
the  region,  being  absent  only  about  four  months,  ranging  in  summer  up 
to  nearly  6000  feet. 

Icterus  bullocki :  Bullock  Oriole.  —  Not  uncommon  about  Tucson  and  Flor- 
ence ;  rare  in  the  Catalinas. 

Scdecophagus  cyanocephalus  :  Brewer  Blackbird.  —  Abundant  winter  resi- 
dent below  3000  feet.  ^ 
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Coccothrauttes  vespertinm  morUanus :  Western  Evening  Grosbeak.  —  Seen  in 
pine  woods  of  Catalinas. 

Carpodacus  purpureus  calif ornicus  :  California  Purple  Finch.  —  Large  flocks 
seen  in  Catalina  Moantains  in  fall  and  winter  of  1885. 

Carpodacus  cassini  :  Cassin  Purple  Finch.  —  Seen  in  Catalinas  in  winter. 

Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis :  House  Finch.  —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent ;  less  common  winter  resident. 

Loxia  curvirostra  stricklandi :  Mexican  Crossbill.  —  Irregfularly  abundant 
in  Catalinas. 

Astragalinus  tristis  pallidus :  Western  Goldfinch. — Seen  in  Catalinas  in 
winter. 

Astragalinus  psaltrta  :  Arkansas  Goldfinch.  —  Nomadic  and  not  very  com- 
mon in  the  Catalinas. 

Astragalinus  psaltria  arixona :  Arizona  GK>ldfinch.  —  Less  common  than 
the  Arkansas. 

Astragalinus  lawrencei :  Lawrence  Goldfinch.  —  One  taken  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  February. 

Spinus  pinus :  Pine  Siskin.  —  Common  and  at  times  an  abundant  winter 
visitor  in  the  Catalinas. 

Calcarius  ornatus :  Chestnut-collared  Longspur.  —  A  large  flock  seen  in 
November  on  mesa  of  Catalina  foothills. 

PocBcetes  gramineus  cof\finis :  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  — Migrant  in  Cat- 
alina region. 

Ammodramits  sandwichensis  alaudinus  :  Western  Savanna  Sparrow.  —  Oc- 
curs rather  sparingly  about  Tucson  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring  (Brown). 

Ammodramus  savannarum  bimaculatus  :  Western  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  — 
Apparently  rather  an  uncommon  resident  of  the  mesas  of  the  Catalina 
foothills. 

Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus :  Western  Lark  Sparrow.  —  Resident  about 
Tucson  and  common  in  the  Catalina  region  up  to  5000  feet  in  the 
warmer  months. 

Zonotrichia  Uucopkrys :  White-crowned  Sparrow.  —  Apparently  rare. 

Zanotrichia  leucophrys  gambelii :  Intermediate  Sparrow.  —  Winter  resident. 

SpizeUa  socialis  arizona :  Western  Chipping  sparrow.  —  In  Catalinas  ;  rare 
in  summer,  abundant  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 

Spizella  pallida :  Clay-colored  Sparrow.  —  Seen  at  Mineral  Creek  in  Octo- 
ber. November,  and  March. 

fktizella  atrogularis :  Black-chinned  Sparrow.  —  Apparently  rare. 

jtunco  hytmalis :  Slate-colored  Junco.  —  Rare,  but  of  regfular  occurrence  in 
the  Catalina  region. 

Junco  hyemalis  connectens :  Intermediate  Junco.  —  Commou  winter  resident. 

Junco  mearnsi :  Pink-sided  Junco.  —  Apparently  not  very  common  in  the 
Catalinas. 

Junco  camceps :  Gray-headed  Junco.  —  Common  in  winter  in  foothill  region 
of  the  Catalinas. 

Junco  phceonotus  palliatus :  Arizona  Junco.  —  Found  in  Catalinas  and  Pinal 
mountains  in  pine  woods  in  fall  and  winter. 

Junco  phffonoius  dorsaiis :  Red -backed  Junco. — Three  specimens  taken  in 
the  Catalinas. 

Amphispiza  hilineata  deserticola :  Desert  Sparrow.  —  Common  resident  of 
the  foothill  region  of  the  Catalinas,  and  abundant  about  Tucson. 

Amphispiza  belli  nevadensis :  Sage  Sparrow.  —  One  seen  in  Catalina  Moun- 
tains ;  not  common  at  Tucson.  A  number  seen  on  low  mesa  near  the 
San  Pedro  in  November. 

AimcphUa  carpalis :  Rufous-winged  Sparrow.  —  Common  in  Catalina  foot- 
liills  in  migrations,  3000  to  4500  feet. 
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'Aimophila  ruficeps  acottii :  Scott  Sparrow.  —  Resident  in  the   Catalinas 

down  to  3000  feet  in  winter. 
Melospiza  nulodia  fallax :  Desert  Song  Sparrow.  —  Apparently   resident 

about  Tucson. 
Melospiza  melodia  morUana  :  Mountain  Song  Sparrow.  —  Not  uncommon  on 

San  Pedro  River  in  January  ;  in-egular  winter  visitor  about  Tucson. 
Melospiza  lincolnii :  Lincoln  Sparrow.  —  Regular  migrant  in  the  Catalina 

Mountains  ;  a  few  probably  winter. 
PipUo  maculcUus  megalonyx :  Spurred  Towhee.  —  Common  resident  of  the 

Catalinas,  breeding  above  5000  feet. 
Pipilo/uaau  mesoleucus :  Canyon  Towhee.  —  (^ommon  resident  throughout 

the  entire  region,  ranging  up  to  pine  forests  in  warmer  months. 
Pipilo  aberti :  Abert  Towhee.  —  Resident  about  Tucson  and  Florence. 
Oreospiza    chlorura :    Oreen-tailed   Towhee.  —  Common   migrsuit  in  the 

Catalinas,  a  few  wintering. 
Cardinaiis  cardinalis  guperbus :  Arizona  Cardinal.  —  Generally  distributed, 

ranging  up  to  about  5000  feet. 
Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata :  Arizona  Pyrrhnloxia.  —  Rare  or  casual  in  foothills  of 

the  Catalinas.     Rather  common  about  Tucson. 
Zamelodia  melanocephcUa :  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  —  Found  breeding  at 

5000  feet  at  Mineral  Creek ;  found  also  in  Catalina  Mountains. 
Gidraca  ccerulea  lazula :  Western  Blue   Grosbeak.  —  Rather  rare  about 

Tucson  in  spring  (Brown). 
Cyanospiza  amcma :  Lazuli  Bunting.  —  Found  at  Mineral  Creek  and  in 

Catalinas ;  breeds,  but  not  commonly,  about  Tucson. 
Spiza  americana :  Dickcissel.  —  One  taken  near  Tucson  in  September  by 

Mr.  Brown. 
Ccdamospiza  melanocorys :  Lark  Bunting.  —  Seen   nearly  throughout  the 

year,  sometimes  in  enormous  flocks. 
Piranga  Ivdoviciana :  Louisiana   Tanager.  —  Summer    resident    in    pine 

forests  of  the  mountains. 
Piranga  hepalica :  Hepatic  Tanager.  —  Summer  resident  in  the  oak  regions. 
Piranga  rubra  cooperi :  Cooper  Tamper.  —  (^ommon  summer  resident  about 

Tucson,  Riverside,  Florence,  Mineral  Creek,  and  the  San  Pedro  Valley. 

A  few  breed  in  the  Catalinas. 
Progne  subis  hesperia :  Western  Martin.  —  Rather  uncommon  about  Tucson. 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons  :  E^ive  Swallow.  —  Seen  in  numbers  about  Riverside 

in  April. 
Hirundo  erythrogastra :  Bam  Swallow.  —  Common  migrant.     Breeds  spar- 
ingly in  the  (Catalinas  at  5000  feet. 
Tachycineta  bicolor :  Tree  Swallow.  — Rare  about  Tucson  (Brown). 
Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida :  Violet-green  Swallow.  —  Commonest  swal- 
low of  the  Catalinas. 
Riparia  riparia  :  Bank  Swallow.  —  Breeds  about  Fort  Lowell  (Brown). 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis :  Rough-winged  Swallow.  —  Rather  rare  about 

Tucson  (Brown). 
Amjyelis  cedrorum :  Cedar  Waxwing. — Taken  near  Tucson  in  May  and 

June. 
Phainopepla  nitens :  Phainopepla.  —  Summer  resident  to  about  ^(XX)  feet. 

Wint^ers  in  small  numbers  from  Tucson  southward. 
lAinius  ludovicianus  exctUutorides :    White -rumped  Shrike.  — Resident  to 

about  5500  feet. 
Vireo  giltnis :  Warbling  Vireo.  —  Common  migrant.     A  few  breed  in  the 

Cat'ilinas  :is  low  as  .'1500  feet. 
Vireo  solitarius  cassinii :  Cassjn  Vireo.  —  Rather  uncommon  migrant  in 

the  Catalinas. 
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Vireo  solitarius  plumbeus :  Plumbeous  Vireo.  —  Undoubtedly  breeds  in  the 

mountains  above  7000  feet. 
V'ireo  htUtoni  stephensi :  Stephens  Vireo.  —  Four  specimens  taken  in  the 

mountains. 
Vireo  pusillus :  Least  Vireo.  —  Common  summer  resident  up  to  4000  feet. 
Vireo  vicinior :  Gray  Vireo.  —  Fairly  abundant  on  Catalina  foothills  from 

2800  to  4(X)0  feet. 
Hdminthophila  lucice :  Lucy  Warbler.  —  A  common  migrant  and  summer 

resident  in  suitable  places  up  to  4000  feet. 
HelmirUhophila   virginice :    Virginia  Warbler.  —  Doubtless  breeds  in  the 

Catalinas  above  4000  feet. 
Helmintkophila  rvbricapilla  gutturalis :  Calaveras  Warbler.  —  Mig^nt  in 

the  Catalinas  at  4000  feet. 
HelmirUhophila    celata    lutescens:  Lutescent  Warbler.  —  Rather    common 

spring  and  fall  migrant  in  the  Catalinas  at  4000  feet  and  probably  breeds 

in  the  pine  forests  of  the  higher  altitudes. 
Dendroica  olivacea :  Olive  Warbler.  —  Seen    in    the    Catalinas   at  about 

10.000  feet  in  November,  in  company  with  bluebirds. 
Dendroica  cestiva  sonorana  :  Sonora  Yellow  Warbler.  —  Rather  common, 

breeding  in  the  Catalinas  up  to  4500  feet. 
Dendroica  coronata :  Yellow-rumped  Warbler.  —  Not  nearly  so  common  as 

D,  auduboni^  but  of  regular  occurrence  as  a  migrant. 
Dendroica  auduboni :  Audubon  Warbler.  —  A  common  migrant;  a  few 

probably  breed  in  the  pine  forests.     They  winter  in  small  numbers  in 

the  i-iver  valleys. 
Dendroica  gracice  :  Grace  Warbler.  —  Seen  in  pine  forests  of  Catalinas  in 

spring. 
Dendroica  nigrescens:    Black-throated   Gray  Warbler.  —  Quite   common 

migrant  in  the  Catalinas,  breeding  rarely  above  4500  feet. 
Dendroica  townsendi :  Townsend  Warbler.  —  Found  migrating  in  the  Pinal 

and  Catalina  ranges. 
Dendroica  ocddentalis :  Hermit  Warbler.  —  Found  once  in  Catalinas  at 

3500  feet. 
Seiurtu  noveboracensis  notabiiis :    Grinnell   Water  Thrush.  —  Two  birds 

probably  of  this  subspecies  taken  at  8500  feet  in  the  Catalinas,  in  Sep- 
tember. 
Geothlypia  tolmiei :  Macg^ivray  Warbler.  —  Rather  a  common  mig^rant,  a 

few  probably  breeding  in  the  Catalinas. 
Geothlypis  tridkas  occidentalis :  Western  Yellow-throat.  —  A   rather  com- 
mon migrant ;  breeds  about  Tucson. 
Icieria  virens  longicauda :  Long-tailed  Chat.  —  Common  migruit  and  sum- 
mer resident  in  suitable  localities  up  to  4(X)0  feet. 
Wilaonia  pusilla  piUolata :    Pileolated   Warbler.  —  Rather  common  mi- 
grant. 
Setophaga  rtUicilla :  Redstart.  —  One  taken  near  Tucson  by  Mr.  Brown, 

and  one  in  Catalina  Mountains. 
Setophaga  picta  :  Painted  Redstart.  —  Summer  resident  in  the  Catalinas, 

breeding  as  low  as  5000  feet  in  the  oak  belt. 
Cardellina  rvbrifrons  :  Red-faced  Warbler.  —  Common  in  the  pine  forests 

of  the  Catalinas  in  April. 
Anthtt8  pensilvanicus  :  Pipit.  —  Not  uncommon  as  a  mig^nt  throughout  the 

region. 
OroacopUs  montanus :  Sage  Thrasher.  —  Common  fall   migrant  in   Pinal 

Mountains ;  common  migrant  and  winter  resident  of  Catalina  foothills  u)} 

to  3500  feet. 
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Mimus  polyglottos  leucaptertu :  Western  Mockingbird.  —  Common  resident 

throughout  the  region  np  to  5000  feet. 
Toxostoma  bendirei:  Bendire  Thraaher.  —  Resident  on  the  plains  from 

Tucson  southward,  and  quite   common  about  Florence  in  the  warmer 

months.     Breeds  in  Catalinas  below  4000  feet. 
Toxostoma  curvirosire  palmeri:  Palmer  Thrasher. — Common  resident  iu 

choUa  cactus  region. 
Toxostoma  crissalis :  Crissal  Thrasher.  —  Apparently  resident  throughout 

the  region. 
IMeodiftes  brunneicapillus :  Cactos  Wren.  —  Common  resident  throughout 

the  region  below  4000  feet. 
Salpinctes  obsoletus :  Rock  Wren.  —  More  or  less  abundant  in  the  counties 

considered. 
Catherpes   mexicanus  consperstts:  Canyon  Wren.  —  Resident  in  mountain 

canyons  up  to  5<K)0  feet. 
Thryomanes  hewickii  Uucogaster :  Baird  Wren.  —  Resident  in  the  Catalinas 

and  Pinal  Mountains  up  to  about  0000  feet. 
Troglodytes  aedon  aztecus:  Western  House  Wren.  —  Breeds  in  pine  re- 
gions. 
Cistothorus  pcUustris  plesius  :  Western  Marsh  Wren.  —  One  taken  by  Mr. 

Brown  near  Tucson. 
Certhia  familiaris  albescens :  Mexican  Creeper.  —  One  taken  in  pine  forests 

of  Catalinas  in  April. 
Sitta  carolinensis  aauecUa :  Slender-billed  Nuthatch.  —  Conmion  resident  in 

pine  woods  and  higher  altitudes. 
Sitta  canadensis :  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  One  taken  at  4500  feet  in  the 

Catalinas. 
Sitta  pygnuFa  :  Pygmy  Nuthatch.  —  Found  in  pine  forests  of  Pinal  and 

Catalina  Mountains. 
Parus  woUweberi  .*  Bridled  Titmouse.  —  Rather  common  resident  of  the 

oak  region  in  the  Pinal  and  Catalina  Mountains. 
Psaltriparus  plumbeus :  Lead-colored  Bush-Tit.  —  Resident  in  the  Cata- 
linas up  to  about  7500  feet. 
Auriparus  flaviceps  :  Verdin.  —  Resident  throughout  the  entire  region  up 

to  4000  feet. 
Regulus    calendula :    Ruby-crowned    Kinglet.  —  Common    migrant    and 

winter  resident  in  the  oak  belt- 
PolioptHa  cceridea  obscura :  Western  Gnatcatcher.  —  Breeds  commonly  in 

the  Catalinas,  but  winters  on  the  plains  and  mesas. 
Polioptila  plumbea :  Plumbeous  Gnatcatcher.  —  Common   resident  about 

Tucson  and  in  valley  of  San  Pedro. 
Mya^estes  townsendii :  Townsend  Solitaire.  —  Found  in  the  mountains. 
Hylocichla  Jitscescens  salicicola  :  Willow  llirush.  —  One  taken  by  Mr.  Brown 

at  Tucson. 
Hylocichla  guttata :  Alaska  Hermit  Thrush.  —  Winter  visitant. 
Hylocichla  guttata  auduboni :    Audubon   Hermit  Thrush.  —  Three  speci- 
mens taken. 
Merula  migratoria  propinqua  :  Western  Robin.  —  Common  winter  resident, 

8500  to  6000  feet. 
Sialia  mexicana  Occident alis ;  Western  Bluebird.  —  Winter  resident  of  the 

foothills ;  also  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  the  Catalinas. 
Sialia  arctica :  Mountain  Bluebird.  —  Irregular  fall  and  winter  visitant  of 

the  foothills. 
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American  Birds.     Little,  Brown   &,   Co.,  Boston,  3  vols.,  Land  Birds, 

1874 ;  2  vols..  Water  Birds,  1884. 
Beddard,  F.  £.    Study  and  Classification  of  Birds.     Longmans,  Green  <& 

Co.,  New  York,  1898. 
Bendire,  Charles  E.    Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds.     Smith- 
sonian Institution,  2  vols.  1892,  1895.     (Land  birds  through  Icterid».) 
Cassin,  J.    Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  Texas,  California,  etc.,  1853, 1855, 

1856. 
Cooper,  J.  G.,  and  Suck  let,  G.    Pacific  R.  R.  Report,  vol.  xii.  No.  ii. 

1860. 
Couss,  Elliott.    Bibliog^phv  of  Ornithology,  Part  i.,  Faunal  Papers, 

Appendix  to  Birds  of  Colorado  Valley,  566-784,   1878;  Parts  ii.  and 

iii..  Systematic  Papers,  Bull.  Geol.  and  Geog.  ^^urv.  Terr.,  Hayden,  vol. 

V.  Nos.  2  and  4, 1879 ;  Part  iv.,  Faunal  Papers  on  British  Birds,  Proc. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  for  1879.  — Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  U.  S. 

G^l.  Surv.  Terr.   1878.  —  Birds  of  the   Northwest,  U.  S.  QietA.  Surv. 

Terr.  1874.  —  Key  to  North  American  Birds,  2d  ed.  1884. 
Evans,  A.   H.    Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ix.,  Birds.    Macmillan  Co., 

New  York,  1899. 
Fisher,  A.  K.     Rept.  Om.  Death  Valley  Exped.,  N.  A.  Fauna  No.  7, 

1893.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Heerman,  a.  L.    Pacific  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  x.  part  iv.  Nos.  i.  and  ii.,  Birds, 

1859. 
Henshaw,  H.  W.     Rept.  Om.  Spec,  Wheeler's  Surv.  for  the  Years  1871, 

1872,  and  1873.  —  Exp.  West  Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  v.  chap.  iii.  Zo- 
ology, 1875. 
Kbmnerlt,  C.  B.  R.    Pacific  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  x.  No.  3,  Birds,  19,  1859. 
Merriah,  C.  H.    Mammals  and  Birds.     6th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Gkol.  Surv. 

Terr.  1872. 
Nelson,  E.  W.    Rept.  Nat.  Hist.  Coll.  Alaska  Arct  Ser.,  No.  iii.  part  i.. 

Birds,  1877. 
Newton,  Alfred.    Dictionary  of  Birds.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  4 

vols.,  189:^1896. 
RiDowAT,  Robert.    Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.    Bull.  No.  50, 

U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  1901,  1902.  —  Hummingbirds,  Ann.  Rept.  U.S.  Nat. 

Mus.  1890,  sec.  iii.  253.  —  Nomenclature   of  Colors,  Little,  Brown  & 

Co.,  Boston,  1896.  —  Manual  of  North  American  Birds,  J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  2d  ed.  1896.  —  Ornithology  of  Survey  of  4()th 

Parallel,  U.  S.  Geol.  Expl.,  part  iii.  1877. 
Stejneobr,  L.,  and  Others.     Riverside  Natural  History,  vol.  iv.,  Birds. 

(1885.)     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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TowMSEMD,  C.  H.     Notes  on  Birds  of  Kowak  River,  and  other  portions  of 

Alaska,  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1^>85. 
TuRNKR,  L.  M.     Contr.  to  Nat.  Hist.  Alaska,  Arctic  Ser.  No.  ii.  1SS6. 
WoODHOUSK,  S.  W.     Rept.  Sitgreaves  Exped.  Zufli  and  Colorado  Rivers, 

1853. 

PERIODICALS. 

Ambrican  Field.     American  Field  Publishing  Compan}',  801  Masonic 

Temple,  Chicago. 
Auk,  The.    Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bird-Lore.     The  Macmijlan  Comptmy,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.     {See  Condor.) 
BuiiLBTiN  OF  THE  NuTTALL  Oknjtholoqical  Club.    Cambridge,  Mass., 

187^1883. 
Condor,  The.    Santa  Clara,  California  (vol.  i.  published  as  Bull.  Cooper 

Cm.  Club).  • 

Forest  and  Stream.    343  Broadway,  New  York. 
NiDOLOGiST,  The.     Alameda,  California,  181)3-1896. 
Ornithologist  and  Oolooist.    Hyde  Pai-k,  Mass.,  1881-1802. 
OspREF,  The.     The  Osprey  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Proceedings  California  Academy  of  Sciences.    Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  San 

Francisco,  California. 
Recreation.    23  West  24th  Street,  New  York. 
ZoE.     San  Diego,  California,  1st  ser.  1890-189-1. 

STATE  LISTS. 

Arizona.  —  Coues,  Elliott.  Birds  of  Fort  Whipple,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila.  xviii.  18()5,  1866  ;•  Birds  of  Color^ido  Valley,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  j 

Terr.  1878.  —  Henshaw,  H.  W.  Annotated  List  of  Birds  of  Arizona, 
Ezpl.  and  Surv.  West  100th  Meridian,  1875.  —  Mearns,  p.  A.  Avi- 
fauna of  Portions  of  Arizona,  Auk,  vii.  45,  251,  1890.  —  IVfibKiAM,  C. 
H.,  San  Francisco  Mountain  Region  and  Desert  of  Little  Colorado,  N. 
Am.  Fauna,  No.  3,  Biol.  Surv.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  —  Scott,  W.'  E.  D. 
Notes  from  Mountains  of  Southern  Arizona,  Auk,  ii.  348,  1885.  Avi- 
fauna of  Pinal  Countv,  with  Remarks  on  Birds  of  Pima  and  Oila  Coun- 
ties, Auk.  iii.  249,  383,  421 ;  iv.  16,  196;  v.  29,  159. 

BritiBh  Columbia.  — ■  Chapman,  F.  M.  Collection  of  Birds  of  British 
Columbia,  by  C.  P.  Streator,  Am.  Miis.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  3,  No.  i.  18JX). — 
Fannin,  John.  Check-List  of  British  Columbia  Birds.  Provincial  Mu- 
seum, 1898. — Osgood,  W.  H.  Natural  Ilistory  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  21,  Biol.  Surv.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Canada.  —  Macoun,  John.  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds,  Geol.  Surv. 
Canada,  1900. 

California.  —  General.  Beldino,  Lyman.  Land  Birds  of  the  Pacific 
District,  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  San  Francisco,  1890.  —  Cooper,  J.  G.  Orni- 
thology of  California,  Geol.  Surv.  Calif.  1870.  —  Grinnell,  Joseph. 
Check-List  of  California  Birds,  Pacific  Coast  Avifauna,  No.  iii.  1902. 
—  LoOMis,  L.  M.  (I'alifomia  Water  Birds,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.  Ser.  2  and 
8,1895,  1896,  1900.  — Loca/.  Barlow,  C,  and  Prick,  W.  W.  List  of 
Birds,  Placerville  to  Lake  Tahoe,  (!!ondor,  iii.  150,  1^K)1.  —  Blake,  E. 
W.  Summer  Birds  of  Santa  Cruz  Island,  Auk,  iv.  328,  1S87.  —  Bryant, 
Walter.  Birds  and  Eg-gs  from  the  Farallon  Islands.  Proc.  Cal.  Acad. 
2d  Ser.  i.  18S8.  —  Cooper,  J.  G.  Additions  to  Birds  of  Ventura  Countv, 
Auk,  iv.  85,  1887 ;  Califomian  Garden  Bii'ds,  Am.  Nat.  x.  No.  2,  90, 
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1876.  —  EvERMAMN,  B.  W.  Birds  of  Ventura  County,  Auk,  iii.  86, 179, 
1886.  —  Grinkell,  Joseph.  BirdH  of  Pacific  Slope  of  Los  Angles 
County,  Pasadena  Acad.  Sci.  No.  ii.  1898.  — Kkelek,  Chas.  A.  Bird 
Notes  Afield,  Elder  &  Shepard,  San  Francisco,  1889.  — McGregob,  R. 
C.  Land  Birds  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  Pac.  Coast  Avifauna,  No.  2,  19()1. 
—  Mehkiam,  C.  H.  Biological  Survey  of  Mount  Shasta,  N.  Am.  Fauna, 
No.  16,  Biol.  Snrv.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  —  Oberholsek,  H.  C.  Birds  from 
Santa  Barl>ara  Islands,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  vol.  xzii.  No.  1195,  205, 
1900.  —  Taylor,  H.  R.,  and  Baklow.  C.  Story  of  the  Farallones, 
Alameda,  Cal.,  1807.  —  Townsemd,  C.  II.  Field  Notes  on  Mammals, 
Birds,  and  Reptiles  of  Northern  California,  Birds,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  X.  190,  188Tt  —  Van  Demburoh,  John.  Birds  Observed  in  Ceu> 
tral  California  in  180:],  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  18i)8 :  Birds  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  vol.  zxxviii.  157,  1899. 

Colorado.  —  Cookk,  W.  W.  Birds  of  Colorado,  State  Agr.  Coll.  Bull. 
37,  1897;  44,1898;  56,  1900.  — Drew,  F,  M.  Vortical  Range  of  Birds 
in  Colorado,  Auk,  ii.  11, 1885. 

Hudson  Bay. — Preble,  Edward  A.  Bioloeical  Investigations  of 
Hudson  Bay  Region,  N.  Am.  Fauna.  No.  22,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  1902. 

Idaho.  —  Merriam,  C.  H.  Biological  Recoimoissance  of  South  Central 
Idaho,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  5,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  —  Merrill,  J.  C.  Notes 
on  Birds  of  Fort  Sherman,  Auk.  xiv.  ;i47,  1897 ;  xv.  14,  1898. 

Kansas.  —  Goss,  N.  S.  Birds  of  Kansas,  Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  1891. 

Lower  California.  —  Belding,  Ltman.  Catalogue  Coll.  Birds  from 
Western  Coast  and  Cape  Regions  of  Lower  California,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  vol.  v.  527,  1882.  —  Brewster,  Willlvm.  Birds  of  Cape  Region, 
Lower  California,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  xli.  1,  Sept.  1902.  —  Bryant, 
Walter.  Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Lower  California,  Mexico,  Proc.  Cal. 
Acad.  Sci.  1889. 

Manitoba.  —  Thompson,  E.  E.  Birds  of  Manitoba,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.  vol.  xiii.  458,  1890. 

Montana.  —  Cooper,  J.  G.  Fauna  of  Montana,  Am.  Nat.  ii.  and  iii. 
1869.  —  Richmond,  Charles  W.,  and  Knowlton,  F.  H.  Birds  of 
South  Central  Montana,  Auk,  xi.  298.  1894.  —  Silloway,  P.  M.  Sum- 
mer Birds  of  Flathead  Lake,  Universitv  Montana,  Bull.  No.  3.  Biol. 
Ser.  1.  1901.  —  Thorne,  P.  M.  Birds  o'f  Fort  Keogh,  Auk,  xii.  211, 
1895. 

Nebraska.  —  Bruner,  Lawrence.  Notes  on  Nebraska  Birds,  Neb. 
State  Horticult.  Soc.  1890.  —  Walcott,  R.  H.  Corrections  to  Bruner, 
Proc.  Neb.  Om.  Union. 

Nevada.  —  Fisher,  A.  K.  Ornithology  of  Deatli  Valley  Exp.,  from 
N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  7,  ISlKi,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  —  Hoffman,  W.  J. 
Birds  of  Neyada,  Bull.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surr.  vol.  vi.  No.  2,  Uayden 
Surv.  1881. 

New  Mexico.  —  Anthony,  A.  W.  Birds  of  Soutli western  New  Mex- 
ico, Auk,  ix.  357,  1892.  —  Henry,  T.  C.  Catalogue  of  Birds  of  New 
Mexico.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi.  104,  LSoi) ;  Notes  on  Birds  of 
New  Mexico,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  vii.  JJOO,  1S.')5.  —  Henshaw, 
H.  W.  Birds  of  Upper  Pecos  River,  Auk,  ii.  :J2(J,  1885;  iii.  73,  1880. 
Mitchell,  W.  I.  Birds  of  San  Miguel  County,  Auk,  xv.  300,  1898. 

Oregon.  —  Anthony,  A.  W.,  Birds  of  Washington  ('ounty.  Auk,  iii.  101, 
1886.  —  Belding,  Lyman.  Birds  of  Pacific  Coast,  California  Acad. 
Sci.,  San  Francisco,  ISiK).  —  Bf.ndirr,  Charles  E.  Notes  on  Birds  of 
Southeastern  Oregon,  Proc.  Bont.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  xix.  1877,  109.  — 
Merrill,  J.  C.  Birds  of  Fort  Klamath.  Auk,  v.  139,  251,  357,  1S8S.— 
TowNREND,  J.  K.  Catalogue  Birds  of  Oregon,  Narrative  Journ.  across 
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Rocky  Mts.,  Appendix,  Perkins  &  Marvin,  Boston,  1839.  —  Woodcock, 
A.  R.  Annotated  List  of  Birds  of  Oregon,  Ore.  Agr.  Ezper.  Station, 
Bull.  No.  08,  1902,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

South  Dakota.  —  Qbinnell,  G.  B.  Ludloi^'s  Rept  Reconn.  Black 
Hills,  Zool.  Rept  chap,  ii.,  Birds,  1875.  —  McChesnby,  C.  £.  Birds  of 
Goteau  des  Prairies  of  Eastern  Dakota,  Forest  and  ^Stream,  vol.  viii.  176, 
192,  224,  214,  201. 

Texas.  —  Attwateb,  H.  P.  Birds  of  San  Antonio,  Auk,  ix.  3^J7,  1892.  — 
Bkowm,  N.  C.  Second  Season  in  Texas,  Auk,  i.  120,  1884.  —  Chapman, 
F.  M.  Birds  of  Corpus  Christi,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  No.  2,  art. 
xxii.  315.  —  Llotd,  W.  Birds  of  Tom  Green  and  Concho  Counties,  Auk, 
iv.  181,  289, 1887.  —  Mebbill,  J.  C.  Notes  on  Texan  Birds,  Bull.  Nutt. 
Omith.  Club,  i.  No.  iv.  88,  1870.  —  Sennbtt,  G.'B.  Notes  on  Orni- 
thology of  Lower  Rio  Grande,  Bull.  U.  S.  Gkol.  Surv.  Terr.  iv.  No.  i.  1, 
1878;  V.  No.  3,  371, 1879. 

Utah.  —  Hemshaw,  H.  W.  Annotated  List  of  Birds  of  Utah,  Ann.  Lyo. 
Nat  Hist.  N.  T.  xi.  1874,  1 ;  Notes  on  the  Bird  Fauna  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  v.  No.  ii.  xi.  108,  1873. 

Washington.  —  Coopkk,  J.  C,  and  Sucklet,  G.  Birds  of  47(ii  and 
49th  Parallels,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rept.  vol.  xii.  book  ii.  part  iii.  No.  3,  1800. 

—  Dawson,  W.  L.  Birds  of  Okonogan  County,  Auk,  xiv.  108,  1897 ; 
Birds  of  Yakima  County,  Wilson,  Bull.  New  Ser.  vol.  ix.  No.  2,  No.  39, 
1902.  —  KoBBE,  W.  H.     Birds  of  Cape  Disappointment,  Auk,  xviL  349, 

1900.  —  Lawrence,  R.  H.  Birds  of  Gray^s  Harbor,  Auk,  ix.  39,  352, 
1892.  —  Rathbdn,  S.  F.  Birds  of  Seattle,  Auk,  xix.  131,  1902.  — 
Rhoai>6.  S.  N.  Notes  on  Washing^n  and  British  Columbia  Birds,  Auk, 
X.  10,  1893. 

Wyoming.  —  Cabt,  Mekbitt.   Birds  of  Black  Hills,  Auk,  xviii.  281, 

1901.  —  Knight,  Wilbur  C.  Birds  of  Wyoming,  University  of  Wyo- 
ming, Laramie.    Inpress, 

SPECLAX.  SUBJECTS  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 

SPECIAL  BUBJECTS. 

Bird  Protection. 

A.  0.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Protection.  Annual  Repts.,  Auk,  xiv.  21, 
1897;  XV.  81,  1898;  xvi.  55,  1899;  xvii.  51,  1900;  xviii.  08,  1901  ;  xix. 
31,  1902. —  Game  Laws  in  Brief,  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co. 
(Quarterly),  New  York.  —  Palmer,  T.  S.,  and  Oldys,  H.  W.  Digest  of 
Game  Laws,  1901,  Bull.  10,  Biol.  Surv.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Game  Laws 
for  1902,  Farmer's  Bull.  No.  1(50,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  —  Palmer,  T.  S. 
Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  other  than  Game  Birds,  Bull. 
No.  12,  Biol.  Surv.,  revised  ed.  1902.  —  Lanoe,  D.  Our  Native  Birds, 
How  to  Protect  them  and  Attract  them  to  our  Homes,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1899.  —  Masefield,  J.  R.  B.  Wild  Bird  Pro- 
t<»ction  and  Nesting  Boxes,  Taylor  Bros.,  Leeds,  England,  1897.  —  Bird- 
Lore,  Audubon  Department,  The  Macmillan  Company,  Harrisburg,  Ponn. 

—  Babcock,  C.  a.  Bird  Day  ;  How  to  Prepare  for  It,  Silver,  Burdett 
<&  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston,  1901. 

Food  of  Birds. 

Publications  of  Biologiccd  Sttrvey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  —  Bral, 
F.  E.  L.  ^ood  of  Woodpeckers,  Bull.  No.  7,  1895.  —  Food  of  Bobo- 
link,   Blackbirds,   and  Gnickles,  Bull.  No.  13.  1900;    Some  Common 
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Birds  in  their  Relation  to  Agricalture,  Farmer's  Bulletin,  No.  54, 1897  ; 
Crow  Blackbirds  and  their  Food,  Yearbook  for  1894  ;  The  Meadowlark 
and  Baltimore  Oriole,  Yearbook  for  189r> ;  The  Blue  Jay  and  its  Food, 
Yearbook  for  189(5 ;  Birds  that  Injure  Grain,  Yearbook  for  1897 ;  How 
Birds  Affect  the  Orchard,  Yearbook  for  1900 ;  The  Food  of  Cuckoos, 
Bull.  No.  9,  1896 ;    The  Food  of  NesUing  Birds,  Yearbook  for  1900. 

—  FiSHJiB,  A.  K.  Hawks  and  Owls  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Farmer, 
Yearbook  for  1894  ;  Two  Vaniahing  Qarae  Birds,  Woodcock  and  Wood 
Duck,  Yearbook  for  J  901.  —  Judd,  S.  D.  Four  Common  Birds  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden,  Yearbook  for  1895 ;  The  Food  of  ShHkes,  Bull.  No. 
9,  1898 ;  The  Rehition  of  Sparrows  to  Agriculture,  Bull.  No.  15,  1901. 

—  Mebbiah,  C.  H.,  and  B arrows,  W.  B.  The  EnglUsh  Sparrow  in 
America,  Bull.  No.  1,  1889.  —  Palmer,  T.  S.  A  Review  of  Economic 
Ornithology  in  the  United  States,  Yearbook  for  1899. 

•  Migration, 

Baird,  S.  F.  Distribution  and  Migration  N.  Am.  Birds,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci. 
Arts,  vol.  xli.,  Jan.  18t56. — Beldimo,  Lyman.  Land  Birds  of  Pacific 
Coast  District.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  San  Francisco,  1890.  —  Brewster,  Wil- 
liam. Bird  Migration  Memoirs  Nutt.  Oni.  Club,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1886. 

.  —  Chapman,  F.  M.  Remarks  on  Origin  of  Migration,  Auk,  zi.  12, 1894. 

—  CooKB,  W.  W.  Bird  Migration  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Div.  £con. 
Om.  BulL  No.  2,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  —  Gatkb,  H.  Heligoland,  David  Doug- 
las, Edinburgh,  1895.  —  LooMis,  L.  M.  Water  Birds  of  California,  Proc. 
Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  San  Francisco.  —  Stone,  Witmer.  Bird  Waves  and 
their  Graphic  Representation,  Auk,  viii.  194,  1891  ;  Graphic  Representa- 
tion of  Bird  Migration,  Auk,  vi.  139,  1889.  See,  also,  sections  on  Migra- 
tion in  Chapman's  Bird-Life  and  Newton's  Dictionary  of  Birds. 

Moult  and  Protective  Coloration. 

Chadbourne,  A.  P.  Individual  Dichromatism  in  Megasccpa  asio.  Auk, 
xiii.  321, 1896 ;  xiv.  38,  1897.  —  Clarke,  H.  L.  Pterylographv  of  the  Ca- 
primulgidw.  Auk,  xviii.  1G7,  1901.  —  Dwioht,  Jonathan,  Jr.  Moult  of 
Quails  and  Grouse,  Auk,  xvii.  143,  1900 ;  Plumage  Cycles  and  Relation 
between  Plumages  and  Moults,  Auk,  xix.  248, 1902 ;  Sequence  of  Moults 
and  Plumages  of  Larida),  Auk,  xviii.  49,  1901 ;  Sequeuces  of  Plumages 
and  Moults  of  PasHcrine  Birds,  Annals  New  York  Acad.  Sci.  vol.  xiii.  77, 
1896.  —  Stone.  Witmer.  Moulting  of  Birds,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
PhiU.  1896,  108;  Moult  and  Alleged  Color  Change  in  Birds,  Ibis,  Apr. 
1901, 177  ;  Summer  Moulting  of  Plumage  of  Certain  Ducks,  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat  Sci.  Phila.  1899,  407.  See,  also,  Newton^s  Dictionary,  Moult,  and 
Chapman's  Bird-Life,  chap,  iii.,  Colors  of  Birds. 

Nests  and  Eggs. 

Bbndibe,  Chableb  E.  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds,  2  vols. 
Smith.  Inst.  1892,  1895.  —  Davie,  Oliver.  Nests  and  Eggs  of  North 
American  Birds,  5th  ed.  Landon  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1898.  See,  also, 
the  Condor,  Osprey,  and  Nidologist. 

Songs. 

BlOKNRLL,  E.  P.  A  Study  of  the  Singing  of  our  Birds,  Auk,  i.  60,  126, 
209,  322.  1884 ;  ii.  144, 24i>,  18S5.  —  Cheney,  S.  P.  Wood  Notes  Wild. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  1892.  — Oldys,  H.  W.  Parallel  Growth  of  Bird 
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and  Human  Music,  Harper's  Monthly,  August,  190^vol.  cv.  No.  dcxxvii. 
474. — WiTCHELL,  Charles  A.  Evolution  of  Bird-Song^,  Adam  & 
Charles  Black,  London,  1896. 

POPULAR  BIRD  BOOKS. 

Baskett,  J.  N.  The  Story  of  the  Birds,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1897.  —  Burroughs,  John.  Wake-Robin  ;  Fresh  Fields ;  Birds 
and  Poets ;  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey ;  Pepacton ;  Winter  Sunshine ; 
Sig^ns  and  Seasons ;  Riverby,  Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.,  Boston.  — 
Chapman,  Frank  M.  Bii'd  Life  (popular  colored  ed.),  1902 ;  Bird 
Studies  with  a  Camera,  1900 ;  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  1902,  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York,  —  Egkstorbi,  Fannie 
Hardy.  The  Bird  Book,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901;  The 
Woodpeckers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901.  —  Elliot,  D. 
G.  Shore  Birds,  1895 ;  Game  Birds,  1897 ;  Wild  Fowl,  1^98,  Francis 
P.  Harper,  New  York.  —  Herrick,  Francis  H.  Home  Life  of  Wild 
Birds,  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  New  York,  1901.  —  Job,  Herbert  K. 
Among  the  Water-Fowl,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1902. 
—  Keel^r,  CuABiiES  A.  Bird  Notes  Afield,  Elder  <&  Shepard,  San 
Francisco,  1889.  —  Keyser.  Leander  S.  Birds  of  the  Rockies,  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1902.  —  Lord,  W.  R.  Birds  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  J.  K.  Gill  Company,  Portland,  Oregon,  revised  edition, 
1902.  —  Merriam,  F.  a.  A-Birding  on  a  Bronco,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1896.  —  Miller,  Olive  Thorne.  Bird- Ways ;  In  Nesting 
Time ;  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air ;  A  Bird-Lover  in  the  West ;  Upon 
the  Tree-Tops ;  First  Book  of  Birds ;  Second  Book  of  Birds,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  —  Torrey,  Bradford.  Birds  in  the  Bush  ;  A 
Rarabler^s  Lease ;  The  Foot-Path  Way ;  Everyday  Birds,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  <&  Co.,  Boston.  —  Sandys  and  Van  Dyke.  Upland  Game 
Birds,  Maomillan  Co.,  New  York,  1892.  —  Van  Dyke,  T.  S.  Game 
Birds  at  Home,  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York.  1895.  —  Wright, 
Mabel  Osgood.  Birdcraft,  2d  ed.,  Macraillan  Co.,  New  York,  1899.  — 
Wright,  Mabel  Osgood,  and  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  Citizen  Bird,  2d 
ed.,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1900. 

USE  OF  THE   KEYS. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  with  a  bird  to  identify,  and  do  not  know  the 
orders  into  which  birds  are  divided,  go  first  to  the  Key  to  Orders, 
pp.  1,2.  If  your  bird  is  a  plover,  you  may  not  be  sure  whether  it  is 
classed  with  the  water  or  land  birds ;  so  begin  with  the  Key  to 
Water  Birds.  This  key,  as  all  others  in  the  book,  is  dichotomous, 
that  is  to  say,  at  every  step  the  birds  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  have  or  have  not  a  given  character  —  birds  are  black  or  they 
are  not  black,  they  have  crests  or  they  have  not  crests,  their  feet  are 
webbed  or  their  feet  are  not  webbed.  At  each  step  of  the  key  a 
number  and  its  prime  are  used  to  set  apart  the  two  classes.  In  the 
case  of  the  Key  to  Orders  of  W^ater  Birds  the  first  two  classes  are 
birds  which  have 

1.  Feet  fullv  webbed. 
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1'.  Feet  incompletely  or  not  at  all  webbed. 

If  the  bird  you  want  to  name  has  fully  webbed  feet,  read  down 
the  key  from  1 ;  if  not,  go  to  1',  and  read  down.  The  numbers  fol- 
low consecutively  from  each  heading.  In  this  case  the  birds  with 
fully  webbed  feet  are  divided  again  into  several  classes,  and  those 
without  fully  webbed  feet  also  have  subdivisions. 

1.  Feet  fully  webbed  (except  Grebes  in  Pygopodes,  which  have  the  toes 
lobed  or  margfined). 
2.  Foot  with  three  webs,  all  four  toes  connected. 

Steganopodes :  Totipalmate  SwimmerB,  p.  3. 
2'.  Foot  with  two  webs,  three  front  toes  connected. 
3.  Nostrils  tabular  .  Tubinarea  :  Tube-nosed  Swimmers,  p.  3. 
3'.  Nostrils  not  tubular. 
4.  £dges  of  mandibles  toothed  or  serrate. 

Anseres :  Lamellirostral  Swimmers,  p.  3. 
4'.  Edges  of  mandibles  not  toothed  or  serrate. 
5.  Legs  placed  far  back,  wings  short. 

Pygopodes :  Diving  Birds,  p.  2. 
5'.  Legs  placed  near  middle  of  body  ;   wings  long  and  pointed. 

Longipennes :  Long-winged  Bw^immers,  p.  2. 
1'.  Feet  incompletely  or  not  at  all  webbed. 
2.  Lores  and  ring  around  eye  naked. 

Herodiones :  Herons,  Storks,  and  Ibises,  p.  4. 
2'.  Lores  and  ring  around  eye  feathered. 

3.  Hind  toe  long  and  approximately  on  a  level  with  front  toes  (except 

in  Cranes  which  are  over  three  feet  long). 

Paludicolae :  Cranes,  Rails,  Coots,  Gallinules,  etc.,  p.  4. 

3'.  Hind  toe  short  and  elevated  or  absent ;  bird  never  over  twenty-six 

inches  long Limicolae :  Shore  Birds,  p.  4. 

Read  down  the  key,  passing  the  orders  to  which  it  docs  not 
belong  till  you  come  to  the  order  to  which  it  does  belong.  For  in- 
stance, if  your  bird  is  a  duck  it  has  feet  fully  webbed  (1),  with  two 
webs,  three  front  toes  connected  (2'),  nostrils  not  tubular  (3'),  and 
edges  of  mandibles  toothed  or  serrate  (4).  It  belongs  to  the  Order 
Anseres:  Lam^lirostral  Swimmers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bird 
you  want  to  name  is  a  great  blue  heron,  as  it  has  not  fully  webbed 
feet,  you  throw  out  1  and  all  its  subdivisions,  passing  on  to  1',  — 
feet  incompletely  or  not  at  all  webbed.  The  first  subdivision  here 
is 

2.  Lores  and  ring  around  eye  naked. 

Herodiones  :  Herons,  Storks,  and  Ibises. 

You  know  if  there  is  a  naked  ring  around  the  eye,  and  to  find 
what  lores  means  you  turn  to  the  diagram  of  a  bird,  p.  1.  When 
you  find  that  your  birtl  belongs  to  Order  Herodiones,  turn  to  the 
page  given  (4),  where  you  will  find  a  key  to  the  families  in  the  order» 
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Read  down  this  as  before,  when,  by  throwing  out  the  families  to 
which  it  does  not  belong,  you  come  to  Ardeidce  —  2'.  Bill  straight 
arid  sha/rp,  neck  and  most  of  head  feathered,  to  which  it  does  belong. 
Go  now  to  the  page  specified  (72),  and  run  down  the  Key  to  Genera, 
contained  in  Family  Ardeidse,  and  you  find  that  it  belongs  to  the 
genus  Ardea,  to  which  you  are  referred  (p.  74).  Here  you  find  the 
general  characters  of  the  genus  and  a  key  to  its  species.  As  you 
know  the  bird  is  bluish  gray  and  its  size  large  you  find  it  to  be  Ardea 
herodias,  of  which  a  detailed  description  is  given  (p.  75).  If  you 
have  been  identifying  a  bird  that  you  have  shot,  you  will  have  your 
own  fresh  measurements  to  compare  with  those  in  the  description 
(see  page  xxvii.). 

In  some  of  the  more  obscure  birds  you  will  find  on  getting  to  the 
description  of  the  species  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  running 
down  the  keys,  but  by  patience  and  care  in  following  them  you  will 
be  able  to  identify  all  but  the  most  difficult  birds. 

After  a  little  study  you  will  grasp  the  general  classification  of 
birds  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  series 
of  keys  for  each  bird.  You  may  not  know  what  it  is,  but  you 
know  many  things  that  it  is  not,  and  if  you  make  a  practice  of 
eliminating  you  will  narrow  down  the  possibilities  so  that  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  find  your  bird.  You  may  not  know  whether  it 
is  a  crow  or  a  raven,  but  you  do  know  that  it  is  not  a  water  bird, 
a  hawk,  owl,  or  sparrow,  and  so  you  can  go  on  throwing  out  what 
you  know  it  is  not  until  you  have  to  look  up  only  those  about  which 
you  feel  uncertain. 

The  question  as  to  which  subspecies  a  bird  belongs  to,  unless  de- 
terminable by  geographic  range,  can  often  be  decided  only  by  expert 
ornithologists  with  large  series  of  .skins  for  comparison,  and,  in  such 
cases,  found  often  among  some  of  the  flycatchers,  the  song  spar- 
rows, and  wrens,  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  your  bird  is  to  send  it 
to  a  museum  for  identification.  The  National  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  will 
both  identify  material  sent  them. 
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KEY  TO  ORDERS. 
WATER  BIRDS. 


1.  Feet  fully  webbed  (except  grebes  in  Pygopodes,  which  have  the  toes 
lobed  or  margined). 
2.  Foot  with  three  webs,  all  four  toes  connected. 

Steganopodes :  Totipalmate  SwixnmerB,  p.  3. 
2\  Foot  with  two  webs,  three  front  toes  ooniiected. 
3.  Nostrils  tubular.     Tubinares :  Tube-nosed  SwimmerB,  p.  3. 
3'.  Nostrils  not  tubular. 
4.  Edges  of  mandibles  toothed  or  serrate. 

Anseres :  Lamellirostral  Sw^lmmers,  p.  3. 
4'.  Edges  of  mandibles  not  toothed  or  serrate. 
5.  Legs  placed  far  back ;  wings  short. 

Pygopodes  :  Diving  Birds,  p.  2. 
5'.  Legs  placed  near  middle  of  body ;  wings  long  and  pointed. 

Longipennea :  Long-'winged  Swimmers,  p.  2. 
I'.Feet  incompletely  or  not  at  all  webbed. 
2.  Lores  and  ringaround  eye  naked. 

Herodiones  :  Herons,  Storks,  and  Ibises,  p.  4. 
2'.  Lores  and  ring  around  eye  feathered. 

3.  Hind  toe  long  and  approximately  on  a  level  with  front  toes  (except 

in  cranes,  which  are  over  three  feet  long)  .     .     .     Paludicolee : 

Cranes,  Rails,  Coots,  Oallinules,  etc.,  p.  4. 

3'.  Hind  toe  short  and  elevated  or  absent ;  bird  never  over  twenty-six 

inches  long Limicolee :  Shore  Birds,  p.  4. 

LAND  BIRDS. 

1.  Bill  strongly  hooked. 
2.  Toes  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  outer  toe  permanently  reversed. 

Psittaci :  Parrots,  etc.,  p.  109. 
2'.  Toes  three  in  front,  or  outer  toe  reversible. 

Rapt  ores :  Birds  of  Prey,  p.  109. 
1'.  Bill  not  strongly  hooked. 
2.  Hind  toe  small  and  elevated  above  front  ones. 

Oallinae  :  Oallinaceous  Birds,  p.  108. 
2'.  Hind  toe  not  elevated  above  fronts  ones. 
3.  Bill  with  soft  swoUen  skin  around  nostrils. 

Columbas :  Pigeons  or  Doves,  p.  108. 


KEY  TO  FAMILIES  OF  WATER  BIRDS    . 

3'.  Bill  without  soft  swoUen  skin  around  nostrils. 

4.  Toes  always  three  in  front,  middle  and  outer  ones  never  connected 
for  half  their  length  ;  feet  strong. 

Paaseres :  Perching  Birds,  p.  110. 
4',  Toes  two  or  three  in  front ;  if  three,  middle  and  outer  connected 
for  at  least  half  their  length,  or  feet  small  and  weak. 
5.  Bill  needle*like,  or  short,  with  wide jrape    .    Macrochires : 
Gk>at8uckeni,  Swifts,  and  Hummingbirds,  p.  110. 
6'.  Bill  not  needle-like  nor  with  wide  gape. 
6.  Tail  feathers  stiff  and  pointed. 

Pici:  Woodpeckers,  p.  110. 

6'.  Tail  feathers  soft,  with  normal  tips ....    Coccyges : 

Cuckoos,  Trogons,  and  Kingfishers,  p.  100. 


KEY  TO  FAMILIES  OF  WATER  BIRDS. 


ORDER  PYGOPODBS:  DIVING  BIRDS. 


1.  Tail  wanting;  feet  not  fully  wehbed. 

Podicipidae :  (Grebes,  p.  6. 


1'.  Tail  present,  but  short ;  feet  webbed. 


2.  Hind  toe  present       Oaviidee :  Loons,  p.  0. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  a. 


2'.  Hind  toe  absent AlcidSB : 

Auks,  Murres,  and  Puffins,  p.  11. 


Fig.  3. 


ORDER  LONCSflPBNNBS:  LONG- WINGED 

SWIMMERS. 


o> 


Fig.  4. 


Z 


Fig.  5. 


I .  Upper  mandible  with  distinct  basal  saddle. 

Btercorariidae :  Jaegers,  etc.,  p.  17. 


r.  Upper  mandible  in  one  piece.     . 

Laridae :  Oulls  and  Terns,  p.  19. 


Fig.  6. 
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ORDBR  TUBINARBS :  TUBB-NOSBD  SWIMMERS. 


1.  Nasal  tubes  seiwrated  and  at  sides  of  bill. 

DiomedeidaB :  Albatrosses,  p.  32. 


r.  Nasal  tubes  connected  on  top  of  bill. 
Procellariidas :  Fulmars, 

Shearwaters,  and  Petrels,  p.  33. 


Fig.  8. 


ORDBR  STBQANOPODBS : 
TOTIPALMATB    SWIMMBRS. 


1.  Bill  straight  and  sharp,  not  hooked  at  tip.  ^^'  ^' 

AnhingidaB :  Darters,  p.  39. 
1'.  Bill  strongly  hooked  at  tip. 

2.  Tail  deeply  forked;  space  around  eye  feath- 
ered. 
FregatidaB :  Man-o'-'War  Birds,  p.  43. 


Fig.  10. 


2'.  Tail  not  forked ;  space  around  eye  naked. 


3.  Bill  narrow,  with  slight  pouch  at  base. 

Phalacrocoracidae : 
Cormorants,  p.  39. 


3'.  Bill  wide  and  fiat,  with  large  pouch. 
Pelecanldas  :  Pelicans,  p.  42. 


Fig.  12. 


ORDBR  ANSBRBS:  LAMBLLIROSTRAL 

SWIMMBRS. 


Short-legged  swimmers AnatidaB : 

?  Ducks,  Gteese,  and  Swans,  p.  44. 


Fig.  13. 


KEY  TO  FAMILIES  OF  WATER  BIRDS 


ORDER  HBRODIONBS :  HERONS,  STORKS,  AND 

IBISES. 


Piff.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


1.  Bill  fprooyed  along  sides  from  nostril  to  tip. 

Ibididas :  Ibises,  p.  70. 

v.  Bill  not  grooved  along  sides  from  nostril  to  tip. 

2.  Bill  slightly  decurved  or  else  inclined  upward 

toward  end ;  head  and  part  of  neck  naked. 

Ciconiidee : 

Storks  and  Wood  Ibises,  p.  72. 

2'.  Bill  straight  and  sharp ;  neck  and  most  of 

head  feathered.    Fig.  15.  Ardeidse : 

Herons,  Bitterns,  Egrets,  p.  72. 


ORDER  PALUDICOL^ :  CRANES,  RAILS,  CX)OTS, 

AND  GALLINULES. 


]) 


1.  Hind  toe  small  and   much  elevated  ;   size  large,  wing  17  or 

more.    Fig.  10 (}ruld8B  :  Cranes,  p.  78. 

]A   r.  Hind  too  long,  nearly  on  a  level  with  front  toes; 
^  size  small,  wing  10  or  less.    Fig.  17.    RallidsB  : 

^-^^Jf  Rails,  Coots,  Gallinules,  etc.,  p.  79.  .^^^ 

Fig.  17.  Fig.  16. 

ORDER   LIMICOL^:    SHORE  BIRDS. 

1.  Hind  claw,  if  any,  not  loi^^er  than  its  toe. 
2.  Front  of  tarsus  covered  with  transverse  scutellas.    Fig.  18. 
3.  Tarsus  very  thin,  toes  with  lateral  scallops  or  membranes. 

Phalaropodidee :  Phalaropes,  p.  84. 
3'.  Tarsus    rounded,  toes  without  lateral  scallops  or  mem-   pjJ'ift 
branes. 
4.  Bill  slender,  longer  than  middle  toe  without  daw. 

BcolopacidaB :  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  etc..  p.  87. 
4'.  Bill  stout,  not  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw. 
Aphrizidae :  Surf  Birds  and  Turnstones,  p.  106. 
2'.  Front  of  tarsus    covered  with  hexagonal  or  irr^;iilar  scu- 
tellsB.     Fig.  19. 
3.  Tarsus  more  tlian  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Recur vir OS tridee :  Avocets  and  Stilts,  p.  86. 
3'.  Tarsus  less  than  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw. 

4.  Bill  longer  than  tarsus,  laterally  compressed  and  wedge-       ^' 

shaped  .    .  Hsematopodidae  :  Oyster-catchers,  p.  107. 
4'.  Bill  shorter  than  tarsus,  pointed,  not  laterally  compressed. 

Charadriidas :  Plovers,  p.  102. 
1'.  Hind  claw  longer  than  its  toe ;  wing  with  spur. 

Jacanidee :  Jacana,  p.  108. 


GREBES 

ORDER  PYGOPODB8:  DIVING-  BIRDS. 

(Families  Podicipid^  GAvnoi,  Alcida.) 

FAMniY-  PODIdPIDiB:  OREBSS. 


2'.  Bill  len  than  foui  times  as  long;  as  depth 

ColymbiiB,  p.  0. 
1'.  Bill  short  and  atont,  tip  of  upper  mandible  decurved. 

Fodilymbaa.  p.  8. 

OBNDS  ACHHOPHOBUS. 

1.  JEohmophorua  oooidentalia  {Lawr.l.    Western  Gbbbb. 

Head  withontaide 

ongUibiUalendecj 
UBck  nearly  aa  long 
as  body.  Aduitt : 
top  of  head  and  lina 
down  back  of  neck 
bUckUh  ;  bock 
alaty  gmj ;  throat 
and  underpartssil- 
Tory  nhite.  Male  : 
len^  24-2»,  wing 
7.«-8;iO.  bill  2,(10- 
:im.  Ftmaii: 
amallet,  bill  2.10- 
2.16.  *^«-  ^^ 

Dittribution.  —  From  the  Pacific  to  Uanitoba,  and  from  central  Meiioo 
to  British  Ciilumbia  and  Alberta. 

NeM.  —  Floating;  on  the  water,  a  rait  of  tule  stHois.  graaa.  and  water 
plants,  with  a  slight  depresaioD  in  the  centre.   Eggs :  4  to  Ti,  white. 

To  find  the  western  grebe  at  home  go  ti>  the  tule- bordered  lakes 
of  eftstem  OregOD.  Creep  through  the  tall  grass  and  part  tlie  tulea 
on  the  edge  of  a  clear  pond,  anil  right  before  you  on  the  water  is  the 
grebe,  with  its  silvery  throat,  graceful  form,  and  flery  eye,  A  sud- 
den motion  of  your  hand,  and  the  necdlellke  bill  pierces  tlie  water 
and  the  bird  disappears  like  a  flash  of  light,  to  reappear  a  full 
minute  later  weil  beyond  shotgun  range  from  siiore.  If  you  make 
yourself  known  less  suddenly  the  grebe  Instead  of  diving  sinks 
slowly  and  without  a  ripple,  never  to  reappear  except  far  away  or 
in  some  hidden  part  of  tlie  tulea. 

As  you  walch  the  birds  out  in  the  lake,  popping  up  and  remain- 
ing long  enough  for  a  good  breath,  then  going  below  to  al-ay  a  much 
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longer  time,  you  wonder  what  they  are  finding.  If  you  shoot  one, 
a  few  tiny  bones  of  minnows  in  its  stomach  mixed  with  the  usual 
ball  of  feathers  from  its  own  breast  tell  part  of  the  story  and  ex- 
plain its  mermaid  habits,  slender  head,  long  neck,  and  speiir-likc 
bill. 

But  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  grebe's  home  you  should  wade  out  • 

where  the  tules  stand  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  Here  in  the  damp, 
saucer-shaped  top  of  a  floating  island  of  tule  stems,  you  find  the 
eggs,  warm  and  hastily  covered  with  material  from  the  sides  of  the 
nest.  There  is  no  bird  in  sight,  but  the  large  size  of  both  nest  and 
eggs  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  smaller  grebes,  if 
you  keep  still  for  a  little  while  a  slender  head  and  long  neck  may 
come  up  out  of  the  water  near  you  and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  watch 
you  anxiously  for  a  moment,  then  quickly  sink  below  again,  to  come 
up  a  little  later  on  the  other  side. 

The  grebes  are  rarely  seen  except  on  the  water,  but  when,  after 
much  kicking  and  spattering,  they  are  fairly  launched  on  the  wing, 
they  have  a  steady  rapid  flight,  and  in  migration  make  long  jour- 
neys. .  Vernon  Bailey. 

QENUS    COLYMBUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  straight  and  shaxp,  never  four  times  as  long 
as  its  depth  at  base ;  neck  not  nearly  as  long  as  body ;  head  sometimef    * 
crested. 

KBT  TO   SPECISS.  * 

1.  Size  large,  bill  over  1.50 holboBllil,  p.  6. 

1'.  Size  small  or  medinm. 

2.  Small,  bill  .82 •  brachypteruB,  p.  8. 

2'.  Medium,  bill  about  l.(K).  * 

3.  Bill  deeper  than  wide  at  base  ;  head  of  adult  in  breeding  plumage 

heavily  crested auiltus,  p.  7.  *■ 

8'.  Bill  wider  than  deep  at  base ;  head  of  adult  in  breeding  plumage 
lightly  crested californicuB,  p.  7. 

Subgenus  Colymbus. 

2.  Colymbus  holbOBllii  (Reinh.).    Holbosll  Grebe. 

Bill  nearly  as  long  as  head ;  crests  inconspicuous  or  -wanting.     Breeding  t 

plumage  :  top  of  head  greenish  black  ;  back  blackish,  with  brown  on  wings  ; 
sides  of  head  and  throat  patch  white  or  g^yish ;  neck  rufous ;  lower 
parts  washed  with  white  over  gray.     Winter  plumage  and  young:  neck  p 

gray  instead  of  rufous.  Length:  18.00-20.50,  wing  7.30-8.10,  bill  1.G6- 
2.40. 

Distribution.  —  North  America,  Greenland,  and  eastern  Asia,  breeding 
north  of  the  United  States,  migrating  south  to  South  Carolina,  southern 
Colorado,  and  Monterey  Bay,  California. 

Nest.  —  Made  of  reeds,  grass,  and  mud,  attached  to  growing  reeds  or 
masses  of  dead  vegetable  matter.    Eggs :  4  to  5. 


ji 
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The  Holbffill  grebe  nests  !□  isolated  pairs  in  reeds  aloag  tlie  mar- 
gins of  slullow,  flab-frequented  lakes,  preferably  iu  forested  country, 
but  also  in  prairie  regions. 

SubKonu*  Dytet. 
8.  Colymbiu  anritus  Linn.    Hobned  Gbebe. 

Aboat  the  size  of  tlis  dabchick,  bat  sleDilerer ;  sexea  Bunilar;  cheeks 
and  Bidtie  of  head  with  cresU  or  rnffB  in  adults. 
Breeding  plumage  :  sides  of  head  with  yellow  tufts 
of  ulk;  feHthen,  rest  of  head  and  throat  black ; 
upper  parls  dusky;  lower  neck,  chest,  and  sides 
rufous ;  breast  sUver?  white.  Winlrr  adults  and  ] 
^unjT  -  oresta  soaot  or  wanting ;  throat  vhite ;  sides 
with  little  or  no  mfoos.  Length .-  12,50-10.25,  wing 
abaut5.7'i,  biU  about  .85-1.00. 

Be:marks.  —  The  young  can  usually^  be  disCin- 
Enished  from  young  cali/ornicut  by  the  biU,  which  is 
higher  than  wide  at  base. 

Diatribution.  —  Northern  part  of  uortheni  hemi- 
sphere, breeding  in  North  Amerioa  chiefly  north 
ot  the  United  States;  migrating  south  ever  the 
United  litates.  ^,  21 

Netl.  —  Hade  of  roeds,  grass,  and  mod,  attached 
to  reeds,  or  on  floating  mnsses  of  sticks  and  sedgea.     Eggt  .■  6  to  8. 

In  full  plumage,  with  tliclr  b:g  crests  anil  miiftlera  and  rich  colors, 
the  homed  grebes  easily  rank  as  the  handsomest  of  their  family. 
In  tbe  United  Slates  they  are  seen  on  their  migration  journeys 
usually  in  small  flocks,  lat«  in  fall  or  following  close  on  the  retreat- 
ing ice  Id  spring.  In  tlieir  northern  summer  home  their  habits  are 
sEdd  to  be  similar  to  thos<^  of  other  grebes. 
4.   Colymbus  nigrioolUs  caLiformous  {Ileerjn.).   Eabed  Grebe. 

Bretding  vlumige.  —  A  fan-shaped  tuft  of  yellow  silky  feathers  on  each 
side  of  head  ;  rest  uf  head,  neck,  and  chest  black ;  back  blackish ;  sides 
brown;  breast  silvery  white.  Winter  plumage  and  gouitg  :  npper  parts  and 
sides  dosky;  throat  and  ear  patch  white  or  grayish  ;  bill  slender,  wider 
than  deep  at  base  ;  cresla  wanting.     Length:   12-14,  wii^f  S.-'JO,  bill  1. 

Diatribulion.  —Western  North  America,  eaat  to  the  Uissiasippi, north  to 
Great  Ulave  Lake,  south  to  Quaiemala,  braeding  throughout  most  of  its 
range. 

Nest.  —  Floating  on  shallow  water  in  poada  or  lakes ;  made  of  ntshei. 
Eggs  :  4  to  0,  soiled  white. 

In  tbe  Great  Basin  country  where  tall  tules  grow  half  way  across 
some  of  the  big  aliallow  lakes,  the  eared  grebes  have  made  tbeir 
homes  for  ages,  raising  their  young  in  peace  and  as  much  quiet  as 
the  cackling  of  coots  and  rails,  the  quacking  of  ducks,  and  laughing 
of  stilts  and  avocets  wouhl  allow.  Out  in  the  open  ponds  dicing  for 
minnows,  gliding  among  the  dark  tule  stems,  or  brooding  on  their 
floating  nests  and  caring  for  tlieir  downy  black  chicks,  they  have 
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been  comparatively  safe  from  enemies,  and  year  after  year  have 
gone  south  when  the  lakes  froze  over  and  come  back  again  with  the 
warm  spring  days. 

But  this  life  of  primitive  security  was  rudely  broken  into  when 
their  beautiful  silvery  breasts  and  rich  brown  sides  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  plume  hunters,  and  within  five  or  six  years  the 
demand  for  their  skins  for  hats,  muffs,  and  capes  has  grown  so 
great  as  to  threaten  the  species,  and  with  it  several  other  species  of 
grebes,  with  extermination.  Hunters  go  to  the  breeding-grounds 
and  shoot  the  old  birds  when  bold  in  defense  of  their  eggs  and 
young,  stripping  off  their  skins  and  sliipping  them  in  thousands  to 
the  cities.  Unless  some  wise  law  intervenes,  these  harmless,  beauti- 
ful spirits  of  the  lake  will  soon  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Vkrnon  Bailey. 

Subgenus  PodicepB. 

6.  Colymbus  dominious  brachypterus  Chapm.    Least  Grbbb. 

A  tiny  dusky  grebe,  about  half  as  big  as  the  dabohick ;  bill  black,  tipped 

with  whitish.  Adults :  top  of  head 
and  back  dull  greenish  black ;  chiu  and 
throat  blackish  ,*  sides  of  neck  and  head 
plumbeous;  breast  mottled  silvery 
p.    22.  SraJ:     Wing:  3.80,  bill  .82. 

Distribution,  —  From  Panama  north 
to  southern  Texas  and  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  On  water,  floating  among  the  rushes.     Eggs :  usually  7. 

These  tiny  grebes  are  as  common  in  the  ponds  of  southern  Texas 
as  the  dabchick  in  the  north.  In  open  water  they  bob  on  the  little 
waves,  and  in  quiet  pools  where  the  willows  overhang  the  banks 
swim  and  dive  among  the  sedges  and  pink  water-lilies.  When  not 
seeking  food  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  usually  keep 
close  to  some  cover,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  if  not  hidden  in 
the  sedges  are  found  sitting  close  under  the  shore  grass,  or  in  the 
shade  of  a  bush  or  low-hanging  tree.  Vernon  Bailey. 

GENUS   PODILYMBUS. 

6.  Fodilymbus  podiceps  (Linn,).  PrED-BiLLED  Gbebb  :  Dabchick. 

Bill  short  and  stout,  head  not  crested.     Breeding  plumage  :  bill  whitish, 

crossed  by  a  black  band  ;  upper  parts 
blackish ;  chin  and  throat  black ; 
brea.st  mottled  silvery  gray.  Winter 
plumage :   bill    brownish,   with  paler 

lower  mandible ;    chin,    throat,   and 

Fig,  23,  breast  whitish.     Young :   head   and 

neck  more  or  less  striped  with  brown, 
black,  and  white.     Length  :  12-15,  wing  4.50-5.00,  bill  about  .87. 

Distribution.  —  North  and  South  America,  except  extreme  northern  and 
southern  parts,  breeding  throug:hout  most  of  its  range. 
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Nett.  —  A  floating  or  anchored  raft  of  water-aoaked  plant  stems  among 
tnles  in  shallow  water.    Eggs :  4  to  8,  soiled  whitish. 

Every  boy  who  has  carried  a  gun  and  crept  through  tall  grass  to 
the  edges  of  ponds  and  lakes,  or  has  followed  the  creeks,  cutting 
from  bend  to  bend,  and  peering  cautiously  up  stream  and  down, 
has  found  himself  more  than  once  face  to  face  with  a  little  gray 
duck,  —  only  it  was  n't  a  duck  —  which  when  he  raised  his  gun  dived 
just  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  so  the  shot  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  No  amount  of  waiting  or  searching  the  banks 
did  any  good,  —  the  bird  was  never  seen  again,  dead  or  alive.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  it,  and  when  some  one  older  and  w^iser  than 
he  told  him  it  was  a  water  witch  or  hell  diver,  the  mystery  was 
only  half  solved.  Where  did  it  go?  How  could  it  stay  imder 
water  through  the  half  hour  that  he  waited  for  it  to  come  to  the 
surface  ?  Had  he  been  just  around  the  next  bend  he  might  possibly 
have  seen  a  gray  bill  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  that  came  up  oiit  of 
the  water  close  to  the  bank,  stayed  just  long  enough  for  a  good 
breath  of  air,  and  then  disappeared  for  another  long  swim  below  the 
surface. 

Fortunately  for  the  dabchick,  its  dress  is  all  in  dull  colors,  and  as 
no  one  wants  to  borrow  its  plumes  it  may  be  hoped  that,  like  the 
poor,  the  little  plebeian  may  be  always  with  us.    Vernon  Bailet. 

FAMILT   GAVnDiE:  LOONS. 
GENUS    GAVIA. 

General  Characters,  —  Tail  feathers  short  and  stifiP;  front  toes  fully 
webbed,  hind  toe  small ;  head  and  neck  velvety,  never  crested. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Tarsns  longer  than  inner  toe  and  claw lumme,  p.  11. 

r.  Taisns  shorter  than  inner  toe  and  claw. 

2.  Head  and  neck  black Imber,  p.  9. 

2'.  Back  of  head,  and  neck  smoky  gray. 
3.  L*arger,  wing  12.55,  hack  of  head  dark  gray     .    .    arctica,  p.  10. 
3'.  Sm^ler,  wing  11.54,  back  of  head  light  gray  .     .  pacifica,  p.  10. 

7.  Gtevia  imber  (Gftinn.).    Loon:  Great  Northern  Diver. 

Advlts  in  summer  plumage,  —  Head  and  neck  velvety  black,  glossed  with 
green ;  throat  and  sides  of  neck  crossed  by  series 
of  white   streaks ;    breast    white ;    back    black, 
spotted  witii  white.     Winter  plumage  and  young : 


back  slaty,  without  white  spots;  throat  white.  

Length :  28-56,  wing  14.06,  bill  3.07.  ^\  ® 

Distribution.  —  Northern  part  of  northern  hemi-  p-jg.  24. 

sphere,  breeding  in  the  northern  United   States 
and  northward  ;  south  in  winter  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Lower  California. 
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Negt.  —  Usually  the  hoUowed-out  top  of  an  old  muakiat  bouse  in  a  lake. 
Eggs :  2,  dark  odiye  gray,  spotted  with  black  and  more  or  less  stained 
with  brown. 

In  the  north  spring  comes  with  a  bound.  A  few  warm  days  and 
a  rain  —  the  ice  breaks  —  and  then,  with  a  wild  shrill  cry  overhead 
come  the  loons,  with  strong  steady  flight  —  and  spring  is  here. 
On  their  home  waters  the  loons  are  found  usually  in  pairs,  swim- 
ming in  the  clpar  rivers  and  lakes,  not  paddling  around  shore  or  in 
the  wild  rice  or  tules  with  the  ducks  and  grebes,  but  out  in  a  big 
sweep  of  open  water.  If  alarmed  they  dive,  and  few  if  any  birds 
can  equal  them  in  long  rapid  journeys  under  water.  If  the  lake  is 
shallow  you  can  follow  their  wake,  but  you  must  be  a  good  rower 
with  a  good  boat  to  keep  up  with  one.  If  there  is  no  wind  a  loon 
will  often  race  for  miles,  showing  only  his  head  above  water  at  long 
intervals  rather  than  undertake  the  laborious  water  kicking  per- 
formance necessary  in  order  to  get  fairly  on  the  wing.  Against  a 
stiff  breeze  the  birds  rise  with  less  effort.  On  land  they  are  practi- 
cally helpless,  as  they  can  neither  walk  nor  take  wing,  and  must 
slide  and  flap  along  to  the  nearest  water.  The  water  is  their  home 
from  the  time  they  hatch  and  tumble  into  it  as  furry  balls  of  dusky 
down  till  their  last  cry  rings  over  the  surface. 

Only  on  the  lonely  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  do  you  get  the 
startling  thrill  of  the  loon's  wild  cry,  —  one  clear,  piercing  note  or  a 
long,  quavering,  demoniacal  laugh  that  to  the  timid  suggests  a  herd 
of  screaming  panthers.  It  is  one  of  the  stirring,  inspiring  sounds 
of  nature,  like  the  scream  of  an  eagle  or  the  bugling  of  a  flock  of 
swans,  and  after  hearing  it  you  no  longer  wonder  that  the  loon  has 
figiu-ed  in  poetry  and  legend.  Vernon  Bailey. 

9.  Gta>via  arotioa  (Linn.),    Black-throatbd  Loon. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Back  of  head  and  neck  smoky  or  plumbeous  gray ; 
throat  and  fore  neck  purplish  black,  throat  crossed  by  transverse  bars  of 
white  streaks,  a  series  of  longitudinal  white  streaks  separating  the  gray 
and  black  on  sides  of  neck ;  back  black,  barred  and  spotted  with  white  ; 
breast  pure  white.  Winter  and  immatvare  plumages:  white  markings  of 
back  wanting,  and  throat  white.     Length:  2(5-29,  wing  12.55,  bill  2.(K). 

Distribution,  —  Northern  part  of  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  arctic 
America  and  migrating  south  to  extreme  northern  states,  east  of  the 
Rooky  Mountains. 

Eggs,  —  Laid  on  the  ground  on  a  small  islet  in  a  pond ;  dark  olive, 
blotched  with  black. 

10.  Oavia  pacifloa  (Lawr,).    Pacific  Loon. 

Breeding  plumage.  —  Back  of  head  and  neck  smoky  gray  or  whitish ; 
throat  black,  glossed  with  greenish  or  purplish  and  crossed  by  transverse 
bar  of  white  streaks;  sides  of  neck  wiui  series  of  longitudinal  white 
streaks ;  back  black,  with  four  series  of  white  bars ;  lower  parts  white. 
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IVinler  plumage  and  goung :  back  without  white  mukiDn ;  throat  whiw. 
Wimg:  ll.M,  biU  2.15. 

Diitnbution.  —  Puiilic  ooiut  from  Lower  California  to  Alaska,  breediiv 
far  northward  ;  east  Co  Uudson  Bay. 

Hacfarlane  has  found  nesta  of  the  Pacific  loon  in  wooded  aectionB. 
in  the  Barren  Grounds,  and  on  the  shoreB  of  tlie  Arctic  Sea.  The 
birds  reach  these  breeding  places  In  June  and  leave  In  Septeipbcr. 
In  winter  Mr.  Loomfa  has  found  them  passing  up  and  down  the 
coast  in  great  numbers, 

11.  GaTia  Inmme  (Gunn.).     Rbd-trboatbd  Loom. 

Adabt  in  furnmer ptumagt.  —  Head  and  neck  plambaoos  gray ;  throat  with 
a  wedge^baped  patoh  of  rich  chestnut ;  back  aout;  ;  top  of  head  and  hack 
of  deck  streaked  and  back  specked  with  white  ;  aader  parte  white.  Winttr 
plumagt  and  young :  throat  and  fore  Deck  wiiite.  Leagtit:  24-27,  wing 
10.00-11.50.  bUI  2.25. 

DiitribiUiim.  —  Nofthem  part  of  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  aic- 
tie  ni^oiis  and  mif^dng  south  iiearl<r  acroaa  the  United  Slates. 

Egg:  —  2,  laid  on  the  pronnd,  like  those  of  Q.  arttica,  p.  10. 

In  Alaska  the  rcd-ttimated  arc  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the 
loona.  They  reach  St.  Michaels  and  the  Yukon  delta  with  the  tirst 
open  water,  and  by  the  end  of  May  ore  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers. 
Mr.  Nelson  says  they  are  estremply  noiay  all  through  the  first  part 
of  summer,  Uieir  harsh  gr-r-gS-gr-r,  gr-r-gi,  gdgr-r  rising  every- 
where from  the  maiahea  during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours. 

FABfU.T  AZ^ID^l :  A.TJKB,  MURRES.  AlTD  PUFFINS. 

ipresaed,  ridgvd  down  sidea ;  a  fold  of 
er  of  month    ....     Lnndd.  p.  12. 
,  uifrh,  compressed,  norridg«d;  comer  of 
fold  of  naked  akin. 

ed  by  featheiB      ...     Ull«,  p.  1& 
Bill  about  as  \oDg  as  head,  I  or  more. 
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^^ 


n^ 


Bill  mnch  shorter  thkn  head,  M  or  leas. 
1.  Bill  wider  tluD  deep  at  base. 

Ftjcboiam  pliai 

1'.  Bill  much  deeper  than  wide  at  base. 
S.  Catting  ed^  of  lower  mandible  ooncai 


<^^8.  1 


■^°  -  0'.  BiU  .40  or  leaa,  with  knob  M  base. 

SlmorbyuohaB,  p.  14. 

^  Kg.  31. 

!>'.  Cuttit^  edge  of  lower  mandible  eonvei. 
It.  Tunas  acnteUate  in  front. 

S;iithliboramphu8,  p,  15. 
G'.  Taraae  retiealate  in  frout. 

Brachyramphua,  p.  15. 

GENUS    LDNDA. 

13.  Lunda  oirrhata  Pall.  Tuftkd  Pdfpin. 
Bill  compressed,  nearl;  as  high  as  loi^.  Adults:  apper  parts  sooty 
black ;  under  parts  dark  grayiah. 
Breeiling  }ilumagt :  sides  of  face 
white,  a  long  crest  of  fine  silky  yel- 
low feathers  orer  each  eye ;  terminnl 
lialf  of  bill,  and  feet,  bright  red. 
Wialtr  piamage;  sides  of  head 
dusky,  and  without  crista ;  homy 
GOTcriug  of  base  of  bill  replaced  by 
V  soft  dasky  brown  akin;  feet  flesh 
,i  color.  Young  injirst  aitOfr:  similar 
~  to  winter  adnlt,  bat  with  rudinieata 
of  light  brown  crcsta,  and  sides  of 
upper  mandible  without  grooves. 
Length  .■   14.40-15.00,  wing  7,7.1,  bill 
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The  tufted   puffins  nest  preferably  among  cliffs  and  oii  earth  and 
grass-covered  edges  of  blufla,  and  In  such  places  the  ground  is  often 
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a  network  of  their  burrows.  When  there  is  no  soil  to  burrow  in, 
the  birds  use  natural  cavities. 

They  reach  the  Farallone  Islands  the  latter  part  of  March,  and 
when  the  nests  are  made  and  incubation  begun,  Mr.  Bryant  says, 
they  may  be  located  by  the  presence  of  a  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of 
the  burrow. 

The  bright  and  oddly  shaped  bill,  white  eyes,  and  yellow  nuptial 
tufts,  which  flutter  in  the  wind,  give  the  bird  a  most  distinguished 
appearance.  Its  bill  is  not  only  an  ornament  but  a  most  effective 
weapon.  When  caught  in  its  burrow  the  puffin  inflicts  painful 
wounds  with  it,  sometimes  actually  cutting  to  the  bone,  its  jaws 
remaining  set  until  pried  apart  or  until  it  is  killed. 

GSNUS   CICBOBHINOA. 

16.  Cerorhinoa  monocerata  (Pali),   RmNooBBoe  Auklbt. 

Bill  much  compressed,  longer  than  deep ;  in  breeding  season  base  of 
bill  surmoonted  by  upright  horn.  Breeding  plum- 
age :  upper  parts  dusky ;  sides  of  head,  throat, 
and  rest  of  under  parts  plumbeous,  except  for  whit- 
ish belly;  side  of  head  with  two  aeries  of  white 
pointed  feathers.  Winter  plumage :  breast  more  uni- 
lormly  gray ;  belly  purer  white ;  horn  absent. 
Young :  head  without  crests.    Length :   14.00-15.50,  pig  33 

wing  7.25,  bill  from  front  edge  of  horn  1. 

Distribution.  —  From  coasts  and  islands  of  the  north  Pacific  to  Lower 
California,  and  to  Japan. 

When  collecting  the  rhinoceros  auklet  at  the  Catalina  Islands,  Mr. 
Joseph  Qrinnell  found  it  a  most  persistent  diver  and  powerful 
swimmer  under  water.  He  did  not  see  one  of  the  birds  on  the  wing. 
They  all  dived  on  approach.  He  says  the  auklet  is  so  short  and 
chunky  that  at  a  little  distance  it  looks  like  a  block  of  wood  float- 
ing on  the  water.  The  food  of  the  birds  Mr.  Qrinnell  took,  on  ex- 
amination of  their  stomachs,  proved  to  be  entirely  a  small  yellow 
crustacean,  none  of  which  were  to  be  seen  anywhere  near  the  sur- 
face. 

At  Monterey  Mr.  Loomis  saw  an  extensive  migration  of  the  auk- 
lets  on  January  12,  1895.  The  birds  came  from  the  north  in  pairs, 
and  went  on  down  the  coast  without  stopping. 

GSINUS   FT7CHORAMFHU8. 

16.  Ptyohoramphus  aleuticus  {Pall.),    Cassik  Auklet. 

Bill  broader  than  deep  at  base  ;  upper  outline  nearly  straight. 

Upper  parts  slaty  black ;  sides  of  head,  neck,  and  throat  plumbeous ; 
spot  on  lower  eyeUd,  and  under  parts,  white.  Length :  8.00-9.50,  wing 
4.75-5.25,  bill  .75. 

Distribution,  —  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  from  Aleutian  Islands  to 
Lower  California. 

Egg,  —  1,  unmarked,  laid  in  a  natural  cavity. 
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At  Monterey  Mr.  Loomis  has  found  comparatiyely  few  Cassin 
auklets  near  land,  but  reports  them  as  Common  off  shore,  especially 
on  the  ocean.  In  July  he  has  found  eggs  and  young  birds  on  the 
Farallone  Islands,  and  in  one  case  discovered  an  auklet  sharing  its 
apartment  with  two  rabbits.  The  numbers  of  these  birds  on  the 
islands  was  impressively  shown  one  night  during  Mr.  Loomis's  visit. 
At  sundown  he  saw  several  flocks  flying  high  overhead  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  awakened  to  find  the  bird  population  in  an  uproar. 
Although  it  was  pitch  dark  the  voices  of  the  auklets — which  he  com- 
pares to  those  of  whip-poor-wills  —  filled  the  air  till  the  whole  island 
appeared  to  be  alive  with  birds. 

GENUS   CTCIiORBHTNCHXTS. 

17.  Cyolorrhynohus  psittaculus  (Pali).    Paroquet  Auklet. 

Bill  dark  red,  high,  and  thia,  with  sickle-shaped  lower  mandible  curved 

upward.  Breeding  plumage:  throat  and  upper 
parts  sooty  black  ;  under  parts  white ;  a  white  line 
from  lower  eyelid  back  over  ear  ending  in  a  thin 
white  crest.  Winter  plumage  and  young :  throat 
as  well  as  rest  of  under  parts  white.  Length :  9.00- 
10.40,  wing  5.40-6.00,  bill  .60. 
P]g  34,  Distribution.  —  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  north 

Pacific  from  the  Kurile  Islands  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  to  Sitka,  and  northward. 

jSgg*  —  1,  pure  white,  deposited  in  a  deep  chink  or  crevice. 

When  sailing  across  Bering  Sea,  on  the  way  to  Norton  Sound,  Mr. 
Nelson's  vessel  was  stopped  and  held  by  the  pack  ice.  When  the 
ice  at  last  opened,  he  says,  the  water  became  covered  by  thousands  of 
the  strange  little  auklets,  and  as  long  as  the  ship  was  in  the  ice  the 
only  sounds  beside  the  grinding  of  the  cakes  and  the  roar  of  the 
waves  were  the  low  whistled  notes  of  the  parrot  and  crested  auklets, 
myriads  of  which  surrounded  the  boat,  "swimming  buoyantly  from 
side  to  side  or  skurrying  away  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel."  On  the 
Fur  Seal  Islands  the  birds  were  again  encountered,  this  time  breed- 
ing on  the  cliffs,  feeding  at  sea  and  returning  to  their  nests  and 
mates  on  the  islands. 

GENUS   8IMOBHYNCHUS. 

20.  Simorhynohus  pusillus  {PaU.).    Least  Auklet. 

Size  very  small ;  bill  with  knob  at  base  ;  crests  of  slender  white  feathers 
in  front  and  back  of  eye.     Breeding  plumage :  upper  parts 
"^r  ry    blackish,  mixed  with  white  on  scapulars ;  under  parts  white, 
1     irregulai'ly  spotted  or  mottled   with  dusky,  often  forming 
c    a  dusky  band  across  chest.      Winter  plumage:  nnder  parts 
Fig.  35.       ^g^  sides  of  neck  pare  white ;  face  crests  usually  less  de- 
veloped.    Young :  similar  to  winter  adults  but  with  more  white  on  soapu- 
lani  and  without  the  white  face  feathers.    Length :  5.50-7.20»  wing  3.50- 
4.00,  bill  .36-.40. 
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Distribution.  —  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  north  Pacific  from  Berine 
Strait  south  to  Washing^n  and  Japan.  Recorded  from  Paget  Soand, 
Avky  X.  17. 

GENUS   8YNTHI1IBOBAMFHU8. 

21.  Synthliboramphus  antiquiis  (Gmel.).    Ancient  Mubbelet. 

Bill  small  and  short,  nostrils  exposed;  front  of  tarsus  covered  with 
transyerse  scutellie.  Breeding  plumage :  head  and  neck  black,  -with  large 
white  patch  on  side  of  neck,  a  wide  stripe  of  white  filaments  along  back 
edge  of  crown,  and  scattered  white  filaments  over  back  of  neck;  back 
slaty  ;  sides  black ;  under  parts  white.  Winter  plumage :  throat  white  ; 
head  and  back  without  white  filaments ;  sides  gray.  Length :  9.50-10.80, 
wing  5.25-6.50,  bill  .00. 

Distribution,  —  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  north  Pacific  ;  south  to  MoiitB>> 
rpy  T^gy 

Nest.  —  As  described  by  Littlejohn,  often  an  abandoned  burrow  of  Cassin 
anklet,  a  crevice  under  a  rock,  or  a  burrow  under  a  tussock  of  rank  grass, 
lined  with  dry  grass ;  but  sometimes  bare  rooks,  sand,  or  wet  ground. 
Eggs :  2,  deep  buff,  with  small  longitudinal  markings  of  light  brown  and 
lavender  gray. 

Ancient  murrelets  visit  California  in  winter  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  Mr.  Loomis  has  found  them  near  the  Seaside  Laboratory 
close  to  the  surf  in  the  little  coves.  He  describes  them  as  ''great 
divers  and  swimmers  under  water,  and  voracious  in  their  pursuit  of 
small  fry,  occasionally  driviDg  the  fish  to  the  surface  in  the  eager- 
ness of  the  chase." 

Mr.  Littlejohn,  who  visited  their  breeding  grounds  on  the  Alaskan* 
islands,  says  that  on  some  of  the  favorite  islands  the  entire  surface 
was  literally  alive  with  murrelets,  auklets,  and  petrels. 

OSNU8   BBACHTRAMFHU8. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  small  and  slender;  colors  plain;  head  not 
crested. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  to  claw    .     .    .    marmoratUB,  p.  15. 
1'.  Tarsus  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  middle  toe  to  claw. 

hypoleucuB,  p.  16. 

23.  Braohyramphus  marmoratus  (Gmel).     Marbled  Mub- 

RELET. 

Breeding  Plumage,  —  Upper  parts  dnsky,  back  and  sides  barred  with  deep 
rusty  brown ;  under  parts  white,  mottled  with  sooty  brown.  Winter  plum- 
age: upper  parts  slaty,  with  white 
band  on  back  of  neck ;  scapulars 
mixed  with  white ;  feathers  of  back 
tipped  with  plumbeous ;  flanks  with 
dark  gray  stripes.      Young :  upper  Fig.  36. 

parts  dusky,  collar  and  scapular  spots  indistinct ;  under  parts  white,  mot- 
tled, or  speckled  with  sooty.    Length :  9.50-10.00,  wing  5,  bill  .60-.70. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  from  southern  California  to  western  Alaska. 
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Mr.  PKble,  who  found  these  murrclcts  commoD  at  Neali  Bay.Wash- 
iDgton,  reports  Qiat  they  were  almoat  iDTariikbly  seen  In  pairs  and 
tbat  tbej  were  difficult  to  approach,  as  tliej'  dived  at  the  slightest 

25.  Braoliyrampliafi  bypoleucus  Xantiu.   Xaktub  Musbblbt. 

Upper  parts  plain  dark  slaty  f  UDilflr  parts  and  lining  of  vingf  para  white. 
Length:  9.60-10.50,  wing  4.50-5.2.1,  bill  .10-.80. 

Diilribulion,  —  Scuthern  and  Lower  Califoniia  from  Santa  Barbara 
Island  to  Cape  St  Lucaa. 

Mr.  Orinnell  writes  from  Los  Aogeles  that  this  raurrclct  ia  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  at  all  seasons. 

OBNUS    CEFFHUS. 
29.  Cepphns  OOlumba  Folly    Piqbom  Guillemot, 

Bill  bisck.  straight,  and  slender,  npper  edge  of  noetril  feathered : 
feet  brigbt  red  in  summer,  pink  in  winter. 
Breeding  plumage :  black,  except  for  large 

a  black  < 

timea  below  with  black.  Yoaag:  similar  to 
winter  adulta,  bnt  wbit«  of  wings  obscnred 
b;  dnsk}'.  tips  of  quills  marked  with  white. 
Lenglli;  13-14.  wing 6.00-1  ,:tO,  biU  1.20-1.40, 
Diilribulion.  —  Coast  of  the  PaciGe  fram 
•on them  California  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
ff,  gi  and  to  northern  Japan. 

Eggi.  —As  found  by  Dr.  Dall,  2,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hole  under  the  rocks  near  the  water's  edge. 

lu  Alaska  Mr.  Nelson  toiiiul  the  pigeon  guillemot  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  larger  water  binls,  oecnrring  wherever  the  coast 
was  bordered  by  bold  headlands  or  wLere  there  were  pretMjiitouB 
islands.  He  says  that  their  bright  red  legs  and  white  wing  patches 
make  them  very  conspicuous.  They  are  graceful  swimmers  and 
have  the  amusing  habit  of  putting  their  heoda  under  water  and  pad- 
dling  along  their  headless  bodies. 

Mr.  Bryaut,  ivho  has  watched  them  at  the  Faralloncs,  says  that 
when  at  rest  they  siiuat  like  ducks  on  the  rocks.  Before  brooding 
begins  they  often  sit  in  groups,  and  when  disturbed  stand  up,  open 
their  bills,  and  salute  each  other  or  their  returning  fellows  with  a 
whistling  cry, 

QENUS   UBIA. 

80a.  Uria  troile  califomloa  (Brgaat).    Californu  Mlrre. 

BiU  narrow  and  slender,  nostril  concealed  in  feathers ;  a  deep  groove  in 
feathers  bavkoteye.    Breeding  plumage  ■■  upper  parts  slaty  or  blackish,  sec- 
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ondaries  tipped  with  white ;  sides  of  head,  neck,  and  throat  velvetj  sooty 

brown;  nnder  parts  pare  white. 

Winter  plumage :  sides  of  head, 

neck,  throat,  and  under  parts 

pare  white;   a  duskv  stripe 

back   of   eye.      Young:    like  *"«•  38.    California  Murre. 

winter  adolta,  but  with  white  more  restricted  on  sides  of  head  and  lower 
throat  faintly  mottled  with  dusky.     Wing:  8.30,  bill  1.S0. 

Distribution,  —  Pacific  coast  of  North  America ;  south  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Eggs.  —  Deposited  on  the  bare  rock. 

The  attention  of  the  ornithological  world  has  been  called  to  the 
murres  by  the  San  Francisco  egg  industry,  whicU  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  rookeries  on  the  Farallone  Islands.  Between  1850  and  1856 
three  or  four  millions  of  eggs  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  sold  for  a  little  less  than  hens'  eggs.  In  the 
eighties  the  number  of  eggs  marketed  annually,  Mr.  Bryant  states, 
averaged  from  180,000  to  228,000.  This  wholesale  destruction  de- 
creased the  numbers  of  the  murres  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1897 
the  attention  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  was  called  to  the  matter,  and 
they  put  a  stop  to  the  business  on  the  Islands. 

The  murres'  eggs  are  considered  a  delicacy  not  only  by  man,  but 
by  gulls  and  young  sea  lions.  Two  or  three  gulls  will  sometimes 
combine  to  rob  a  nest.  When  they  try  to  steal  the  young  the  murres 
crowd  their  little  ones  from  the  rocks  so  they  can  escape  by  diving. 

In  describing  the  habits  of  the  murres  Mr.  Bryant  says  that  on  the 
rocks  they  continually  bow  their  heads  and  make  a  great  noise,  and 
when  on  the  wing  sometimes  emit  a  curious  grunting  note.  They 
are  especially  clamorous  before  a  storm. 

When  incubating,  one  bird  stays  on  the  nest  during  the  day  and 
the  other  during  the  night,  and  when  the  exchange  is  made  a  great 
commotion  ensues,  the  air  being  filled  with  quarreling,  screaming 
masses ^f  bird  life. 


ORDER  LONQIPBNNES:   LONQ-WINQBD 

SWIMMERS. 

(Families  Stercorariidje,  Larid^,  etc.) 

FAMIL7  STERCORARIID^:  JAEGERS,  ETC. 

GENUS   STERCOIIABI0S. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  strongly  hooked,  nostrils  near  middle,  section 
abore  and  back  of  nostrils  covered  with  a  saddle-like  plate ;  tail  with 
middle  pair  of  feathers  much  the  longest. 
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KEY   TO   SPECIES  OF  8TEBG0BARICS. 

1.  Middle  pair  of  tail  foAthen  "wide,  and  ronoded  at  ends. 

pomarinus,  p.  18. 
r.  Middle  pair  of  tail  feathers  narrow  and  sharp-pointed. 
2.  Middle  feathers  about  half  longer  than  rest  of  tail. 

parasiticas,  p.  18. 
2'.  Middle  feathers  about  twice  as  long  as  rest  of  tail. 

longicaudus,  p.  18. 

SQ.  Steroorarius  pomarinus  {Temm.).    Pomarink  Jabokb. 

Adults.  —  Light  pfuue :  face,  crown,  and  upper  parts,  except  collar,  sooty 
black  ;  throat  white,  beooiniug  silky  yellow  on  cheeks  and  around  back  of 
neck ;  breast  white,  chest  and  sides  mottled  with  sooty.  Dark  phase :  wholly 
dark  sooty  or  plumbeous.  All  grades  are  found  between  the  dark  and 
light  phases.  Young:  back  dusky,  feathers  tipped  with  buff;  rest  of 
plumage  dull  buff,  barred  with  dusky.  Length:  20-23,  wing  13.50-14.00, 
tail  8-9,  bUl  1.45-1.75. 

Distribution,  —  Northern  part  of  northern  hemisphere;  south  in  winter  to 
Africa,  Australia,  and  probably  South  America ;  in  the  United  States  to 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  California. 

Mr.  Nelson  found  the  pomarine  jaeger  largely  replacing  the  otlier 
two  jaegers  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  especially  on  the 
edge  of  the  ice  pack  and  about  the  whaling  fleet,  where  it  found 
abundant  fare.  He  says  that  the  peculiar  twist  of  its  long  tail 
feathers  makes  it  conspicuous  and  easily  identified  as  far  as  seen. 
When  feeding  it  gives  a  low,  harsh,  chattering  cry. 

Compared  with  the  parasitic  jaeger,  the  pomarine  is  a  clumsy 
cowardly  bird,  Mr.  Nelson  tells  ua,  and  is  made  the  sport  of  its  active 
little  relative.  When  met  in  the  air,  the  pomarine  wards  off  attack 
from  one  side  by  a  half -closed  wing,  and  from  above  by  raising  both 
wings  to  form  an  arched  sliield  over  its  back.  One  that  Mr.  Nelson 
saw  attacked  alighted  on  the  river,  and  **at  every  swoop  of  its 
assailant  thrust  its  head  under  water,  exhibiting  the  most  ludicrous 
terror. "  « 

87.  Steroorarius  parasiticus  (Linn.).    Parasitic  Jaeoeb. 

Adults.  —  Light  phase :  upper  parts  slaty,  becoming  blackish  on  crown, 
wings,  and  tail ;  throat  ana  under  parts  white ;  sides  of  head  and  neck 
white  or  grayish,  tinged  with  yellow.  JMrk  phase :  entire  plumage  slaty 
or  sooty,  darkest  on  crown,  wings,  and  tail.  Young:  head  and  neck 
streaked,  and  under  parts  spotted  and  barred  with  buff  and  dusky.  Length : 
15.50-21.00,  wing  12.67,  tail  4.90-6.25,  bill  1.27. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  part  of  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  arc- 
tic regions ;  south  in  winter  to  Ntiw  York,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  southern 
California. 

Nest.  —  A  depression  in  the  moss.    Eggs :  2. 

38.  Steroorarius  longioaudUS  VieilL     Lono-tailrd  Jaeger. 
Adtdts, —  Top  and  sides  of  head  black  ;  back  slaty  ;  neck  and  lower  parts 
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of  head,  iDoludii^  ear  coTerb,  . 

itiav    yellav,   paler  on   throat;  I 

ehvt,  and  «ometiniea  breast  and 

hell;,  white,  shading  iuts  t;ra;  on 

rides  J    under   tail    eorertB,    and 

umally  bellj,  gntj  ;  feet  black  ; 

tamu  %ht  blaiah.    Lengl/i:  '2f>- 

23,  wiug  12.25,  bill  I.ID,  lon^eat 

tail  feathen  10.50- H.50. 

Dutribution.  —  Northern  part 
of  northern  hemiaphere,  breed- 
ing in  arctic  regiona  ;  lODth  in 
winter  to  Florida,  Gulf  of  Mei- 
ieo,  and  California.  Taken  at 
Monterey  Bay  by  Mr.  Loomia. 

S^ffM.  —  Uepoaited  in  a  depr^- 
Am  m  the  mony  top  of  a.  IuidII.  rig.  39.    Lang-UUed  Jaeger. 

The  long-tailed  jaeger  is  so  swift  and  graceful  on  the  wfng  that 
Mr.  Nelson  compares  its  flight  lo  that  of  the  swallow -tailed  kite. 
■  After  chasing  each  other  about  or  pursuing  hapless  gulls  or  tcnis, 
the  birds  may  oft«D  be  seen  sunning  themselves  on  ao  cleTatlon, 
their  white  breasts  pointiag  them  out  at  a  long  distance. 

FAMILT  ItAiaDM:  aUT^LB  AND  TERNS. 


2.  Hind  toe  wanting,  or  a  mete  radiment. 

Risaa,  p.  te. 
2'.  Hind  tee  amall  but  perfect 

S.  Tail  square  acroea  end    ...     .     LattU,  p.  20. 

S'.Tail  deeply  forked Zema,  p.  27. 

'.  Bill  deeper   throogh  middle   of  Doatril  than  throngh 
angle  of  lower  mandible. 
ng.  41. 

2.  TmI  forked  for  more  than  one  fifth  ita  length   (ex- 
cept Hometimea  in  S,  caipia)i  outer  feathers  nar- 
row and  pointed, 
3.  Length  of  bill  leas  than  three  tirata  ita  depth  at 

base aelocbelidon,  p.  27. 

3'.  Length  of  bill  more  than  three  timee  ita  depth 

at  base Sterna,  p.  27. 

2'.  Tail  forked  for  aboat  one   fifth  iU  total  length, 
outer  featheta  wide  and  ronnded  at  tipa. 

Hydrochelidoti,  p.  31. 

QENUS   BIS8A. 

40a.  Blaaa  tridaotyla  poUicaria  Sidgw.    Pacific  Kittiwakb. 
Appearanoe  gnll-like ;  hind  toe  minute,  with  or  without  a  nail ;  feet 
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and  legs  black ;  tonms  shorter  than  middle  toe  with  claw ;  bill  yellow, 
with  greatest  depth  at  base  ;  tail  slightly  emarginate,  or  forked.  Adults : 
back  and  wings  light  bluish  gray,  five  outer  primaries  tipped  with  black ; 
rest  of  plumage  pare  white.  Young :  like  adults,  but  with  black  or  slaty 
on  back  of  neck  and  across  ear  coverts.  Length :  16.00-17.70,  wing  12.25, 
bill  1.4O-1.50. 

Distribution.  —  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea;  south  in  winter  casually 
to  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  On  inaccessible  shelves  of  rock,  made  of  grass  and  moss  cemented 
with  mud.    Eggs :  usually  2,  gray,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  kittiwakes  reach  Alaska  before  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  hunt 
for  food  in  the  tide  cracks  along  shore.  In  the  breeding  season 
they  take  to  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland  or  the  rocky  islands.  From 
the  end  of  August  they  hunt  in  the  inner  bays  and  mouths  of  small 
streams,  but  as  they  are  strictly  tide-water  birds  rarely  go  up  the 
rivers.     In  October  the  ice  forming  on  the  bays  drives  them  south. 

GENUS   liABUB. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  deeper  through  angle  of  lower  mandible  than 
through  nostril ;  tail  square  across  end  ;  hind  toe  small  but  perfect. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Size  large,  wing  15.00  or  more. 
2.  Wing  without  any  black. 
3.  Quills  white  or  pale  gray  shading  to  white  at  ends. 

glaucus,  p.  21. 
3'.  Quills  clear  gray  with  white  tips    ....  glaucescens,  p.  21. 
2'.  Wing  quills  partly  black  at  all  times. 

3.  ManUe  dark  slaty  gray  in  adult OCCidentalls,  p.  21. 

3'.  Mantle  light  gray  in  adults. 

4.  Lower  mandible  in  adult  with  subterminal  spot  of  red  and  spot  of 

black ^  .    .  calif  ornicuB,  p.  23. 

4'.  Lower  mandible  in  adult  witli  subterminal  spot  of  i*ed  only. 

5.  Mantle  delicate  pearl  g^y argentatU8,*p.  22. 

5'.  Mantle  slightly  darker  gray veg8B,  p.  23. 

I'.Size  medium  or  small,  wing  under  15  (rarely  over  in  delawarensis) . 

•    2.  Breast  always  dark  slaty  gray heermanni,  p.  24. 

2'.  BreajBt  always  white  in  adult,  mottled  in  young. 
3.  Head  never  black  ;  white  in  adults. 

4.  Bill  yellowish,  with  black  band  near  end  in  adults. 

delawarensis,  p.  23. 
4'.  Bill  greenish,  without  black  band. 

5.  Third  quill  with  subterminal  white  spot  in  adult. 

brachyrhyuchus,  p.  24. 
5'.  Third  quill  without  subterminal  white  spot  in  adult. 

canus,  p  24. 
8'.  Head  black  in  summer  adults,  size  small. 
4.  Bill  and  tips  of  outer  quills  black     .    .     Philadelphia,  p.  20. 
4'.  Bill  dark  red  in  adult,  quills  not  tipped  with  black. 

5.  Three  outer  quills  mainly  black     ....     atricilla,  p.  25. 
5'.  Five  outer  quills  with  tips  and  base  white  .  f  ranklinii,  p.  25. 
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42.  Lams  glauous  Brimn.    Glaucous  Gull. 

Primariea  white  or  light  gray,  shading  into  white  at  ends.  Adults  in 
tummer :  mantle,  t.  e.  back  and  top  of  wings,  light  pearl  gray ;  rest  of 
plumage  white.  AdtdU  in  winter :  head  and  neck  streaked  with  grayish. 
laung:  whitish,  tinged  below  and  mottled  above  with  browniw  g^y. 
Length :  26-32,  wing  16.75-18.75,  biU  2.80-2.70. 

Distribution.  —  Arctic  regions ;  in  North  America  south  in  winter  to 
North  Carolina,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  Not  common  in 
the  United  States. 

Ne^.  —  A  depression  in  a  ledge  of  rock,  lined  scantily  with  fine  grass,  or 
a  bulky  mass  of  sod  and  tufts  of  moss  on  an  islet  in  a  pond.    Eggs :  2  or  3. 

The  glaucous  gull  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Loomis  at  Monterey, 
and  by  Dr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Kobbe  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

44.  Lams  glauoesoens  Naum.    Glaucous-winqbd  Gull. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Mantle  light  pearl  gray ;  primaries, gray,  with  dis- 
tinct white  tips  ;  rest  of  plumage  white.  Adults  m  winter :  head  and  neck 
clouded  with  sooty  gray.  Young:  deep  ashy  gray;  head  and  neck 
streaked,  and  rest  of  upper  parts  mottled  with  grayish  white  or  dull  buff. 
Length:  23.70-27.75,  wing  16.25-17.80,  bill  2.20-2.60,  depth  of  bill  at 
angle  .80-.90. 

Distribution,  —  From  Bering  Sea  south  in  winter  to  southern  California 
and  Japan. 

Nest,  —  Usually  on  the  face  of  a  rugged  cliff,  but  sometimes  in  grass  on 
gxasBy  islands,  or  a  depression  in  seaweed.     Eggs :  3. 

Mr.  Kobb6  says  that  the  glaucous-^vinged  gulls  are  abundant  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  winter,  and  Mr.  Loomis  has  found  them  com- 
mon in  Monterey  Bay.  Mr.  Loomis  says  they  make  up  the  greater 
number  of  gulls  in  the  large  trains  of  gulls  and  pelicans  that  attend 
the  whales  that  come  into  the  bay.  Near  the  ocean,  in  the  Carmel 
valley,  he  has  found  them  in  company  with  western  gulls  following 
the  plough  like  blackbirds. 

At  Gray's  Harbor,  Washington,  Mr.  Lawrence  says  the  gulls  are 
very  common  from  fall  until  late  spring.  During  the  salmon  runs 
they  often  fly  thirty  miles  to  feed  on  the  dead  salmon  along  the 
streams,  returning  to  the  harbor  to  roost.  The  gulls  also  visit  tha 
salmon  canneries  to  feed  on  the  refuse. 

40.  Larus  occidentalis  Aud.    Westrrn  Gull. 

Adults  in  summer.  — Mantle  dark  slaty  gray ;  primaries,  including  inner 
webs  of  first,  second,  and  usually  third  black,  tipped  with  white ;  rest  of 
plumage  white.  A  didts  in  winter :  top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  streaked 
with  dusky.  Young :  upper  parts  brownish  slaty,  varied  with  buff  and 
whitish ;  quills  and  tail  dull  black,  usually  tipped  with  white ;  under  parts 
brownish  grav.  specked  or  spotted  with  whitish.  Length :  24-21  y  wing 
15.75-17.00,  bill  2.00-2.35,  depth  of  bill  at  angle  .85-.95.  * 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  from  British  Columbia  to  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  A  depression  in  seaweed.  Eggs ;  usually  3,  light  grayish  olive, 
spotted  with  shades  of  brown  and  lilac. 
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The  western  gull  is  abundant  on  the  California  coast  at  all  seasons. 
At  San  Pedro  harbor  it  is  protected  by  law  as  a  useful  scavenger, 
and  at  Monterey  Bay  is  so  fearless  that  the  young  will  alight  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  fishing  boats  to  get  what  the  fishermen  throw  out. 

On  the  Farallone  Islands  the  birds  assume  another  rdle.  As  'Mr. 
Loomis  says,  "  a  more  vagabond  set  of  gulls  than  the  western  gulls 
inhabiting  South  Farallone  Island  during  the  egg  season  could 
scarcely  be  found.  They  are  arrant  thieves,  robbing  the  murres 
wherever  they  have  the  opportunity."  Before  the  murre  egg  indus- 
try was  stopped  tliey  took  an  excited  part  in  the  collections.  Mr. 
Loomis,  speaking  of  it  at  the  time,  says  that  "when  the  eggers 
appear  on  the  scenes  the  gulls  congregate  and  soon  a  large  flock  is 
formed,  circling  about  overhead  with  loud  cries,  eagerly  waiting  the 
flight  of  the  murres  to  join  in  the  pillage.  When  exceptionally 
hungry  the  gulls  are  said  to  suddenly  descend  in  a  compact  flock 
among  the  murres,  frightening  them  from  the  eggs.  One  gull  was 
seen  trying  to  steal  an  egg  from  under  a  murre.  The  murre  gave  a 
reproachful  aqiutck  and  with  a  thrust  of  the  bill  drove  the  gull 
away." 

But  though  the  gulls  enjoyed  the  raids  of  the  eggers,  they  suf- 
fered by  them,  for  before  the  murres  began  to  lay,  the  men  took 
gulls'  eggs  to  supply  the  market ;  and  when  the  murre  harvest  was 
ripe,  recognizing  the  gulls  as  rival  eggers,  the  men  destroyed  both 
their  eggs  and  young.  In  addition  to  fish  and  eggs,  the  gulls  eat 
sea-urchins,  crabs,  young  murres,  and  rabbits. 

They  congregate  at  South  Farallone  Island  the  first  of  April,  Mr. 
Bryant  tells  us,  and  proceed  to  nest  in  small  colonies.  It  takes  them 
two  weeks  to  repair  their  old  nests,  and  even  after  the  first  egg  is 
laid  they  may  be  seen  carrying  Farallone  weed  to  the  nest. 

61.  Lams  argentatUS  BrUnn.    Herring  Gull. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Mantle  delicate  pearl  gray ;  five  outer  primaries 
black  toward  ends,  and  tipped  with  white ;  a  distinct  gray  wedge  on  inner 
web  of  second  quill ;  rest  of  plumage  white  ;  bill  yellow,  with  red  spot  near 
end  of  lower  mandible  ;  feet  pale  flesh  color.  Adults  in  winter :  head  and 
neck  streaked  with  grayish.  Young:  brownish  gfray;  head  and  neck 
streaked  with  white  ;  back  mottled  with  buffy  and  gnj ;  quills  and  tail 
blackish ;  bill  dusky,  feet  purplish.  Length  :  22.50-2a00,  wing  17.24,  bill 
2.24,  depth  of  bill  through  angle  of  lower  mandible  .68-.85. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  hemisphere,  including  the  whole  of  North 
America ;  south  in  winter  to  Cuba  and  Lower  California ;  breeding  from 
the  Great  Lakes  northward. 

Nest.  —  On  rocks  or  in  trees,  made  mainly  of  grass,  seaweed,  and  earth. 
Eggs :  usually  tS,  from  pale  olive  drab  to  greenish  or  bluish  white,  irregu- 
larly spotted  with  lilac,  yellowish,  or  brown,  markings  usually  thickest 
about  larger  end. 

The  herring  gulls  arc  abundant  in  the  bays  of  San  Francisco  and 
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Monterey  in  winter  and  common  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego.  In 
the  harbors  they  alight  on  the  masts  and  fly  about  the  vessels,  often 
following  them  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  land.  Their  name  probably 
comes  from  the  commotion  they  make  at  sight  of  a  school  of  herring 
or  other  little  fish.  As  they  follow  the  small  fry  about,  the  fishermen 
often  take  them  for  pilots  and  follow  to  get  the  larger  fish  which  are 
in  pursuit  of  the  little  ones. 

62.  Larus  vegSB  {Pcdmin).    Yeoa  Gull. 

Like  argentatus,  bat  mantle  darker,  deep  pearl  or  plumbeous  gray  ;  feet 
pale  flesh  color.    8ize  about  as  in  argerUatus, 

Distribution.  —  Southern  Europe  and  Central  Asia  to  Japan  and  Bering 
Sea,  and  down  the  coast  of  North  America  in  winter  to  California. 

Mr.  Kobbe,  in  T?ie  Auk  (xix.  19),  after  examining  a  large  num- 
ber of  specimens,  concludes  that  vegce  and  argentatus  are  identical, 
but  as  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  validity,  the  species 
is  included  on  what  seems  to  be  its  only  character,  the  slightly 
darker  mantle. 

58.  Larus  califomicus  Laipr.    California  Gull. 

Adidts.  — Mantle  clear  bluish  gray;  outer  primaries  black,  tipped  with 
white,  the  first  two  with  subtemiinal  white  spots;  a  distinct  grray  wedge 
on  inner  web  of  second ;  bill  yellow,  witli  red  and  black  spot  near  end 
of  lower  mandible  ;  feet  greenish.  Young :  upper  parts  coarsely  spotted 
and  mottled  with  dusky,  buffy,  grayish,  and  whitish ;  under  parts  mottled 
and  streaked ;  quills  and  tail  blackish ;  bill  dusky,  with  black  tip.  Length : 
20-2;},  wing  15.00-16.75,  biU  1.65-2.15,  depth  of  bill  at  angle  .60-.75. 

Digtrihution .  —  Western  North  America  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  chiefly 
in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Loomis  says  that  in  the  matter  of  numbers  near  Monterey  in 
midwinter  the  California  gull  ranks  with  its  larger  congeners  the 
glaucous-winged  and  the  western.  Mr.  Qrinnell  finds  it  common 
along  the  southern  coast,  where  it  frequents  the  fresh- water  marshes, 
and  he  has  seen  it  on  the  Los  Angeles  river-bottoms.  At  Pescadero 
in  the  low  fields  near  the  ocean  hundreds  have  been  seen  following 
the  plough. 

54.  Larus  delawarensis  Ord,    Ring-billed  Gull. 

Adults.  —  Mantle  light  pearl  ^n^y ;  bill  greenish  yellow,  crossed  near  end 
by  a  distinct  black  band,  tip  yellow  or  orange ;  eyelids  vermilion,  iris  pale 
yellow ;  feet  pale  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  greenish.  Young :  upper 
parts  dusky,  feathers  bordered  and  marked  with  grayish  buff  or  whitish  ; 
under  parts  white,  spotted  along  sides  with  grayish  brown  ;  quills  blackish, 
the  shorter  ones  gray  at  base  and  tipped  with  white ;  base  of  tail  gray, 
outer  half  blackish,  tipped  with  white.  Length :  18-20,  wing  13.60-15.75, 
bill  1.55-1.75,  depth  at  angle  of  lower  mandible  .50-.65. 

Distribution.  —  Whole  of  North  America,  breeding  as  far  south  as 
Colorado,  but  mainly  north  of  the  United  States  ;  migrating  south  to  Cuba 
and  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  made  of  dry  grass.     Eggs :  usually  3. 
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Mr.  Grinnell  reports  the  ring-billcil  gull  as  tolerably  common  along 
the  coast  in  midwinter,  and  Mr.  Loomis  has  taken  a  few  at  Monterey. 
In  Colorado  they  are  the  only  gulls  found  abundantly  throughout 
the  state.  Professor  Cooke  says  they  are  very  common  in  the  fall 
migration  on  all  bodies  of  water  below  9000  feet,  and  he  has  found 
them  breeding  at  the  San  Luis  Lakes  at  an  altitude  of  7500  feet. 

Colonel  Goss  says  that  he  has  often  seen  the  gulls  on  fall  after- 
noons sailing  and  circling  about  in  the  air,  catching  grasshoppers  and 
beetles. 

55.  Larus  brachyrhynohus  Rich,    Short-billed  Gull. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Mantle  light  pearl  g^y  ;  rest  of  plumage,  except 
quills,  white  ;  outer  primary  mainly  black,  with  a  large  white  spot  near 
end ;  second  primary  with  a  smaller  white  spot,  white  tip,  and  wedg^  of 
gray  on  inner  web ;  third  with  white  tip  and  a  large  white  space  on  inner 
web  between  gray  and  black ;  bill  greenish,  with  yellow  tip ;  feet  and  leg^ 
greenish.  Adults  in  winter:  head,  neck,  and  chest  mottled  with  dusky. 
Young :  upper  parts  grayish  brown,  feathers  bordered  with  pale  grayish 
buff ;  head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  brownish  gray ;  tail  gray  at  base, 
brownish  gray  toward  «nd,  and  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Length: 
16.50-18.00,  wing  13.95,  bill  1.45,  depth  of  bill  at  angle  .4a-.50. 

Distribution.  —  Western  North  America,  breeding  far  north ;  south  in 
winter  to  southern  California. 

Nest.  —  On  an  islet,  in  a  lake  or  pond,  bulky,  made  of  g^rasses  and 
mosses.    £ggs :  2  or  3. 

Mr.  Loomis  has  foimd  the  short-billed 'gull  common  on  both  the 
bay  and  ocean  about  Point  Pinos  in  winter. 

56.  Lams  canus  Linn.    Mew  Gull. 

Adults.  —  Similar  in  g^eneral  appearance  to  hrachyrhynchus^  but  with  inner 
webs  of  two  outer  quills  mainly  black  behind  the  subterrainal  white  spots, 
and  third  quill  mainly  black  except  for  small  white  tip.  Length:  17.00- 
18.50,  wing  14.CO-14.50,  bill  l.;i5-l.()0,  depth  of  bill  at  angle  .:^S-.50. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  Europe  and  Asia ;  found  in  Labrador  (?)  and  at 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  mew  gull  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Europe  and  Asia,  but  Mr.  Loomis  finds  that  it  is  common 
on  the  California  coast  in  winter. 

67.  Larus  heermanni  Cass.    Hekrmann  Gull. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Bill  bright  red ;  head  and  upper  neck  white ;  4iack 

sooty  gray,  secondaries 
tipped  with  white ;  prima- 
ries  and    tail    black,    tail 

tipped   with  white;  under 

p.     ^2  parts  dark  gray.    Adults  in 

winter :  head  darker  than 
body,  otherwise  as  in  summer.  Young :  sooty  g^ray,  f eatliers  of  upper 
parts  bordered  with  whitish  or  pale  buff ;  or,  entire  plnma^  sooty  gray 
except  blackish  tail  and  quills.     Length  :  17.50-21.00,  wing  13.50,  bill  1.50. 
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DittrOmtiiM.  —  Patnfio  coast  of  Xorth  Annrioa  front  British  Coltunbl* 

Heermann  gulls  are  generally  common  winter  visitors  in  southern 
California.  At  Monterey  Mr.  Loomia  has  talcen  careful  notea  of 
their  migratory  movements.  In  May  they  were  rare,  !n  June  adults 
were  stIU  scarce,  but  the  iattcr  tialf  of  the  month  Immature  birds 
vrere  common.  By  the  middle  of  July  adults  were  abundant,  and 
before  August  there  was  a  great  inroad  of  the  dark-plumaged  birds. 
Toward  the  end  of  August  the  western  and  Heermann  gulls  appeared 
to  be  of  about  equal  abundance,  and  in  November  their  flights 
rivaled  or  exceeded  those  of  the  western  gull. 

Mr.  Qrinnell  says  that  on  tlie  coast  near  Los  Angeles  where  the 
fishermen  draw  their  seines  along  the  beaches,  clouds  of  gulls  are 
usually  attracted,  about  half  of  the  flocks  being  HeermauD  and  a 
quarter  western  giilla. 

08.  Zatus  atrioilla  Linn.    LxiraHitta  Gcli. 

Adults  in  samnter.  —  Head  slat  j  black,  mantis  bluish  gray;  teat  of  plain- 
age,  eToept  quillH,  white  ^  three  onter  quills  black,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
btaok  towards  ends,  nil  bat  first  usually  with  very  small  white  spot  at  tip ; 
bill  and  feet  dark  red.  Aduilt  in  winter  :  head  mainly  white  with  dagky 
around  eyes  and  on  back  of  head.  Young  .-  upper  parts  motclad  nayish 
browB ;  breast  smoky  gray ;  upper  tail  coverts  white,  base  of  taU  BTaj, 
oulOT  tliird  black,  narrowly  tipped  with  whitish;  wing  qailla  black. 
Length:   15-17,  wing  IG,  bill  1.7."],  taraus  2. 

Bemarla.  —  The  young  of  the  langhiag-  g-oll  may  be  distiugDished  from 
Franklin  and  Bonaparte  by  its  large  size,  longer  bUI,  and  wider  black  tail 

Dittribution.  —  Atlantic  and  Onlf  coast  of  United  Stat«  and  Pacifio 
coast  of  Mexico;  south  in  winter  to  the  Amaiun.     Recorded  from  Col- 

Sett.  —  In  trees,  four  to  twenty  feet  from  the  gronitd,  generally  made 
of  small  sticks,  bncd  with  hay  and  moss. 

69.  Iiarus  {raaklinii  Sw.  j-  Bi<h.    Pkahklin  Qru.. 

AdidU  fn  iHiflinfr.  —  Bill 
bright  red,  with  darker  snb- 
tarminal  band ;  head  plum- 
beoas  black ;  eyelids  white  ; 
mantle  dark  slaty ;  quills 
grsy,  tipped  with  white,  the 
five  outer  with  snbterminal 
black  spaces ;  nnder  parts 
white,  deeply  tinted  with  rose 
pink,  Adalli  in  uri'nl^.'  head 
mainly  white,  with  sides  and 
back  grayish  dusky.  Young  .' 
top  and  sides  of  bead  and  I 
back  grayish  brown :  quills  I 
ilnsky,  tipped  with  white  ;  t^  rig.  43. 
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with  mbterminal  bond  of  dusk; ;  r«at  of 
tAil,  under  parts,   forehoiid,   and  eyelids 
white.    Lenglli:   13.50-15.00,  wing  11.^, 
>  bill  IJW,  taraua  I.IH). 

DittribiUion.  — iDteiior   of    North 

Amerioa,  breedinf;  from  lova  north  into 

Canadti;  mif^tinf;  aoutb  to  Pern. 

Ntst,  —  OnbrokeO'dowDnwhesinshal- 

Flg.  «.    Wing  of  Piuklin  Onll.      lo"  water,  made  larrelj  of  gnuaee  and 

mahea.    Eggt  .■  aiuallj  S. 

In  the  northern  plains  and  prairie  country  Franklin  gulls  are  of 
the  greatest  economic  Importance,  the  Immense  Hocks  living  mainly 
on  grasshoppers  and  other  destructive  InsectB,  At  times  a  white 
horde  will  descend  upon  a  ploughed  field,  a  band  of  tliem  following 
at  the  heels  of  the  ploughman,  while  long  white  lines  cover  the 
mellow  furrows.  Recognizing  the  ploughman  as  a  friend,  the  birds 
only  get  out  of  his  way  to  let  him  pass,  waiting  for  him  U>  turn  up 
a  fresh  supply  of  food  for  them.  In  Utah  their  services  arc  so  well 
appreciated  that  Brlgham  Young  used  to  offer  up  prayers  that  they 
be  sent  to  destroy  the  grasshoppers  that  infested  the  land.  One 
often  sees  flocks  of  lifty  to  Ave  hundred  catching  grasshoppers  on 
the  wing,  wheeling,  diving,  and  rising,  till  at  a  ditttance  the  white 
flock  suggests  a  wild  fluiTy  of  snowHakes.  When  the  meal  is  over 
the  birds  disband,  to  scatter  out  among  the  sloughs,  drift  on  la?:y 
wings  over  the  lakes,  or  float  idly  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Veunon  Baii.et. 
60.  Lanu  philadeLpbia  (Onij.    Bomaparte  Ocll. 

^(ft^f'  '°  "'"""fT  —  Bill  and  head  black  ;  mantle  delicate  pearl  gray  ; 
three  outer  quilU  chiefly  white,  outer 
«eb  of  the  lint,  and  terminal  portion  of 
all,  block  ;  tail  and  under  parte  white ; 
feet  orange  red.  -^[f^/f^  in  imnfir .'  hend 
white,  tinged  with  gray  behind  and  nith 
B  duflky  spot  on  ear  coverta  ;  fi.'et  pale 

fleih  color.      i'ourn)  ;  Cop  of  head.  back. 

J,  and  spot  on  ear  coverta  duaky  ;  sldea  of 

pij     ^  head.  nock,  and    under  parts  white,  in- 

eluding  tail  coTerta  end  baae  of  tail; 
band  acmas  end  of  tail  blaokiah,  feathera  tipped  witli  white.  Length :  12- 
14,  wmg  \Q.iS,,  bill  1.20. 

i>M(ri[ntf ton,  —  North  AmerJoa,  breedini;  far  nortliward ;  BDatb  to  western 

Mr.  Henshaw  states  Uiat  the  Bonaparte  gull  is  not  uncommon  in 
San  Die  go  TtflY  in  December,  though  he  thinks  it  winters  mainly  to 
the  southward. 

Mr.  Loomls  has  seen  tite  gulls  at  Monterey  during  their  migrations 
In  November  and  May.  He  says  that  "althouglt  white-throated 
birds  witli  the  tail-band  were  In  the  majority,  and  pied-headed  ones 
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were  plentiful,  every  flock  had  adults  in  nuptial  plumage,  showing 

that  the  young  are  not  without  experienced  leaders  on  the  return 

north." 

GKNTTS  JLEMJL. 

62.  Xema  sabinii  (Sab.).    Sabine  Gull. 
Bill  g^uU-like,  tail  copsDicuoPBlv  f orj^ad^  the  feathers  rounded,  not  nar- 
row  and  pointed  at  ends.    Adults  in  summer :  head  and  upper 

■^      neck  dark  plnmh«nM«.  hnrdftrflH  Kfllnw  hy  ^  ^^"^^  nnllar  •  man- 

^  Ue  slaty  gray  ;  »Ai1  miH  m^H«^lfl  nf  w^ng  w>iite :  outer  quills 
gi|^,  4g,  hlack,  with  inner  webs  and  tips  white  ;  under  parts  white  ; 
bill  black,  tipped  with  yellow.  Adults  it^  wif^^ :  head  and 
neok  white,  with  dusky  on  ear  coyerts 
and  back  of  head.  Yot^nq :  like  winter 
adults,  but  mantle  brownisl^j  feathers 
with  huffy  or  gfrayish  edges ;  tail  with 
a  snbterminal  black  band,  white  tip  ^^8-  "^T- 

and  base;  bill  bhick.     Length:  13-14,   wing  10.10-11.15,  bill  1.00,  tail 
4.50-O.00,  fork  .60-1.00  deep. 

Di^ribution.  —  Arctic  regions  of  North  America ;  south  in  winter  to 
Pern.  Not  common  in  the  United  States,  but  recorded  from  many  scat- 
tered localities. 

Eggs.  — Laid  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  few  g^rass  blades  and  stems ;  2  to  5, 
olive, indistinctly  spotted  with  brown.         t     t     -'-'    *        ^     »•.-!.     *. -.  ' 

OSiniS  OEIiOCHEUDON. 

68.  Gtoloohelidon  nilotica  (Hasselq.).    Gull-billed  Tbrn. 

Bill  stout,  depth  at  base  equal  to  one  third  of  its  length ;  taU  forked. 
Adults  in  summer :  top  and  back  of  head  black ;  upper  parts  light  pearl 
g^y ;  lower  parts  white ;  bill  black ;  feet  and  legs  blackish.  Adults  in 
winter :  head  and  neck  white  ;  ear  coverts  and  spot  in  front  of  eye  gray. 
Young :  similar  to  winter  adults,  but  upper  parts  washed  with  huffy  and 
sometimes  streaked  with  dusky.  Length:  13.00-15.25,  wing  11.75-12.25, 
bUl  1.40,  tail  5.50,  forked  for  1.60-1.75. 

Distribution.  —  Almost  cosmopolitan.  In  America  from  Brazil  to  Massa- 
chusetts along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  both  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America ;  rare  inland. 

GENUS   BTEBNA. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  slender  and  sharp ;  tail  deeply  forked,  the 
outer  feathers  narrowed  or  sharp-pointed  ;  wings  very  long  and  slender. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Black  feathers  of  crown  elongated  into  a  crest. 

2.  8ize  large,  wing  14-15 maxima,  p.  28. 

2.  Size  smaller,  wing  12.40-12.60 elegans,  p.  29. 

r.  Head  not  crested. 

2.  Size  large,  feet  black caspia,  p.  28. 

2'.  Size  small,  feet  red,  orange,  or  yellow. 

3.  Crown  and  forehead  black  in  summer  adults,  wing  over  0. 

4.  Outer  web  of  outer  tail  feather  white     .    .     .     f orsteri,  p.  29. 
4'.  Outer  web  of  outer  tail  feather  dusky. 

5.  Bill  orange,  with  black  tip himndo,  p.  29. 

5'.  Bill  vermilion,  without  black  tip     .     .     .    paradissea,  p.  30. 
3'.  Forehead  always  white,  wing  under  7   .     .     .   antillarum,  p.  30. 
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Sabgeniu   TtuUaBseua. 
64.  Sterna  oaspia  Pali.    Cabpum  Tfkm, 

Trul  not  very  daeplj  forked,  the  outer  feathen  pointed,  bat  not  mnok 
n&rrawed:  bill  red,  feet  blaok.  Breedins  plumage:  crown  and  back  of 
head  black;  mantle  light  grav;   wiag«  darker  gray,  thn  ont«r  quills  tipped 


Fig.  48. 
with  black.    Winter  piuniage :  black  of  head  streaked  with  white.    Yomg : 
oronn  grayish,  mixed  with  black  posteriorly  ;  back  and  liul  feathers  with 
duxky  spots.     Length :  19.00-->:i.50,  wing  15.00-17.40,  biU  2.4&-3.10,  tul 
D.:i0-6.7.'>,  forked  for  .75-1.90. 

DittrihutioH.  —  North  Amerioa  at  large,  breediv  in  isolated  looaltliea. 

JV«iI.  —  In  hollow  in  the  sand.     Eggt :  nsnally  8, 

But  for  Uicir  long  wings,  slender  forms,  and  forked  t&ils,  tbe  Cas- 
pians,  Ihe  largest  of  our  terns,  coutd  easily  be  mistaken  for  gulls. 
Their  flight  is  quicker  and  stronger,  however,  and  their  black  crowns 
usually  conspicuous.  They  are  eminently  social  in  the  breeding 
season,  nesting  in  large  colonics,  and  it  is  no  uncommou  sight  to  see 
several  hundred  of  them  lined  up  on  a  sandy  lake  beach,  with  the 
waves  rippling  in  at  their  feet.  After  the  breeding  season  they  scat- 
ter out  and  wander  widely  over  the  country.     Vehson  B.yilky. 

BubKenuB   Aotoobelidon. 
6G.  Sterna  maxima  Bodd.    Royai.  Tern. 

Crest  of  long  pointed  fralhen  on  hai^k  of  head ;  tail  long  and  forked  tor 
half  its  length  ;  inner  webs  of  quills  broadly  margined  with  white  ;  bill 
orango  rod,  fi^et  black.  Breeding  ptumngr  :  upper  puria  light  pearl  gray, 
top  and  back  oE  head,  including  crest,  black  ;  under  parts  white.  I'osl- 
breeding  pluFaage. :  forehead  and  for«  i«rt  of  crown  white.  Winter  plum- 
age: white  miiod  with  black  on  back  of  bead.  Young:  crown  speckled 
with  white  and  duakr.  crest  onlv  slightly  developed  ;  upper  parts  and 
tail  featheiB  with  sputs  of  dnsky.'  Length:  18-21,  wing  14-15,  bill  2.40- 
a.7o.  tail  (KS,  forked  for  ;^4. 

OiitribaltOB.  —  Coasts  and  hu^er  lakes  of  the  United  States,  mainly 
Bouthward. 


FORSTER  TERN 
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Mr.  Loomis  has  found  the  royal  tern  decidedly  common  at  times 
during  the  winter  at  Monterey,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  reports  it  as  very 
numerous  around  Catftlina  JfllnnH^  in  winter,  and  more  or  less  com- 
mon along  the  coast  throughout  the  year. 

66.  Sterna  elegans  Gamb.   Elkoant  Tern. 

Like  8.  maxima,  but  smaller,  with  longer  crest,  and  under  parts  deeply 
tinged  with  rose  pink.  Length :  16-17,  wing  12.40-12.50,  bill  2.25-2.55, 
tail  6.60-7.30,  forked  for  about  2.60-3.50. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  middle  America,  and  north  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Loomis  has  found  the  elegant  terns  at  Monterey  in  autumn, 
but  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  royal  tern. 

Subgenus  Sterna. 

69.  Sterna  forsteri  Nutt,   Fobsteb  Tsrn. 

Outer  tail  feathers  very  narrow  and  long.  Adults  in  summer:  under 
parts  white  ;  upper  parts  light  pearl  gray,  top  of  head  black ;  outer  web  nf 
nnfar  *^i\  feft^hf  ^bifa^  i  feet  onuig^  red,  bill  dull  orange,  dusky  at  tip. 
Adults  in  winter:  top  of  head  white,  back  of  head  tinged  with  gray,  a 
dusky  stripe  around  eye  and  across  ear  coverts ;  bill  and  feet  duller 
colored.  Young:  upper  parts,  crown,  and  sides  of  head  washed  with  brown- 
ish ;  tail  feathers  dusky  toward  ends.  Length :  14-15,  wing  9.50-10.30, 
bill  1.50-1.65,  tail  5.00-7.70,  forked  for  2..30-5.00. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  the  United  States  north  to  Manitoba,  south  in 
winter  to  Brazil. 

Nest.  —  A  ho|low  in  the  sand  lined  with  grasses,  or  a  rude  nest  in  marsh 
grass  or  on  raft  of  ^oAting  tule  stems.  Eggs :  1  to  3,  bluish  green  to 
olive  buff,  marked  with  lilac  and  brown. 

Low  over  the  lakes,  sloughs,  and  big  tule  marshes,  you  see  these 
graceful  terns  beating  the  air  with  long,  soft  strokes  of  their  narrow 
wings,  while  the  sharp  bill  points  downward,  and  the  eyes  are 
intent  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  a  minnow  shows  so  much  as 
a  fin,  there  is  a  quick  d4ve,  a  splash,  and  a  gulp — the  minnow  has 
disappeared  and  the  tern  is  beating  over  the  water  again,  now  skim- 
ming close  to  the  surface,  now  lighting  daintily  on  it  to  pick  up 
some  choice  morsel.  Sometimes  a  large  number  of  terns  are  at- 
tracted by  a  school  of  minnows,  and  an  animated  diving  and  splash- 
ing ensues.  Enter  the  terns*  breeding  grounds,  or  wound  one  of  their 
number,  and  the  aiiy  creatures,  all  soft  silent  grace  before,  storm 
about  you  with  threatening  swoops  and  harsh,  piercing  screams. 

Vernon  Bailey. 

70.  Sterna  hirundo  Linn.    Cobimon  Tebn. 

Qnt-ftr  wftb  of  outer  tail  fflAthpr  ^\}t(^-  inner  web  white.  Adults  in  sum- 
mer :  bill  and  feet  bright  orange  red,  the  bill  tipped  with  black ;  top  of 
head  black ;  mantle  lij?ht  pearl  gr&j ;  tail  and  its  coverts  mainly  white ; 
throat  white,  breast  light  gray.  AdtUts  in  winter :  crown  mainly  white  ; 
under  parts  pure  white ;    bill  and  feet  duller.     Young :  marked  with 
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bladdah  around  eyes  and  on  back  of  head ;  forehead  and  nnder  parts 
white ;  back  li^ht  gray  with  bofipy  edgings  to  feathers  and  dusky  spots  on 
wings  ;  bill  and  feet  brownish  or  pale  reddish.  Length :  13-16,  wing  9.75- 
11.76,  bill  1.25-1.50,  tail  5-7,  forked  for  about  3.50. 

Distribution,  —  Greater  part  of  northern  hemisphere ;  in  America  mainly 
east  of  the  plains ;  south  to  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  Made  of  grasses  or  seaweeds,  or  eg^  laid  on  the  bare  rock,  or  in  a 
depression  in  the  sand.  Eggs :  2  to  4,  pale  bluish  to  greenish  drab,  with 
lilac  shell  markings  and  rather  evenly  distributed  spots  of  brown. 

The  commoD  t^ms  are  mainly  birds  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
together  with  other  terns  and  gulls  have  been  so  sought  after  by 
plume  hunters  and  eggers  that  a  few  years  ago  they  were  on  the  road 
to  extermination.  The  Bird  Protection  Committee  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  took  up  the  matter,  however,  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  wardens  to  protect  the  birds  on  their  breeding  grounds, 
and  by  protective  laws  enacted  in  the  states  where  the  terns  occur, 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  birds,  which,  in  addition  to  their  useful 
work  as  scavengers,  give  life  and  beauty  to  otherwise  barren  shores. 

71.  Sterna  paradisaea  Brunn.   Arctic  Tbrn. 

Outer  web  of  outer  tail  feather  dusky,  rest  of  tail  white.  Aduks  in 
summer :  bill  and  feet  bright  vermilion,  bill  without  black  tip ;  top  of  head 
black,  bordered  by  white  superciliary ;  body  clear  deep  gray.  Adults  in 
winter :  under  parts  white,  or  tinged  with  grayish ;  forehead  white,  rest  of 
crown  streaked  with  black.  Young :  similar  to  youne  of  kirundoy  but  with 
breast  and  throat  washed  with  dull  brownish.  Length:  14-17,  wing  10.00- 
10.75,  bill  1.08-1.40,  tail  6.50-S.50,  forked  for  4-5. 

Distribution.  —  Mainly  circumpolar  regions ;  south  in  winter  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Colorado,  and  California,  breeding  in  Massachusetts  and  Quebec. 

Nest.  —  A  bare  spot  on  the  ground,  sometimes  with  a  little  grass.  JSggs  : 
1  to3. 

Subgenus  Stemula. 

74.  Sisema  antillarum  (Uss.).    Least  Tbsn. 

Breeding  plumage.  —  Upper  parts  pearl  gray,  with  black  lores  and  black 

on  top  and  back  of  head ;  two  or  three  outer 

quills  mainly  dusky  ;  forehead  superciliary, 

and  under  parts  white.     Adults  m  winter : 

crown     grayish,     whole     forehead     white. 

^^^'*^-  Young:    like  adults    in    winter   but  with 

brownish  on  back,  and  with  U  or  V-shaped  margins  to  part  of  feathers. 

Length :  8.50-9.75,  wing  0.00,  bill  1.20,  tail  3.50,  forked  for  about  1.75. 

Distribution.  —  United  States  from  California,  Dakota,  the  Qreat  Lakes, 
and  Massachusetts  south  to  northern  South  America. 

Eggs.  —  2  to  4,  buif  to  cream  white,  spotted  about  the  larger  end  with 
brown  and  lilac ;  laid  in  a  depression  in  the  sand  on  an  island  or  sand 
beach. 

The  least  tern  is  abundant  along  the  coast  of  southern  California 
in  summer,  arriving,  Mr.  Grinnell  says,  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  leaving  usually  the  latter  part  of  August.  He  states  that  it 
nests  abundantly  in  suitable  places  along  the  seacoast,  generally  on 
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a  strip  of  sandy  beach  separating  the  surf  from  the  tide  marsh. 
Colonel  Qoes,  speaking  of  the  terns  of  Kansas,  says:  "  These  little 
beauties,  the  smallest  of  the  family,  flit  through  the  air  like  swal- 
lows, darting  here  or  there  for  an  insect,  or  suddenly  stopping  to 
hover,  like  hawks  or  kingfishers,  over  a  school  of  minnows  or 
shrimp,  ready  to  drop  on  the  first  that  comes  to  the  surface." 

GENUS  HYDBOCHEUDON. 

77.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis  (Gmel,),   American 
Black  Tbrv. 

Web  of  feet  reachiog  only  to  middle  of  toes.  AduUs  in  breeding  plum- 
age :  head,  neck,  wings,  and  breast 
black  ,*  tail  slaty  gray ;  under  tail 
ooTertB  white  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Winter  plumage  :  head,  neck,  and 
under  parta  white,  orbital  ring  and  ^'^"  •'^• 

ear  coverts  dnsky  ;  upper  parts  blue  gray.  In  late  summer  the  white  and 
black  feathers  are  mixed  on  the  breast.  Young :  similar  to  winter  adults, 
but  with  edges  of  scapulars  brown,  and  crown  and  back  of  head  dusky. 
Length :  9.00-10.25,  wing  8.25,  bill  1.10,  tail  3.75,  forked  for  .90. 

Distribution.  —  Temperate  part  of  North  America,  and  south  to  Brazil 
and  Cliili.. 

Nest.  —  Usually  on  dead  floating  rushes  in  shallow  water,  sometimes  on 
the  bare  ground,  or  on  an  old  muskrat  house  or  a  water-soaked  log ;  made  of 
reeds,  wild  rice,  and  grasses,  and  lined  with  leaves  and  fine  stems.  Eggs : 
2  to  4,  greenish  drab  to  olive  brown,  spotted  with  blackish  brown. 

The  first  sight  of  Hydrochelidon  in  the  breeding  season  is  an  amaz- 
ing one,  for  as  you  see  the  tern-like  form  approaching  across  a  lake 
your  imagination  clothes  it  in  white,  but  when  it  reaches  you  —  lo  ! 
its  fore  parts  are  jet  black.  Another  surprise  comes,  when,  associat- 
ing its  kin  with  wide  lakes  and  ocean  shores,  you  find  one  beating 
over  a  patch  of  marsh  between  the  angles  of  a  meadow  brook,  or 
circling  over  a  pool  in  a  barnyard  !  But,  in  spite  of  the  shocks 
given  your  preconceived  ideas,  this  swallow-like  tern  excites  your 
keenest  interest,  and  whether  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  or  in  the  valleys 
of  the  higli  Sierra,  you  soon  find  yourself  eagerly  watching  for  the 
strange  bird,  and  every  landscape  graced  by  its  form  goes  down  to 
memory  with  a  charm  all  its  own. 
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ALBATROSSES 


ORDER  TUBIN ARES :  TUBE-NOSED  SWIMMERS. 
(Families  Diomedeid^  and  PROCELLARiiDiE.) 

FAMIL7  DIOMEDEIDiB:   ALBATROSSES. 


KET    TO    OBNERA. 


Fig.  51. 


/-v    1.  Sides  of  lower  mandible  with  deep  loug^tudinal 
groove ;  tail  long  and  g^radnated. 
,  PhcBbetria,  p.  33. 

6 

1'.  Sides  of  lower  mandible  without  longitudinal 

roove  ;  tail  short  and  rounded, 
wide  strip  of  bare  skin  from  nasal  tube  to 
forehead   .    .    .    Thalassogeron,  p.  3^^. 
2'.  Hard  plates  of  top  and  sides  of  bill  meeting 
between  nasal  tubes  and  forehead. 

Diomedea,  p.  32. 

GENUS  DIOMEDEA. 

General  Characters.  —  The  homy  plate  on  top  of  bill  widened  back  of 
nostrils  and  meeting  the  plate  on  side  of  bill ;  wings  very  long ;  tail  short, 
not  reaching  tip  of  folded  wings ;  size  tiiat  of  a  large  goose. 

KEY   TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Feet,  bill,  and  most  of  plumage,  dusky  or  blaoldsh     .  nlgripes,  p.  32. 
1'.  Feet  and  bUl  yellow,  plumage  mainly  white  in  adult  .  albatrus,  p.  32. 

81.  Diomedea  nigripes  Aud.    Black-footed  Albatboss. 

Adults.  —  Face  and  chin  whitish,  top 
of  head  and  rest  of  upper  parts  blackish, 
except  for  whitish  tail  coverts  and  base 
of  tail ;  under  parts  sooty  gray ;  bill 
dusky,  feet  black.  Young:  face  with 
less  white,  and  upper  tail  coverts  dusky. 
Length:  28.50-36.00,  wing  18.50-20.50, 
bill  4.00-4.25. 

Distribution.  —  North  Pacific,  abun- 
dant from  southern  California  to  Alaska. 


Fig.  62. 


Mr.  Loomis  once  saw  an  albatross  at  Monterey  Bay  when  there 
was  a  heavy  sea  on,  but  most  of ^ the  birds  keep  out  to  sea,  where 
tliey  are  known  to  the  fishermen  as  '  goonies.* 

82.  Diomedea  albatrus  Pall.    Short-tailed  Albatboss. 

Adults.  —  Mainly  white,  but  head  and  neck  washed  with  yellowish,  tail 
and  most  of  wings  dusky,  primaries  with  yellow  shafts ;  bill  and  feet 
yellowish.  Young :  plumage  sooty  brown,  darker  on  head  and  neck  ; 
primary  shafts  yellowish.     Length :  ;iS-37,  wing  2*2-23,  bill  5.50-5.60. 

Distribution.  —  North  Pacific  from  southern  California  to  Alaska,  but 
mainly  northward. 

The  large  whit«  albatross,  unlike  the  black-footed,  is  so  shy  that 
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instead  of  following  vessels  for  food  it  usually  gives  a  wide  berth 
to  any  species  of  sailing  craft.  At  Monterey,  in  stormy  winter 
weather,  I^Ir.  Loomis  has  seen  some  of  the  birds  in  the  bay.  The 
largest  number  he  has  recorded  from  the  region  were  seen  oft  Point 
Pinos,  a  dozen  being  counted  in  an  hour. 

GENUS  THAIiASSOQEBON. 

[88.]  Thalassogeron  culminatus  (Gould).  Yellow-nosed  Alba- 

THOSS. 

Homy  plate  on  top  of  bill  not  widened  back  of  noetiils ;  a  strip  of  soft 
skin  between  top  and  side  plates ;  size  of  a  large  goose.  Adults :  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders  gray,  shading  into  blackish  of  back,  wings,  and  tail ; 
under  parts  white ;  bill  black  on  sides,  bordered  above  and  below  with 
yeUow.    Length:  35-37,  wing  17.75-21.00,  biU  4.35-4.60,  taU  8-9. 

Dutribution.  —  Southern  oceans,  north  casually  to  coast  of  Oregon  and 
Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

GENUS   FHCEBETRIA. 

84.  PhOdbetria  fuliginosa  (Gmd,).    Sooty  Alratboss. 

Tail  long  and  graduated,  reaching  well  beyond  tips  of  folded  wings ; 

size  large.     Adults :  eyelids  white,  area 
around  eyes   blackish ;    sides  of   head 
and  throat  sooty;   rest  of  under  parts 
/^    light  smoky  gray ;   back  of   neck  and 
^^      back  smoky  g:ray ;  wing  and  tail  sooty  ; 
bill  black,  feet   yellowish.     Young  (?): 
upper  parts   blaclush  except  for  slaty 
g^y  on  middle  of  back ;  under  parts 
slaty  gray,     length :  34-^^7,  wing  20.00- 
21.r)0,  extent  7H-84,  tail  10.50-1.1.00. 
J^R-  53.  iMstribution.  —  South    Pacific,    north 

(casually)  to  coast  of  Oregon. 
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Fig.  64i 


KEY  TO  OENEBA. 

1.  Wing  17  or  more,  tail  feathers  16     .    .    .     Oflsifraga,  p.  34. 
r.  Wing  15  or  less,  tail  feathers  12-14. 

2.  Wing  7  or  less,  tail  forked  .    .    .    Oceanodroma,  p.  37. 

2'.  Wing  9  or  more,  tail  not  forked. 

3.  Nasal  tubes  opening  separately,  with  partition  as  wide  as 

opening PufSnns,  p.  35. 

3'.  Nasal  tubes  opening  together  and  inclosing  a  thin  par- 
tition between  nostrils. 
4.  Bill  short  and  stout,  about  twice  as  long  as  depth  at 
base FulmarttB,  p.  34. 

•  o 

'  ,      4.'  Bill  long  and  slender,  over  twice  as  long  as  depth  at 

-.  ^  base Priocella,  p.  34. 

66.  "^ 
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Fig.  56. 


*    GBNUS   OSSIFBAGA. 

[86.]  Ossifraga  gigantea  {Gmel.).    Giant  Fulmar. 

Nasal  tubes  occapyiug  more  than  half  the  length  of  bill ;  tail  feathers 

16 ;  size  of  a  large  goose.  Light  phase : 
sometimes  almost  entirely  white,  but  gen- 
erally with  head,  neck,  and  under  parts 
white,  and  upper  parts  dusky ;  bill  light 
yellowish.  Dark  phase:  uniform  sooty 
brown,  sometimes  whitish  around  base  of 
bill ;  bill  olive  yellowish  or  grayish. 
Length:  30-36,  wing  17-21,  bill  3.50-4.00, 
extent  of  wings  72-54. 

Distribution,  —  Southern  seas,  casually  north  to  coast  of  Oregon. 

GENUS  FULMABUS. 
Subgenus  Fulmarus. 

KET  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Upper  parts  plain  gray  or  dusky glupischa,  p.  34. 

1'.  Upper  parts  gray,  marked  with  white rodgerai,  p.  34. 

86b.  Flumarus  glacialis  glupischa  Stejn.    Pacific  Fulmak. 

Bill  short  and  stout,  wider  than  deep  at  base,  nasal  tubes  occupying 
about  half  the  length  of  bill  and  opening  as  one  tube ;  nasal  tubes  and 
tip  of  bill  yellow.  Light  phase :  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  white ; 
upper  parts  bluish  g^ay,  with  quills  darker.  Dark  phase  :  whole  plumage 
deep  sooty  plumbeous.     Length:   17-19,  wing  11.0O-12.«^5,  bill  1.35-1.65. 

Distribution.  —  North  Pacific,  south  along  the  American  coast  to  Mexico. 

Nest,  —  On  high  cliffs  and  promontories.     Eggs :  white. 

Mr.  Loomis  states  that  when  an  '  oil  slick '  appeared  on  the  Mon- 
terey Bay  at  one  time,  he  counted  over  a  hundred  Pacific  fulmars 
and  several  Rodgera  fulmars  scattered  in  groups  apparently  feeding 
on  a  slimy  substance  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  oil. 

86.1.  Fulmarus  rodgersi  Cass.    Rodgers  Fulmar. 

Similar  to  the  light  phase  of  glupischa,  but  bluish  gray  of  upper  parts 
broken  by  mixture  of  white.  No  dark  phase  known.  Wing:  12.10-12.IK), 
bill  1.40-1.60,  depth  of  bill  at  base  .(J5-.75. 

Distribution.  —  North  Pacific  from  Bering  Sea  south  to  Monterey  Bay. 

Egg.  —  Soiled  white,  laid  on  the  bare  rock. 

GENUS    PRIOCELLA. 

87.  Friocella  glacialoides  {-'^mith).    Slender-billed  Fulmar. 
Bill  slender,  deeper  than  wide  at  base  ;  nasal  tubes  not  reaching  middle 

of  bill ;  nasal  tubes  and  tip  of  bill  black.  Adults : 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  whitish  or  light  gray ; 
back  and  wings  light  pearl  gray,  the  quills  darker, 
with  inner  webs  mainly  white,  i^ength:  18.00-18.50, 
wing  13,  bill  1.75-2.10,  depth  of  bill  at  base  .65. 
Distribution.  —  Southern  seas,  north  along  Pacific 
Fig.  57.  coast  to  Vancouver  Island. 
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GENUS  FUFFINUS. 

General  Charactern.  —  Nasal  tubes  united  and  resting  on  base  of  bill,  not 
reaching  to  middle ;  nostrils  visible  from  above ;  the  partition  between 
them  as  wide  or  wider  than  nostril. 

KBT  TO  BPECIBS. 

1.  Under  parts  white  or  g^yish. 

2.  Bill  2.60 bulleri,  p.  30. 

2'.  BiU  under  1.70. 

3.  Larger,  wing  about  13 creatopus,  p.  35. 

3'.  Smaller,  wing  about  9 opiBthomelas,  p.  35. 

v.  Under  parts  dark  sooty  gray. 

2.  Larger,  wing  over  11,  bill  over  1.55 griseuB,  p.  86. 

2'.  Smaller,  wing  under  11,  bill  under  1.28  .     .     .   tenalrostris,  p.  37. 

91.  Puffinus  creatopus  Coues.    Pikk-footbd  Sbbabwateb. 

Breast  and  throat  white,  shading  into  brownish  gray  of  upper  parts  and 
under  tail  eo verts;  bill  yellowish,'  feet  flesh  color.  Length:  19,  wing 
12.60-13.25,  biU  1.60-1.70. 

Distribution,  —  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean  from  Monterey,  California,  south 
to  Chili. 

* 

At  Monterey  Mr.  Loomis  has  found  the  pink- footed  shearwater 
abundant  in  June,  and  in  November  has  seen  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred in  a  day.  In  migrating,  he  says,  their  flight  is  not  as  direct  as 
that  of  the  black-vented  and  dark-bodied.  They  circle  frequently 
and  cross  their  tracks,  much  as  swallows  are  wont  to  do  when  mi- 
grating singly  or  in  small  companies. 

98.  PufSnus  opisthomelas  Coues,  Black-ybmtbd  Shbabwatbb. 

Upper  parts  sooty  grray,  lighter  on  head  and  neck ;  under  parts  white, 
except  for  sooty  under  tail  coverts.  Length :  12.25-15.00,  wing  9.00-9.10, 
tail  3.25-3.80,  bUl  1.30-1.42. 

Distribution,  —  Pacific  Ocean  from  coast  of  Lower  California  north  to 
Vancouver  Island. 

A  set  of  opisthomelas  eggs  was  taken  at  Santa  Barbara  Island  in 
1873,  and  Mr.  Anthony  thinks  the  birds  not  uncommon  on  some  of 
the  smaller  outlying  islands.  Their  presence  along  the  coast  of 
southern  and  Lower  California,  he  says,  seems  to  depend  on  the  food 
supply.  They  are  always  common,  but  less  so  during  the  breeding 
season,  their  numbers  being  greatest  in  late  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, when  they  follow  the  large  schools  of  herring  and  other  fish 
that  come  in  shore.  They  are  often  seen  in  flocks  of  several  thou- 
sand when  fish  are  plenty,  and  Mr.  Anthony  has  met  a  flock  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  California  which  he  estimated  at  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand. 

It  is  only  ia  very  calm  weather,  he  says,  that  they  are  seen  resting 
on  the  water,  but  then  they  collect  in  a  compact  circle  and  wait 
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until  started  on  their  journey  by  a  rising  wind.  None  of  our  Pacific 
coast  sea  birds  adiiere  so  closely  to  established  fly  lines  as  the  puf- 
fins. Mr.  Anthony  tells  us  {Auk,  xiii.  223-228)  that  "even  when  fly- 
ing fifty  miles  or  more  from  land  the  first  flock  that  passes  will,  with 
almost  absolute  certainty,  mark  the  line  which  the  next  will  follow, 
even  though  they  be  an  hour  behind." 

Mr.  Anthony  calls  attention  to  the  habit  common  to  difl:erent  spe- 
cies of  shearwaters  of  flying  in  large  circles  or  an  advancing  series 
of  loops  when  quartering  the  sea  for  small  fish,  —  a  flock  seen  along 
shore  going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  one  farther  out  to  sea. 

96.  Paffinus  griseus  (Qmd,).    Dark-bodied  Shearwatsb. 

Entire  plumage  sooty  gray  except  for  white  under  wing  coverts,  which 
are  mottled  with  gray  at  tips;  bill  and  feet  dusky  or  black.  Wing: 
11.15-12.00,  bill  1.55-1.70,  depth  of  bill  at  base  .45-.55,  tarsus  2.12-2.85. 

Distribution.  —  South  Pacific,  north  along  the  coast  of  California,  and 
reported  in  great  numbers  from  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  B.  C. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  valuable  work  done  by 
Mr.  Loomis  on  the  water  birds  off  Monterey  is  the  light  thrown  on 
the  northward  migration  of  birds  from  the  south  temperate  zone. 
The  dark-bodied  siiearwater  affords  conclusive  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  shearwaters  taken  at  Monterey  in  May  were  in  worn, 
moulting  plumage,  common  with  birds  just  after  the  breeding  season ; 
while  their  sexual  organs  showed  none  of  the  functional  develop- 
ment of  birds  about  to  breed.  The  migratory  movements  of  these 
birds  increased  from  May  until  September,  when  there  was  an 
abrupt  decrease  in  their  numbers,  only  stragglers  being  seen  after- 
wards. Not  only  were  the  September  and  October  birds  in  fresh 
plumage,  but  those  secured  had  their  sexual  organs  enlarged  as  in 
birds  in  the  flush  of  the  breeding  season.  As  the  shearwaters  are 
known  to  breed  from  March  to  October  on  oceanic  islands  in  the 
south  temperate  zone,  the  case  seems  to  be  a  simple  one. 

Pufltous  bulleri  Salvin, 

Adults :  mantle  gray,  in  striking  contrast  to  black  on  head,  tail,  and 
lesser  wing  coverts ;  greater  coverts  gray,  tipped  with  white ;  outer  pri- 
maries black,  with  two  thirds  of  inner  webs  white ;  cheeks  mottled  grayish 
white ;  lower  parts  and  under  wing  coverts  white.  Length :  16.50,  wing 
11.30,  tail  5.20,  bill  2.60. 

Distribution.  —  New  Zealand.    One  record  from  Point  Pinos,  California. 

Mr.  Loomis  secured  a  specimen  of  Puffinus  bulleri  about  six  miles 
west  of  Point  Pinos,  on  November  6,  1896.  As  this  was  the  fourth 
of  the  species  known  to  science,  and  the  others  had  come  from  New 
Zealand  seas,  the  record  is  of  great  interest,  and  as  pointed  out 
suggests  that  persistent  observation  along  the  Pacific  coast  may  add 
largely  to  the  list  of  pelagic  wanderers  from  the  southern  seas. 
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06.  FufELnus  tentiirostris  (Temm.),  Slender-billrd Shearwater. 

Size  small ;  bill  relatively  small  and  slender ;  plumage  sooty  or  blackish 
except  for  paler  throat  and  white  under  wing  coverts ;  bill  and  feet  dusky. 
Wing:  10.00-11.10,  taU  3.20-^.60,  bill  1.20-1.28,  depth  at  base  .35-.50, 
tarsus  1.00-2.00. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  Ocean,  breeding  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
migrating  north  in  summer  to  Kotzebue  Sound. 

The  slender-billed  shearwater  was  discovered  at  Monterey  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Maillard,  December,  1895.  Between  the  14th  and  20th  of  the 
month  he  saw  great  numbers  of  the  birds,  and  secured  twenty  speci- 
mens. Mr.  Loomis  infers  that  they  were  belated  migrants  on  their 
way  back  to  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

GENUS   OCRAJTODBOMA. 

Gtnercd  Chamcters,  —  Bill  small  and  weak,  with  nasal  tubes  elevated  at 
tip ;  tail  slightly  forked  ;  size  small ;  slender  and  tern-like  ;  bill  and  feet 
black. 

KEY    TO    SPECIES. 

1.  upper  or  lower  tail  coverts  white. 

2.  Lower  tail  coverts  white,  upper  gray furcata,  p.  37. 

2'.  Upper,  and  sides  of  lower  tail  coverts,  white     .     .    kaedlngi,  p.  37. 

r.  Upper  and  lower  tail  coverts  dusky. 

2.  Under  wing  coverts  with  a  light-colored  patch  .  homochroa,  p.  38. 

2'.  Under  wing  coverts  without  light  patch. 

3.  Side  of  rump  with  gray  or  whitish  patch    .   BOCOrroenaifl,  p.  38. 

3'.  Side  of  rump  without  gray  or  whitish  patch  .     .     melania,  p.  .38. 

106.  Oceanodroma  furcata  (GmeL).    Forked-tailed  Petrel. 

Body  light  bluish  gray,  fading  to  white  on  chin,  throat,  and  under  tail 
coverts;  bend  of  wing,  quills,  and  space  around  eye,  dusky.  Length: 
8.00-9.20,  wing  5.90-6.40,  bill  .<M),  tail  3.75-4.00,  forked  for  about  1. 

Distribution.  —  From  the  Arctic  circle  south  on  the  American  side  to 
Monterey. 

Nest.  —  A  hole  in  a  bank,  lined  scantily  with  dry  grass  and  fine  roots. 
Egg :  1,  white,  with  fine  spots  of  lilac  and  dark  color  about  the  larger  end. 

106.2.  Oceanodroma  kaedingi  Anthony.    Kabdivg  Petrel. 

Plumage  mainly  sooty  black  ;  wing  cov- 
erts brownish ;  upper  tail  coverts  and  side 

of  under  coverts,  white.      Wing :  5.75,   tail       

3.26,  forked  for  .(K),  tersus  .80,  bill  .55  (from  „    .„ 

type).  ^«-^- 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  and  islands  from  Socorro  Island  and  south- 
ern California  north  to  Cape  Flattery. 

Nest.  — Under  a  pile  of  stones,  or  a  burrow  in  a  turfy  bank,  lined  with 
grass,  bits  of  bark,  and  wood.     Egg:  1,  sometimes  plain  white. 

The  slightly  larger  and  lighter  colored  0.  leucorhoaoi  the  Atlantic 
and.  north  Pacific  apparently  does  not  occur  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States.  A  series  of  May  and  June  specimens  from  near  Cape 
Flattery  are  unquestionably  kaedingi. 
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107.  Oceanodromamelama(Bonap.).    Black  Petkbl. 

Upper  parts  sooty  black  with  grayish  brown  on  wing  coverts ;  under 
parts  brownish  black,  without  white  or  light  colored  patches.  Wing :  6.80, 
tail  3.90,  forked  for  about  1.20,  tarsus  1.20. 

Distribution,  —  From  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  north  to  southern 
California. 

Mr.  Qrinnell  thinks  the  black  petrels  are  probably  more  or  less 
common  residents  off  tlie  southern  California  coast.  Mr.  Nelson 
found  them  the  most  abundant  of  the  petrels  of  the  Tres  Marias 
Islands,  Mexico.  He  saw  little  that  was  remarkable  about  their 
habits,  but  says  they  circled  about  the  vessel  in  all  directions  and 
were  quick  to  see  fragments  of  food  that  were  thrown  overboard. 

108.  Oceanodroma  homochroa  (Coues).    Asht  Petrrl. 

Plumage  mainly  smoky  gray  or  plumbeous  ;  quills  and  tail  dusky  ;  upper 
wing  coverts  brownish,  under  coverts  with  light  patch.  Wing :  5.30-^.40, 
tail  3.30-8.50,  forked  for  .70-.90,  tarsus,  .SO-.W. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  of  California. 

Egg.  —  Dull  creamy  white,  finely  dotted  with  red  around  the  larger 
end  ;  placed  in  a  natural  cavity. 

Mr.  Loomis,  writing  of  his  visit  to  South  Farallone  Island  in  July, 
1896,  gives  some  interesting  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  ashy  petrel. 
"Although  these  petrels  were  breeding  abundantly  in  all  paits  of 
the  island,"  he  says,  "every  portion  of  it  might  have  been  passed 
over  in  daylight  without  a  single  individual  being  discovered,  for 
apparently  only  brooding  birds  occurred,  concealed  in  loose  piles 
of  stone,  in  stone  walls,  and  under  driftwood.  After  nightfall  the 
petrels  became  active.  They  were  especially  conspicuous  during 
the  early  morning  hours  of  the  14th,  when  the  auklets  held  their 
concert.  As  I  stood  in  the  dooryard  of  a  keeper's  house,  every  few 
moments  one  or  more  would  pass  silently  by,  disappearing  in  the 
darkness.     Their  flight  recalled  that  of  a  goatsucker. 

"  The  strong  musky  odor  of  the  petrels  renders  their  discovery 
in  the  rock  piles  easy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  insert  the  nose  into 
likely  crevices  to  find  them.  With  little  practice  one  may  become 
very  expert  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  readily  determining  whether  it 
is  an  auklet  or  a  petrel  that  has  its  residence  in  any  particular 
cranny.  ...  It  seemed  strange  to  find  these  birds  of  the  ocean  rear- 
ing their  young  near  the  dwellings  and  within  several  rods  of  the 
siren.  None  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  island  appeared  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  bla.st  of  this  signal,  repeated  every  forty-five 
seconds  when  the  fog  settled  down." 

108.1.  Oceanodroma  socorroensis  Townsend.  Socorko  Petrrl. 

Similar  to  homochroa  but  slightly  larger  and  lighter  colored  ;  under  wing 
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coverts  without  light-colored  patch,  but  rump  with  gray  or  whitish  patch 
on  side.     Wing:  5.80-6.38,  tail 3.07-:^.42,  forked  for  .71-.»2,  bill  .58-.65. 

Distribution,  —  From  islands  of  western  coast  of  Mexico  north  to  San 
Diego,  California. 


ORDER   STBGANOPODES :  TOTIPALMATE 

SWIMMERS. 

(FAMII.IES    ANHINGIDiE,    PhALACROCORACID^,    PELKCANIDiB, 

FREOATIDiE,    ETC.) 

FAMILY  ANHINGIDiB:  DARTERS. 

QENUS   ANHINOA. 

118.  Anhinga  anhinga  (Linn).    Akhinqa.    Water  Turkey. 

BUI  straight  and  sharp ;  form  extremely  slender,  tail  long  and  rigid, 
without  upper  coverts.  Adult  male  in  breeding  plumage :  glossy  greenish 
black  ;  back  of  head  and  sides  of  neck  with  long  white  or  grayish  filaments, 
and  back  of  neck  with  black  hair-like  mane ;  shoulders  and  base  of  wings 
finely  spotted  with  gray,  wing  crossed  with  wide  gray  band ;  back  striped 
with  pearl  gray ;  tail  tipped  with  brownish.  Adult  male  in  winter :  head  and 
neck  without  elongated  filaments.  Adult  female  in  breeding  plumage : 
similar  to  male  but  head  and  neck  brown,  throat  and  breast  huffy.  Young : 
lower  back,  tail,  and  quills  black ;  head  and  rest  of  body  brown  except  for 
huffy  or  whitish  throat  and  breast,  and  gray  streaking  on  wing  coverts. 
Length :  32.25-:^.00,  wing  about  14,  tail  11,  bill  8.25. 

JJistribution.  —  From  tropical  America  north  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  to 
South  Carolina,  southern  Illinois,  Texas,  western  Mexico,  and  casually  to 
Kansas. 

FAMIL7  PHALACROCORACIDiE :   CORMORANTS. 

GENUS   FHAIiACROCORAX. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  slender  and  abruptly  hooked  at  tip ;  mouth 
opening  back  under  eye  ;  skin  around  eye  and  at  base  of  lower  mandible 
naked ;  head  smootli  or  variously  crested. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Tail  of  14  feathers,  head  never  crested  ....   penicillatus,  p.  41. 
1'.  Tail  of  12  feathers,  heatl  with  or  without  crest. 
2.  Flanks  without  white  patch. 

3.  Size  large,  wing  over  1 1 ,  a  slender  crest  over  each  eye  in  breeding 
plumage. 

4.  Crests  entirely  black dilophus,  p.  40. 

4'.  Crests  mainly  white. 

5.  Larger,  wing  13  or  more.    Breeds  in  Alaska. 

cincinatuB,  p.  40. 
5'.  Smaller,  wing  13  or  less.     Breeds  in  Oregon  and  California. 

albociliatuB,  p.  40. 
3'.  Size  small,  wing  under  10.50,  head  without  crests. 

mexicanttB,  p.  41. 
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2'.  Flanks  with  a  \arge  white  patch  in  breeding  plumage.    Top  and  back 
of  head  crested  in  breeding  plumage. 
3.  Size  larger,  wing  10.00-11.40.     From  Washington  northward. 

pelagicuB,  p.  41. 
8'.  Size  smaller,  wing  9.30-10.50.    From  Cape  Flattery  southward. 

resplendens,  p.  42. 

Subgenus  Fhalacroooraz. 

120.  Phalaorocorax  dilophus  (Swain,).    Double-crested  Cob- 

HORANT. 

Adults  in  breeding  plumage.  —  Throat  pouch  orange  ;  a  narrow  crest  of 
curved  black  feathers  above  and  back  of  each  eye ;  back  and  wings  slaty, 
feathers  bordered  with  black ;  rest  of  plumage  glossy  g^^enish  black. 
Post-breeding  plumage :  head  without  crests.  Young :  plumage  brownish, 
becoming  grayish  brown  on  head  and  neck ;  throat  and  breast  lighter, 
sometimes  white  before  the  first  moult.  Length :  29-34,  wing  12-13,  bill 
2.00-2.45. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  northeastern  North  America  west  to  the 
Dakotas  and  north  to  Athabasca ;  migrates  to  Gulf  coast ;  west  to  Colo- 
rado and  Utah. 

Nest.  —  In  trees  or  on  rocks,  made  of  sticks,  and  usually  coated  with 
lime-like  excrement.     Eggs :  3  or  4,  dull  bluish  green. 

The  double-crested  cormorants  are  common  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  breeding  in 
communities  on  cliffs  and  rocky  Islands  along  the  coast,  and  mainly 
in  trees  in  the  interior. 

Like  all  cormorants,  they  are  expert  fishers.  With  their  dense 
glossy  plumage,  long,  almost  fish-like  form,  powerful  leg  muscles, 
and  wide  paddles,  double-jointed  mouths,  elastic  throats,  and  the 
hooked  tip  of  their  bills,  they  are  built  for  pursuing,  catching,  and 
swallowing  fish.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the  water  pursuing 
their  prey,  or  perched  on  rocks  or  posts  near  their  fishing  grounds. 

Vernon  Bailey. 

120b.  P.  d.  cinoinatus  {Brandt).    Whtte^bbsted  Cormobant. 

Like  P.  dilophus,  but  with  crests  mainly  white.  Length :  30,  wing  13.70, 
bill  2.25-2.55. 

Distribution.  —  Northwest  coast  of  North  America,  breeding  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska ;  south  in  winter  to  California. 

Nest.  —  On  islands,  a  mass  of  sticks  and  weeds  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height.     Eggs :  4  or  5. 

120c.  p.  d.  albooiliatus  Ridgw.    Farallonb  Cormorant. 

Similar  to  cincincUuSj  but  slightly  smaller.  Length  :  25-31,  wing  11.75- 
13.00,  bill  1.90-2.35. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  and  inland  lakes  of  southern  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, and  south  to  western  Mexico  and  the  Socorro  Islands. 

Nest.  —  A  firm  structure  of  sticks,  lined  with  moss  and  various  water 
plants ;  placed  in  trees  and  on  rocks.     Eggs :  3  to  5,  dull  bluish  green. 

The  FaraUone  cormorant  is  a  common  resident  of  the  California 
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coast,  and  breeds  abundantly  on  the  Farallones  and  other  islands;  also 
in  the  interior,  nesting  in  extensive  colonies  in  trees  near  some  of 
the  large  lakes.  Mr.  Chamberlain  reports  a  colony  at  Clear  Lake, 
California,  and  those  at  Tule  Lake,  Oregon,  are  undoubtedly  of  this 
species. 

On  their  breeding  grounds,  nests,  rocks,  trees,  and  ground  are 
painted  white  with  their  excrement,  and  some  of  the  trees  are 
usually  killed  by  it.  Bones  and  pieces  of  fish  are  scattered  about, 
adding  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  place. 

121.  Fhalacrocorax   mezicanus    (Brandt).    Mexican  Cormo- 

rant. , 

Adults.  —  Head  and  foreparts  of  body  mainly  dark  brownish,  lighter  on 
throat,  and  gray  or  whitish  adjoining  brown  throat  poueh ;  shoulders 
and  wing  coverts  slaty  ;  feathers  bordered  with  black ;  posterior  parts  of 
body,  tail,  and  wing  qnills  blackish.  Breeding  plumage :  head,  neck,  and 
belly  with  slender  white  filaments.  Young :  brownish,  becoming  grayish 
brown  on  throat  and  under  parts,  whitish  next  to  pouch.  Before  firti 
moult :  throat  and  breast  whitish.  Length  :  23.00-28.75,  wing  9.05-10.40, 
bill  1.70-2.00. 

Distribution.  —  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Gulf  coast ;  north  to  New  Mexico, 
Kansas,  and  Illinois.    • 

Nest.  —  Rudely  made  of  sticks  and  leaves,  placed  on  bushes  or  trees  near 
or  over  water.     Eggs :  bluish  white,  with  a  slight  chalky  deposit. 

Subgenus  Compsohalieus. 

122.  Fhalacrocorax  penicillatus   (Brandt).    Brandt  Cormo- 

rant. 

Bill  slender,  nearly  straight ;  tail  short,  with  14  instead  of  16  feathers; 
head  without  crests  or  elongated  tufts.  Adults :  head  and  neck  glossy 
blue  black,  except  for  light  brownish  patch  next  to  gular  sac;  under 
parts  glossy  rreenish  black ;  scapulars  and  wing  coverts  dull  gfreenish 
black.  Breeaing  plumage :  sides  of  neck  and  shoulders  with  long  white  or 
yellowish  filaments ;  throat  pouch  blue.  Young :  plumage  brown,  throat 
and  under  parts  paler ;  upper  parts  darker,  becoming  blackish  on  back  of 
neck.    Len^h:  85,  wing  10.50-11.76,  bill  2.fiO-2.95,  tail  5.50-6.50. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Vancouver  Island. 

The  Brandt  cormorant  is  abundant  along  the  Pacific  coast,  breed- 
ing in  large  colonics  on  rocky  islands.  Grinnell  says  it  is  the  cormo- 
rant observed  about  San  Pedro,  hundreds  sometimes  being  seen 
roosting  on  the  breakwater.  On  the  Farallones  Bryant  says  they 
congregate  in  large  rookeries.  The  young  are  hatched  entirely 
naked,  their  skin  resembling  a  greasy  black  kid  glove.  In  this  con- 
dition, and  even  after  the  down  is  on  them,  they  are  an  irresistible 
morsel  to  the  hungry  gulls. 

* 

Subgenus  Urile. 

128.  Fhalacrocorax  pelagicus  Pall.    Pblaoic  Cormorant. 
Breeding  plumage.  —  Throat  pouch  dull  coral  red  ;  crown  and  back  of 
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head  with  purplish  g^en  crests ;  neck  with  loose  white  filaments ;  rump 
and  large  patch  on  flanks  white;  head  and  body  dark  glossy  g^reen, 
changing  to  rich  purple  on  neck  and  purplish  g^en  on  wing^ ;  quills  and 
tail  black.  Post-breeding  plumage:  crests,  white  filaraentSi  and  white 
flank  patch  wanting.  Young :  dusky  brown,  lighter  on  head ;  upper  parts 
darker,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  Wing:  10.00-11.40,  taU  6.25-^.50,  bUl 
1.70-2.10. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  to  Washington. 

Nest.  —  Usually  on  a  ledge  of  bold-faced  rock,  larg^,  made  of  seaweed,  a 
few  graas-stalks,  and  excrement.    JEggs :  3  to  4,  pale  blue  to  white. 

The  Eskimo  use  this  cormorant's  skin  for  clothing,  and  the  white 
filanients  from  the  flanks  for  fringes  in  their  ornamental  work. 

128b.  F.  p.  resplendens  {Aud.).    Baird  Cormobamt. 

Coloration  as  in  pelagicusj  size  smaller,  hill  nearly  as  long,  but  slenderer. 
Wing :  9.30-10.50,  tail  5.80-7.00,  bill  1.65-2.00. 
Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 

The  Baird  cormorant  is  usually  less  common  than  the  Farallonc 
or  Brandt  cormorants,  breeding  apart  from  them  in  communities  on 
the  islands  or  rocky  points  off  shore. 


GEXU8   FEIiECANUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  much  longer  than  head,  upper  mandible  flat ; 
a  large  pouch  of  elastic,  naked  skin  hung  as  a  fish-net  from  flexible  sides 
of  lower  mandible. 

KEY  TO  8PRGIB8. 

1.  Color  mainly  white erythrorhynchoB,  p.  42. 

I'.Color  mainly  grayish  brown califomicuB,  p.  43. 

Subgenus  Cyrtopelicanus. 

125.   Feleoanas    erythrorhynohos    Gmel.     American  White 

Pelican. 

Tail  feathers  24.     Breeding  plumage  :  mainly  white,  primaries  and  most 

of  secondaries  black ;  back  of  head  with  thin  white  or  yellowish  crest,  breast 

atad  lesser  wing  coverts  with  narrow  lanceolate  yellowish  feathers ;  upper 
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maadible  with  uprig^ht  horn.  Post-breeding  plumage :  crest'  replaced  by 
short  grayish  feathers,  upper  mandible  without  holny  excrSSoenoe.  Adults 
in  winter  plumage :  back  of  head  white ;  bill  pouch  and  feet  pale  yellow 
instead  of  orange.  Young :  white,  with  gray  6n  top  of  head  and  leaser 
wing  coverts,  l^ength :  4i  to  nearly  ^  feet ;  extent  8^  to  nearly  10  feet ; 
wing  20.00-25.25,  bill  11.05-15.00 ;  weight  about  17  lbs. 

Distribution.  —  North  America  from  hititude  61°  to  Ghuttemala. 

Nest.  —  Usually  on  islands,  sometimes  a  depression  in  g^vel  or  sand, 
lined  with  seaweeds ;  but  generally  a  thin  layer  of  sticks  and  weeds,  laid 
on  the  ground  or  on  rocks.  Eggs  .*  1  to  3,  dull  white,  like  those  of  the 
Canada  goose,  but  with  rougher  shell. 

The  white  pelican  is  more  a  bird  of  the  interior  than  of  the  coast 
districts,  and  still  breeds  in  great  colonies  on  a  few  of  the  larger 
lakes.  Some  of  the  little  islands  which  used  to  be  covered  with 
nests  are  abandoned  now,  the  splendid  birds  having  been  driven 
away  by  wanton  persecution. 

The  pelicans  are  eminently  social  at  all  seasons,  sometimes  gather- 
ing in  flocks  of  many  hundreds  along  the  shore,  where,  by  beating 
the  water  with  their  wings,  they  drive  the  fish  into  the  shallows,  to 
scoop  them  up  with  their  wide  pouches.  At  other  times  they  may 
be  seen  circling,  wheeling,  and  soaring  overhead,  in  magnificent  aerial 
drill,  or  riding  buoyantly  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  squadron 
of  white  ships.  Vernon  Bailbt. 

Subgenus  Leptopelicanus. 

127.  Feleoanus  oalifomious  Ridgw.    California  Brown  Psu- 

CAN.* 

Tail  feathers  22.  Breeding  plumage :  pouch  reddish  ;  head,  and  f eatheis 
next  to  pouch,  white ;  crown  tinged  with  yellow  ;  neck,  including  mane- 
like crest,  rich  velvety  brown ;  upper  parts  silvery  gray,  streaked  with 
brownish ;  under  parts  brownish,  streaked  on  sides  with  white.  Winter 
plumage :  head  and  neck  white,  tinged  with  yellowish  on  throat  and  crown. 
Young :  upper  parts  grayish  brown,  darker  on  back ;  under  parts  white, 
tinged  on  sides  with  brownish.  Length :  ^  feet  or  more,  wing  20.50-2:^.25, 
bill  12.2ri-14.75. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  from  southern  British  Columbia  to  Gala- 
pagos Islands. 

FAMIL7  FRSaATIDiB:    MAN-O'.^WAR  BIRDS. 

OBNUS    FBEOATA. 

128.  Fregata  aquila  Linn.    Man^*-War  Bird. 

Wings  very  long ;  tail  deeply  forked ;  feet  small,  half  webbed.    Adult 

male  :  plumaee  black,  base  of  wines  glossed 
with  greenish  or  purplish.  Admt  female : 
plumage  dull  black;  wings  with  nayish 
patch;  sides  and  breast  white.  Young: 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  white ;  upper 
parts  dull  brownish  black.  Length  :  37.50- 
41.00,  wing  22.00-27.10,  taU  14.25-19.25, 
«K-  «>•  forked  for  about  9 ;  bUl  4.25-5.15. 

>  A  ipediDen  of  P.  oeddfrUalit  was  taken  in  Wyoming,  July,  1899.   {The  Auk,  xvi.  361.) 
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Distributwn.  —  Tropical  and  subtropical  seas,  chiefly  north  of  the  eqnar 
tor;  north  regularly  to  Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  and  casually  to 
Wisconsin  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Nest.  —  Made  of  sticks,  placed  in  the  tops  of  bushes  or  low  trees. 


ORDER  ANSERES:    LAMELLIROSTRAL 

SWIMMERS. 

FAMHiT  AJSfATlDJB :  DUCKS,  GEESE,  AND  SWANS. 

KEY  TO   GEMERA. 

1.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw. 

^   2.  Lower  mandible  without  trace  of  lamellie  along  sides, 
edges  of  mandibles  strongly  toothed  or  serrate. 


6 
Fig.  61. 


Fig.  62. 


3.  Tooth-like  serrations  of  mandibles  sharp  and  strongly 
inclined  backward      ....    Merganser,  p.  45. 

8'.  Tooth-like  serrations  of  mandibles  blunt  and  not  dis- 
tinctly inclined  backward    .     Lophodytes,  p.  47. 

2'.  Lower  mandible  with  a  distinct  series  of  lamellse  along 
side  as  well  as  cutting  edge. 

3.  Lower  part  of  tarsus  with  small  hexagonal  plates  and 
no  transverse  scutellsB  in  front. 

Dendrocygna,  p.  69. 

3'.  Lower  part  of  tarsus  with  a  row  of  transverse  scutel- 

Ise  across  the  front. 

4.  Tail  without  upper  coverts,  the  base  of  the  stiff 

feathers  scarcely  concealed. 

5.  Tail  feathers  18  ...    .    Erismatura,  p.  64. 

5'.  Tail  feathers  20 Nomonyz,  p.  65. 

4',  Tail  with  base  well  concealed  by  upper  coverts. 
5.  Hind  toe  without  a  flattened  membraneous  lobe. 
6.  Bill  long  and  much  wider  near  end  than  to- 
ward base Spatula,  p.  54. 

6'.  Bill  not  much  wider  near  end  than  at  base. 
7.  Tail  feathers  wide  and  rounded  at  end. 

Aix,  p.  55. 
7'.  Tail  feathers  narrow  and  pointed  at  tips. 
8.  Tail  graduated  more  than  a  third  of  its 
total  length. 
9.  Tail  feathers  14    .    .     Mareca,  p.  49. 
9^.  Tail  feathers  16. 

10.  Bill  longer  than  middle  toe  without 

claw Dafila,  p.  54. 

10'.  Bill  shorter  than  middle  toe  without 

claw   .      ChaulelaamuB,  p.  40.  '  I 

8'.  Tail  graduated  less  than  a  third  of  its 
total  length. 
9.  Wing  more  than  8     .    .     Anas,  p.  47. 
9'.  Wing  less  than  8. 
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10.  Upper  and  lower  outlines  of  upper 
mandible  beyond  nostril  convex. 
Querquedulaf  p.  52. 
10'.  Upper  and  lower  outlines  of  upper 
mandible  beyond  nostrils  straight. 

Nettion,  p.  51. 
5'.  Hind  toe  with  a  flattened  membraneous  lobe. 
6.  Graduation  of  tail  less  than  length  of  bill  from 

nostril Aythya,  p.  56. 

6'.  Graduation  of  tail  muoh  more  than  lengfth  of 
bill  from  nostril. 
7.  Anterior  edge  of  nostril  in  front  of  middle  of 

culmen Clangttla,  p.  59. 

T.  Anterior  edge  of  nostril  back  of  middle  of 
culmen. 
8.  Upper  mandible  widest  back  of  nostril, 
and  not  conspicuously  elevated  nor  swol- 
len at  base. 
9.  Feathers  ending  in  straight  line  across 
forehead    ....    narelda,  p.  61. 
9'.  Feathers  ending  in  point  of  acute  tri- 
angle  on  forehead. 
10.  Upper  mandible  constricted  to  small 
nail-like  tip. 

Charitonetta,  p.  60. 
10'.  Upper  mandible  rounded  at  tip. 

HiBtrioniouB,  p.  61. 
8'.  Upper  mandible  widest  at  anterior  edge 
of  nostril,  and  elevated  or  swollen  at 
base  (except  in  female  and  immature 
O.  americana)    .     .      Oidemia,  p.  62. 
1'.  Tarsus  as  long  as  or  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw. 
2.  Neck  as  long  as  or  longer  than  body    .     .    Olor,  p.  70. 
2^.  Neck  shorter  than  body. 
3.  Bill  and  feet  always  black  ....    Branta,  p.  67. 
3'.  Bill  and  feet  never  entirely  black,  usually  reddish  or 
yellowish. 
4.  Bill  as  wide  as  deep  at  base .     .     Philacte,  p.  69. 
4'.  Bill  much  deeper  man  wide  at  base. 

5.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  more  than  half  the  lengfth 

of  culmen  ;  adults  mainly  white  .  Chen,  p.  65. 

5'.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  less  than  half  the  length  of 

culmen ;  adults  never  white    .    Anser,  p.  66. 

aSXUS  MEBQANSEB. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  slender  and  approximately  cylindrical  in  front 
of  nostrils,  armed  along  edges  of  mandibles  with  sharp,  strongly  recurved 
teeth  ;  head  crested  in  both  sexes. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Nostril  near  middle  of  bill,  about  .50  from  feathers. 

axnerloanuB,  p.  46. 
1'.  Nostril  near  base  of  bill,  about  .25  from  feathers  serrator,  p.  46. 
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12d.  VLergi^naer  amerioftniis  (Cma.)'    Ahebicam  Mbsoaubbb: 
Shbldbakb. 

Adult  taate. —  Head  ftud  shbrt  crest  black  glowed  with  green  ;  shonldBts 
bUofc :  ving  block,  with  white  in  middle  ;  rump  and  tail  gmj  ;  neck  and 
^ea  white  1  breast  oreaniT  white  or  pale  aaliuou.  Aduu  femait:  headg 
ueck,  and  long  chin  oreatlifht  brown;  rest  of  upper  parts  bluish  Rray, 
except  white  patch  on  midiUe  of  win); ;  ohin  and  breut  white.  MaU: 
leng^  25-27,  wing  lO.aO-11.26,  bill  I.9D-2.20.  Femalt:  length  21-24, 
wiMT.  9-80-9.76,  hiU  l.SO-2.00. 

Dittribalion.  —  Whole  of  North  Americ*.  breeding  from  PennsjlTtni* 
and  roonnlsim  of  Colorado  and  California,  northward. 

Nett.  —  In  boUow  tiee  or  on  groond,  lined  with  down.  Eggt .-  8  to  10, 
pale  bnffy. 

The  sheldrakes,  while  conimoD  and  widely  distributed,  are  never 
sbuudant.  Thej  are  usually  found  in  pairs  or  small  flocks  along  the 
liverB  or  in  open  lakes  where  there  are  plenty  of  small  flsh.  In  sum- 
mer the  few  thai  remain  in  the  United  Stalts  to  breed  keep  princi- 
pallyin  die  high  mountains,  along  the  streams  or  lakes  of  the  Boreal 
zone.  Even  tjie  half  fledged  young  delight  in  the  cold  water  and 
foaming  raplda  of  a  mountain  trout  stream.  Vernon  BAn^r. 

180.  U erganser  Beirator  (Linn.).    Rbi>-bbeastbd  Hbboanseb. 

Adull  male.  —  Head  and  crest  black,  gloasad  with  green  ;  neck  white  ; 
back  black  {  middle  of  wings  white ;  rump  gray ;  chest  bufiv  brown. 
Streaked  widl blaokiah ;  belly  whit«  or  creamy,*  sides  gray.    Adult  fimale.- 


white.    Length:  2l>-a5,  wing  8.tW-0.00,  bUl  at 


patch  on  wings ;  under  parta 
ibout  2.50. 
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Rtmarkt.  —  The  fenule  U  dutdugniahed  from  the  female  amerieaniu  bj 
gmailer  size,  ilendeter  bill,  aikd  poaitioa  of  uoBtril. 

DitlribulioR.  —  Northern  part  of  northern  hemisphere,  breeding;  ia  Amer- 
ica trum  lllinoia  and  Uinnesots  north  to  *l»-^''  and  GreeDland ;  south  in 
winter  over  the  United  States. 

Ntit.  —  On  groond  near  water,  hiddeo  in  gram  and  weeds,  made  of  leaves, 
grass,  and  moss,  lined  with  down.     Eggt .-  H  to  10,  olive  buff. 

The  red-breasWd  merganaer  is  a  common  duck  of  the  clear  streams 
and  lakes,  a  good  diver  and  fisher,  but  rarely  fat  and  often  flavored 
by  Its  favorite  food. 

GSlNnS   IiOFHODYTES. 

131.  Lophodytea  cootiUatas  (Lt'nn.).   Hoodxd  Mkboahbeb. 

Bill  Qanow,  slender,  and  nith  terminal  part  ojlindrical,  armed  along 
edges  of  mandiblee  with 
blunt,  scarcely  inclined 
teeth  1  bead  nith  hig:h 
thin,  wheel-shaped  creat, 
less  prominent  in  female. 

Aduit  maie.  —  Head, 
neck,  and  back  black ; 
nuddle  of  oreat  and  under 
parts,  white ;  udes  liffht 
brown,  finely  cross-lined 
with  black.  Adult fiiHaU: 
npper  parta  grayish  brown, 
browner  on  oreet;  patch 
on  wing-,  tiiroat,  and  ijelly 
white.  Young .-  similar  to 
female,  but  with  little  or 
no  crest  Length;  17.25- 
19.25,  wing  7.60-T.BO,  biU 
1,50. 

Dittribation.  —  North 
America  from  Alaska  to 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  breed- 
ing throughout  moet  of  its 
""If-  ng.  64. 

Neil.  —  In  hollow  trees, 
lined  wilh  grass,  feathers,  and  down.     Eggs :  6  to  10,  ivory  white. 

The  hooded  merganser  or  saw-bfll  Is  widely  distributed  and  often 
abundant  during  migration,  frequently  gathering  in  large  flocks  in 
the  rice  lakes.  It  becomes  very  fat  and  ils  flesh  rarely  has  any  flavor 
of  fish.  In  fall  it  is  one  of  the  last  ducks  to  leave,  lingering  on  the 
half  frozen  lakes  and  streams  of  the  northern  stat«s.  A  little  flock 
may  now  and  then  be  found  In  open  rapida,  when  all  the  still  water 
Is  covered  with  ice.  Vernon  Bailey. 

QEinTa   ANAB. 
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iicept  (or  the  Blightl;  elon- 
ir  plamiige. 

1.  Beitd  and  Deck  irideacent  green  (wintet  male)  .     .    .  bOBChaa,  p.  48. 
1'.  Head  and  ueeb  finely  striped  and  specked  with  diuk;. 

2.  Belly  mottled  graj  and  dusky  (aummsT  male,  female,  and  juung-). 

boscbas,  p.  48. 

2'.  Belly  mottled  brown  and  dnaky maculosa,  p.  49: 

132.  AUBS  bOBchas  Linn.    Mallard. 

Male  in  minter  and  breeding plamagr. — Four  of  the  black  upper  tail  coTerls 
reonrred ;    head    and 
neok,  down  to  white 
collar,  rich  irideacent 
gretiB  i      chest     daik 
ohestiiut  brown ;  belly 
and  aides  gray ;  wing 
with  iridesoent  violet 
green   specnlom  bor- 
dered by  black  and  whi 
and  upper  and  lower  tail 
Male  in  lammer  ptumagt 
Female   and    imneaare: 
age  variously  mottled, 
streaked    with    dosky   . 
cept  for  plain  baffy   cl 
under  sorfaee  of  wing ; 
natinr  on    belly;    win| 
I*njS;  20-25,  wing  U 
2.00-2.4a 

Diitributiaa.  —  Nortnem 

"Phere; 

eonther 

Nttl.  —  On  the  gronnd,  in  gran  or  weeds,  well  lined  with  down.  Eggi  ; 
6  to  10,  pale  otire  or  buffy  green. 

The  mallard  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  American  ducks,  breed- 
ing at  large  OTer  the  country  and  migrating  north  and  south  in  great 
flocka,  feeding  extensively  on  wild  rice  and  various  grains  and  seeds, 
and  becoming  extremely  fat.  Its  liirge  si/,e  and  delicious  Havor  ren- 
der it  an  important  and  much  sought  game  bird,  but  at  tlie  some 
time  threaten  It  with  partial  extermination.  Nature  lias  done  ber 
best  for  it  Id  its  summer  dress,  for  nothing  could  be  more  protec- 
tively iDconspicuous.  The  female  keeps  the  mottled  disguise  all 
winter.  In  fall,  however,  both  old  and  young  males  acquire  the 
rich  breeding  plumage  which  they  keep  until  after  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  spring.  The  male  then  doffs  his  bright  dress  and  ia  hia  dull  dis- 
gnisc  can  be  distinguished  from  the  female  only  by  his  soft  voice, 
a  mere  whispered  imitation  of  her  loud  quack,  gvnck.  When  both 
old  birds  are  away  from  the  nest,  the  eggs  are  left  carefully  covered 
with  down.  Verkon  Baii^et. 
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184a.  Anas  falvigala  maoulosa  (iSenn.).    Mottled  Duck. 

Sexes  similar,  resembling  a  dark-oolored  female  mallard.  Head  and 
neck  bu£Fy,  finely  streaked  with  dnsky  ;  under  parts  mottled  about  equally 
with  dnsky  and  light  brown ;  feathers  of  breast  and  back  with  brown  cen> 
ters  and  margins ;  speculum  of  wing  greenish  purple  framed  in  black,  the 
feathers  tipped  with  white.     Wing :  10.05,  bill  2.25. 

Distribution.  —  From  Central  Mexico  north  to  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

Eggs,  —  Pale  bufFy. 

The  habits  of  the  mottled  duck  are  similar  to  those  of  the  mal- 
lard. 

OENUS    CHAUIiEIiASMUS. 

186.  Chaulelasmus  streperus  (Linn).    Gadwall. 

Tail  feathers  16.  AduU  male :  top  of  head  with  wide  low  crest ;  head 
and  body  gray,  crossed  with  wavy  linm  of  black  and  white ;  rump  and 
upper  and  lower  tail  coTerts  black ;  wing  marked  with  black,  white,  and 
bright  brown ;  belly  white.  Post-breeding  plumage :  duller  and  more  spotted 
below.  Adult  ftmcde :  head  without  crest ;  head  and  neck  finely  specked 
with  dusky  on  a  huffy  or  whitish  ground ;  chin  and  belly  white ;  rest  of 
body  with  feathers  dusky,  bordered  with  buff.  Male  :  leng^  19.25-21.75, 
wing  10.25-11.00,  biU  1.60-1.75.  Female:  length  18,  wing  10.00-10.25, 
bUl  1.55-1.65. 

Memarks.  —  The  female  resembles  the  female  mallard,  but  may  be  distin- 
guished  by  white  chin  and  belly,  g^y  under  surface  of  wing,  and  white 
instead  of  green  sneculura. 

Distribution,  —  Northern  hemisphere,  including  the  whole  of  North 
America. 

Nestf  —  Like  that  of  the  mallard.  Eggs :  8  to  12,  pale  huffy  or  creamy 
white. 

In  habits  the  gadwall  is  much  like  the  mallard,  being  a  bird  of  the 
ponds  and  marshes  and  breeding  more  or  less  commonly  over  much 
of  North  America,  especially  on  the  plains  and  prairies. 

GENUS  MABEGA. 

General  Characters,  —  Tail  feathers  14 ;  male  with  short  crest,  adult  male 
with  white  crown ;  bill  small,  widest  near  base. 

KRY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  rich  russet  brown  (specked  with  dusky  in  im- 
mature)     (male)  penelope,  p.  49. 

1'.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  thickly  specked  with  dusky  on  light  buff  or 
whitish  ground. 
2.  Crest  and  sides  of  crown  metallic  g^^een   .  (male)  amerlcana,  p.  50. 
2'.  Whole  head  and  neck  streaked  and  specked. 
3.  Head  and  neck  streaked  on  whitish  ground. 

(female)  amerlcana,  p.  50. 
3  .  Head  and  neck  streaked  on  buff  ground. 

(female)  penelope,  p.  40. 
186.  Mareoa  penelope  (Linn.),    Widgeon. 

Adult  male.  —  Bill  blue  with  black  tip ;  crown  white  or  creamy ;  rest  of 
head  and  neck  rich  russet  brown,  more  or  less  specked  with  black  ;  chest 
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bordered  above  by  largv  wbiCe  patch ;  under,  and  sides  of  upper,  tall 
□ovetta,  black.  Adult  female :  head  and  neck  thickl;  specked  all  oret 
with  dusky  on  buS  ;  breast,  sides,  and  back  mottled  with  dtuky  and  buff ; 
specnlum  emjiBh,  bordered  above  and  below  by  narmw  w)ut«  tips  to 
fenlbei«.  Yoang  male;  head  and  neck  bruwu,  thickly  apecked  with  black) 
breast  and  aides  dnil  bmwa,  hack  mottled  duaky  and  brown.  Length :  18- 
20,  win^  10-11,  bill  1.35-1.45. 

i}is<riAu(ron.  —  Northern  part  of  Old  World,  occarriiif;  rarely  iu  oaBtem 
United  States,  Nebraska,  California,  and  Alaska. 

1S7.  Uareoa  amerioaiia  iGmei.).  Baldpate. 
Adult  male.  —  Bill  blue  with  black  tip ;  cnnm  white,  bordered  on  aides 
and  back  with  wide 
patch  of  metallic 
green  ;  rest  of  head 
and  neck  finely 
specked  with  duaky 
over  buffy ;  cheat 
and    sides    grayish 

ceouE,  often  barred 

and    specki^   with 

dnsky^  beUy  white; 

back      dark      gray 

crpsoed  with    wary 

lines  of  black,  white, 

and  lavender;  speo- 

Ftg.80.  ulnm  green,  framed 

m    TCivety    black ; 

borderud  above  bv  lai^  white  patch ;    lower,  and  sides   of   upper,  tail 

coverts,  black.     Aduil  female :  head  and  neck  finely  specked  with  dusky 

on  whitish  ground,  the  dusky  predominating  on  top  of  head ;  chest,  side«, 

and  back  dull  brown,  mottled  with  blackish  ;  belly  white  ;    wing  with  doll 

black  speculum  bordered  above  and  below  by  white.     Lenalh:  18-22,  wing 

10.25-11.00,  biin  ,30-1.50. 

Distribution.  —  Whole  ot  North  America,  breeding  from  Texu  to  Nortll 
Dakota,  and  northward. 

Nest.  —  Ou  the  ground,  in  a  bancb  of  grass,  under  a  bash,  or  in  a  depr«»- 
uon  lined  with  grass,  leaves,  and  down.    Eggt ;  10  or  11,  creamy  or  buffy 

Like  most  of  the  shofll  water  ducks,  Colonel  Ooss  tella  us,  the 
baldputca  are  to  be  looked  for  along  the  edges  of  lagoons,  grassy 
lakes,  and  pools  of  water.  The  birds  are  not  shy,  hesajs.  and  "  tbeir 
note,  a  sort  of  iKhef.  le/ieif.  idiejti.  uttered  wUile  feeding  and  awtm- 
ming,  enables  the  hunter  to  locale  tliem  in  the  thickest  growth  of 
water  plants ;  and  when  in  the  air  the  whistling  noise  made  by  their 
wings  heralds  tbeir  approach."  Ordinarily  their  food  habits  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  gadwall,  but  in  tbc  fall  tbej  often  attach  them- 
selves to  a  party  of  canvas-bocks  or  otlier  deep  water  ducks,  that 
feed  on  V'fllitneria.  and  following  them  about  lie  in  w^t  while  the 
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divers  arc  below,  and  as  their  heads  appear  abovu  the  surface  anatcL 
their  catcb  aod  hurry  awaj  to  swallow  it  at  leiaure. 

QEKUS  NBTTION. 

Genrral  Characteri.  —  TmI  feathers  16;  sides  of  bill  parallel  throngfaont; 
appsT  uid  lover  autliaas  in  front  of  nostril  Bttaight ;  wing  with  bumdIqiu 
bright  gr«eD ;  head  of  male  in  winter  and  breeding  plumage  with  abort 

1.  Sides  and  ihooldeta  finely  lined  with  black  and  white,  and  ahonldeia 
creased  b;  white  bar CBTOlinen^,  p.  &1. 

]'.  Sides  and  sbaolderB  coarsel;  lined  with  black  and  white ;  shoalders 
without  white  bar orscca,  p.  51. 

[18S.]  Nettion  oreaoa  {Linn.).    EcRopKAti  Tbal. 

Aduii  male,  —  Kmilar  t«  caroiintniii  bnt  Bhouldei  without  white  bar,  and 
blaek  liuea  and  spola  on  body  bearier  and  coarser.  AduH/tmale:  indis- 
tinenishable  from  female  carotimn 

Dittribialon.  —  Northern  part  ol 
of  North  America  and  in  Calif  omi 

189-  KettdoQ  oarolinenBia  (Gmti.).    QsRim-wiHnED  Tbal. 

Adidi  mait.  — Bead  light  chastnnt,  forehead  and  ohin  blackiah  ;  a  wide 
crescent  of  green  and  black  inolosiug  eye  and  reaching  to  Inse  of  crest ;  breast 
bofEy,  spotted  with  black ;  back 
nay,  sboolders  crossed  by  white 
bar :    shonldera    and   sides   finely 
crcos-lined  with  black  and  white ; 
wing  with  green  and  black  specu- 
lum, bordered  above  by  bnff  and 
below  by  white ;  under  tail  coverts  * 
blaek,  bonlered  by  rich  bnff.  Adull 
ftmalt ;    hack,   sides,  and   breast 
dnsky,  scalloped  and  mottled  with 
buff ;    throat  and  belly    whitiab  : 
base   of   wing   slaty;    wing    with 

speculum  as  in  male.    Young  malt:  *■ 

b5ly  white.     Lmgth:  12.50-15.00.  wing  ^25-7.40,  bUl  l.40-l.(». 

Diitribiition.  —  Whole  of  North  America,  breeding  in  Colorado,  Ora™, 
sjid  California,  but  mainly  north  of  the  United  States  ;  in  winter  south  to 
Bondnras  and  Cnba. 

Nat.  —  In  a  tnft  of  grass,  or  on  dry  ground  among  willows,  roads  of 
gran  and  lined  with  down.  Eggi :  usually  0  to  12,  Bometimea  18  to  18, 
pale  bnff. 

The  green-winged  teal,  like  most  of  its  near  relatives,  is  far  more 
a  duck  of  the  marshes,  grasa-fringed  ponds,  meadow  creeks,  end 
irrigation  ditches  than  of  the  clear  lakes  and  streams.  Like  the 
mallard,  and  often  in  its  company,  the  leal  are  fond  of  feeding  in 
shallow  water  where,  by  standing  on  their  heads.  —  with  tails  and 
sometimes  feet  sticking  up  out  of  the  water,  —  they  can  reach  the 
bottom  to  grub  up  the  tender  roots  and  water  plants,  and  sltt  out 
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the  simken  seeds.    Tbey  become  esceasively  fat,  and  although  the 
■mull wit,  are  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  our  ducks. 

Vernon  Bailet. 

QKHUS    aTTB!RaUEI>UIjA. 

Getural  CAorocta™.  —  Tail  feathBra  14,  bill  of  neari;  nniform  widlh ; 
nppsT  and  lower  oDtlines  swollen  toward  end ;  wing  with  l«tg«  patch  of 
Ught  bine,  ipeoDlnin  e;reeD  in  malea. 


1.  Under  puts  mottled  doakr  and  dark  bnS    .    .     .  cyKOOptera,  p.  52. 
1'.  Under  parta  mottled  dusky  and  gnj dlscor*.  p.  52. 

140.  Querquedula  diBCors  (Linn.).    Blce-wimokd  Teai. 

Adnti  male.  —  Sides  of  head  slaty  graj,  with  purple  i^Iosii ;  white  creaoent 

in  front  of  eye  bordered  by  block  ;  under 

porta    TinaceouB,     finely     spotted      with 

duaky  ;  back  scalloped  and  streaked  with 

dusky  and  Tinaoeoua:  wing  bright  blue 

at  base,  middle  coverts  tipped  with  white 

I  and    buffy,   speculum    iridescent    green  ; 

under  tidl  coverta  black,  base  of  tail  with 

white  patch  on  either  aide.    Adult /eniaU : 

crown   mainly  dusky,  rest  of  head   and 

neck  speckled  and  streaked  with  dusky  ; 

back  dusky ;   nnder  parte  gray,  mottled 

Pl_  gg_  with   dnaky ;    wing  with    leaser   coverta 

bine,   greater  tipped   with  white,  spee- 

olam  greenish.    Faunfr -' belly  white,  wing  without  green.  Length!  14.50- 

18.00,  wing  7.00-7/>0,  hill  1.40-1.65. 

Di'dnAulion.  —  North  America,  bnt  chiefly  eaat  of  Rocky  Mcnntains ;  in 
winter  sonth  to  Ecnador. 

Not.  —  On  dry  gronnd,  or  in  graia  or  reeds  in  marahes  ;  made  of  graas 
and  lined  with  feaUiets.     Eggi:  8  to  12,  pale  huffy. 

The  blue-winged  teal  is  odc  of  the  commonest  ducks  throughout 
the  middle  portion  of  North  America,  but  towards  the  vest  coast  it 
becomes  scarce,  Its  place  being  filled  by  the  more  abundant  cinna- 
mon teal.  It  breeds  tlirough  most  of  Its  United  States  and  northern 
range  and  migrates  early,  before  the  reallycold  weather.  By  prefer- 
ence it  inhabits  the  marshes  and  grass. fringed  ponds,  keeping  out  of 
sight  when  it  can ;  but  during  migration,  tike  many  other  ducks, 
It  depends  for  safety  on  a  wide  expanse  of  open  water. 

Vernon  Bailet. 

141.  QuerquedulaoyanopteTaiFinU.).    Cinkamoh  Teai. 

Aiivlt  maU. —  Head,  neck,  breaat,  and  sides   bright  cinnamon  brown, 
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fading  to  dnll  brovn  on  bellj  and  becoinint;  blackiiili  od  chiii  tnd  crown ; 

btuk  dnik;,    shoiilden  spoCC«d   and 

barred  with  dusky  and  brown  ;  wing: 

with  leswT  ooverta  light  blue,  middle 

ooiertB  tipped  with  white,  specalnm 

green,  terriala  broadly   striped  with 

bine,  greenish   black,  and  rich  buff. 

AdaU  female:  crown    dusky,  rest   of 

bead    and   neck    finely   specked  and 

■treaked  with  dusky  on  boffy  ground  : 

rat  of  upper  parts  dusky  scalloped 

with    bu9 ;    wing    with    large    blue 

patch;  under  parts  brownish,  mottled 

with   dusky.       Younq:    like    female. 

but  more    streaked  below.     Length : 

15.50- n.O0,  wing  7.20-7.25,  hill  1.65- 

1.85. 

Retnarkt.  ~  The  female  rvanoptera  rin,-n,™  T«i 

differs    from   the   female    diacorg   in  V^-i'^-    Clrmsnioo  Tb.1. 

darker  coloration,  with  the  breast  browner,  and  more  spotted. 

/)isln'bu(iDn.  — From  Bouthera  Canada  and  the  western  United  States  to 
Chili  and  Falkland  Islands ;  east  irregularly  into  the  MiasisBippi  Valley. 

Nest.  —  On  the  gmnnd.     Eggs  :  8  to  12,  eieamy  white. 

Over  most  of  the  Uoited  States  west  of  the  huntlredlli  meridian 
the  cinDamon  teal  le  one  of  the  commonest  ducks,  breeding  in  abun- 
dance throughout  the  Great  Basin  country,  and  to  some  extent  over 
the  greater  part  of  its  United  St*tes  range.  Its  favorite  summer 
home  is  in  the  shallow  tulc-bordered  lakes  or  tule  marshes  of  tlie 
arid  region,  where,  even  in  the  breeding  season.  It  is  found  In  little 
companies  feeding  along  shore  or  out  in  the  open  patches  of  water. 
The  neat  is  UBuallf  in  a  dry  marah  or  on  a  grassy  bank  not  far  from 
the  water,  well  lined  with  dusky  down  from  the  duck's  breast.  The 
young  are  protected  In  the  tule  cover  until  old  enough  to  fly,  but 
they  have  many  enemies.  The  prowling  coyote  dines  with  equal 
relish  on  a  nest  full  of  eggs  or  au  unwary  duck,  and  there  are  hawks 
by  day  and  owls  by  night. 

The  teals  could  hold  their  own  against  these  old-time  enemies, 
however,  but  a  new  danger  has  come  to  them  in  the  form  of  the 
unrestrained  market  hunter.  He  goes  to  the  breeding  ground  }uat 
before  the  young  can  fly  and  while  the  old  ducks  are  moulting  and 
equally  helpless,  and  day  after  day  loads  his  wagon  with  them  for 
the  train.  This  wholesale  slaughter  has  gone  on  until  some  of  the 
breeding  grounds  have  been  woefully  thinned  not  only  of  teal,  but. 
of  other  ducks.  Without  speedy  and  strenuous  efforts  to  procure 
and  enforce  protective  laws,  many  species  of  ducks  that  breed  prin- 
cipally within  our  limits  will  soon  be  exterminated. 

VeRKOK    BAIIfV. 
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OBNU8   SFATUIiA. 

142.  Spatula  Olypeata  (Linn.).    Shovbujs  :  Spoonbux. 

Bill  Ions',  muoli  widsned  tovud  end ;  the  long,  fine  comb-like  taetli 
coDspicaane  along  aide  of  doaed  bill.  Adult  maU :  head  and  neck  black, 
glossed  on  sides  and  back  vith  graen  ;  wing  coverts  light  bine  with  a  white 
bar ;  scapalara  streaked  with  blue,  white,  and  black  ;  speoulum  green ; 
cheet  white,  belly  cbestanC  ;  bill  black,  feet  ursnge.  Adult /rmaie;  plum- 
age main];  spotted  ajtd  streaked  with  dusky  and  brown ;  wing  ae  in  the 
male,  but  duller.  Young:  in  general  like  adult  female.  Length :  11-21, 
wing  U-10.  bill  2.60-2.9U,  width  of  bill  at  baee  .eO,  near  end  1.10-1.20. 

DiitribtOion,  —  Northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  North  America  from 
Texas  to  Uudion  Ba;  aad  Alaska. 

tfttt.  —  On  ground  in  drj  grass  or  under  bnahea,  made  of  grass  or 
weeds,  lined  with  feathers.     Eggi :  9  to  14,  oliie  greeniah  Ui  bnSy. 

The  shoveller  is  especially  cammon  over  the  plaioB  aud  vallcya  of 
the  western  part  of  the  continent,  bree<)lng  from  Texas  to  aortbern 
Alaska  in  the  oiien  country  where  there  are  shallow  ponds  and 
Blougba.  Tliey  art'  usually  found  In  pairs  or  email  flocks,  sitting  on 
the  baukor  puddling  in  the  shallow  water  close  to  sliore,  skimming 
flics  and  Isirvie  from  the  surface  with  their  spoon-like  bills,  or  with 
head  and  neck  under  waUr,  sifting  seeds,  mollusks,  and  crustaceans 
from  tbe  muddy  bottom.  They  rarely  become  fat,  and  while  fairly 
good  eating  ate  astonishingly  thiu  and  light  for  their  apparent  size. 
Vkkkon  Bailev. 
qend8  dafela. 

143.  Daflla  acuta  (Linn.).    Pwtaiu 

A  large  duok,  with  long  neck  and  long,  sharp  tail  of  lit  feathers  ;  head 
not  (mated.     Adult  matt :  sidps  of  head  snnff  brown,  with  a  pnrple  gloss  ; 


crown  darker,  back  of  neck  blackish,  a  while  stripe  down  aide  of  neck  ; 
thmat  and  under  parts  white  ;  sides  and  upper  parts  gray  cronsed  by  wavy 
lines  ;  wing  alatj.  with  purple  speculum  bordered  above  by  a  line  of  buff, 
and  below  by  white  ;  terliale  with  broad  Htripes  of  velvety  black  and 
vhil«  ;  under  tail  coverts  black.  Ar/ati  female .-  gray,  with  head  and  neck 
finely  nwcked.  and  under  parts,  inclnding  under  surface  of  wing,  finely 
motued  wit^  dosky ;  back  and  wings  more  heavily  mottled  wiUi  black, 
brown,  and  buify ;  wing  without  speculum,  bat  greater  coverts  tipped 
with  white.  MaU:  length  2fl-:iO,  wing  1(1.25-11.20.  biU  I.R.Va.15,  tail 
7.ai-l)..W.  Ftmalf:  smaUer,  length  21.0O-23.M,  wing  9.I1C-10.10,  bill 
1.80,  taU  4..JO-5.00, 
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Diitribation.  —  Northern  hemuphere,  breedii^  from  Arizona,  Miaaonii, 
•nd  Illinois  northward  ;  migrating  to  Cuba  and  Panama. 

Neil.  —  On  the  gronnd,  in  a  well  concealed  depreaaiou  ;  lined  with  graat 
ftnd  feathers-     Egga  .■  7  to  10,  pale  greenish  to  oliTS  biiff> 

The  pintail  is  a  conimoa  and  wiilcly  distributed  species,  breeding 
from  southern  Callfumia,  Arlzonn,  nnd  lawa  north  to  Point  Barrow. 
In  Kansas,  Goss  says,  it  linunta  llie  wet  prairies,  muddy  flats,  and 
edges  of  reedy,  grassy  waters,  feeding  largely  oo  bulbous  roots, 
tender  shoots,  insects  and  their  larvae,  worms,  snails,  and,  in  the  fall, 
variouB  seeds  of  water  plants,  grain,  and  acorns.  At  Point  Reyes, 
California,  large  flocks  of  the  pintails  were  seen  by  J.  A.  Loring 
lying  out  In  the  bay  wuting  for  the  tide  to  come  in.  As  soon  as  it 
covered  the  salt  grass  flats  they  wotild  follow  it  iu  and  go  to  feeding. 

GBN08  AIX. 
144.  Aix  sponsa  (Limt.).    Wood  Duck. 

Bill  narrow,  higher  than  viila  ntbase.  Both  Mtxes  with  drooping  crMla. 
Adi^  mult:  bill  marked 
with  black,  white,  red.  and 
yellow;  head  and  creat 
brilliaiit  pnrple  and  green, 
with  white  atripes  ;  throat 
white  ;  chest  rich  chestnut, 
with  rova  of  white  ttian- 
glee;  BideagrBy,with  black 

cents  ;  shoulder  croeeed  bj 
black  and  white  ban  ;  rest 
of  upper  parts  black,iaried 
with  rich  iridescent  colors, 
Adull  /tmale:  haod  dull 
grayish,  gloeeed  withgree- 
OD  CNSt  and  crown  \  ait 
of  head  and  throat  white 
chest  brown,  belly  white  , 
back  richly  gloooed  grayish 
brown.  Jfaie.- length  19.00- 

20.50,  wing  9.00-9.50,  hill  j^  ;, 

1.40.     FenrtJe  smaUer- 
Distribution.  —  Tomperat*  North  America,  from  sontliem  Canada  south- 

ifeat.  —  Usually  30  to  40  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  natural  cavity  of  a 
tree  trank,  lined  with  down.     Eggs  :  usually  8  to  U,  creamy  white. 

If  the  end  of  a  rainbow  had  toviclied  a  marsh  and  dabbled  its  colors 
over  a  plain  brown  duck,  it  could  never  have  produced  anything  half 
so  brilliant  as  one  of  tliFSC  old  male  wood  ducks  in  full  breeding 
plumage.  No  wonder  the  handsome  fellows  are  shy  and  deem  it 
prudent  to  keep  hidden  In  crooked  forest  creeks  or  ponds  aurrounde<l 
by  lall  grass,  brush,  and  trees  t    A  mossy  h>g  in  a  pond  is  a  favorite 
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resting  place  for  tbe  ducks,  but  as  you  walk  througb  the  woods  In 
spring  a  pair  will  often  fl;  from  a  branch  overhead,  uttering  their 
shrill,  plaintive  cry  as  they  dart  through  the  trees. 

Tbe  nest  is  HOuietimea  placed  In  the  old  excavation  of  a  pileateil 
woodpecker,  but  usually  in  a  natural  cavity.  A  mass  of  gray  down 
from  the  mother's  breast  generally  protects  the  eggs.  The  parents 
are  said  to  carry  the  young  iu  their  bills  from  the  nest  to  the  nearest 
water,  but  in  some  cases,  whether  accidentally  or  not,  the  young 
tumble  to  the  ground.  In  autumn  the  families  gather  into  large 
flocks  to  fatten  on  wild  rice  snd  acorus.  When  fat  the  dash  is 
scarcely  excelled  by  that  of  any  duck.  They  are  becoming  scarce, 
and  unless  protected  will  before  long  be  a  bird  of  the  past. 

OBNns  &YTH7A. 


1.  llaad  and  neck  brigrht  bronn. 

2.  Crown  dnakj TaUisneria,  p.  57- 

2'.  Crown  reddieh  brown americBDa,  p.  56. 

1'.  Htwd  and  neck  greenish  or  pnrplLih  black. 

2.  Haul  g-lossed  with  greea maiUa,  p.  GT. 

2'.  Hosd  gloBMd  with  purple. 

.t.  Neck  without  chestnut  uollar affinls,  p.  68. 

;>'.  Neth  with  dark  chestnut  rolltir CoUaria,  p.  69; 

146.  Aythya  amerloana  (fyi.).    Rbdbbad. 

Bill  little  mote  thnn  twice  iw  long  as  wide.  Adull  male :  whole  head 
and  neck  bright  reddish 
rheetnnt ;  HboaUen  and 
chest  blADk  ;    bellf  white  ; 

gray,  witli  fine  lines  of  black 
and  Bsh^ ;  tail  tuul  festhen 
aroond  base  black.  Adull 
/emale :  plumage  dull  gray- 
ish brown  except  for  whit- 
ish chin,  throat,  and  belly. 
LengiA  :  17-21,  wing  8.50- 
a.2!5,  biU  2.05-2.25,  width 
of  biU  .75-.85. 

Viitribvlion. — Nearly  the 
whole  of  North  Araerioa, 
breeding  from  California, 
Hiasouri.  and  Maine,  north- 
ward. Not  reported  froni 
Fig,  ri.  Alaska. 

Nttt.  —  On  manhv  or 
grass;  ground  near  water,  loosely  constructed  of  grasi  and  weeds,  and  lined 
with  down.    Eggs  i  1  to  10,  grayish  while  or  paTe  olive. 
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The  redhead  Is  bo  Bimilar  to  the  canvaa-back  aa  to  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  it  at  a  little  cJlatance,  and  in  habits  the  resemblance  is 
equally  close.  Goas  says  that  this  deep  water  duck,  though  widely 
distributed,  is  not  so  commoD  on  the  Pacific  slope  as  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  usually  found  in  Bocka  on  the  open  water 
associated  with  canvas-backs,  and  diving  with  them  tor  its  food, 
which  consistsof  various  kinds  of  submarine  and  fresh  water  plants, 
small  mollusks,  crustaceans,  fish,  frogs,  and  water  newts. 

147.  Aythya  vallianeria  ( WiU.).  Camvab-bacx. 
fiill  three  timos  aa  ioag  u  wide.  AdvU  male:  head  and  neck  rich 
chestnut  brown,  beoonui^ 
dnaky  on  crown  and  face  ; 
■houlden  and  cheat  black  ; 
ddea  and  back  light  gisy ; 
belly  white  or  grayish  ;  tail 
and  quills  dark  gray  ;  feath- 
ers around  base  of  tail  black. 
Adult  /tmaU;  plumage 
mainly  umber  brown,  becom- 
ing whitisb  around  face  aad 
chin.  Length:  20.00-23.60, 
wing  8.75-0.25,  bill  2.10-2.5a 
Dittribalion.  —  Whole  of 
North  America,  breeding  in 
Colorado,Ne  vada,  Hinaesota, 
and  northward  to  Fort  Au- 
denoa  and  Fort  Yakon. 

Nett.  —  Uanallj  in  reeds, 
grass,  or  rushes,  in  ihallow 


^■"^  In  its  breeding  range  the 

canvas-back  is  largely  a  bird  of  the  northern  interior,  while  in  winter 
it  is  found  mainly  in  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  the  southern  coasts. 
where  it  is  attracted  bj'its  favorite  food,  the  stems  and  bulbs  of  wild 
celery  or  eel  grass,  Vallitnen'a.  While  feeding  on  tbia  plant  the 
canvas-backs  become  fat  and  so  delicately  flavored  as  to  outrank  all 
Other  ducks  in  quality  and  market  price.  Hunted  wherever  they 
go,  they  have  learned  that  existence  depends  on  eternal  vigilance, 
and  BO  keep  out  in  open  water  as  far  from  shore  as  their  feeding 
grounds  will  allow.  Vernon  Bailet. 

Subaenua  PullKnla. 
148.  Aythya  marila  (I'ltn.).    Scaup  Dtck:  Blitb-bill. 

B.  blaish  with  black  tip.     XaU  in  breeding  plumage  : 
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breeding  plumagt:  nmiUr  M  female 
but  darker  blow  n.  Adult  female  :  h»ul^ 
neck,  chest,  and  sidee  brownish :  re- 
gion around  base  of  bill,  and  belly, 
whitish.  Length:  18-20,  wing  about 
S.60.  hill  2,03. 

i>i9lri6uliiin.  —  Most  of  the  Dortheni 
hemiaphere  1  in  Nort^  America  breed- 
iog  mainly  Dotth  of  the  United  States ; 
south  in  winter  to  Quatemala  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Neet.  -~  Uaually  In  a  manh,  or  a  da- 

Rresaion  in  erasay  nound  near  water, 
ned  with  down.    £pjs;  9  to  12,  pale 

The  scaup  duck,  or  blue- bill,  is  not 

so  geoerally  common  In  the  United 
Fig.  TJ.    BesupDuck.  Stfttea  a3   the   lesser   scaup,    which 

has  essenliully  the  same  habits  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it. 
Flocks  of  both  are  found  associated  in  the  rice  lakes,  where  tlie 
report  of  a  gun  will  sometimes  stari;  thousands  into  the  air  with  the 
roar  of  an  avalanche.  The  two  species  are  generally  indistinguish- 
able on  the  wing,  and  together  often  form  the  bulk  of  tlie  ducks 
seen  during  the  early  spring  or  late  fall  migration. 

Vernoh  Bailey. 

149-  Aythya  afflnis  {Ejfi.).    Lebwr  Scaup  Dctck. 

Like  A.  niarila,  hut  emaller.  with  black  of  head  g-losaed  with  purple 
instead  of  green,  and  sides  more  hearily  lined  with  gray-  Tjengtk :  liJ.OO- 
1S..50,  wing  7.,'50-8.25,  biU  1.58-1.90,  width  of  bill  .80-.9r>. 

iJisfriftuiion.  —  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  Gnatemala,  breed- 
ing mtunty  north  of  the  United  States- 

ATeX.  — Similar  to  that  of  mari'/a.     Eggi ;  7  to  9,  pale  olive  gray. 

The  lesser  scaup,  or  little  blue-bill,  is  abundant  during  migrations 
over  most  of  tlic  United  Btates,  wintering  from  Okanagon  and  Lake 
Chelan  south  to  Guatemala,  and  in  spring  following  north  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  retreating  ice,  to  breed  mainly  north  of  the  United 
States. 

Like  all  of  the  genua,  the  lesser  scaups  are  great  divers  and  keep 
much  in  the  open  lakes,  often  in  large  flocks,  where  tliey  dive  for 
food,  or  sleep  and  rest  on  the  water  in  comparative  safety.  They 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  the  rice  lakes,  however,  and  awarm 
into  them  by  thousands  to  fatten  on  the  delicious  grain,  which  they 
glean  from  t)ie  mud  bottoms  after  it  has  been  threshed  out  by  the 
wind  and  the  winga  of  myriads  of  coots  and  rails.  While  they  eat, 
the  hunters  lie  hidden  in  the  tall  rice  and  on  the  ridgea  which  they 
must  pass  in  going  from  lake  to  lake,  and  in  spite  of  their  bullet-like 
flight  the  sadly  thinned  flocks  show  the  penalty  they  have  paid  for 
leaving  the  open  water.  VRBNr)N  Baii.et. 
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160.  Aythya  oollaris  {Donov.).    Rihq-hecksd  Dock. 

Bill  narrover  dian  in  A.  marilix,  black,  croesed  bj  blue  baiid  oeax  ead. 
Adult  malt:  head,  except  small  white  tnangle  oii  chin,  blaok,  g'luased 
with  rich  purple ;  neak  encircled  by  diutuw  cbeMnut  collar ;  cheat  and 
back  bUck,  back  gloaaed  with  (^enish ;  wingB  blackiab,  with  bine  gray 
■peonlnm  ;  middle  of  belly  bnSy  white  ;  sides  and  back  Bnely  lermioullted 

EyTcrUBuni  black.  Adi^t  female:  throat  and  face  vhitish,  rest  ot 
d,  neck,  and  upper  parta  dull  browu ;  wing  with  bine  gny  BpeoDliuu 
as  in  male :  cheat  and  aides  fnhons,  belly  whit«.  Length .-  15.&0-ltj.00, 
wing  8.00,  bill  1.76-2.00. 

Diilribuliim.  —  North  America,  soath  in  winter  to  Quatemala,  bleeding 
froin  MiunesoU  and  North  Dakota  northward. 

Nttt  and  agga  as  in  affinia. 

In  habits,  &a  well  as  in  gcueml  appeenuce,  the  ring-neck  ia  very 
similar  to  tbe  lesser  scaup.  At  a  little  distance  they  are  indistlti- 
guishable.  either  on  tbe  wing  or  on  the  water. 

OENUS   CI.AWODI.A. 

Otneral  Chararim.  —  Bill  short,  high  at  base  and  narrowed  toward  end  ; 
head  vrith  wide,  high  crest ;  males  wilh  head  green  and  iarge  wbito  spot 
at  base  of  bill ;  females  with  head  and  crest  plain  browniah. 

1.  White  pateh  on  cheek,  circular amerlcaua,  p.  59. 

r.  White  patch  on  cheek,  triangular ialandlca,  p.  60. 


1.  Head  light  snoff  brown americana,  p.  5D. 

1'.  Head  dark  nmber  brown IslandiCa,  p.  SO. 

161.  Clangula    clangula    amerioana    (Soiuip.).    Ambbicah 

QOLDEN-KYB. 

Adail  male.  —  Head  and  ereat  rich  dark  green,  a  round  white  patch  at 
baie  of  bill ;  neck  and  under  narts 
white  ;  back  black,  ihanldeia  white ; 
wing  with  white  central  pntcli  and 
white   stripes   on    scapulars,     Adalt 
female :  head  and  upper  neck  light 
mnS  brown,  neck  with  wide  white 
or  gray  collar ;  belly  white ;  chest. 
sidea,    and   ahonldera   gray ;    wing 
dusky,  with  white   on   coierts   and 
■eoondariea,  the  white  greater  cov- 
erts not  tipped  with  dusky.     >Iai1  of 
bill  not  OTer  .'£i  wide.      Young  male : 
Ufce  teroale,  but  aomelimes    with  a    ^^ 
mggestion   of   the    white    patch    at    ^^K 
base  of  bill,  and  leas  gray  on  chest.    ^^F 
Mate  :  length  18..W-2:i.00,  wing  9.18, 

bill  1.05.     Female:  16.50,  wii^  8.14,  „„  -- 

bin  1.64.  *■ 

DiHribation. —  North  America,  breeding  in  the  northern  United  States 
and  northward ;  south  in  winter  to  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
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Setl.  —  Usii*U;iii  *.  hdlov  tree,M>metiiiiea  in  a  log  or  stninp,  linsd  vith 
down.    E3SI !  DBDally  S  to  12,  light  greenish. 

Although  ranging  practically  over  the  n'taole  of  North  America 
tiie  golden-eyes  are  rarely  commoD.  They  are  generally  found  In 
Bmall  flocks  on  large  lakes  or  rivers,  where  they  dive  for  fresh 
water  weeds,  muscles,  and  crustaceans.  Thfir  strong  rapid  flight 
1b  accompanied  by  a  loud  whistling  of  the  wings,  which  gives  them 
tlie  common  name  of  whistler.  Veenok  Bailey. 

163.  Clangula  islondioa  f.Gmtl.).    Bakbow  0«uiev-btk. 

Similar  to  americana,  but  male  with  gloeaT  blue  black  head,  and  tri- 
anf^alar  or  creaoeot-Bhaped  spot  at  base  of  bill ;  female  with  head  and 
neck  dark  umber  brown,  white  collar  narrower,  and  white  g7«Bt«r  wing 
coverts  tipped  with  dnak?  ;  niul  of  bill  over  .23  wide.  MaU :  length  21- 
23,  wiii^  H.1T,  bill  1.76.  'FrmaU  :  wing  S.4I3,  biU  IJW. 
I  Rtmarlcs.  —  In  manj  of  the  females  the  chanctera  do  not  hold,  and  it 
ia  difficalt  even  with  specitnana  of  both  ipecies  to  name  them  all. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  North  America,  breeding  from  monntains  of 
Oregon,  Colorado,  and  Qnlf  of  St.  Lawrence  northward  to  Alaaka  and  Oreen- 
land ;  aonth  in  winter  to  Ulinoig,  Nehraaka,  Utah,  and  San  Fiancisco  Bay. 

Nat.  —  In  hollow  trees. 

■  The  Barrow  golden-eye,  though  less  common  and  less  widely  dis- 
tributed Id  migration,  breeds  fartlier  south  than  its  near  relative  the 
American  golden  eye,  nesting  in  the  crater  basin  of  Pnulioa  Lake, 
Oregon,  and  about  many  of  the  wild  mountain  lakes  of  the  Rockies 
OB  far  south  as  Colorado.  In  winter  it  is  able  to  remain  as  far  north 
as  Minnesota  or  the  Oreat  Lakes  by  keeping  in  water  tliat  is  too 
deep  or  rapid  to  freeze.  Vernon  Bailet. 

OBNDS   CHABITONBTTA. 
163.  Chuitonetta  albeola  (£<'nn.).    Bdffle-hkad. 


white  patch,  rich   iridescent 


puiple,  Tiolet.  and  green ; 
back  and  part  of  wings 
black  ;  mmp  and  tail  gray  ; 
teat  of  plnm^e  white.  Adait 
female:  mainly  grayish  at 
<lusky,  with  a  large  whit«  spot 
on  ear  coverts  and  white  patch 
on  middle  of  wing;  belly 
white,  Male  :  len^  14.25- 
I.'>.25,  wing  fi.76-0.00,  bill 
l.lO-l.l.-i.  Femafc.- smaller. 
Dimribation.  —  North 
America,  south  in  winter  to 
Meiioo  ;  breeds  from  Maine, 
Iowa,  and  British  Colombia 
north  to  Al'^^* 
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During  tnlgratioQ  the  buffle-liead  is  common  and  often  abundant 
over  most  of  the  western  United  States.  It  is  a  conspicuous  little 
duck,  and  the  male  is  easily  recognized  bj  its  small  size,  white  sides. 
and  breast.  The  fiocks  generally  keep  out  in  the  opeo  water  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  dive  for  their  food,  but  are  sometimeB 
Burpriscd  in  small  ponds  or  creeks  in  the  shelter  of  grassy  banks. 
In  fall  tbey  often  remain  till  the  last  hole  in  the  ice  is  closed  up, 
and  in  spring  are  back  again  close  to  the  retreating  ice. 

Vebkon  Bailkt. 

QBNnS    HASEIiDA. 

Ifi4.  Harelda  hyemalis  (Linn.).    Oli>-m)uaw. 

A  trim  little  duck  with  abort  bill ;  male  with  long  ilender  tail]  heid 
not  created.  Adult  inali  in  winter :  head  and  tore  pnrta  to  ahonldera  and 
brenat  white,  except  for 
pBtohea  of  uhy  and  dnaky 
OD  aide  of  bead ;  back, 
middle  tail  feathen,  and 
breaat  black  ;  bell;  white 
paeteriorl;,  shading  inti> 
pearl  gray  on  aidea.    Adalt 

eept  (or  white  belly,  aah 
gray  faos,  and  white  eye- 
lids ;  hack  and  acapalara 
streaked  with  cheatnuL 
Adult  feaaie  in  ainier  :  tail 
Dot      lengthened  ;      head, 

DBok,    and     under     parts  Fig.  TT. 

munly  white ;  chest  gray- 
ish ;  crown  doaky.  teat  of  npper  parta  doaky  brown,  the  soapulara  bor- 
dered with  lighter  brown.  Advit  female  in  ttanmrr  i  head  and  neck 
Kiayiah  brown,  with  whitish  apacea  around  eye  and  on  lude  of  neok. 
Youag:  simUar  to  reniale  in  aummer.  McUe:  Uiwth  20.75-23.00,  wing 
&50-8.00,  niiddla  taU  feathers 8.00-8.50,  biU  1.10.  FemaU:  length  15-16, 
wing  8-»,  tail  6. 

Diitribution.  —  Northern  part  of  northern  henusphere ;  south  in  winter 
nearly  acroaa  the  United  States  ;  breeding  from  Labrador  to  Alaska. 

Neit.  —  Usually  on  the  grassy  bank  of  a  pond  or  stream,  made  of  graaa 
and  lined  with  down.     Eggi :  hia9. 

The  old-squaw,  or  long-tailed  duck,  is  mainly  a  bird  of  the  arctic 
coasts,  migrating  south  Into  the  northern  United  States  in  winter. 

QENUS   HISTRIONICnS. 

166.  Histrionicus  bistrionicus  (Z^'nn.).    HABuuitnM  Duck. 
A  small  duck  with  moderate  oraat,  short  bill,  and  long  sharp   tail. 
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Adult  taale  in  winter  and  ap'tn^: 
head  and  neck  bluish  black,  with 
irhite  pat^hea ;  collar  white  ;  ahnnl- 
der  bar  black  and  white  ;  middle  of 
croira  blaoh,  bordered  behind  by 
eheBtnut ;  oheat  aud  ahoalden  dark 
plumbeoDi ;  belly  sooty,  aides  brig-ht 
rufoiu  ;  wing  with  steel  blue  specn- 
Inni  and  four  white  spots ;  nunp 
black,  witb  white  spot  on  each  ude. 
Adult  maU  in  tummer :  colors  mneh 
duller  [ban  in  winter.  AdiUl/fmaU  i 
>  head,  neok,  and  tipper  parte  sooty, 
with  a  white  spot  on  ear  coierts  and 
a  lai^e  white  patch  on  side  of  face  ; 
belly  mottled  KTayisb.  LeaglA:  16.00- 
n.50,  wins  7.40-8.00,  biU  1.05-1.10. 
Diitribution,  —  Eastern  Asia, 
Oreenland,  Iceland,  and  northern 
North  Amerioa ;  south  to  the  middle 
states  in  winter  ;  breeding  from  New- 
foondland  and  the  mountains  of  Col- 
Flf.  16.    Hulequin  Duck.  orado  and    California  northward  to 

the  arctic  coast. 
Nal.  —  In  hollow  liee  or  stump  or  under  rocks  or  driftwood.    Eggt :  6 
to  8. 

The  li&rlequin  duck  ia  rans  enough  in  the  United  States  to  excite 
keen  interest,  espeeially  when  found  on  ita  breeding  grounds.  A 
little  flock  of  Uie  richly  barred  and  spotted  beauties  fishing  in  a 
foaming  mountain  Btream,  diving,  bobbing  on  the  rough  surface, 
drifting  or' darting  down  over  the  rapids,  and  then  gathering  in  a 
bunch  below  to  fly  back  up  stream  tor  another  descent,  suggests  a 
lot  of  schoolboys  on  a  coasting  party  rather  than  a  flock  of  birds 
engaged  in  the  serious  business  of  getting  breakfast.  They  seem 
to  enjoy  the  icy  water  and  tiieir  power  to  dare  and  buffet  its  tor- 
rents. Although  breeding  more  or  less  commonly  In  the  mountains 
from  Colorado  and  California  northward,  little  is  known  of  tbeir 
nesting  habits.  Nests  are  reported  in  the  far  north  under  shelter  of 
rocks  and  driftwood.  Vkrni)N  Bailkt. 

OBNtrs    OtDBJOA. 

General  Characlen.  —  Bill  with  baae  much  swollen  (except  in  female 
americana),  partly  omnge  in  malee,  black  in  females ;  colors  mainly  black 

KHT  TO  SPBCIGI. 

1.  Feathering  nf  head  stopping  far  short  of  nostrils  .    americana,  p.  6S. 
1'.  Feathering  of  head  not  stopping  far  short  of  nostrils. 

2.  Lores  not  feathered  aa  far  forward  as  forehead. 

petsploillBta,  p.  68. 

2'.  Lores  feathered  as  far  forward  as  forehead     .    .    a«Btandl,  p.  63. 
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Bubsenui  Oldetnla. 
163.  Oidemia  amerloana  Swaint.    Ahebicah  Scotek. 

Plninaffe  dark  witboat  wliita  maikings ;  ey«s  alvojs  brown.  AMt 
male :  bill  Bwollen  book  of  ooalrila,  with  a  laif-e  jellow  and  red  spot  at 
httae,  inclndiDg  noatriU ;  plniua^  black  nr  sooty.  Adull  female:  bill 
black,  witb  a  trace  of  yellow  at  base  in  breeding  plumage,  not  swollen  at 
baae ;  apper  parts  dusky  brown,  nnder  parts  grayish  brown.  Young : 
lika  female  but  lighter  and  indisdnolly  barred  below.  Xen^rA :  17.00-21.50, 
wing  8.76-9.50,  biU  1.(15-1.80. 

Diitrifmtion.  —  Northern  part  of  North  America,  breeding  id  Labrador, 
Hadson  Bay  region,  and  Alaska;  sonth  in  wiiitor  to  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
Colorado,  and  southern  California. 

Ntst.  —  In  grass  or  willows  near  water. 

The  American  Bcotvr  la  a  duck  of  the  Dorthero  scncoasta,  ml- 
gnktiDg  but  HparlDgly  lnh>  the  United  States. 

Subgenus  Melanltta. 
166.  Oidemia  deglandi  Bonap.    Writb-wikokd  Scotek. 

Bill  swollen  at  base  over  nostrils  and  on  sides ;  tip  orange  in  male ; 
feathers  of  lores  coniiuK  close 
to  nostrils,   as  far  forward  as 
le  of  forehead.    Aduit  male  i 


■orrtv.  with  whim  Byp  pati-li  aijj 


s  white;  plnmage  black  o 
h  whim  Byp  pati-h  i 
r'llll  Adidt  female  ! 
ayes  brown ;  plumage  sooty 
gTKj,  darker  aboTe  ;  wing 
■peoolam  white.  Length  :  \9.1b- 
Si3.00,  wiDg  10.1)6-11.40,  biU 
1.40-1.70. 

Ditlribiaian.  —  Northern  .■,... 

North  America,  breeding  in  North  Dakota  bat  mainly  north  of  the  United 
States :  aoDth  in  winter  to  Chvsapeske  Bay,  Colorado,  and  Lower  Call- 

Netl,  —  A  depression  in  the  gronnd  lined  with  grass,  tvigs,  moss,  and 
down ;  usoallv  concealed  among  dwarf  willows,  rosebushes,  or  spruces. 
Eggt .-  5  to  8,  deep  buff. 

tilong  tlic  Paciflc 


Subgenua  Pellonetta. 
166.  Oidemia  penpioillata  (Xinn.).   Surf  Sootkb. 

Bill  with  swollen  sides  of  base  naked ;  feathers  of  forehead  reaching 
to  near  nostril,  of  lores  only  to  comer  of  mouth;  ^i^^  black  and  lees 
■wollen  in  female  ;  r-A  nranpt,.  vnllow.  and  whjtj  in  malp,  with  large 
black  spot  on  side  of  base.  Adult  matf .-  entire  plumage  velrety  black 
except  for  ^^^lLnpnl■■l■  uihitj.  j,at^h  tin  {..r^haoA  and  anothst  nn  iMIih  nt- 
l^^ad :  eyes  white.  Adult  female:  upper  parts  sooty  block,  under  parts 
■ooty  gray,  usually  with  white  patch  at  comer  of  mouth.  Young:  like 
female,  but  with  whitish  patches  at  base  of  bill  and  back  of  ear.  Male  : 
length  20-22,  wing  ».25-e.79,  bUl  l.SQ-l.W.     Female:  smaller. 
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Diitribatlon,  —  North  Amerioa.  breeding  from  Sitks  and  the  Qnlf  at 
St.  Lawrenoe  Dorth  to  the  aratic  regions ;  Bontb  in  winter  to  Florida, 
Colorado,  and  Lower  California. 

Nal.  —  In  a  biiDcli  of  manh  gran,  on  gronnd  in  tall  gran,  or  onder 
low  braooheK  of  scrubby  trees ;  made  at  plant  stemi  and  lined  with  down. 
Eggi :  G  to  S,  cream  aolor. 

The  Burf  scoters  are  abundant  on  both  coaats,  and  during  the 
breeding  season  quite  commoD  on  the  large  northern  inland  waters. 

Colonel  Oos3  in  describing  their  habits  says  that  thii;  are  "at 
bome  as  well  in  the  surging  surf  as  upon  the  smooth  waters,  resting 
and  sleeping  at  niglit  out  on  the  open  waters.  .  .  .  They  rise  in  a 
running,  laborious  manner,  but  when  fairly  on  the  wing  flj  rapidly, 
and  in  stormy  weatlier  hug  closely  to  the  water."  The  ducks  are 
very  active  when  feeding,  diving  so  constantly  and  rapidly  one  after 
another  that  they  are  contiaually  disappearing  and  popping  up. 
The  bivalve  ts  a  favorite  food  with  them.  Colonel  Ooss  says,  its 
shell  apparently  digesting  with  as  much  ease  as  its  contents.  As 
they  also  eat  flsb,  their  flesh  ts  coarse  and  rather  rank. 

GEiirnS    BKIBHATUBA. 

167.  Srismatura  jamaioensis  iGmii.).    Ruddt  D(ick. 

Bill  short  and  widest  near  end,  bright  blue  in  adnlt  male.     Adult  maU: 

top  and  back  of  head  black  ;  neck 

and  rest  of  opper  parta  chestmit ; 

cheeka    and    chin    white ;    belly 

gray,  washed  with  silvery  white. 

or  sometimeB  rusty.     FrmaU  and 

itnmatnrt :     npper    parts      plain 

grayish   brown :    sides   of   bead 

whitish,    with    a   dusky    streak 

from  comer  of  month  to  liack  of 

•^^■•—  aar ;   nader  parts  gray,  washed 

with    siWerv   white    or    rusty. 

Lenfflh .-  l:i50-l«.00,  wing  5.76-6,00.  biU  1.50-1.00.  ' 

Dittrihutioa.  — North  America  and  south  to  Colombia,  breeding  over 

much  of  its  North  American  range. 

iVwt.  —  A  bulky  man  of  plant  stems  on  the  water  among  tntee,  reeds, 
or  cat-tails.     Eggt :  0  to  14,  creamy  or  light  buffj. 

The  ruddy  duck  is  common  over  much  of  the  western  United 
States,  and  breeds  abundantly  in  places  that  suit  its  taste,  especially 
in  the  grass-tringed  lakes  of  the  northern  plains  and  the  big  shallow 
tulc  lakes  of  tlie  Great  Basin  country.  It  is  a  duck  of  much  indi- 
viduality. It  sits  Jauntily  on  the  water,  its  spike  tail  tilte<i  up.  and 
witli  bold  audacity  holds  its  ground  til)  you  are  at  close  quarters, 
tlieu  as  you  think  It  is  going  to  fly.  and  raise  your  gun  tor  a  wing 
shot,  it  suddenly  dives.  Its  skill  at  hiding  under  water  till  it  has 
gained  the  other  side  of  a  point  or  island  would  do  credit  to  a  gretie. 
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and  has  doubtless  come  from  its  habit  of  feeding  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hike.  Goss  gives  its  food  as  seeds,  roots,  and  plant  stems,  shellfisli 
and  various  forms  of  life  foimd  in  both  deep  and  shallow  water. 
He  adds  that  when  fat  it  is  a  good  table  duck.  My  own  experience 
is  that,  roasted  Indian  fashion  in  the  Are  with  the  feathers  on,  its 
meat  is  juicy,  tender,  and  of  delicious  flavor,  particularly  if  you  are 
hungry!  Vehnon  Bailey. 

aXINUS   NOMONYX. 

9 

[168.]  Nomonyx  dominious  {LintL).    Masked  Duck. 

Similar  to  the  niddy  duok,  but  tail  with  20  instead  of  18  feathers,  and 
bill  smaller  with  wider  nail  —  nail  over  .25  wide  instead  of  .10  as  in  the 
ruddy.  Adult  male :  front  of  head  black ;  neck,  sides,  and  back  bright 
chestnut,  streaked  on  back  with  black ;  wings  black,  with  a  large  white 
patch.  Adult  fefduile :  crown  blackish  ;  side«of  head  with  two  black  and 
two  huffy  stripes ;  neck  and  sides  dull  brownish  ;  back  dusky.  Length : 
12.0(>-14.50,  wing  about  5.50-5.75,  taU  3.50-4.50,  bUl  1.30-1.37. 

Distribution,  —  Tropical* America  and  West  Indies ;  north  on  Gulf  coast 
to  Lower  Rio  Qrande ;  accidental  in  eastern  United  States. 

QENUS   CHEN. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  short  and  high  at  base,  dull  red,  with  whitish 
tip  ;  feet  dull  red  ;  plumage  of  adults  white,  except  for  wing,  which  has  a 
black  tip  and  adjoining  gray  patch.  Young  with  head,  neck,  and  upper 
parts  light  g^y  ;  rump,  tail,  and  under  parts  white,  feet  and  tail  dusky. 

KEY  TO  8PECIK8. 

1.  Bill  yery  stout,  with  black  along  edges. 

2.  Smaller,  wing  14.50-17.00 hyperborea,  p.  65. 

2'.  Larger,  wing  17.35-17.50 nivalis,  p.  66. 

1'.  Bill  not  very  stout,  without  black  on  cutting  edges ;  wing  13.75-15.50. 

roBsii,  p.  66. 

169.  Chen  hyperborea  (Pall.).    Lesskr  Snow  Goose. 

Adults.  —  A  conspicuous  hard,  black  plate  along  side  of  lower  mandible  ; 
plumage  pure  white  except  for  wing,  which  has  black  tip  and  gray  patch ; 
white  of  head  and  sometimes  neck  and  breast  washed  or  stained  with 
rusty  orange.     Length:  23-28,  wing  14.50-17.00,  bill  1.05-2.30. 

Distribution.  —  Western  North  America,  breeding  in  Alaska ;  south  in 
winter  to  southern  California,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  east  to  Kansas  and 
southern  Illinois. 

The  snow  geese,  or  white  brant,  are  common  in  migration  over  the 
western  United  States,  wintering  in  California,  southern  Utah,  Texas, 
and  Mexico.  They  are  oftenest  seen  on  the  wing  high  overhead  in 
long  diagonal  lines  or  V-shaped  flocks,  flying  rapidly  and  uttering  a 
chorus  of  shrill  falsetto  cries  ;  but  not  infrequently  they  are  found  in 
some  big  marsh,  on  the  open  prairie,  or  in  a  field  of  grain,  massed  till 
they  look  like  a  spring  snow  bank.  Much  of  their  food  is  gleaned 
from  the  stubble  fields  during  the  fall  migration  and  from  fields  of 
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sprouting  grain  in  gprLng,  In  winter  they  fued  largely  on  tbe  tender 
wbite  roots  of  a  rush — JuncuabaUiciia{,t) — dug  from  the  river  banks, 
maratics.  and  shores.  They  ar«  usually  lean,  and  their  Hesh  is  dark 
and  gcDcrallj  tough. '  Yeiinom  Bailey. 

168a.  Chen  hyperborea  nivalis  {Font.).  GbbatebSnow  Ooobb. 

Like  hfperborea,  bnt  l»rger.  Ltngth:  30-38,  winff  n.!i&-n.50,  bill  2.56- 
2.70. 

Diifributton.  —  Eutern  North  America,  breeding  in  nortlierii  Greentand 
and  prDbablj.  west  to  Mackenrie  Kiver;  soath  in  winter  alone  Atlantio 
cooat  to  Cuba,  and  in  the  MiniaiipiH  valley  Is  Nebraska  and  ColoiBdo. 

Nat.  —  Little  known.     Eggt :  5  to  8,  aream  color. 

BabsBnuB  Bzantbemops. 
170.  Chen  rossii  (Caain).    Ross  f>»ow  Goose. 

Adidi».  —  B»»e  of  nppor  mandible  often  rongh  aiiil  warty ;  bill  compara- 
tively  unall  and  withont  black  stripe  along  side  ;  plumage  aa  in  hyperhorea. 
LmgOi!  aO-2(i,  ningr  13,75-15.50,  bill  l.rjO-I.70. 

Diiiribvlion.  —  Interior  of  arctic  imerica;  »oulJi  in  winter  to  California 
and  east  to  Montana.     Rare. 

OEHUS   ANSEB. 

1 71a.    Anser    albifrons    gambeU    (Hani).    WniTB-rBOMTED 

GOOSB. 

Bill  comparatively  low  at  bale,  yellow  or  orange ;  feet  orange  or  red- 
dish. Adullt .-  face  while,  bor- 
dered with  dnsky  ;  leet  of  head 
and  nech,  also  shouldetB  and 
chest,  dork  gray ;  belly  and 
ndes  black  or  spotted  with 
black,  becominir  while  pos- 
teriorly and  on  under  tail 
coverts  |  back  dusky  graj- 
Young:  without  white  face 
or  black  on  belly.    LeRglJi:27- 

\  .10.  wing  i4.a5-n.50,  bill  i.so- 

2.3R,  depth  of  upper  nioodible 
-I,  .,  at  base  .1>0-1.20. 

"*■  "'•  J)fslribui!««.  -  North  Amer- 

ica  and  Greenland,  breeding  from  Vancouver  Island  to  the  Arclic  Ocean  ; 
south  in  winter  to  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Nttl.  —  A  shallow  carity  in  the  ground  lined  with  grass,  feathers,  and 
down.    Eggi:  5  to  7,  creamy  wbite. 

The  food  of  the  white -fronted  goose,  according  to  Goss.  consists 
chiefly  of  vejtetBble  matter,  tender  aquatic  plants.  Insects,  snails,  and 
frogs.  In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  the  geeae  arc  so 
abundant  and  their  ravages  to  the  growing  wheat  crop  so  serious 
that  fatmera  often  hire  men  hy  the  month  to  drive  tijem  away.  Dr. 
Merrill  says  that  the  numbers  of  theae  birds  that  migrate  through 
western  Oregon  arc  so  Immense  they  cannot  be  appreciated  until  one 
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baa  seen  the  spring  flight,  which,  he  has  been  told,  extends  from 
the  coast  iDlaod  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  milca.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Shields  states  that  the  wliitc-frontcd  is  the  goose  usually  seen 
Id  the  Los  Angeles  game  market,  being  most  easily  secured  by  the 
pot-buntere. 

GENUB   BBANTA. 

General  Ckaractera.  —  Bill  and  feet  black  at  all  ages ;  both  aexm  and 
jonng  alike  i  Deck  long  and  slender  ;  head  and  neek  black,  vitb  while  on 
cheeks,  or  ebe  white  collar ;  bodj  mainly  gray. 

1.  Cheeks  white. 

2.  While  of  cheeks  contmnoiu  under  throat. 

3.  Length  35-43 oanadenais,  p.  67. 

3'.  Length  25-34 butchlDsil,  p.  68. 

2'.  White  of  cheeka  separated  by  black  of  throat. 

3.  Wing  16.26- l&OO occidentalis,  p.  68. 

3'.  Wing  13.60-14.50 minima,  p.  68. 

1'.  Cheeks  blaok,  collar  white nigricans,  p.  68. 

17S.  Brants  oaaadeiisiB  (Linn.).    Canada  Goobb. 

Head  and  neck  black  except  for  broad  white  baud  acroBs  throat  and 
eheeks ;  body  deep  gray,  featbera 
tipped  with  lighter  ;  mmp,  tail, 
and  qnilla  black ;  upper  and 
lower  tail  coierts,  and  ventral 
region,  white.  Ltngth  :  35-43, 
wing  15.80-21.00,  bill  1.65-2.70. 
Diilribtaion,  —  North  Amer- 
ica, breeding  from  the  northern 
United  States  to  Labrador  and  I 
the  lower  Uackenzie  ;  Bonth  in 
winter  to  Mexico.  I 

Neit.  —  Usaally  on  low  mound 
in  marsh,  made  of  grass  and 
leBTBH.   lined  with    down.      Be- 

oteo     in    old     nests     of  fig.Si. 

iwka  and  eagles,  in  trees.  Eggi :  G  to  7,  dull  white- 
Few  wild  bird  notes  are  more  inspiring  than  the  hank,  htmk,  ba 
moTtk,  bonk,  of  along  line  of  Canada  geese  flying  with  apparent  de- 
liberation but  with  really  terrific  speed  overhead,  calling  as  they  go 
In  notes  that  carry  for  a  tiiilc  over  marsh,  lake,  and  prairie.  The 
big  strong  wtnga  wbish  loudly  overhead  far  out  of  shotgun  range, 
and  often  a  low  conversational  gabble  can  be  heard  under  the  loud 
honking.  Few  of  our  game  birds,  by  intelligent  caution  and  watch- 
fulness, have  withstood  so  successfully  the  deep  laid  schemes  and 
murderous  devices  of  pot-hunters  and  sportsmen  as  this  noble,  spir- 
ited bird.  The  widest  expanse  of  water,  marsli,  or  prairie  is  sought 
for  tbe  ds^s  feeding  and  resting  ground,  and  the  country  surveyed 
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in  lofty  circles  before  the  flock  descends.  Some  of  the  long  necks 
are  always  stretched  and  some  keen  eyes  on  guard,  but  danger  lies 
in  the  hidden  hunter,  the  decoy,  and  the  lantern.  The  rice  lakes  arc 
usually  abandoned  as  too  deadly,  and  much  of  the  food  of  the  geese 
is  obtained  in  fall  from  stubble  fields,  scattered  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
or  corn ;  or  in  spring  from  fields  of  sprouting  grain.  In  summer, 
grass  furnishes  most  of  their  food,  but  many  of  the  small  water  ani- 
mals, such  as  snails,  minnows,  and  tadpoles,  are  eaten.  As  the  geese 
still  breed  over  parts  of  tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  the  eggs  are 
often  found  and  frequently  hatched  under  hens,  tame  geese,  or  tur- 
keys. A  hen  can  cover  three  eggs  very  nicely.  The  young  become 
perfectly  tame,  and  are  affectionate,  exceedingly  bright,  interesting 
pets,  always  ruling  the  poultry  yard  and  most  of  the  bam  yard. 

Vernon  Bailey. 

172a.  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsii  (Rich.),   Hutchins  Goose. 

Like  canadensis,  but  smaller.  Length :  25-34,  wing  14.75-17.75,  bill  1.20- 
1.90.  .      ^ 

Distribution.  —  Japan,  Siberia,  and  arctic  America ;  south  in  winter 
through  the  United  States.  Breeds  mainly  in  arctic  regions,  but  reported 
as  resident  in  British  Columbia.     Rare  toward  Atlantic  coast. 

Nest,  —  On  ground  in  grass,  lined  with  down.  £gg8 :  usually  C,  dull 
white. 

The  habits  of  the  Hutchins  goose  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Canada 
goose. 

172b.  Branta   canadensis    occidentalis    (Baird).     White- 

CHEBKED  GfOOBB. 

Like  canadensis,  but  under  parts  darker,  white  cheek  patches  usually 
separated  by  bhick  on  throat ;  lower  part  of  neck  with  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct collar.     Length:  35,  wing  16.25-18.00,  bill  1.40-1.65. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  north  to  Sitka ;  south  in 
winter  to  California. 

172c.  Branta  canadensis  minima  i^tVf^.    Cackling  Goose. 

Like  occidentalis  but  smaller.  Length:  23-25,  wing  13.60-14.50,  bill 
.95-1.15. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  breeding  about  Norton 
Sound  and  the  lower  Yukon  ;  south  in  winter  to  California,  and  rarely  east 
to  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Nest.  —  A  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  grass  and  down.  Eggs : 
5  to  8,  white. 

The  cackling  goose  is  reported  by  Nelson  as  common  and  breeding 
in  Alaska,  and  by  Fannin  and  Brooks  as  resident  on  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia. 

174.  Branta  nigricans  {Lawr.).    Black  Brant. 

Adults.  —  Head  entirely  black,  neck  almost  encircled  by  a  broad  white 
collar  open  behind ;  upper  parts  dark  sooty  brown  ;  breast  black,  shading 
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to  dark  slaty;  anal  region  white.  Y<mng :  wliite  collar  indistinot  or 
wanting ;  larger  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white. 
Length ;  22-29,  wing  12.70-18.50,  bill  1.20-1.35.  ^ 

Distribution.  —  Western  and  arctic  America,  breeding  at  Point  Barrow ; 
sonth  in  winter  along  the  coast  to  Lower  California.  Rare  in  eastern  United 
States. 

Nest.  —  A  depression  in  marshy  gronnd,  lined  with  down.    Eggs ;  4  to  6. 

GENUS  PHIIiA.CTE. 

176.  Fhilacte  canetgica  (Sevast,).    Emperor  Goose. 

Bill  small  and  not  much  elevated  at  base,  mainly  light  colored,  blniah 
or  pinkish  white  above  ;  pit  of  nostrils  reaching  feathers  of  forehead ;  feet 
orange.  Adults:  head  and  back  of  neck  white  or  stained  with  rusty 
orange  ;  chin  and  throat  dusky  or  brownish  black ;  rest  of  plumage,  except 
white  tail,  bluish  gray,  each  feather  with  a  black  bar  and  white  tip. 
Young:  similar  to  adult,  but  whole  head  dusky,  specked  with  white  on 
top.    Length  :  26,  wing  14.30-15.75,  bUl  1.40-1.65. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  of  Alaska,  chiefly  in  the  region  of  Norton  Sound 
and  the  lower  Yukon  ;  south  in  winter  to  Butte  County,  California.  Rare 
in  the  United  States. 

GENUS   DENDROCYGNA. 

General  Characters. . —  Feet  and  legs  long  and  large  for  a  dnck ;  legs 
covered  with  small  hexagonal  plates ;  neck  long  and  slender ;  head  not 
crested ;  sexes  similar. 

KEY  TO   SPECIBB. 

1.  Feet  and  legs  pinkish,  bill  yellow autumnalis,  p.  69. 

1'.  Feet,  legs,  and  bill  black fulva,  p.  60. 

177>  Dendrocygna  autumnalis  {Linn.).    Black-bellied  Treb 
Duck. 

Adults.  —  Crown,  neck,  breast,  and  back  bright  cinnamon  brown ;  sides 
of  head  ashy  gra,Y ;  belly,  rump,  tail,  and  end  of  wing  black ;  base  of 
wing  and  quills  with  large  white  patches ;  under  tail  coverts  white,  spotted 
with  black.  Young :  colors  duller,  bill  and  feet  dusky.  Length  :  19.75- 
24.00,  wing  9.20-9.70,  bill  1.90-2.15,  tarsus  2.25-2.60. 

Distribution.  —  Middle  America  and  north  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  Nueces  River,  Texas. 

Nest.  —  In  hollow  trees,  often  at  considerable  distance  from  water. 
Eggs:  12  to  16. 

178.  Dendrocygna  fulva  (Gmel.).    Fulvous  Tree-duok. 

Under  parts,  head,  and  shoulders  plain  buffy  brown  or  tawny,  darkest  on 
crown  ;  back  of  neck  with  black  stripe  ;  back  and  wings  blackish,  feathers 
of  middle  of  back  broadly  tipped  with  tawny  ;  upper  and  lower  tail  cov- 
erts and  stripes  along  sides  creamy  white.  Length:  20-21,  wing  8.10- 
8.90,  bill  1.(55-1.95,  tarsus  2.10-2.40. 

Distribution.  —  Mexico  and  north  to  central  California,  Nevada,  and 
Louisiana ;  also  in  South  America,  southern  Asia,  Africa,  and  Mada- 
gascar. 

Nest.  —  In  hollow  trees  or  more  commonly  on  ground  in  marsh  or  near 
water,  a  well  built  and  often  well  concealed  nest.  Eggs :  numerous,  15  to 
80  or  more. 
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The  fulvous  tree-duck  is  a  more  or  less  common  summer  resident 
of  the  tule  marshes  and  irrigated  regions  of  southern  California, 
breeding  abundantly  in  favorite  localities  and  migrating  south  in 
winter.  Its  usual  nesting  place  seems  to  be  on  the  ground  in 
marshes,  but  it  also  breeds  in  trees.  (See  Bull.  Cooper  OrnWiological 
Club,  vol.  i.  No.  1,  p.  9 ;  and  Condor,  vol.  iii.  No.  8,  p.  67.) 

GENUS   OliOB. 

General  Characters.  —  Size  yery  large ;  neck  longer  than  body ;  bill 
black,  large,  and  high  at  base,  with  naked  space  reaching  eyes.  Plam- 
age  entirely  pure  white  in  adults.  Young :  asny,  or  tinged  with  brownish ; 
bUl  and  feet  grayish  or  flesh  color. 

KEY  TO   ADULTS. 

1.  Distance  from  eye  to  back  of  nostril  greater  than  rest  of  bill. 

columbianuB,  p.  70. 
1'.  Distance  from  eye  to  back  of  nostril  less  than  rest  of  bill. 

buccinator,  p.  70. 

180.  Olor  columbianus  (Ord.).    Whistling  Swan. 

Bill  black ;  lores  usually  with  a  small  yellow  spot.  Length  :  4^  feet, 
extent  about  7  feet,  wmg  21-22,  bill  3.80-4.20. 

Distribution.  —  North  America,  breeding  far  northward  and  probably  in 
British  Columbia ;  migrating  south  over  the  United  States ;  wintering 
from  British  Columbia  and  Illinois  southward. 

Nest.  —  On  ground  usually  on  island  or  bank  near  water ;  made  of  moss, 
g^rass,  and  leaves.     Eggs :  5  to  7,  dull  whitish. 

181.  Olor  buccinator  (Rich.).    Tbumpbtbb  Swan. 

AduU  male,  —  Bill  and  lores  entirely  black.  Length :  5-6^  feet,  extent  8 
to  nearly  10  feet,  wing  21.00-27.50,  bill  4.30-4.70. 

Distribution.  —  Interior  of  Nordi  America,  less  common  toward  the 
coasts,  breedii^  from  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas  northward,  but  mainly  far 
north ;  wintering  from  southern  British  Columbia  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
southern  California. 

Nest.  —  On  ground,  made  of  grass,  leaves,  and  feathers.  Eggs :  5  to  7, 
dull  whitish. 

Mr.  Grinnell  says  that  the  trumpeter  swan  is  a  regular  spring 
visitant  to  the  fresh  water  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles. 

ORDER  HBRODIONBS:   HERONS,   STORKS, 

IBISES,  ETC. 

(Families  Ibidid^b,  Cigoniid^,  and  ARDEiDiB.) 

FAMIL7  IBIDID2:  IBISES. 

KJET  TO  QENBRA. 

1.  Head  of  adult  nuunly  naked,  crown  with  short  feathers. 

Ouara,  p.  71. 
1'.  Head  feathered  except  on  lores,  crown  slightly  crested. 

Flegadia,  p.  71. 
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QENUS   GUABA. 

184.  Guara  alba  (Unn.),    White  Ibis. 

Size  large ;  face  and  chin  naked  in  adults ;  head  not  crested.  AdulU : 
tips  of  wii^  black ;  rest  of  plumage  white,  tinted  with  pink  in  life. 
Young :  dark  brownish  except  for  white  belly,  rump,  and  tail  coverts ; 
head  and  neck  specked  with  dusky.  Length :  21.50-27.50,  wing  10.30- 
11.75,  bill  4.15-6.30,  tarsus  3.10-4.00. 

Distribution.  — Tropical  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  north  to  North 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  Lower  California ;  acci- 
dentally to  Connecticut. 

GSnrUS  FLEGADI8. 

General  Characters.  —  Lores  and  eyelids  naked,  rest  of  head  well  feath- 
ered and  crown  slightly  crested ;  bill  long,  scythe-shaped,  grooved  from 
nostril  to  tip ;  colors  rich  purplish  brown,  with  metallic  tints. 

KST  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Feathers  at  base  of  bill  black autumnallB,  p.  71. 

V,  Feathers  at  base  of  bill  white guarauna,  p.  71. 

186.  Flegadis  autumnalis  (Hassdq.).    Glossy  Ibis. 

Like  guarauna,  but  larger,  with  green  instead  of  rod  lores,  and  feathers 
at  base  of  bill  blackish  instead  of  white.  Length:  22-25,  wing  10.20- 
11.85,  bUl  4.30-5.45. 

Distribution.  —  Southeastern  United  States  and  West  Indies,  and  warmer 
parts  of  Old  World ;  straggling  to  New  England,  Nebraska,  and  Arizona. 

187.  Flegadis  guaxauna  (Xt'nn.).    Whitk-faced  Gix>s8t  Ibis. 

Lores  and  eyelids  naked,  rest  of  head  well  f  eatherod ;  bill  long  and 
narrow,  gently 
curved  downward, 
grooved  from  nos- 
tril to  tip.  Adults  : 
lores  rod ;  face 
whitish;  head, 
neck,  shoulders, 
and  under  parts 
dark  rich  chestnut ; 

crown    and    wings     ^i''  Fig.  83. 

glossed  with  iri- 
descent purplish  and  greenish.  Young :  head  and  neck  streaked  with  white 
and  dusky,  and  under  parts  grayish  brown.  Length :  1(^26,  wing  9.30- 
10.80,  bill  .3.75-0.00,  tarsus  3.00-4.40. 

Distribution.  —  Tropical  America  and  western  United  States,  Texas, 
and  Lower  California  to  Oregon,  and  casually  to  British  Columbia  and 
Florida. » 

Nest.  —  Among  or  on  rushes,  made  of  stems  of  rushes  and  various 
other  plants.    £ggs :  usually  3,  g^enish  blue. 

The  glossy  ibis  is  a  marsh  bird,  usually  seen  in  flocks  varying 
from  a  dozen  to  fifty,  circling  overhead  or  wading  in  the  sliallow 
water  of  a  marsh,  slough,  or  irrigated  field.     At  a  distance  the  birds 
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look  as  black  as  ravens,  but  their  flight  is  crane-like,  and  walking  or 
wading  they  have  the  dignified  pose  of  the  cranes  and  herons.  No 
doubt  the  name  black  curlew  comes  from  their  curved  bill,  but  they 
are  neither  cranes  nor  curlews.  According  to  Goss,  they  feed  on 
crawfish,  snails,  minnows,  frogs,  and  insects.      Vernon  Bailey. 

FAMIL7  CICOimDiB :  STORKS  AND  VTOOD  IBISES. 

KEY   TO   OEKEBA. 

1.  Bill  curved  downward  and  blimt  at  tip TantaluB,  p.  72. 

1'.  Bill  inclined  upward  and  sharp  at  tip Mycteria,  p.  72. 

GENUS  TANTAIiUS. 

188.  Tantalus  loculator  Linn.    Wood  Ibis. 

Adults.  —  Head  and  upper  neck  naked  and,  except  for  a  smooth  square 
patch  on  crown,  scurfy.  Plumage  maiidy  white;  wing  quills  and  tail 
g^enish  and  purplish  black ;  under  wing  coverts  pinkish  in  breeding 
plumage.  Young :  whole  head  and  neck  except  face  covered  with  green- 
ish brown  feathers,  darker  on  back  of  head ;  rest  of  plumage  dull  whitish. 
Length ;  :i5-45,  wing  17.00-19.,50,  bUl  0.10-7.30. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  United  States  from  Ohio,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
southeastern  California  south  to  Argentina ;  casually  north  to  Wisconsin 
and  New  York. 

Nest.  —  In  trees,  a  loosely  arranged  platform  of  sticks,  lined  with  moss 
or  other  soft  material.    Ji^ggs :  usually  8,  duU  white. 

Goss  says  the  wlute  ibis  is  a  common  resident  of  all  the  Gulf 
states,  and  is  found  on  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yuma.  During  the  breeding  season  the  ibises  assemble  in  large 
flocks,  but  they  scatter  more  or  less  afterwards,  when  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  solitary  bird  on  the  feeding  ground  or  perched  on 
top  of  a  tall  tree.  Their  food  consists  of  fish,  crabs,  frogs,  and 
young  alligators,  together  with  the  small  forms  of  life  that  inhabit 
shallow  lagoons,  stagnant  streams,  and  pools  on  overflowed  land. 

[189.]  Mycteria  amerlcana  Xtnn.    Jabirv. 

Size  of  a  large  crane  ;  legs  long,  bill  enormous  and  inclined  upwards  at 
tip.  Adults :  head  and  neck  naked  except  for  a  hair-like  crest  on  occiput ; 
bUl,  head,  and  legs  black  ;  skin  of  lower  neck  red  in  life ;  plumage 
white.  Young :  Plumage  mainly  brownish  gray.  Length  :  about  4 J  feet ; 
wing  24.50-27.00,  bill  a^o-l.'i.OO,  tarsus  11.25-12.50. 

Distribution.  —  Tropical  America ;   north  casually  to  southern  Texas. 

FAMn.7  ARDEIDiB:  HERONS,  EQRETS,  BITTERNS. 

KEY  TO    GENERA. 

1.  Tail  feathers  10,  short  and  very  soft. 

2.  Plumage  mainly  striped BotauruB,  p.  73. 

2'.  Piumas^e  not  mainly  strijied,  back  black  or  brown  .  Ardetta,  p.  74. 
1'.  Tail  feathers  12,  normal. 
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2.  Bill  longf  uid  aleoder,  fire  times  ■«  long  u  depth  at  base. 

Ardfta,  il  14. 
2'.  Bill  >bort  and  Htoat,  less  than  four  times  as  long  as  depth  at  base. 

ITjctlOOruc,  p.  71. 

QKirus  BOTAunas. 
190.  Botaurus  lentiginosus  (AfDnfa^.).    Amebican  Bittbrn. 
Seie*  alike  and  young  verj  simitar  to  adults ;  featben  lax  and  ooarse ; 


npper  parts  broadl;  striped  vith  dasky  on  bufF;  crown  and  streak  along 

jaw  bUckisb  ;  throat  and  under  parts  creaiti}'  buff,  striped  with  brown. 
LengUi:  21-34,  wing  0.8O-12.0O,  bill  2.5(Ki,a), 
tan'us  S.llKt.a'i. 

liiilribulion.  —  Temperata  North  America, 
and  south  to  Quat«niala,  branding  in  snitable  loca- 
tions over  most  of  the  United  States. 

Nfti.  —  On  the  ground,  usEially  in  marshes; 
made  of  stems  of  grass,  rushes,  weeds,  or  sticks. 
Eggs :  3  to  6,  brownish  drab.  ..Bfc__  M  4 

Over  most  of  the  United  States  the  boom- 
lag  of  the  bittera  is  a  familiar  sound  from 
the  marshes.    The  deep  ump-up,  ump-up.  Fig.  sb. 

ump-vp,  baa  suggested  sucb  [lamca  as  prairie  pump,  thunder  pumper, 
and  stake  driver,  ao<l  tlie  gurgling  tone  baa  verj  naturally  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  call  was  produced  with  the  bill  under  water.  In 
reality  it  is  the  love-song  and  call-note  of  the  breeding  season,  pro- 
duced by  inflating  the  throat  and  emitting  the  air  ivitli  a  gulping 
motion  and  the  familiar  booming  sound.  The  skin  of  the  neck 
becomes  much  thickened  and  of  a  gelatinous  texture,  aa  in  the  necks 
of  the  various  grouse  that  boom,  so  that  it  serves  as  an  clastic  bel- 
lows. On  a  still  spring  morning  the  sound  carries  far  over  the 
marshes  and  lo  human  ears  gives  little  clue  to  distance  or  direction. 
But  its  vcntriloiiuism  is  not  the  bittern's  only  prolcclioQ.  If  tlic 
sound  is  successfully  followed  up  and  the  bird  actually  seen,  he  may 
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not  be  discovered.  Standing  in  the  high  grass  or  rushes,  at  your 
step  he  points  his  bill  to  the  sky  as  if  turned  to  stone,  his  striped 
coat  harmonizlDg  so  well  with  the  straight  lines  of  the  surrounding 
vegetation  that  he  is  often  passed  by  for  a  stick.  His  throat  is 
his  most  protectively  colored  part,  and  it  is  said  that  if  you  walk 
around  him  he  will  turn  as  you  do,  so  as  to  keep  facing  you.  If 
discovered  and  flushed  he  will  Jump  into  the  air  with  awkward 
haste  and  sometimes  a  startled  9quaek.  His  flight  would  be  heron- 
like but  for  the  quicker  strokes  given  by  his  smaller  wings. 

Vekmon  Bailey. 

aXOTUB   ARD1CTTA. 

191.  Ardetta  exilis  (Gmel.).    Least  Bittern. 

Size  very  small,  sexes  and  young  different.*  Adult  male :  back,  crown, 
ramp,  and  tail  g^enish  black  ;  back  of  neck  and  patch  on  ving  chestnut ; 
throat  and  under  parts  light  buff,  with  two  dusky  spots  on  breast.  Adult 
female :  back  munly  chestnut,  and  buff  of  under  parts  striped  with  dusky. 
Young :  like  female,  but  brown  feathers  of  back  tipped  with  buff.  Length  : 
12.00-14.25,  wing  4.30-5.25,  biU  1.60-1.90,  tarsus  1.50-1.75. 

Distribution,  —  Temperate  North  America,  north  to  southern  Oregfon 
and  the  British  Provinces,  and  south  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  tall  grass  or  rushes,  a  little  above  the  ground  or  water, 
made  of  grass  and  rush  stenuk    Eggs :  3  to  6,  bluish  white. 

The  slender,  dainty  least  bittern  is  mainly  a  bird  of  the  marshes. 
Like  the  bittern,  it  avoids  the  trouble  of  flying  whenever  it  can  by 
making  a  bold  bluff,  and  when  it  strikes  its  attitude  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  yellow  tule  stems  or  dry  cat-tails.  Some- 
times it  eludes  you  by  stealthy  retreat,  for  it  is  almost  rail -like  in 
its  manner  of  creeping  under  the  grass  and  rushes.  When  the  water 
is  too  deep  to  wade  in,  it  walks  by  grasping  the  protruding  stems. 

Vkrnon  Bailey. 

QJCNtTB   ARDBA. 

General  Characters,  —  Legs  and  neck  long  and  slender ;  bill  slender, 
straight,  and  sharp;  crown,  throat,  or  back  with  plumes  or  crests  in 
adults. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Plumage  entirely  white. 

2.  Adult  with  long  plumes  on  back  only egretta,  p.  75. 

2'.  Adult  with  long  plumes  on  crown,  neck,  and  back. 

oandidlBBima,  p.  75. 
r.  Plumage  mainly  blue,  or  brown  and  green ;  sometimes  white  in  caridea. 
2.  Color  mainly  bluish  g^ray  or  slaty. 
3.  Size  large,  wing  over  17. 
4.  Lighter,  upper  parts  bluish  g^y     ....      herodlaa,  p.  75. 

4'.  Darker,  upper  parts  slaty fannini,  p.  75. 

3'.  Size  small,  wing  under  11 ;  young,  and  sometimes  adults,  white. 

casrulea,  p.  70. 
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2\  Color  mainly  dark  green  or  slaty  and  brown. 
3.  Body  dark  green. 

4.  Neck  dark  chestnut •  .    .    •    .  vireBoenB,  p.  76. 

4t\  Neck  light  chestnut anthonyi,  p.  77. 

3'.  Body  slaty ;  neck  cinnamon mf esoens,  p.  76. 

Subgenus  Ardea. 

194.  Ardea  herodias  Linn.    Great  Blub  Hsbon. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  bluish  gray ;  top  of  head  white,  bordered  by 
black  and  with  black  occipital  crest ;  shoulders  black,  striped  with  white ; 
under  parts  heavily  streaked  with  black  and  white ;  th^hs  and  edge  of 
wings  cinnamon  brown.  In  breeding  season :  crest  with  two  or  more  slender 
white  plumes.  Young :  whole  crown  and  crest  black ;  wing  coverts  without 
white  or  rufous  spots.  Length :  42-50,  wing  17.90-19.85,  bill  4.30-6.25, 
taxVus6-8. 

Distribution.  —  North  America,  except  northwest  coast,  from  Hudson 
Bay  and  Alaska  south  to  Venezuela. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  tall  swamp  trees,  but  sometimes  on  rocks  or  the 
ground,  a  wide  platform  of  sticks  with  little  lining.  Eggs :  3  to  6,  dull 
greenish  blue. 

The  blue  cranes  or  great  blue  herons  are  common  along  river 
banks,  lake  shores,  and  marshes  all  over  the  United  States,  and  are 
everywhere  known  both  by  their  stilted  pose  as  they  stand  in  shallow 
water  watching  for  fish,  and  by  their  heavy  flight  as  they  move  evenly 
along  with  crooked  neck  and  big  slowly  flapping  wings. 

1 94a.  A.  h.  fannini  Chapm.    Northwest  Coast  Heron. 

Similar  to  herodias,  but  with  shorter  tarsus  and  darker  plumage,  the 
upper  parts  being  bluish  slaty  black  instead  of  bluish  gray ;  tibise  more 
feathered.     Wing :  17.50,  tarsus  5.38,  culmen  5.90. 

Distribution.  —  Queen  Charlotte  and  Vancouyer  Islands  and  coast  region 
of  British  Columbia. 

Subgenus  Herodias. 

196.  Ardea  egretta  Gmel.   Eqret. 

Plumage  always  pure  white.  Adult  in  ntqjtial  plumage :  scapular  plumes 
of  dissected  filamentose  feathers  cohering  back  and  reaching  well  beyond 
end  of  tail ;  head  and  neck  without  crests  or  long  feathers ;  feet  black, 
legs  yellow ;  bill  yellow,  usually  blackish  near  tip.  Post-breeding  plumage 
and  young :  back  without  plumes.  Length :  37-41,  wing  14.10-1(5.80,  bill 
4.20-4.90 ;  tarsus  5.50-6.80. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  United  States  and  south  to  Patagonia ;  north 
irregularly  to  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Nest.  —  In  trees  or  bushes,  near  water.    Eggs :  3  to  5,  pale  bluish. 

The  egret,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  birds,  has  been  almost 
exterminated  for  its  plumes,  which  are  used  in  millinery  as  aigrettes. 

Subgenus  Oarzetta. 

197.  Ardea  oandidissima  Gmd.   Skowt  Heron. 

Plumage  always  pure  white.  Adults  in  nuptial  plumage:  scapulars 
with  long  plumes  of  dissected  filamentose  feathers  reaching  beyond  tail 
and  recnryed  at  tip ;  head  and  throat  crested ;  feet  yellow,  legs  black ; 
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bill  black,  with  yellow  base.    Fogl-brrtding pltimagt  and  vonng:  bock  with- 
out plnmoL    Lfaglli  :  20.00-27.25,  wiog  ti.-JO-10.00,  bUf  2.0S-3.US,  tanua 
3.15-4.50. 
i>i9(n'bii(ion.  —  Approximately  the  whole  United  Slates,  and  south  to 

Aigentina,  Soath  Ainerica. 

AUbnugb  widely  diatrfbutol.  the  snowy  lieroii  is  gfucrally  u  rure 
bird.  Throughout  most  of  tlie  wesltrn  Unil«(i  Statts  only  an  occa- 
sional wanderer  is  found. 

Bubgenus  Diahromanassa. 
108.  Ardea  rufescens  Vmd.    Kkduuh  Eoket, 

Adults.  -^  FeatlieiB  of  head,  aides  of  neck,  and  lower  part  of  throat  long 
and  lanceotata ;  scapular  plumes  eitendinK  bnjoiul  end  of  tul  and  willi 
fine  diaaected  filameiits;  color  pUiD  slatr,  with  cinnainoa  or  riiiaceous 
rofoos  hflBd  and  neck.  Yoimtfi  plain  grayish,  tinged  here  and  there  witb 
rusty.     Length;  27^12,  win^  11.90- 13.(HI,  biU  3.80-1.00,  laraua  4.1IO-.J.75. 

Distribution.  ^CalM,  Jamaica,  and  Mexico,  from  (tuatemoja  north  to 
Lower  California,  the  Oulf  states,  and  southern  Illinois.  Une  record  for 
Colorado. 

BubK«iiua  Florida. 

200.  Ardea  osBnilea  Linn.    LrrTu  Blcb  Hkbon. 

Adulu.  —  Plnmes  on  crown,  back,  and  breast  long  and  narrow ;  head  and 
Deck  chestDot  or  mar«on ;  r«st  of  plniaaKe  dark  staty  bine ;  pluma^ 
aonietimes  partly  or  maioly  white,  with  blaish  tips  to  qiiilbi.  i'vung: 
without  elongated  plumes ;  munlj  white  with  a  ting«  of  blue  on  quills. 
Length;  20.00-29.50,  wiug  I'.OO-IO.ISO,  bill  2.70-;5.;i(),  tarsuii;l.15-t.O0. 

Dutribulion.  —  SaateiB  United  States  from  New  Jersey  and  Maine  west 
to  Nebraska  and  San  Angelo,  Texas;   south  to  northern  South  America. 

The  little  blue  heron  breeds  iu  Tropical  aad  Lower  Sonoron  iwncs, 
and  after  the  brccdiog  season  wantlcra  nortli.  sometimes  us  far  as 
Nebraska. 

SubKanns  Butorldes. 

201.  Ardea  TiresoeoB  Linn.    Gbbbn  Hiwoh. 

BiU  lonirer  than  tarsns.  crown  and  back  with  long,  Innceolate,  but  not 
dissected  plumes. 
Adults:  crown  and 
CKSt.  tail,  and  moat 
uf  win)^  dark  green; 
HCiipnlar  plumes  blu- 


adutts,      but      with 
scapular  plnmes 

shorter    and   dsrker 


tribation.  —  Uregon  and  Untario  southward  to  West  Indies  and  \  ei 
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Nest.  —  On  branches  of  trees  and  bushes  near  water ;  looaely  made  of 
sticks  and  lined  with  leafy  twigs.    Eggs :  3  to  6,  light  bluish  green. 

The  green  heron,  with  other  mainly  nocturnal  herons,  lives  in 
woody  swamps,  bogs,  or  sedgy  marshes,  and  often  hunts  along 
streams  and  ponds.  When  startled  it  flies  up  with  a  '  hollow  gut- 
tural scream/  but  soon  lights  on  a  stump  or  tree,  looking  around 
with  craned  neck.  It  lives  largely  on  small  fish,  frogs,  iarvjs,  and 
grasshoppers,  together  with  a  variety  of  insects. 

201b.  A.  y.  anthonyi  Mearns.    Anthony  Green  Hbbon. 

Similar  to  virescens,  but  decidedly  lighter  colored  ;  sides  of  neck  bright 
yellowish  chestnut.     Length  :  19.10,  wing  8.20,  bill  2.35. 

Distribution.  —  Arid  region  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  and 
south  through  Mexico ;  north  to  Yreka,  California. 

Anthonyi  is  a  pale  desert  form  of  viresc^tis,  with  only  local  modi- 
fications of  habit. 

GENtTS  NYCTICORAX. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  comparatively  short  and  stout ;  head  crested, 
and,  in  breeding  plumage,  with  a  few  long  white  cord-like  plumes  from 
back  of  crown. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Crown  black,  cheeks  and  chin  creamy  white     .    .     .      nasvluB,  p.  77. 
r.  Crown  creamy  white,  cheeks  and  chin  black     .     .     violaceuB,  p.  78. 

Subgenus  Nyotioorax. 

202.    Nycticorax    nycticorax   nsBvius     {Bodd.).      Biack- 
CROWNED  Night  Heron. 

Bill  about  as  long  as  tarsus.  Adults :  crown  and  back  black ;  wings 
and  tail  ashy  gfray  ;  forehead  and  throat  creamy  white,  shading  into  light 
g^y  of  sides  and  under  parts.  Young :  crown  blackish,  streaked  with 
buff ;  back  dusky  gray,  spotted  and  striped,  and  quills  tipped  with  buff ; 
neck  and'  under  parts  coarsely  striped  with  buff  and  dusky.  Length :  23- 
2«,  wing  11.00-12.80,  bill  2.80-3.10,  tarsus  3.10-3.40. 

Distribution.  —  Most  of  South  America  and  north  to  southern  Canada ; 
breeding  throughout  its  range  and  wintering  from  the  southern  United 
States  southward. 

Nest.  —  Roughly  made  of  reeds,  rushes,  or  sticks  placed  on  the  ground 
among  reeds,  or  on  bushes  or  trees«     Eggs :  3  to  6,  dull  bluish. 

The  black -crowned  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  our  herons.  Pairs  or  small  flocks  pass  hurriedly  over- 
head morning  and  evening,  uttering  now  and  then  the  harsh  gut- 
tural *  squawk '  which  gives  them  their  commonest  name.  During 
the  day  you  frighten  them  from  their  naps  among  the  tules  or  reeds 
or  from  the  leafy  branches  of  the  cottonwoods  that  overhang  the 
streams;  and  whether  one  or  a  dozen  are  aroused,  each  loudly  re- 
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peats  its  name.  True  to  their  more  dignified  appellation,  the  herons 
feed  mainly  at  night,  but  they  ai'e  seen  on  the  wing  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Social  at  all  times,  they  are  especially  so  during  the  breeding 
season,  nesting  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four  families  to  a  tree,  or 
in  colonies  numbering  many  thousands.  The  largest  colonies  usually 
have  their  nests  on  the  ground,  in  tule  swamps  or  reed  patches,  the 
nests,  which  are  only  a  few  feet  apart,  covering  many  acres. 

Veknon  Bailet. 

Subgenus  Nyctanaasa^ 

208.  Nyoticorax  violaoeus  {Linn.).   Tellow-cbownbd  Niort 

HXBON. 

Bill  much  shorter  than  tarsus ;  back  with  long  narrow  plume-like 
feathers  reaching  beyond  end  of  tail.  Adults:  crown  and  patch  under 
eye  creamy  white  ;  sides  of  head  and  chin  black ;  rest  of  plumage  bluish 
gray,  striped  with  black  and  light  gmj  on  wings  and  back.  Young: 
striped  and  mottled  with  brownish  on  back  and  belly.  Length :  22-28, 
wing  10.50^12.65,  biU  2.50-3.00,  taisus  3.10^.20. 

Distribution.  —  Tropical  America  and  north  to  the  Carolinas  and  Colo- 
rado, and  casually  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine ;  south  to  Brazil. 

Nest.  —  In  trees,  a  platform  of  sticks.    Eggs :  4  to  6,  dull  bluish. 


ORDER  PALUDICOLiE  :  CRANES,  RAILS,  ETC. 
FAMHiT   QRUID^:    CRAKES. 

GENUS   GRUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Size  very  large,  hind  toe  short  and  elevated ; 
head  partly  naked,  the  warty  skin  covered  with  scattered  bristly  hairs. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Grown  and  cheeks  naked  in  adults ;  plumage  white. 

amerioana,  p.  78. 
r.  Crown  naked  in  adults,  cheeks  feathered ;  plumage  gray  and  brown. 

2.  Larger,  wing  21.00-22.50 mezicana,  p.  79. 

2'.  Smaller,  wing  17.50-20.00 canadenaiB,  p.  79. 

204.  Gnis  ajnerioana  (Linn.),   Whooping  Crane. 

Adults,  —  Plumage  pure  white  except  for  black  primaries  and  their  cov- 
erts, and  sometimes  a  slaty  patch  on  back  of  head ;  naked  skin  of  crown, 
face,  and  cheeks  with  stift  black  bristles.  Young:  mainly  white,  but 
more  or  less  washed  with  brownish  on  upper  parts ;  head  entirely  feath- 
ered.   Lengith :  50-54,  wing  22-25,  bill  5.35-5.80,  tarsus  11-12. 

Distribution,  —  Interior  of  North  America,  breeding  from  Illinois  west 
to  Colorado ;  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  migrating  to  central  Mexico. 

Nest.  — On  ground,  usually  in  marsh.  Eggs :  2,  ohve  or  bufFy,  spotted 
vdth  brown  and  gray. 
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205.  Grus  canadensis  (Linn,).   Liitlb  Bbown  Cbakb. 

Like  mexicanaj  but  smaller.  Length :  35,  wing  17.50-20.00,  bill'  3.04- 
4.20,  tarsus  6.70-8.44 

Distribution.  —  Northern  North  America,  breeding  from  Hudson  Bay 
and  the  arctic  coast  to  Alaska;  south  in  vrinter  through  the  interior 
United  States  to  Mexico ;  west  to  Colorado  and  British  Columbia. 

206.  Grus  mexioieuia  (Mull.).    Sandhill  Ckahb. 

Crown  and  lores  naked  except  for  scattered  black  bristles ;  cheeks  and 

jaw  well  feathered.  Adults :  whole  plumage  slaty  gray 
\      or  light  brownish,  wings  darker;  cheeks  and  throat 
\   lighter  and  sometimes  whitish.    Young :  head  entirely 
]  feathered ;  plumage  rusty  brown.  Length :  40-48,  wing 
/  /  21.00-22.50,  biU  5.15-6.00,  tarsus  9.90-10.65. 
I       Distribution.  —  From  southern  Canada  south  to  cen- 
1   tral  Mexico  and  Florida;  breeding  from  Canada  to 
I    ArJTniM^     Rare  east  except  in  (Georgia  and  Florida. 
I       Nest.  —  A  wide  platform  of  flags  and  rushes  in  a 
marsh.    Eggs :  2,  olive  buff,  spotted  with  brown. 

On  the  big  unfenced  prairies  and  the  treeless 
expanse  of  marsh  where  there  is  nothing  to  hide 
a  lurking  foe,  you  find  the  sandhill  cranes,  some- 
times in  small  migrating  flocks  but  usually  in 
pairs,  stalking  about  in  dignified  but  ever  watch- 
ful  manner,  stretching  up  to  nearly  a  man's 
height  to  survey  the  surrounding  country,  then 
stooping  to  probe  the  earth  for  worms,  catch  a 
distant  grasshopper,  or  spear  a  luckless  frog  or 
minnow.  Let  an  enemy  appear  in  the  distance, 
and  the  long  necks  are  up,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  far-reaching  of  bird-notes  rings  out  with  its  alarm  chal- 
lenge, a  prolonged  bugle-like  cry,  deeper  and  heavier  than  the 
loon's,  and  often  heard  a  mile  away.  With  a  quick  run  the  splendid 
birds  mount  on  the  wing,  the  bugle-notes  resounding  rhythmically 
with  only  the  space  of  an  inspiration  between  as  they  fiy;  and 
though  their  calls  mellow  in  the  distance,  the  cranes  vanish  as 
specks  in  the  air  before  the  sound  of  their  magnificent  voices  is  en- 
tirely lost.  Vernon  Bailey. 

FAMIL7  RALLID2 :  RAILS,  OAUJNULES,  AND  COOTS. 

KRT  TO  OBNBBA. 

1.  Forehead  entirely  feathered  down  to  base  of  bill. 

2.  Bill  long  and  slender,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  tarsus .  Rallus,  p.  80. 

2'.  Bill  short  and  stout,  about  two  thirds  the  length  of  tarsus. 

Forzana,  p.  81. 
1'.  Forehead  covered  by  naked  shield  at  base  of  bill. 

2.  Toes  deeply  lobed  along  sides Fullca,  p.  8.3. 

2'.  Toes  slender,  without  lobes OalUnola,  p.  82. 


Fig.  87. 
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GSNUS   BAIiIiUS. 
General  Characters.  —  Bill  slender,  longer  than  taisos ;  sexes  alike. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Size  large,  wing  over  5.50. 

2.  Breast  uniform  deep  cinnamon obsoletus,  p.  80. 

2'.  Breast  pale  cinnamon  buff caribaeuB,  p.  80. 

1'.  Size  small,  wing  not  oyer  4.25 virginianus,  p.  80. 

210.  Ballus  obsoletus  Ridgw.    California  Clapper  Kail.^ 
Upper  parts  olive  gray,  striped  on  back  and  wings  with  dark  brown ; 

breast  and  throat  plain  cinnamon 
brown  ;  chin  white  ;  flanks  dusky, 
nanjowly  barred  with  white. 
Length:  17-18,  wing  6.20-6.70, 
Fig.  88.  bill  2.25-2.50,  tarsus  2.10-2.30. 

Distribution.  —  Salt  marshes  of 
the  Pacific  coast  from  Washington  (?)  to  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  grass  or  tules  at  edge  of  slough  or  tide  marsh,  com- 
posed of  dry  grasses.    Eggs  .*  6  to  12  (Henry  Adams  in  The  Condor,  1900, 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  Mr.  Qrinnell  says,  the  clapper  rails  are 
tolerably  common  residents  of  the  salt  coast  marshes.  Their  loud 
cackling  notes  are  frequently  heard,  especially  at  high  tide,  when 
they  are  driven  to  the  higher  ground. 

[211.2.]    Ballus  long^ostris  carib»us   Ridgw,    Caribbean 
Clapper  Rail. 

Under  parts  grayish,  striped  with  darker ;  throat  whitish ;  breast  brown ; 
sides  and  flanks  barred  with  brown^or  dusky  and  whitish.  Wing:  5.76, 
bill  2.38,  tarsus  2.02,  middle  toe  1.85. 

Distribution.  —  Lesser  Antilles,  Jamaica,  and  coast  of  southern  Texas 
(Corpus  Christi  and  Galveston). 

Nest.  —  A  platform-like  stnicture  of  dried  grasses,  sedges,  etc.,  in  tufts 
of  grass  or  sedges,  in  marshes  or  ponds.  Eggs :  6  to  15,  white,  huffy  white, 
or  brownish  buff,  sparingly  spotted  with  rusty  brown  and  purplish  gray. 

212.  Ballus  virgrinieuiUS  Linn.    Virginia  Rail. 

Adtdts.  —  Upper  parts  oliye  brown,  streaked 
with  black;  wing  with  a  large  chest- 
nut patch  ;  sides  of  head  slaty  gray, 
lores  blackish,  and  chin  white ;  throat 
and  breast  cinnamon  brown  ;  flanks 
black,  barred  with  white.  Young : 
plumage  much  mottled  with  black,  ^ri 

but  chestnut  wing  patch  always  pre-        '^  o 
sent  Length :  8.12-10.50,  wing  3.90-      Fig.  90. 
4.2."),  bill  1.45-1.60,  tarsus  1.30-1.40. 
p.    go  Distribution.  —  Temperate    North     America, 

^'  from  Hudson  Bay  and  British  Columbia  south 

1  RaUus  levipes  Bangs.     Like  obwletug,  but  smaller,  bill  more  slender,  and  coloration 
darker. 

DittrH^tion,  —Southern  California.    Bidl.  N.  Eng.  Zool.  Club,  1.  1899,  46. 
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to  Guatemala  and  Cuba,  breeding  oyer  most  of  the  United  States  and 
southern  Canada. 

Nest,  —  In  marsh,  under  shelter  of  tall  grass,  composed  of  dry  g^ss. 
Eggs  .*  6  to  10,  creamy  white,  spotted  with  brown  and  lilac. 

The  VirgiDia  rail  is  common  in  almost  all  suitable  marshes,  whether 
salt  or  fresh,  throughout  the  United  States,  but  like  all  of  its  short- 
winged  kind  it  prefers  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  to  laborious  flight, 
and  is  more  often  heard  than  seen.  If  you  try  to  tramp  one  out  of 
the  marsh  it  will  cackle  and  laugh  on  the  right  and  then  on  the  left 
of  you,  without  ever  showing  itself ;  but  if  you  sit  quietly  on  the 
bank  of  a  grassy,  reedy  pond  or  stream  where  one  lives,  it  will  soon 
come  peeking  and  peering  at  you  between  the  stems. 

Vernon  Bailey. 

GENUS   FOBZANA. 
General  Characters,  —  Bill  decidedly  shorter  than  tarsns ;  sexes  similar. 

KEY   TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Back  with  narrow  white  streaks. 

2.   Back  streaked  longitudinally  M  ith  white     .     .    .    Carolina,  p.  81. 

2'.  Back  cross-lined  with  white noveboracensis,  p.  82. 

1'.  Back  without  wliite  streaks. 

2.  Back  finely  dotted  witli  white jamaicensis,  p.  82. 

2'.  Back  without  white  markings COtumiculus,  p.  82. 

Subgenus  Forzana. 
214.  Forzema  Carolina  (Xinn.).    Carolina  Rail:  Sora. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  olive  brown,  spotted  with  black  and  finely  lined 
with  white ;  middle  of  crown,  face,  and  throat  black  ;  breast 
and  cheeks  bluish  gray,  sides  barred  black  and  white ;  belly 
whitish;  middle  of  lower  tail  coverts  buff.  Immature:  simi- 
lar to  adult  but  without  black  face  or  bluish  gray  breast. 
Length:  7-85-9.75,  wing  4.15-4  JJO,  bill  .75-.U0,  tarsus  1.25- 
1.35. 

Distribution.  —  Temperate  North  America  from  Hudson 

Bay  and  British  Columbia  south  to  northern  South  America, 

«.    Q.  breeding  over  most  of  its  United  States  and  (\inadian  range. 

^'  Xest.  —  Usually  on  tussock  in  marsh,  made  of  dry  grasses 

or  sedges.    JSggs :  usually  7  to  10  but  sometimes  14  to  16,  grayish  olive, 

spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  purplish. 

Caix)lina  mils  arc  the  commonest  of  their  family  over  the  eastern 
and  middle  United  States,  or  at  least,  being  more  commonly  meadow 
birds,  are  oftcner  seen  than  the  other  species ;  but  in  the  west  they 
are  less  common  than  the  Virginia  rail.  To  avoid  flying,  when  their 
field  is  being  mowed  they  will  often  stay  in  the  fast  narrowing  strip 
of  grass  until  they  must  go  or  meet  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  sickle, 
when  perhaps  a  dozen  will  rise  one  after  another  and  fly  to  fresh 
cover. 
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In  the  wild  rice  fields,  I  have  frequently  watched  them  walking 
daintily  over  the  leaves  and  floating  stems,  swimmiDg  across  the  nar- 
row channels  where  they  could  not  wade,  and  running  in  and  out  of 
the  thousand  little  trails  that  lead  about  under  the  gi-ass ;  and  have 
often  clapped  my  hands  to  hear  them  answer  back  with  their  mock- 
ing, cackling  laugh.  Vernon  Bailey. 

Subgenus  Ck>tumicop8. 

216.  Forzana  noveboracensis  (Gmel.).    Yellow  Rail. 

Upper  parts  dark  buff,  mottled  ^th  brown  and  black,  feathers  of  back 

narrowly  tipped  with  white  in  wavy 
cross -lines;  wing  dusky,  with  large 
white  patch  on  secondaries ;  throat  and 
breast  plain  buff  or  brownish ;  middle  of 
Fig.  02.  belly  whitish.     Length :  6.00-7.75,  wing 

3.00-:^.60,  bUl  .5(>-.00,  tarsus  .80-100. 
Distribution.  —  North  America  from  Hudson  Bay  and  Nova  Scotia  south 
to  Cuba,  and  west  to  Nevada  and  California. 

Nest.  —  In  marsh,  made  of  dry  g^ss.  Eggs  .*  (5  to  10,  creamy  buff,  finely 
specked  with  rusty  brown. 

In  habits  the  yellow  rail  is  much  like  the  Carolina,  but  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  it  even  on  the  wing  by  its  smaller  size  and 
white  wing  patch.     It  is  never  a  common  bird. 

t^^o^oSk  Subgenus  Creciscus.  *  *V^^ 

216.  Forzema  jaznaicensis  (Gmel.).    Black  Rail. 

Adults.  —  Back  and  wings  brownish  black,  finely  dotted  with  white; 
shoulders  dark  rich   chestnut;    breast,  throat, 
and  sides  of  head  deep  plumbeous,  shading  to 
black  on  crown ;    flanks    and    ventral  region 
^        specked  and  barred  with  white.     Young :  simi- 
\),^       lar  to  adults  but  with  g^yish  breast,  whitish  Fig.  93. 

^   ^Vifc^^  throat,  and  brownish  crown.     Length:  5-6,  wing  2.50-5.20,  bUl  .50-.60, 

XA^  tarsus  .85-.90. 

Distribution.  —  From'Ore^Qn, 'Nebraska,  and  Massachusetts  south  through 
the  West  Indies  and  the  greater  part  of  South  America. 

:^      216.1.  Porzana  OOtumiculus  (Ridgw.).    Faralloke  Rail. 

.  >-^  \       Size  and  general  characters  of  jamaicensis,  but  back  without  white  mark- 

^^^,         Known  only  from  the  type  specimen  from  the  Farallone  Islands. 

GENUS   QAT.T.INUIiA. 

219.  GetUinula  galeata  (Ucht.).    Florida  Gallinulb. 

Toes  long-  and  slender,  not  lobed  ;  bill  slender  and  sharp,  nearly  as  long 

as  head ;  frontal  shield  extend- 
ing from  bill  to  crown,  widest 
posteriorly ;  bill  and  shield 
brififht  red.  Adults  in  summer : 
^^-  ^'  dark  slaty  or  plumbeous,  washed 


\'. 
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with  browBish  on  back)  and  shading  throngh  darker  on 
neok  to  blaokiah  on  head ;  edge  of  wings,  Uteral  under 
tail  ooyertB,  and  streaks  on  flanks  white.  Adults  in  win- 
ter :  frontal  plate  smaller  and  belly  suffused  with  white. 
Young :  under  parts,  throat,  and  sides  of  head,  whitish  ; 
frontal  plate  rudimentary.  Length :  12.00-14.50,  wing 
6.85-7.25,  bill  (including  shield)  1.70-1.80. 

Dittribution,  —  Whole    of    tropical    and    temperate  Fig.  95. 

America,  from  Brazil  north  to  California  and  eastern  Canada. 

Nest.  —  In  tules  or  grrass  on  edge  of  pond  or  wet  marsh ;  made  of  dry 
gnsB  and  tules.     Eggs:  8  to  11,  buffy  white,  thinly  spotted  with  brown. 

The  Florida  gallinule  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  coot  {Fuliea),  which 
it  resembles  in  size  and  general  appearance,  but  like  the  rails  it  is  a 
bird  of  the  shores  and  marshes,  and  although  a  good  swimmer  prefers 
to  keep  mainly  out  of  sight  in  the  grass  and  tules. 

GENUS   FnUCA. 

221.  Fulica  eunerioana  Crme/.    Ajcbrican  Coot:  Mud  Hkn. 
*  Toes  lobed  or  scalloped  along  edges ;    bill  stout,  nearly  as  long  as 

head  ;  frontal  shield  narrow,  end- 
ing in  a  point  on  crown.  Breeding 
plumage:  bill  white,  witli  brown 
spot  near  end,  frontal  shield 
pj    ^  brown ;    whole    head    and    neck 

blackish ;  rest  of  body  plum- 
beous except  for  white  under  tail  coverts,  edge  of  wing, 
and  tips  of  middle  wing  feathers.  Winter  plumage : 
belly  whitish ;  frontal  shield  smaller  than  in  summer. 
Young :  like  winter  adults,  but  with  white  of  belly  ex- 
tending onto  throat ;  bill  dull  flesh  color,  frontal  shield 
rudimentary.  Length :  13-16,  wmg  7.25-7.60,  biU  (to 
baseof  shield)  1.25-1.60.  _    „ 

Distribution.  —  Whole  of  North  America  from  Alaska  "«•  '"' 

and  Greenland  south  to  northern  South  America,  West  Indies,  and  Ber- 
mudas ;  breeding  from  Texas  northward. 

Nest.  —  Usually  placed  among  tule  stems  on  the  water  and  built  of  dry 
tule  and  grass  stems.  Eggs :  8  to  12,  creamy  or  buffy,  finely  specked  with 
brown. 

The  omnipresent  coots  are  among  the  most  social  and  garrulous  of 
our  inland  water  birds.  They  are  good  swimmers  and  often  gather 
in  large  flocks  in  open  water,  but  their  preference  is  always  for  the 
grassy  shores  of  shallow  lakes,  or  open  ponds  surrounded  by  wild 
rice,  tules,  or  flags.  Here  they  dive  in  the  shallow  water,  paddle 
along  shore,  or  run  over  the  rafts  of  floating  plant  stems  in  little 
chattering,  laughing  groups.  When  forced  to  fly  they  make  a  long 
run  on  the  water  and  after  much  kicking  and  spattering  finally  get 
launched  on  the  wing. 

Fortunately  for  them  they  are  of  little  account  as  game  birds  and 
their  plumage  has  no  conmiercial  value,  so  they  will  probably  con- 
tinue abundant  and  tome. 
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According  to  Qoss  they  feed  on  aquatic  insects,  snails,  tender  water 
plants,  buds,  blossoms,  and  seeds.  Mr.  Evermann  has  found  them 
feeding  largely  on  wild  celery.  In  the  north  they  gather  by  thou- 
sands in  the  rice  lakes  in  fall  and  stay  until  driven  south  by  cold 
weather,  feeding  on  the  rich  grain  as  it  falls,  or  is  scattered  out  by 
their  wings,  and  becoming  excessively  fat.  Vernon  Bailey. 

OBDEB  LIMICOLuSl :  SHOBE  BIBDS. 
(Families    Phalaropodid.*:,   REcuRviRosTRiDiE,    Scolopa- 

CIDXy   CHARADRIlDiK,     ApHRIZID^G,     HiEMATOPODIDiE,    AND 

Jacanid^.) 

FAMILY  PHALAROPODIDiE :  PHALAROPES. 

KEY   TO  GENERA. 

1.  Bill  -wide  and  flattened,  toes  half  webbed  and  with  scalloped 
margins    .    ; CrymophiluB,  p.  M. 


Fiff  98    ^  '  ^^^^  Blender  and  approximately  cylindrical. 

2.  Bill  much  longer  than  head,   toes  webbed  at  base,  with 

straight  margins Steganopus,  p.  85. 

2'.  Bill  not  longer  than  head,  toes  nearly  half  webbed,  and  with 

slightly  scalloped  margins      .     .     .    PlialaropUB,  p.  84. 

GENTJS  OBYMOPHILUS. 

222.  Crymophilus  fiilicarius  (Linn.).    Red  Phalarope. 

Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  flat,  widest  toward  end.  Adult  male  in  sum- 
mer :  back  streaked  with  black  and  buff ; 
wing  bluish  and  dusky,  crossed  by  a  white 
baud ;  side  of  head  whitish ;  under  parts 
dark  cinnamon  brown.  Adult  female  in 
summer:  crown  and  face  plumbeous  or 
Fig.  JU.  blackish,  sides  of  head  pure  white.  Adults 

in  winter :  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  pure  whit«,  except  for  plumbeous 
on  back  of  head  and  around  eyes  ;  upper  parts  plain  blue  gray.  Young  : 
upper  parts  blackish,  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowish ;  under  parts 
whitish,  with  dusky  brown  across  breast.  Length :  7.50-8.75,  wing  6.25- 
5.50,  bill  .SO-.05. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  part  of  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  arctic 

regions.     In  America  south  in  winter  to  the  middle  of  the  United  States 

and  along  the  Pacific  coast  t-o  Cape  St.  Lucas ;  straggling  to  the  Carolinas. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  damp  ground,  usually  without  lining. 

Eggs :  3  to  4,  heavily  spotted  with  brown. 

GSNUS  FHALAROFUS. 
Subgenus  Fhalaropus. 

228.  Fhalaropus  lobatus  (Linn.).    Northern  Phalarope. 
Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  very  slender  and  sharp;  margins  of  toes 
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scallox>ed  ;  win^  with  white  bar  in  all  plumages.    Male  in  breeding  plumage  : 

upper  parts  diurk  plambeous,  striped  on 
.  back  with  buff  and  black  ;  sides  of  neck 
•^  rufous ;  chest  gray ;  upper  throat  and 
belly  white.  Female  in  breeding  plum- 
Fig.  100.  Northern  Plwlarope.  age :  brighter  colored,  rufous  extending 
across  throat  as  well  as  on  sides  of  neck.  Fall  and  winter  plumage :  face, 
line  over  eye,  and  under  parts  white ;  line  under  eye,  and  back  of  head, 
dusky  ;  upper  parts  mainly  gray.  Young :  like  winter  adults,  but  upper 
parts  darker,  striped  with  buff  and  black.  Length :  7-S,  wing  4,00-4.45, 
bill  .80-.90. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  part  of  northern  hemisphere;  in  America, 
breeding  from  Alaska  to  Labrador  and  Greenland ;  south  in  winter  to 
Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  ground  near  water;  lined  with  leaves 
and  g^ass.     Eggs :  4,  huffy  or  olive,  irregularly  spotted  with  dark  browns. 

GBNUS  STEGANOFUS. 

224.  Steganopus  tricolor  Vieill.    Wilson  Phalabopb. 

I  Bill  slender,  longer  than  head ;  toes  with  straight-edged  marginal  mem- 

branes ;  wing  without  white  bar ;  female  larger  and  handsomer  than  male. 
M<ile  in  breeding  plumage :  crown  and  upper  parts  dusky,  touched  with 
brown ;  sides  of  neck  with*  a  chestnut  stripe ;  throat  and  chest  huffy ; 
stripe  over  eye,  chin,  and  belly  white.  Female  in  breeding  plumage :  crown 
and  back  bluish  gray  ;  black  stripe  along  sides  of  head  and  neck  shading 
into  rich  chestnut  along  lower  neck  and  shoulders ;  chest  and  lower  part  of 
throat  delicate  cinnamon  buff ;  upper  part  of  throat,  belly,  and  line  over 
eye  white.  Adtdts  in  winter  jAumage :  upper  parts  plain  gray,  chest  and 
sides  of  breast  grayish  ;  rest  of  under  parts  white.  Young :  upper  parts 
dusky,  streaked  with  light  cinnamon ;  imder  parts  white,  with  tinge  of 
cinnamon  across  breast.  Female  :  length  9.40-10.00,  wing  5.20-5.30,  bill 
1.30-1.35,  tarsus  1.30-1.35.  Male:  length  8.25-9.00,  wing  4.75-4.80,  biU 
1.25,  tarsus  1.20-1.25. 

Distribution.  —  From  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Quebec ; 
^  south  in  winter  to  Brazil  and  Patagonia ;  breeding  from  Illinois,  Colorado, 

and  Kansas  northward,  mainly  in  the  interior. 

Nest.  —  On  ground,  in  slight  excavation  ;  lined  with  grass.  Eggs  :  3  or 
4,  creamy,  buff  or  drab,  spotted  with  dark  brown. 

I  There  is  not  among  all  our  waders  a  more  dainty,  exquisitely 

colored  bird  than  the  Wilson  phalarope,  with  its  warm,  richly  blended 
tints,  trim  form,  and  soft  plumag(\  You  find  it  in  small  flocks, 
swimming  on  the  ponds  like  tiny  ducks,  or  sandpiper-like  picking 
about  on  the  muddy  shores.  Should  you  enter  its  marshy  breeding 
grounds  it  will  fly  anxiously  about  your  head  with  a  low  *  croaking  * 
note,  threatening  and  coaxing  to  get  you  away  from  its  nest  and 
young. 

Like  the  other  phalaropes  the  female  is  larger  and  brighter  colored 
than  the  male  and  is  said  to  leave  most  of  the  incubation  and  care  of 

'  the  young  to  her  more  protectively  colored  mate. 

Vernon  Bailey. 
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FAMIL7  RECURVIROSTRIDiE :   AVOCETS  AND 

STILTS. 

KEY  TO  GENE&A. 

1.  Bill  strongly  curved  upward  toward  end,  hind  toe  present  but  minute ; 

front  toes  half  webbed Recurvirostra,  p.  86. 

1'.  Bill  scarcely  or  not  at  all  curved  upwards,  hind  toe  wanting,  only  a 

small  web  between  outer  and  middle  toes  Himantopus,  p.  86. 

GENUS  BECITBVIROSTBA. 

226.  Beourvirostra  americana  Gmd.    Avogbt. 

Bill  black,  feet  and  legs  bluLsli.    Adults  in  summer  plumage :  head,  neck, 

chest,  and  shoulders  light 
cinnamon,  shading  into 
whitish  around  base  of 
bill;  und^r  parts,  rump, 
and  large  patches  on 
wing  white ;  primaries, 
base  of  wing,  and  half  of 
scapulars  black.  Adults 
^'  in  winter  plumage :  cinna- 

mon of  head,  neck,  and  chest  replaced  by  gfrayish  white.  Young :  like 
winter  adults,  but  quills  and  scapulars  tipped  with  whitish,  and  back  of 
neck  tinged  with  huffy.  Length :  15.50-18.75,  wing  8.50-9.00,  bill  3.40- 
3.a5,  tarsus  3.70-3.80. 

Distribution.  —  Temperate  North  America,  breeding  from  Texas  to 
Saskatchewan  ;  south  in  winter  to  Guatemala  and  West  Indies.  Not  com- 
mon east  of  the  plains. 

Nest.  —  In  g^rass  near  water,  made  of  g^rass  stems.  Eggs :  3  or  4,  pale 
olive  or  huffy,  thickly  spotted  with  varying  shades  of  brown. 

Whether  flying,  walking,  or  swimming,  the  avocet  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  our  waders.  Its  long  legs  and  neck,  and  strong 
black  and  white  markings  distinguish  it  from  all  others  even  when 
its  tumed-up  bill  is  invisible.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  shores  of 
shallow  alkaline  lakes  and  ponds  on  the  plains  and  in  the  western 
valleys.  Small  flocks  are  often  seen  wading  in  water  nearly  up  to 
their  feathers,  rapidly  picking  up  the  small  insects  that  gather  on 
the  surface.  When  the  water  becomes  too  deep  for  wading  they 
swim  freely,  but  do  not  usually  go  far  from  shore.  They  are  seen 
occasionally  feeding  in  a  marsh  or  irrigated  meadow,  and  in  July 
I  have  found  downy  young  hiding  in  the  short  grass  just  back  from 
the  lake  shore.  Vernon  Bailey. 

GEirUS  HIMANTOFUS. 

226.  Himantopus  mexicanus  (Milll.).    Black-neckrd  Stilt. 

Bill  black,  feet  and  legs  pinkish.  Adult  male :  back  of  head  and  neck, 
shoulders,  and  wings  greenisli  black ;  tail  gray ;  rest  of  plumage  white, 
breast  tinged  with  dull  pinkish  in  breeding  plumage.    Adult  female :  like 


BLACK-NECKED  STILT 
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male,  but  black  duller,  or  slaty.  Young :  similar  to  adult  female,  bat 
feathers  of  back  bordered  with  buffy,  and  blackish  of  head  and  neck  mot- 
tled with  buffy.    Length :  13.50-15.50,  wingr  8.50-0.00,  bill  2.50,  tarsus  4. 

Distribution.  —  The  United  States,  mainly  in  the  western  interior,  and 
southward  to  Brazil  and  Peru ;  north  casually  to  Minnesota  and  New 
Brunswick.     Breeds  from  southern  Texas  to  Oregon. 

Ne^,  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  sand  or  on  wet  ground ;  or  eggs  laid 
in  a  bunch  of  dry  grass.  Eggs :  3  to  4,  buff  or  olive  brown,  thickly  spotted 
with  dark  brown. 

In  spite  of  its  apparently  extravagant  lengtli  of  legs  the  black- 
necked  stilt  is  a  graceful,  well-balanced  bird,  whether  stepping 
daintily  over  the  grass  tops,  wading  in  half  a  foot  of  water,  swim- 
ming when  beyond  its  depth,  or  flying  with  head  drawn  back  and 
legs  straight  out  behind.  As  the  birds  alight  they  raise  their  black 
pointed  wings  over  their  white  body  a  moment,  assuming  a  pose 
that  is  not  only  strikingly  beautiful  but  doubtless  an  important 
directive  and  recognition  signal.  Sometimes  when  quietly  feeding 
one  will  lift  its  wings  in  this  way,  without  apparent  reason. 

Much  of  the  stilt's  food  is  gleaned  from  the  surface  of  the  shallow 
water  or  from  plant  stems  rising  from  it,  and  its  reason  for  prefer- 
in  g  the  flooded  marsh  to  the  open  pond  is  presumably  the  greater 
abundance  of  minute  insect  life  found  among  the  aquatic  plants. 

Vernon  Bailet. 


FAMIL7  SCOLOPACIDiE :  SNIPES,  SANDPIPERS,  ETC 

KEY  TO  GENERA. 

1.  Back  of  tarsus  covered  with  hexagonal  scales  NumeniUB,  p.  101* 

1 '.  Back  of  tarsus  with  a  row  of  transverse  scntellffi. 
2.  Ears  anterior  to  eyes,  thighs  wholly  feathered    .    PhUohela,  p.  88. 
2'.  Elars  posterior  to  eyes  or  directly  under  them. 

3.  Ears  directly  under  eyes,  lower  part  of  thighs  naked. 

4.  Crown  and  back  broadly  striped  ....        Gallinago,  p.  88. 
4'.  Grown  and  back  mottled,  not  striped. 

Macrorhamphns,  p.  89. 
3'.  Ears  posterior  to  eyes. 

4.  Hind  toe  wanting Calidiis,  p.  04. 

4'.  Hind  toe  present. 

5.  No  trace  of  web  between  toes. 

0.  Bill  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw     .    .    Tringa,  p.  90. 
0'.  Bill  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw  .  Tryngites,  p.  100. 
5'.  A  distinct  web  between  middle  and  one  or  both  lateral  toes. 
6.  Tail  much  g^raduated,  about  half  as  long  as  wing. 

Bartramia,  p.  99. 
6'.  Tail  not  much  graduated,  not  nearly  half  as  long  as  wing. 

7.  Bill  longer  than  tail Limosa,  p.  95. 

7'.  Bill  shorter  than  tail. 

8.  BQl  distinctly  widened  and  roughened  at  tip. 

Bflicropatama,  p.  90. 
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8'.  Bill  not  dutidctly  widened  uid  roughened  at  lip. 
9.  Winf  lew  than  4 Breonetea,  p.  US. 

10.  '^iBuB  eqaal  to  middle  toe  and  clav. 
11.  Wing  nndei  4.00    ....      AcdtlB,  p.  100. 
11'.  Wing  over  6.50  .    .    .      HeteiaotitU,  p.  68. 
10'.  TarBLU  much  longer  than  middle  tse  and  olaw. 
11.  Vi'iag  with  large  white  patch. 

Sympbemia,  p.  96. 
11'.  Wing  without  white  patch. 
12.  Upper  tail  coverts  white  .     TotauuB,  p.  96. 
12'.  IJpper  tail  coverti  dusky. 

Helodromas,  p.  9T. 
GBIfna  PTTTT.omnr.A 
228.  Philobela  minor  {Gmtl.).    Auekicaij  Woodcock, 

Bill  long  and  slender,  maodiblea  grooved  and  roughened  toward  end, 
tip  of  upper  overlapping'  tlie  under;  nostril  small  at  edge  cf  feathen; 
three  outer  quills  abruptly  nsjTowed. 

Upper  parta  grajish  brown,  mottled  with  black ;  back  at  head  black, 
with  narrow  cross-bars  of  huffy  ;  under  parta  rich  boff,  darker  on  throat. 
Lmglh:  10.50-11.75,  wing  4.S0-5. 70,  bill  2.50-2.75,  tarsna  1.25. 

Disiribalim.  —  Eastern  United  States  north  to  Canada,  west  to  Ilockj 
Mountains  in  Colorado  ;  breeds  throug-bont  its  range. 

ATffl.  —  On  ground  in  wooded  bottoms,  usually  by  a  log  or  stump,  mada 
of  leaves  and  grass.  Eggs:  3  or  4,  grayish  to  buffy  white,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown. 

Dr,  A.  K.  Fislior  says  :  "This  raiicli  sought  game  bird  ia  la  dan- 
ger of  cxtcrmliiatioQ  from  the  barbarotis  custom  of  huuting  it  In 
spring  and  summer,  just  before  and  during  the  brcediDg  seasoa." 

GBNITS  QAIJjIN&OO. 

230-  Oalliiia«0  delicata  (Ortf).    Wilbom  Snipe:  Jack  Skips. 

Bill  long  and  slender,  mandible*  grooved,  roughened,  snd  widened 
toward  end  ;  tip  of  upper  overreaching  the 
lower  mandible  ;  nostril  small  and  at  edge 
of  feathers. 

Crown  buff,  with  side  stripes  of  black  j 
baiik  mainly  black  with  stripes  tailing  into 
two  middle  lines  of  buff  and  two  enter  lines 
of  whitish ;  neck  and  breast  spotted  and 
Htreaked  with  bnlT,  brown,  and  dusky  ;  side* 
barred  with  black  and  white;  belly  white* 
Leanlk:  10.50-ll.lS,  wing  4.»K'i.eO,  bill 
a.50-2.70,  tarsus  1.20-1.;^ 

Dlslribtaion.  —  North  America,  and  south 
in  winter  to  northern  South  Amerioa.  breed- 
Fig,  lili.  ii^  from  Colorado  and  Utah  te  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle. 
Nrit.  —  A  graas-lined  cavity  in  marshy  ground.     Eggi ;  3  or  4,  grayish 
olive,  spotted  and  streaked  with  brown  and  black. 

T!ic  plump  jiirk  snipe  ivilb  tlic  striped  buck  is  a  prober  rather 
Ihau  a  wader,  as  tiis  short  legs  and  lung  bill  attest.    He  pokes  about 
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in  the  muddy  bottoms,  under  grass,  flags,  and  tules,  fishing  up  his 
food  from  the  soft  mud,  the  sensitive  tip  of  his  long  bill  enabling 
him  to  select  the  choicest  worms  and  other  dainty  morsels. 

He  is  a  common  bird  wherever  there  are  marshes  to  his  taste,  and 
most  country  folk  are  familiar  with  his  song.  On  warm  summer 
evenings  or  cloudy  days  before  a  storm  he  mounts  high  in  air  and 
with  rapidly  vibrating  wings  produces  a  prolonged  whirr  that  in- 
creases to  a  diminutive  roar,  and  repeats  it  every  minute  or  two  for 
sometimes  half  an  hour.  At  other  times  he  flies  low  over  the  grass, 
uttering  a  guttural  chuck-chuck-chuck-chuek-ehtiek,  and  then  drops 
out  of  sight.  His  common,  all-the-year-round  note  is  a  nasal  squank, 
uttered  as  he  springs  from  the  ground  at  your  feet  and  makes  off  in 
quick  zigzags. 

The  only  excuse  for  considering  so  small  a  bird  game  is  his  swift 
irregular  flight,  which  saves  him  from  all  but  the  expert  wing  shot. 

Vernon  Bailey. 

GENUS   MACROBHAMFHUS. 

Gtneral  Characters,  —  Bill  similar  to  that  of  Gallinago ;  lower  part  of 
back  white,  rump  spotted  black  and  white  ;  tail  finely  croas-barred  with 
black,  buff,  and  white. 

KBT   TO  SUMMER  ADULTS. 

1.  BeUy  rich  cinnamon  brown Bcolopacens,  p.  89. 

1'.  Belly  white  or  huffy griseuB,  p.  89. 

281.  Macrorhaznphus  giiseus  (Gmel.)    Dowitchbr. 

Similar  to  scolopaceus  but  smaller  and  adults  in  summer  distinguished 
by  whitish  belly  and  dusky  specking  of  sides  and  breast.  Length:  10-11, 
wing  5.25-5.90,  bill  2.00-2.55,  tarsus  1.20-1.50.  Female  decidedly  larger 
than  male. 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  North  America,  breeding  far  north ;  south  in 
winter  to  Brazil ;  west  as  stragglers  (?)  to  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

232.  Macrorhaznphus  scolopaceus  (Say).    Long-billed  Dow- 
itchbr. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  A  light  stripe  over  eye  and  dusky  stripe  from  eye 
to  bill ;  upper  parts,  except  rump  and 
lower  back,  specked  and  mottled  with 
black,  brown,  and  buff ;  rump  white, 
spotted  with  black,  tail  feathers  barred 
black  and  white ;  entire  under  parts  ^^'  ^^' 

bright  cinnamon  specked  on  throat  and  barred  on  sides  and  lower  tail  cot- 
erts  with  dusky.'  Adults  in  winter :  belly  and  line  over  eye  white ;  rest 
of  plumage  g^ray.  Young :  similar  to  adults  but  back  and  crown  mottled 
witn  black  and  ochraceous  ;  belly  and  chest  suffused  with  light  cinnamon. 
Length ;  11.00-12.50,  wing  5.40-6.00,  bill  2.10-3.00,  tarsus  1.35-1.75. 

IHstrihution.  —  Western  North  America,  breeding  in  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska ;  migrating  south  through  western  United  States  and  Missis- 
sippi valley  to  northern  South  America ;  leas  eommon  in  eastern  United 
States. 
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Nest,  —  A  depression  in  the  moos  or  g^rass,  sometimes  at  considerable 
distance  from  water.  Eggs :  4,  greenish  olive  to  light  clay  color,  spotted 
with  dark  nmber  brown. 

By  some  ornithologists  scolapaeetts  is  considered  merely  a  western 
subspecies  of  giiseus,  with  intcrgrades  between  and  probably  a  con- 
tinuous breeding  range  across  the  arctic  regions.  In  winter  plum- 
age the  main  difference  is  one  of  size,  but  as  the  females  of  both 
species  are  larger  than  the  males  only  birds  of  the  same  sex  should 
be  compared. 

In  their  migrations  over  the  United  States  the  long-billed  dow- 
itchers  are  usually  found  in  little  flocks  along  the  coasts  or  among 
the  prairie  sloughs  or  marshes,  flying  swiftly  low  over  the  ground, 
or  feeding  in  close  bunches.  Unfortunately  they  are  considered 
legitimate  game,  and  although  wild  and  ever  on  the  alert  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  pot-hunter. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  their  habits  on  their  breeding 
grounds,  see  Nelson's  Birds  of  Alaska.  Vernon  Bailey. 

GBNUS   MICROFAIiAMA. 

283.  Micropalama  himantqpus  (Bonap.).    Stilt  Sandpipeb. 

Bill  long  and  slender,  conspicuously  widened  and  roughened  at  tip  ;  toes 

webbed  at  base,  legs  long  and  slender. 
Adults  in  summer:  upper  parts  mottled 
with  dusky,  black,  buff,  and  brown  ;  up- 
per tail  coverts  white,  barred  with  dusky ; 
_.  ear  coverts  and  stripe  along  side  of  crown 

^'  rusty  brown ;  under  parts  thickly  barred 

and  mottled  with  dusky,  buff,  and  white.  Adults  in  wiiUer :  upper  parts 
plain  ashy  gray,  under  parts  including  taQ  coverts  white,  specked  on 
sides  ;  throat  and  tail  coverts  marked  with  gfray.  Young  :  back  browner, 
belly  plain  bnffy,  tail  coverts  nearly  pure  white.  Length  :  7.50-9.25,  wing 
5.00-5.30,  bill  1.55-1.75,  tarsus  1.55-1.70. 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  North  America,  breeding  north  of  the  United 
States ;  south  in  winter  to  Central  and  South  America ;  west  to  Colorado 
and  Wyoming. 

Goss,  in  his  Birds  of  Kansas,  says:  *'I  have  met  with  this  rare 
species  in  the  state  on  several  occasions,  at  all  times  in  small  flocks 
and  along  the  edges  of  old  channels  of  rivers  or  muddy  pools  of 
water  in  which  it  wades  while  feeding." 

QENUS   TBINGA. 

General  Characters.  —  Toes  slender,  without  webs  at  base ;  bill  slender 
and  narrow,  ti^  hard  and  smooth. 

KEY  TO  8PBCIX6. 

1.  Middle  pair  of  tail  feathers  not  longer  than  others  .  canutuB,  p.  91. 
1'.  Middle  pair  of  tiul  feathers  sharp  and  longer  than  the  others. 
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2.  Bill  nearly  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw  .     paoifica,  p.  93. 
2\  Bill  shorter  or  but  little  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 
3.  Upper  tail  coverts  white,  dightly  streaked      .   fuBCicollis,  p.  92. 
8'.  Upper  tail  coverts  blackish. 

4.  Wing  over  5 maculata,  p.  91. 

4'.  Wing  under  5. 

5.  Wing  4.80-4.90 bairdii,  p.  92. 

5'.  Wing  3.60-3.75 minutUla,  p.  92. 

Subgenus  Tringa. 

234.  Tringa  canutus  Linn.   Knot. 

The  only  species  of  Tringa  in  which  the  middle  pair  of  tail  feathers  are 
not  decidedly  longer  than  the  rest.  Adttlts 
in    8ummer:  upper  parts   grayish    and 
dusky,  tinged  with  buff ;  rump  and  up- 
per tail  coverts  white,  barred  and  spotted  

with  dusky ;  line  over  eye  and  most  of  p^g.  105. 

under  parts  pale  cinnamon;  flanks  and 

under  tail  coverts  white.    Aduks  in  winter :  upper  parts  plain  gray ;  under 

parts,  rump,  and  tail  coverts  white,  barred  or  stresiked  with  dusky  except 

on  belly  and  under  tail  coverts.     Young :  like  adults  in  winter  but  gray 

feathers  of  back  edged  with  whitish  and  dusky,  and  breast  often  suffused 

with  buffy.     Length:  10-11,  wing  6.50,  tail  2.50,  bill  1.40.  ' 

JDistrilnUion.  —  Northern  hemisphere,  chiefly  on  the  seacoasts  ;  south  in 
winter  nearly  through  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  breeding  far  north. 

Eggs,  —  Deposited  in  a  tuft  of  grass ;  4,  light  pea  green  specked  with 
brown. 

The  knot  is  rare  inland  and  apparently  less  common  along  the 
Pacific  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  beach  bird,  getting  its 
food  from  the  wash  of  the  waves. 

Subgenus  Actodromas. 

239.  Tringa  maculata  Vieill.    Pectobal  Sandpiper. 

Bill  longer  than  tarsus ;  middle  pair  of  tail  feathers  pointed  and  longer 
than  the  rest ;  shaft  of  outer  quill  only, 
pure  white ;  rump,  upper  coverts,  and  mid- 
dle tail  feathers,  black.  AdtUts :  upper 
parts  mottled  dusky,  black,  and  buffy ; 
chest    dark    g^ray,    finely    streaked    with  ^'K*  *^' 

dusky ;  chin  and  belly  white.  Young :  similar  to  adults,  but  upper  parts 
striped  with  ochraceous,  brightest  on  edges  of  tertials  and  tail  feathers ; 
chest  buffy,  finely  streaked  with  dusky.  Length:  8.00-9.50,  wing  5.00- 
5.50,  bill  1.10-1.20,  tarsus  1.00-1.10. 

Distribution.  —  Whole  of  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  most  of 
South  America,  breeding  in  arctic  regions.     Occasional  in  Europe. 

Nest.  —  On  dry  ground,  in  the  grass.  Eggs :  4,  greenish  drab,  spotted 
with  brown. 

The  pectoral  sandpiper  is  a  common  migrant  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  less  common  westward.  It  is 
found  in  flocks,  on  the  marshes  and  muddy  flats  rather  than  along 
the  beaches. 
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240.  Tringa f UScicollis  VieilL    Bonaparte  Sandpiper:  Whttb- 

RUMPED  Sandpiper. 

Ramp  dusky,  the  feathers  tipped  with  bufFv ;  upper  tail  coTerts  pure 
-white  or  slij^htly  streaked  with  dusky.     Adults  in  summer :  upper  parts 

buffy  and  gray,  broadly  streaked  on  crown  and 

back  with  black ;   chest  and  sides  ashy  gray, 

__^^^  streaked  with  dusky ;  faint  line  over  eye,  chin, 

Fi^lOT  '"^*^  belly  white.    Adults  in  winter :  upper  parts, 

sides,  and  chest  dark  gray,  obscurely  streaked 
with  dusky.  Young :  similar  to  adults,  but  feathers  of  upper  parts  exten- 
sively margined  with  rusty,  and  chest  tinged  with  buffy.  Length :  0.75- 
8.00,  wing  4.90-5.00,  bill  .90-1.00,  tarsus  .95-1.00. 

Distribution.  —  Breeding  in  the  far  north  and  migrating  south  over 
eastern  North  America  and  South  America  to  Falkland  Islands ;  west  to 
Colorado.     Casual  in  Europe. 

241.  Tringa  bairdii  {Coues).    Baird  Sandpiper. 

Middle  upper  tail  coverts  plain  diuiky.  Adults  in  summer  :  upper  parts 
spotted  and  streaked  with  black,  grayish,  and  buffy ;  chest  buffy,  streaked 

with  dusky ;  line  over  eye,  chin,  and  belly  whitish. 
Adults  in  winter :  plain  grayisli  brown,  obscurely 
streaked  with  dusky ;  under  parts  whitish,  cliest 
Fig.  106.  suffused  with  buffy.      Young :  feathers  of  b^iek 

tipped  with  whitish,  and  chest  less  sharply  streaked 
with  dusky  than  in  summer  adult.  Length :  7.00-7.()0,  wing  4.00-4.85,  bill 
.90-1.00,  tarsus  1.00. 

Distribution.  —  Most  of  North  and  South  America.  In  Nortli  America, 
chiefly  the  interior,  breeding  in  Alaska  and  on  the  Barren  Grounds.  Rare 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  apparently  not  recorded  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nest.  —  A  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  leaves.  Eggs :  4,  light 
drab,  specked  and  spotted  with  brown. 

During  migrations  Bainl  sandpipers  are  common  usually  in  small 
flocks  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and  ponds  over  the  western  prairie 
country. 

242.  Tringa  minutilla  Vieill.    Least  Sandpiper. 

Size  very  small,  wing  less  than  4.  Adults  in  summer:  median  parts  of 
tail,  upper  coverts,  and  rump  black ;    sides  of  coverts  white,  streaked 

with  dusky  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  mainly  blackish, 

specked  and  spotted  with  brown  and  buff ;  chest 

buffy  gray,  specked  with  dusky  ;  belly  and  flanks 

Fig.  109.  white.     Adults  in  winter  :  upper  parts  dark  gray, 

obscurely  spotted  and  streaked  with  dusky  ;  chest 
light  g^y,  finely  streaked.  Young :  crown  and  back  heavily  streaked  with 
rusty,  and  back  spotted  with  white ;  chest  buffy  grav,  faintly  streaked. 
Length  ;  5.00-0.75,  wing  3.50-3.75,  bill  .75-.92,  tarsus  .75. 

Distribution.  —  The  whole  of  North  and  South  America,  wintering  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  south,  breeding  mainly  north  of  the  United  States. 
Accidental  in  Europe. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  a  slight  depression  lined  with  leaves  and  g^rass. 
Eggs :  3  or  4,  creamy  buff  to  drab,  irregularly  spotted  witli  brown. 

The  least  sandpipers  are  common,  especially  during  migrations, 
over  a  great  part  of  the  United  States.     A  few  remain  in  Dakota 
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through  the  summer,  probably  breeding,  and  in  winter  the  birds  are 
not  uncommon  on  the  coast  prairies  of  Texas.  They  go  in  close 
flocks,  whether  feeding  among  the  larger  waders  on  the  shores  and 
mud  flats,  or  wheeling  and  circling  in  air  on  fast  buzzing  wings. 
They  are  nervous,  active  little  birds,  always  on  the  move  and  quick 
to  take  alarm.  Vernon  Bailey. 

SubffenuB  Pelidna. 

24361.  Tringa  edpina  pacifica  (Coues).    Rbd-backbd  Sandpiper. 

Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw ;  bill  loiter  than  tarsus,  slightly 
curved;  middle  of  wing  -with  a  large  vhite  patch.  Adults  in  summer: 
crown,  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts  bright  rusty 
ochraceous,  more  or  less  spotted  or  streaked 
with  black ;  middle  of  belly  black  ;  chest  gray- 
ish white,  thickly  streaked  with  dusky ;  sides  ^"fi!^!^ 
and  back  part  of  belly  white.  Adults  in  winter  : 
upper  parts  plain  a^y  gray,  obscurely  streaked  with  dusky ;  chest  light 
g^y,  more  or  less  streaked  with  dusky  ;  rest  of  under  parts,  sides  of  rump, 
and  upper  tail  coverts  white-  Young:  like  adults  in  winter  but  upper 
parts  spotted  and  streaked  with  black  and  ochraceous,  and  breast  coarsely 
spotted  with  black.  Length:  7.00-^.75,  wing  4.60-4.05,  bill  1.40-1.75, 
tarsus  1.00-1.15. 

Distribution.  —  North  America  and  eastern  Asia,  breeding  far  north  and 
wintering  in  California,  the  Gulf  States,  and  southward. 

Nest.  —  A  bed  of  dry  grass.  Eggs :  3  or  4,  pale  greenish  to  pale  brown- 
ish clay  color,  spotted  with  dull  chocolate  and  dark  brown. 

The  red-backed  sandpiper  is  common  in  migrations  or  in  winter 
along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  breeding  plumage  marked  by  rusty  back  and  black  belly 
is  sometimes  accjuircd  before  the  birds  leave  the  United  States  for 
their  northern  breeding  grounds,  but  the  winter  plumage  is  the  more 
common  dress  up  to  the  first  of  May. 

GENUS   EREUNETES. 

General  Characters.  —  Toes  distinctly  webbed  at  base ;  bill  slightly 
widened  and  flattened  at  tip. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Bill  shorter  than  tarsus puBllluB,  p.  93. 

1'.  Bill  as  long  as  or  longer  than  tarsus   ....     occidentalis,  p.  94. 

246.  Ereunetes  pusillus  (Linn.).    Srmipalmated  Sanopipeb. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Upper  parts  dusky  and  black,  streaked  with  gray 
and  pate  buff ;  chest  light  gray,  finely  streaked  ;  chin, 
belly,  and  sides  white.    Adults  in  winter :  upper  parts 
dull  gray,   obscurely  streaked    with    dusky;   under 
parts  white  tinged  with  gray  across  chest.     Young:  pjg^  m 

back  spotted  with  black,  and  scalloped  and  streaked 
with  buff  and  white;  chest  tinged  with  gray;  rest  of  under  parts  whitish. 
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Male :  length  6,  wing  3.65-3.90,  bill  .6&-.75,  tanns  .80-.90.  Female :  length 
6.40,  wing  3.85-4.00,  bill  .80-.92,  tarsus  .85-.95. 

Distribution.  —  Breeding  from  Labrador  to  Alaska,  migrating  throngh 
the  eastern  and  middle  United  States  as  far  west  as  the  IU>cky  Mountains 
and  Utah ;  south  to  the  West  Indies  and  northern  South'  America. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  grass  and  leaves. 
Eggs :  usually  4,  light  drab,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  semipalmated  sandpiper  is  generally  less  common  than  the 
least,  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  general  appearance,  and  smaU 
size,  but  from  which  it  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  webbed 
base  of  its  toes. 

247.  Ereunetes  occidentalis  Lawr,    Wbstebn  Sandpiper. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Ear  coverts,  back  of  head,  back,  and  rump  bright 
chestnut,  mottled  with  black  and  buffy  gray ;  breast  thickly  spotted  with 
dusky  on  gray,  and  sides  with  a  few  dusky  spots;  rest  of  under  parts 

^-jjjj-;*-   ^  white.     Adults  in  winter :  upper  parts  dull  gray,  ob- 

-v^^kM^^^gn  scurely  streaked  with  dusky ;  under  parts  wMte,  with 

^^^^^^^^^   a  few  scattered  triangular  spots  of  dusky  on  breast 

Fig.  112.  ^^^  sides.      Young:  back  spotted  with  black  and 

scalloped  with  dark  chestnut  and  white ;  chest  tinged  with  pinkish  buff ; 

rest  of  under  parts  white.     Male  :  wing  3.60-^.75,  bill  .85-.95,  tarsus  .85^ 

.90.    Female:  wing  3.70-3.90,  bill  1.00-1.15,  tarsus  .90-.95. 

Distribution.  —  Breeding  in  Alaska  and  British  America,  migrating 
throngh  western  North  America  to  Central  and  South  America.  Occa- 
sional on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  migrations. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  bare  or  g^rassy  ground.  Eggs :  usually  4, 
deep  cinnamon  buff,  spotted  with  rusty  brown  or  chestnut. 

The  western  sandpiper  is  common  along  the  Pacific  coast  during 
migration,  but  scarce  and  irregular  in  the  interior. 

QENUS   OAIilDBIS. 

248.  Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.).   Sandebuno. 

Toes  only  3,  short  and  flattened ;  bill  slender,  about  as  long  as  tarsus; 
feet  and  legs  black.     Adults  in  summer :  upper  parts  specked  and 

spotted  with  black,  gray,  and 

whitish,     darkest     on     crown 

^^^^^^^^  and  back ;  whole  under  parts 

Fig.  113.  and  bar  on  wing  white.   4^"^  PiTlM 

tn   Winter:  upper  parts  hoary    ** 
gray,  except  blackish  quills  and  bend  of  wing  ;  under  parts  snowy  white. 
Young :  upper  parts  coarsely  spotted  with  dusky  and  gray  above  ;  under 
parts  white,  sparsely  marked  with  dusky  and  buffy  on  chest.     Length: 
7.00-8.75,  wing  4.70-5.00,  bill  .95-1.00,  tarsus  .90-1.05. 

Remarks.  —  In  having  but  three  toes  the  sanderling  resembles  the  plov- 
ers, but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  its  slender  bill  and  trans- 
versely scaled  tarsus. 

Distribution.  —  Nearly  cosmopolitan,  but  breeding  only  in  arctic  and 
subarctic  regions ;  in  America  wintering  from  Texas  and  California  south 
to  Chili  and  Patagonia. 

Nest,  —  A  depression  in  the  g^und  lined  with  grass  and  leaves.  Eggs : 
usually  4,  light  olive  brown,  spotted  with  various  shades  of  brown. 
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The  sanderlingg  are  sometimes  foimd  on  the  inland  lake  shores  and 
during  migrations  are  abundant  on  the  coasts,  picking  along  the 
sandy  beaches,  chasing  the  retreating  waves,  and  catching  their  food 
from  the  squirming  life  left  on  the  sandy  shore. 

QENUS  IiIMOSA. 

General  Charcuters,  —  Bill  long  and  slender,  straight,  or  slightly  inclined 
upwards,  whole  front  and  back  of  tarsus  covered  with  transverse  scutelhe. 

RET  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Tail  finely  barred  with  cinnamon  and  dusky     ....    fedoa,  p.  95. 
1'.  Tail  black,  tip  and  base  white haBmastica,  p.  95. 

249.  laimosa  fedoa  (Linn,),    Marbled  Godwit. 

Adults,  —  Plumage  mainly  light  cinnamon  brown,  heavily  mottled  with 
black   on  upper  parts, 
and  finely  barred  with 
blackish  on  chest,  sides, 
and  tail;  throat  streaked 

and  chin  whitish  ;  edge  

of  wing  black.    Young :  ^^  - -- 

similar    to    adults  but 

more  ochraceous  brown,  and  breast  and  sides  unmarked.     Length :  16.50- 

20.50,  wing  8.50-9.00,  bill  3.50-5.0(3. 

Distribution.  —  Nearly  the  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  in  Tran- 
sition zone  fi-om  Iowa  and  Nebraska  north  to  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  British  Columbia ;  migrating  to  Ouatemala,  Trinidaid,  Yucatan,  and 
Cuba. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  grassy  g^und,  lined  with  a  little  dry 
grass.    Eggs :  usually  4. 

On  the  prairies,  Colonel  Goss  says,  the  marbled  godwits  are  found 
in  flocks  on  moist  ground  and  fresh  water  marshes.  Although  widely 
distributed  they  are  not  generally  common  birds  in  the  United 
States. 

261.  Idmosa  hSBmastica  (Linn.).    Hudsonian  Gtonwrr. 

Tail  black,  tipped  with  white ;  upper  coverts  crossed  by  a  wide  white 
band.  Adults  in  summer :  back  black,  spotted  with  buff ;  under  parts 
light  chestnut,  barred  with  dusky  ;  head  and  neck  speckled  and  streaked 
with  buff  and  dusky ;  chin  and  line  over  eye  whitish.  Adults  in  winter : 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  buffy  gray ;  upper  parts  plain  grayish  brown. 
Young:  similar  to  winter  adults  but  feathers  of  back  scidloped  with 
dusky  and  buff.    Length:  14.00-16.75,  wing  8.10-8.60,  biU  2.85-3.45. 

Distribution.  —  Breeding  far  north,  and  migrating  through  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  south  to  southern  SonUi  America. 

Nest.  —  A  depressioi)  in  the  ground  lined  with  a  few  leaves.  Eggs : 
usually  4,  deep  olive  or  light  brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown. 

The  Hudsonian  godwit  has  not  been  taken  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 
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GBNUS   TOTAJmS. 

GenercU  Characters.  —  Bill  longer  than  head,  very  slender ;  legs  and 
toes  long,  slender,  and  yellow.  Tarsus  one  and  a  hadf  times  as  long  as 
middle  toe  and  claw. 

KEY  TO  BPECIE8. 

1.  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  tarsus,  grooved  for  less  than  half  its  length. 

melanoleucus,  p.  96. 
1 '.  Bill  much  shorter  than  tarsus,  grooved  for  more  than  half  its  lengdi. 

flavipes,  p.  97. 

Subgenus  Qlottis. 
264.  Totauus  melanoleucus  (Gmel.),    Gkbatbr  Tbllow-leos. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Upper  parts  heavily  mottled  with  black,  gray,  and 

white ;   quills   black ;  upper  tail 
coverts  white,  tail  white  barred 

with   gray ;    under  parts    white, 

j,<,g.  ]iQ,  spotted  on  chest  and  barred  on 

sides  with  black;  throat  gray, 
streaked  with  dusky.  Adults  in  winter:  iipper  parts  dark  g^y,  finely 
spotted  with  white ;  under  parts  mainly  white,  with  fine  spotting  of  gray 
on  chest  and  throat.  Young :  like  adults  in  winter,  but  darker  above  and 
with  huffy  instead  of  white  spotting.  Length:  12.15-15.00,  wing  7.50- 
7.75,  bill  2.20-2.30,  tarsus  2.50-2.75. 

Remarks,  —  In  flight  the  whole  tail  and  rump  appear  white,  and  are 
very  conspicuous. 

Distribution.  —  Nearly  the  whole  of  America,  breeding  from  Nebraska 
and  northern  Dlinois  northward,  and  wintering  from  southern  California 
and  the  Gulf  states  southward  to  South  America. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  ground  lined  with  g^raas.  Eggs  :  3 
or  4,  grayish  or  brownish  buff,  irregularly  spotted  with  dark  brown.  Few 
nests  have  been  recorded. 

Over  most  of  the  United  States  the  greater  yellow-legs  are  con- 
spicuous in  spring  and  fall  among  the  flocks  of  migrating  snipes  and 
sandpipers,  not  only  about  marshes  and  ponds,  but  on  irrigated 
fields  where  silvery  minnows  have  been  washed  over  the  land.  As 
they  walk  about,  the  long  bill  and  neck,  slender  gray  body,  and 
white  breast  are  not  markedly  different  from  those  of  other  sand- 
pipers around  them,  nor  is  there  much  that  is  individual  in  the  dove- 
like motion  of  their  heads  and  the  occasional  tilting  of  the  tail ;  but 
when  disturbed  by  your  approach  they  rise  in  a  close  flock  with 
their  liquid  ticeep,  tu-we^p,  and  the  white  rump  and  tail,  together  with 
their  large  size,  mark  them  unmistakably.  Like  others  of  their 
kind,  unless  too  thoroughly  alarmed  they  fly  only  a  short  distance 
before  wheeling  and  circling  back.  As  they  wheel  and  circle  the 
shifting  whiteness  of  the  flocks  against  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  enough 
to  rouse  one's  enthusiasm.  As  they  get  ready  to  alight  they  lean 
over  and  look  down,  set  their  wings,  and  then  come  to  groimd,  rais- 
ing their  wings  gracefully  over  their  backs  for  a  moment  after  their 
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feet  touch  the  eaith.  But  though  fascinaUng  to  watch  at  their 
feeding  grounds,  they  are  seen  at  their  best  when  they  come  in  high 
from  a  distance  on  angular  tern  like  wings  and  sweep  swiftly  down 
through  the  sky. 

266.  Tot€UlU8  flavipes  (Gme/.).    Lesser  Yellow-legs. 

Smaller  than  melanoleuctts.     Plumage  similar  in  all  its  stages,  but  with 
finer  markings    Length :  9.50-11.00,  wing 
6.10-;6.6f),  bill  1.30-1.55,  tarsus  2.00-2.15. 

Distribution.  —  Nearly  the   whole    of 
America,  breeding  mainly  north  of  the  p-     |_ 

United  States;    migrating    to    southern 
South  America.     Less  common  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  accidental 
in  Europe. 

Nest.  —  A  mere  depression  in  the  ground,  sometimes  lined  with  leaves 
or  grass.  Eggs :  usually  4,  of  varying  shades  of  buff,  spotted  with  dark 
browns. 

In  habits  as  well  as  general  appearance  the  lesser  yellow -legs 
resembles  its  larger  relative,  with  which  it  is  often  found,  sometimes 
in  the  same  flock  but  more  often  in  separate  flocks  on  the  same 
feeding  ground.  When  seen  together  the  difference  in  size  is  most 
noticeable,  though  the  birds  are  otherwise  counterparts. 

QISNUS  HSLODBOMA8. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  very  slender,  a  little  longer  than  head ;  legs 
and  toes  olive  green,  long,  and  slender  ;  tarsus  scarcely  longer  than  midcUe 
toe  and  claw. 

KEY  TO  ADULTS. 

1.  Specking  of  back  white  or  creamy solitarluB,  p.  07. 

1'.  Specking  of  back  cinnamon  brown     ....    oinnamomeus,  p.  08. 

266.  Helodromas  SOlitarius  {Wils.).    Solitary  Sandpiper. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Upper  parts,  including  upper  tail  coverts  and  two 
middle  tail  feathers,  dark  olive  gray,  finely 
specked  with  whitish  ;  rest  of  tail  barred 
with  white  ;  outer  quills  and  edge  of  wing 
deep  black;  under  parts  white,  streaked 
with  dusky  on  chest  and  throat.     Adults  ^^' 

in  winter :  upper  parts  more  dusky  and  less  olive,  chest  less  streaked. 
Young :  specking  of  back  huffy,  and  dusky  of  chest  and  sides  tinged  with 
buff.     Wmg :  4.83-5.19,  tail  2.05-2.28,  bill  1.03-1.20. 

Remarks.  —  The  solitary  is  distingubhed  from  the  other  sandpipers  in 
the  field  by  its  dark  color  and  black  wings,  and  by  its  shrill  note  as  it  takes 
wing. 

Distribution.  —  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  breeding 
from  the  northern  United  States  northward,  and  migrating  to  Argentina 
and  Peru. 

Nest,  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  g^^ound  lined  with  leaves  and  grass. 
Eggs :  said  to  be  2  to  4,  dull  huffy,  spotted  with  rich  brown  and  purplish 
C^y.    Few  nests  have  ever  been  found  or  well  identified  egg^  collected. 


r^ 
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A  little  grass-fringed  pond  in  the  half  open  woods  is  a  favorite 
wading-ground  of  the  solitary  sandpiper's,  but  the  birds  are  often 
seen  singly  or  in  pairs  by  wayside  puddles  or  meadow  creeks,  pick- 
ing their  food  from  the  shallow  water  with  easy  graceful  motions, 
pausing  now  and  then  with  head  erect  to  make  a  teetering  bow. 
They  are  ((uiet,  shy  birds,  but  not  unapproachable,  and  they  show 
an  interested  curiosity  in  strangers.  Vehnon  Baeley. 

266a.  H.  s.  cinnamomeus  (Brewst.).  Westean  Solitaby  Samd- 

PIPER. 

Slightly  larger  than  solitariusj  with  the  spotting  of  back  in  typical 
specimens  cinnamon  brown  instead  of  white  or  creamy,  and  with  sides  of 
face  lighter  colored.     Wing:  5.10-5.49,  tail  2.18-2.30,  bill  1.15-1.30. 

Distribution.  —  Western  North  America,  migrating  south  through  the 
Oreat  Basin  and  Pacific  coast  region  to  Lower  California  and  southward. 

In  general  appearance  and  habits  the  western  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  eastern  solitary. 

QENUS  SYMFHEMIA. 

268&  Syznphemia  semipaliuata  inornata  Brewst.   West- 

ERN  WlLLET. 

Size  large,  bill  slender,  straight,  about  as  long  as  tarsus ;  base  of  toes 
webbed ;  base  of  tail  and  larg^  patch  on  wing  always  white.  Adults  in 
sununer :  upper  parts  mottled  gray  and  dusky ;  end  of  tail  gray ;  belly 
white ;  chest  and  sides  huffy,  barred  with  dusky,  and  throat  streaked  with 
dusky.  Adults  in  unnter  :  upper  parts  plain  ashy  g^ray ;  under  parts  white, 
grayish  on  sides  of  throat  and  breast.  Young :  like  adults,  but  upper 
parts  and  sides  more  huffy  or  ochraceous.  Wing :  7.8S-8.26,  bill  2.28-2.70, 
tarsus  2.45-2.95. 

Distribution,  —  North  America,  west  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  north 
to  about  56^,  breeding  from  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas  north  to  Manitoba ; 
south  in  winter  to  Mexico.    Casual  along  the  Atlantic  states  in  migration. 

Nest.  —  In  a  tussock  of  grass,  ratlier  bulky,  and  composed  of  grass  and 
various  plant  stems.  Eggs:  4,  grayish  huffy  or  olive,  heavily  spotted 
with  dark  brown  and  purplish  gray. 

The  western  willet  differs  from  the  eastern  in  slightly  larger  size 
and  in  shades  of  color,  but  not  in  general  appearance  or  habits. 
The  shores  of  lakes  and  ponds  are  its  favorite  feeding  grounds,  but 
it  is  sometimes  foimd  on  the  meadows  or  prairies  not  far  from  water. 

After  seeing  the  inconspicuous  ashy  gray  birds  feeding  quietly 
along  a  sandy  beach,  there  is  something  startling  in  the  flash  of 
strongly  contrasted  white  and  dark  gray  markings  and  the  boisterous 
laugh  as  they  take  to  wing.  Once  seen  and  heartl,  they  can  be  con- 
fused with  no  other  waders.  Vernon  Bailey. 

GENUS  HETEBACTITIS. 

269.  Heteractitis  incajius  (Gmel.).    Wanderinq  Tatler. 

Web  between  middle  and  outer  toes,  but  not  between  middle  and  inner ; 
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bill  straight  and  slender,  longer  than  tarsus ;  tarsns  equal  to  length  of  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw.  Adults  in  summer :  upper  parts  plain  slaty  or  plumbeous 
gray ;  under  parts  thickly  barred  with  white  and  dusky,  becoming  more 
spotted  on  throat  and  pure  white  on  anal  region.  Adults  in  winter :  middle 
of  belly  and  chin  white  ;  chest,  sides,  and  upper  parts  gray.  Young  :  like 
winter  adults  but  with  fine  specks  and  narrow  scallops  of  white  on  wings 
and  back.  Length:  10.50-11.30,  wing  6.50-7.30,  bill  1.50-1.60,  taxsus 
1.25-1.35. 

Distribution,  —  Pacific  coast  of  America,  from  Norton  Sound  to  Lower 
Calif  omia  and  Ghdapagos  Islands ;  west  to  Kamschatka  and  the  Hawaiian 
and  Polynesian  IslancU  ;  breeding  from  Vancouver  Island  northward. 

Nest  and  eggs  apparently  not  recorded,  but  young  birds  taken  by 
Maooun  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

a£NUS  BABTBAMIA. 

201.  Bartreunia  longicauda  (i5ecA«<.).  Babtramian  Sandpipeb: 
Upland  Plover. 

Tail  long  and  graduated,  the  end  reaching  well  beyond  tips  of  folded 
wings ;  base  of  toes  webbed  only  between  outer  and  middle.  Adults : 
rump  black,  rest  of  upper  parts  dusky,  or  greenish  black,  scalloped  and 
streaked  with  buff ;  crown  blackish,  with  a  median  line  of  light  buff ; 
sides  and  lower  surface  of  wing  barred  with  black  and  white ;  throat 
streaked  and  chest  marked  with  dusky ;  chin  and  belly  white.  Length: 
11.00-12.75,  wing  6.50-7.00,  biU  1.10-1.15,  tarsus  1.90-2.05,  tail  3.40-3.60. 

Distribution.  —  Most  of  North  America,  but  mainly  the  plains  and  prairie 
region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  north  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Alaska ; 
west  to  Utah  and  Oregon ;  breeding  from  southern  Kansas  and  Utah  north- 
ward ;  migrating  to  Brazil  and  Peru.    Accidental  in  Europe  and  Australia. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression,  usually  in  bare  ground,  sometimes  with  a 
little  grass  lining.  Eggs :  4,  creamy  or  huffy,  spotted  with  dark  brown 
and  purplish  gray. 

While  in  habits  more  plover  than  sandpiper,  Ba/rtramia  combines 
even  more  the  characteristics  of  the  curlew  and  the  god  wit.  It  is 
rarely  found  near  water,  being  preeminently  a  bird  of  the  prairie. 
Sometimes  during  migrations  it  gathers  in  large  flocks  but  is  usually 
found  in  pairs  catching  insects  in  the  prairie  grass  and  flowers  or 
following  the  plough  picking  up  worms  from  the  fresh  eaith.  To  the 
plough-boy  of  the  plains  it  is  a  confiding  companion,  trusting  him  at 
a  friendly  distance  and  confidently  answering  his  low  whistles,  while 
he  in  turn  marks  its  nests,  leaving  many  a  bit  of  unploughed  ground 
for  its  home.  The  soft  bubbling  whistle  of  the  old  birds  as  they 
come  over  the  prairie  to  meet  you,  and  with  curved  trembling  wings 
circle  about,  trying  to  coax  you  away  from  their  nests  or  young,  is 
one  of  the  sweetest,  most  characteristic  sounds  of  the  prairie. 

But,  for  the  morsel  of  meat  on  their  breasts,  these  beautiful, 
friendly  birds  are  counted  game,  even  on  their  breeding  grounds, 
and  in  migration  they  are  slaughtered  by  thousands  on  the  southern 
prairies.  Vebnon  Baulet. 
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aiSNUS   TBYNGITES. 

262.  Tryngrites  Bubrufllcollis  (Vieill.).    Buff-breastkd  Sand- 

PIPEB. 

Toes  not  webbed ;  bill  elender,  straight,  and  about  as  long  as  middle 
toe  without  claw ;  under  surface  of  wing  beautifully  mottled  and  marbled 
with  black  on  white  and  creamy.  Adults :  upper  parts  dull  brownish 
buff,  the  feathers  with  black  or  dusky  centers ;  under  parts  plain  rich 
buff.  Young:  like  adults,  but  feathers  of  back  edged  with  whitish. 
Len^A:  7.00-8.90,  wing  5.10-5.50,  biU  .75-.80,  tarsus  1.15-1.30. 

Distribution.  —  North  America  in  general,  especially  the  interior,  breed- 
ing from  the  interior  of  British  America  and  the  Yukon  district  to  the 
arctic  coast;  south  in  winter  to  Uniguay  and  Pern.  Occasiontd  in 
Europe. 

Nest.  —  A  depression 'in  the  g^und  lined  with  a  little  moss  or  grass. 
Eggs :  usually  4,  grayish  or  pale  olive  buff,  spotted  with  dark  brown  and 
purplish  gray. 

Although  so  widely  distributed,  the  buff-breasted  sandpipers  do 
not  seem  to  be  common  except  on  their  northern  breeding  grounds, 
and  in  some  of  their  southern  stopping  places.  In  the  spring  migra- 
tion they  arc  abundant  on  the  coast  prairies  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
and  are  favorite  game  birds  of  the  pot-hunters  because  they  go  in 
dense  flocks  on  the  open  prairie  and  yield  many  birds  to  few  shots. 

QENT7S   ACTITIS. 

263.  Actitis  macularia  (Linn.).    Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Small  and  slender,  bill  approximately  the  length  of  tarsus,  or  of  middle 
toe  and  claw.  Adults  in  summer :  ei^tire  upper  parts  bronzy  or  greenish 
olive,  faintly  marked  with  dusky  ;  under  parts  white,  marked,  except  on 
middle  of  belly,  vrith  round  spots  of  dusky ;  quills  dusky,  secondaries 
tipped  with  white,  with  a  conspicuous  white  line  along  the  middle  of  open 
wing.  Adults  in  winter:  white  of  under  parts  unspotted.  Young:  like 
winter  adults  but  finely  barred  on  wing^  and  back  with  duskv  and  buff. 
Length  :  7-8,  wing  4.05-4.60,  bill  .90-1.05,  tarsus  .90-1.05. 

Remarks.  —  In  the  field  the  spotted  sandpiper  can  always  be  recognized 
by  its  small  size,  plain  gray  color,  and  the  conspicuous  white  bar  along  the 
middle  of  the  wing  in  flight. 

Distribution.  —  Whole  of  North  America,  breeding  throughout  most  of 
its  rai^e  ;  south  in  winter  to  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

Nest.  —  On  dry  ground  in  tuft  of  grass  or  under  low  bush,  lined  with 
leaves  and  grass.  Eggs :  4,  huffy,  spotted  with  lilac,  dark  brown,  and 
black. 

Although  never  numerous  or  in  flocks,  the  spotted  sandpiper  or 
river  sand  peep  is  the  commonest  and  best  known  of  our  sandpipers 
over  the  country  at  large.  There  is  hardly  a  patch  of  water  from 
the  brooks  in  the  mountain  meadows  to  the  rivers  in  the  lowlands 
which  has  not  one  or  more  pairs  of  thest^  little  quaker  gray  birds 
picking  along  their  shores  with  teetering  gait,  and  with  shrill  jreet- 
weet,  buzzing  from  stone  to  stone  so  fast  that  their  wing  tips  seem 
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always  to  be  pointing  down  as  they  fly,  their  whole  bodies  tipping 
violently  when  they  alight.  This  teetering  motion,  which  becomes 
ridiculously  rapid  under  excitement  or  alarm,  has  given  the  bird  its 
familiar  names  of  tip-up  and  teeter-tail. 

GENUS   NUMENIUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  curved  and  slender,  longer  than  tarsus ;  front 
of  tarsus  with  transverse  scutellie ;  toes  webbed  at  base. 

KBY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Bill  of  adult  longer  than  tarsus  and  middle  toe ;  crown  not  striped. 

longirostrifl,  p.  101. 
r.  Bill  not  longer  than  tarsus  and  middle  toe. 

2.  Crown  black  with  middle  line  of  buff      .     .     .  hudsonicus,  p.  102. 

2'.  Crown  specked,  without  middle  line  of  buff     .     .    borealis,  p.  102. 

264.  Numenius  longirostris  Wih.    Long-billrd  Curlew. 

Plumage  light  cinnamon,  barred  and  mottled  on  upper  parts  with  dusky 
and  black :  outer  webs  of  outer  quills  wholly  black ;  head,  neck,  throat, 
and  chest  streaked  with  dusky  ;  crown  mainly  dusky ;  belly  plain  cinna- 
mon ;  chin  whitish.  Length:  20-26,  wing  10-11,  bill  2.30  in  young  of 
year  to  8.i>0  in  old  birds ;  tarsus  3.00-^3.50. 

Distribution.  —  Whole  of  temperate  North  America,  breeding  from 
Texas  to  Canada,  migrating  to  Guatemala,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. 

Nest.  —  A  depression  in  the  ground  lined  with  frrass.  Eggs :  3  or  4, 
grayish  buff  to  pale  buffy  brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown  and  lilac. 

On  the  prairies  in  migration  you  sometimes  see  a  flock  of  a 
hundred  curlew  flying  high  overhead  in  long  shifting  lines  of  form- 
ing and  dissolving  wedges ;  and  on  tlie  irrigated  fields  of  the  in- 
terior, in  marked  contrast  to  the  white  moving  throng  of  small  bob- 
bing snipe  and  sandpipers,  you  often  find  a  smaU  company  of  the 
big,  brown,  round-backed  Numenius  with  their  long,  curved  bills 
down  before  them,  stalking  along  with  dignified  demeanor.  As 
they  rise  and  fly  you  get  a  flash  of  rich,  warm  color,  and  your  ear  is 
startled  by  their  stirring  clarion  call.  When  they  come  to  earth, 
like  other  waders  they  raise  their  wings  over  the  back  for  an  instant 
with  most  striking  effect. 

When  an  intruder  approaches  their  breeding  grounds  they  often 
come  over  the  prairie  to  meet  him  and  circle  around  with  wild  cries 
and  shrill  laughter. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  killing  these  splendid  birds  for  game,  as 
they  make  too  easy  a  mark  for  any  true  sportsman,  aiid  when  taken 
are  of  little  use,  as  their  flesh  is  tough  and  dry. 

Colonel  Goss  gives  tlieir  food  as  worms,  crickets,  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, small  snails,  crabs,  and  crawfish,  and  says  that  they  reach 
for  the  crabs  with  their  long  bills  and  pull  them  out  of  their  holes, 
and  probe  for  larva*  that  come  near  the  surface  in  spring. 
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265.  Numenius  hndsonicuB  LmL    Hui>«oinAM  CritLRw. 

Smaller  than  tongirostrh,  wich  shorter  bill  and  duller  colorstioD  ;  qaills 
plun  dnskj.    Upper  parts  specked,  mottled,  and  barred  vitb  diuky  Knd 

buff;  crown  black  with  middle  and  side  lines  at  bat!;  a  dnsky  stripe 
throngh  eye  ;  noder  parts  buff;,  barred  and  streaked  an  sides,  cLest,  and 
neck  with  dnskf.  Length:  1 0.50-1  ».00,  wing  S.OO-IU.^S,  bill  3-4,  largns 
2.25-2.S0. 

Dittribullon.  —  Nearly  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  breeding  in  thd  far  north  and  wintering  in  the  aonthem 
United  States  and  southward. 

Nfit.  —  A  dapression  in  the  ground  lined  with  grass  and  leaves.  Eggi  -■ 
nsnally  4,  creamy  bi  pale  oh  re,  spotted  wi(h  dnll  brown. 

The  Uudsonian  curlew  is  common  on  the  coasts  but  rare  iu  the 
interior.  In  babits  as  well  as  general  appearance  it  ia  aitnilar  to  the 
long'-bUlcd  curlew. 

286.  Numenius  borealis  (Foral.).    Eskimo  Curlew. 

Similar  to  SWsdbicuj  bnt  smaller,  with  slenderer  bill ;  crown  faintly 
tpecked  with  buffy  on  blaek,  and  withont  a  distinct  median  line  of  bnS. 
Length  .-  12.60-U.50,  wing  H.00-8.u0,  bill  2.1i&-2.r.O,  tarsus  1.70-1.80. 

Dtirtrituiton,  —  Eastern  North  America,  breeding  in  nretic  regions  and 
migrating  to  southern  South  America ;  west  to  KacsBs  aud  Nebraska. 
Recorded  from  San  Diego,  California  (IRf  y^iifc,  i.  3l):i), 

Xetl  and  eggt.  —  Similar  to  those  of  hadaoniaa. 

Tbc  Eskimo  curlew  is  said  to  be  an  sbmidant  migrant  on  tlie 
plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  •.' 

FAMILT  CUARADSXmJB:    PLOVERS. 


2'.Uppei  parts  plun,  belly  always  white    ....  JBglaUtia,  p.  103. 
OEHU8   SaUATABOIiA. 

270.  SquatarolasquatarolafLinn.). 
Black-bellif.d  Plovek. 
Bind  toe  miimte ;  bill  rather  short  Adults 
iasummfr;  face,  throat,  and  belly  black,  bor- 
dered with  white  :  upper  parts  spotted  with 
hlaok  and  white  :  upper  tail  coverts  white  at 
base  ;  onter  half  of  tail  barred  with  dnsky. 
Aduitiin  winler;  under  parts  white,  overlaid, 
streaked,  and  mottled  with  dusky  and  gray, 
becoming-  creamy  or  white  on  anal  region; 
upper  parts  spotted  with  gray  and  dusky, 
1  oung  ;  like  winter  adnlts,  but  spotted  above 
with  light  yellow,  gray,  and  black.  Leaglk; 
10.riO-lW)0,  wing  7.W,  bill  1.10.  tarsus  1,66. 
FJg.  118.  DislributioK.  —  Nearly    cosmopolitan,  bnt 
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chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  hreeding*  far  north ;  south  in  winter  in 
America  to  Brazil. 

Ne9U  —  A  deproBsion  in  the  ground  lined  with  old  grass.  Eggs :  4,  light 
buffy  olive,  spotted  with  dark  brown  or  black. 

"I  have  found  this  species  quite  common  upon  both  coasts  but 
rare  inland,  where  it  seldom  stops  except  to  rest  on  its  migratory 
flights  to  and  from  its  breeding- grounds.  ...  In  habits  it  is  similar 
to  the  golden  plover."    (Qoss.) 

QHNTJS  OHABADBIUS. 

272.  Charadrius  dominicus  Mull.    Golden  Plover. 

Hind  toewanting',  bill  small  and  slender.  Adults  in  summer:  upper 
parts  black  or  dusky,  spotted  with  bright  yellow  and  white ;  face,  throat, 
and  belly  black,  bordered  with  a  line  of  white ;  tail  dusky,  barred  with 
gray  or  yellow.  Adults  in  winter :  under  parts  mottled  dusky  gray ;  back 
less  golden  than  in  summer.  Young :  like  winter  adults,  but  with  upper 
parts  more  gulden,  and  yellow  wash  oyer  neck  and  breast.  Length :  9.50- 
10.80,  wing  6.80-7.40,  bill  .80-1.00,  tarsus  1  ..55-1.82. 

Distribution.  —  North  and  South  America,  breeding  in  arctic  regions, 
and  migrating  to  Patagonia. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  moss  or  dry  grass.  Eggs :  4,  pale 
C^yish  or  olive  buff  to  buffy  brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown  or  black. 

In  the  United  States  the  golden  plover  is  a  common  migrant  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  less  frequently  seen  toward  the  Pacific 
coast. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  its  breeding  habits  see  Nelson's 
Birds  of  Alaska. 

QENUS  .aSQTATJTIS. 

General  Characters.  —  Hind  toe  wanting ;  bill  much  shorter  than  head  ; 
colors  plain,  with  or  without  black  bands. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Chest  without  trace  of  black  bars montana,  p.  105. 

1'.  Chest  with  complete  or  interrupted  bar  of  black  or  dusky  in  adults. 

2.  Chest  with  two  black  bars vocifera,  p.  103. 

2'.  Chest  with  one  complete  or  interrupted  bar  of  black  or  dusky. 
3.  Chest  with  complete  bar. 
4.  Bill  not  over  .55. 
5.  Front  toes  connected  by  web  at  base  .  flemipalmata,  p.  104. 
5'.  Middle  and  inner  toe  not  connected  by  web  at  base. 

circumoinota,  p.  104. 

4'.  Bill  about  .80 wilaonia,  p.  105. 

3'.  Chest  with  only  a  black  spot  on  each  side  .     .    .    nivosa,  p.  105. 

Subgenus  Oxyechus. 

_  • 

273.  Xgialitia  vocifera  {Linn.).    Killdrbr. 

Adults.  —  Chest  crossed  by  two  black  bands,  the  upper  encircling  the 
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neck :  foKliead,  collar,  aod  under  parts  white ; 
front  of  crown  blitck ;  ramp  and  sides  of  tiul  bright 
ochnusaouB  yellow  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  dall  olive 
brown.  Toung:  nnilar  to  adults  but  duller,  with 
much  ruaty  on  back.  Length:  10.00~11.2o,  wing 
0.2O-8.15,  bill  .70-.U0,  tarans  1.40-1.55. 

Dittribution,  —  Whole  of  temperate  North  Amer- 
ica, breeding  throughout  its  range,  wintering  from 
California    and    the    Qulf    coast    of   the    United 
Pii  I'JD     KlUdeei  States  and  West  Indies  sonth  to  northern  Sooth 

Neat, —  A  slight  depreaaiou  in  bare  ground.  Eggi:  4,  dull  battj, 
spotted  with  dark  brown  and  black. 

The  killdeer  Ib  everywhere  too  common  lo  need  descriptioo.  and 
even  Jta  name,  dinned  in  our  ears  from  morning  tilt  night  from 
roadside  puddles,  bamyanl,  and  meadow  !□  the  shrill  kill-dee',  kill- 
dee',  kill-dee',  kill-dee',  becomes  almost  tiresomely  familiar.  Vocifer- 
ous at  all  times,  the  plover  becomes  doubly  so  when  the  little  downy 
striped  young  are  trotting  about  in  the  short  gross.  Then  the  cries 
and  frantic  endeavors  of  the  old  birds  to  lead  the  intruder  another 
way  by  running  ahead,  limping,  falling  over,  fluttering  the  spread 
wings  and  tail,  and  uttering  low  notes  of  pain,  would  be  ludicrous 
if  not  done  in  tragic  earnest.  Vkrnok  Bailey. 

BubgenuB  .SgialitlB. 

274.  .Sgialitis  semipahnata  Bonap.   Sehipalmatsd  Plotrr. 

Siia  small;  distinct  basal  webs  between  front  toes;  bill  very  small  and 

short,  IsH  than  middle  toe  without  claw,  the  baaal  half  yellow  in  adults. 

Adults  in  lummer :  throat  encircled  by  a  black  collar, 

I  bordered  above  on  back  of  neck  with  a  white  band; 
face  black,  with  a  white  bar  across  forehead  :  upper 
parts  brownish  gray,  under  parts  white.  Adults  in 
teijiter:  black  of  summer  plumage  replaced  by  dark 
gray.  Young:  like  winter  adults,  bnt  with  feathers 
of  upper  parts  edged  with  huffy.  Length  :  tt.r)()-T.50, 
wing  4.05-5.00,  bill  .48-..'w,  tarsus  .ftVl.fti. 
IHstribation.  —  In  North  America,  breeding  far 
north,  wint«riiu  from  Texas  to  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the 
"«■'-'•  Galapagos  IsUnds. 

Nttt.  —  A  depression  in  the  ground,  sonietiroes  lined  with  grass  and 
leaves.  Eggi:  4,  dull  bnffy  or  olive  buff,  spotted  with  dark  brown  and 
blank. 

"This  species  is  quite  common  in  suitable  localities  throughout 
the  continent.  Thej  arc  often  met  with  upon  low.  marshy  ground, 
but  seem  to  prefer  the  sandy  shores  to  barren  lands."    (Goss.) 

277a.  .Sgialitis  meloda  oircumomota  Ridgw.    Beltbd  Tif- 

Hiddle  and  inner  toes  without  basnl  web.  Adult  male  in  summrr  :  upper 
parts  buSy  gray,  a  black  bar  across  chest  and  one  across  front  of  crown  ; 
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forehead,  collar,  and  under  parts  white.  Adult  female  in  summer :  duller 
black.  Adults  in  winter:  black  replaced  by  buffy  gray.  Young:  like 
winter  adult,  but  with  buffy  edgings  to  feathers  of  back.  Length :  6.25- 
7.50,  wing  4.50-4.80,  bill  .45-.50. 

DistriSuion.  —  yiasiaaippi  valley  and  north  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  west  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyominp',  east  occasionally  to  the  Atlantic ;  breeding  from 
Illinois  and  Nebraska  northward,  and  wintering  on  the  Gulf  coast  and 
southward. 

278.  JSig^alitis  nivosa  Cass.    Snowt  Pix)ver. 

Bill  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw,  slender,  and  entirely  black. 
Chest  band  reduced  to  a  spot  at  each  side  of  breast.  Adults  in  summer : 
crown  and  back  pale  buffy  gray  ;  face  and  under  parts  white ;  wide  bar 
across  front  of  crown,  ear  patch,  and  spot  at  side  of  chest  black.  Adults 
in  winter:  black  replacea  by  dusky  gray.  Young:  similar  to  winter 
adults,  but  with  feathers  of  back  tipped  with  white.  Length :  6.25-7.00, 
wing  4.20-4.30,  bill  about  .60,  tarsus  .00-1.05. 

Distribution.  —  Western  United  States,  east  to  western  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  Texas ;  south  in  winter  to  Chili ;  breeding  over  most  of  its  United 
States  range. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  sand.  Eggs:  8,  dull  light  buff, 
spotted  with  dark  brown  and  black. 

On  the  shores  of  Salt  Lake  while  the  ^eat  white  gulls  disport 
themselves  in  the  air  and  on  tlie  water,  the  plump  little  snowy  plover 
is  trotting  along  the  beach  gathering  his  food  as  he  goes.  If  fright- 
ened, he  drops  into  the  deep  footprint  of  a  horse  and  is  lost  to  view, 
so  well  does  his  back  match  the  dull  gray  surface.  Though  so  small, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  bits  of  life  in  his  big  landscapes. 

Subgenus  Ochthodrcmus. 

280.  JSigialitis  wilsonia  {Ord).    Wilson  Plover. 

Much  smaller  than  the  killdeer,  with  but  one  black  band  across  chest 
and  without  yellow  on  rump  or  upper  tail  coverts.  Adult  male :  upper 
parts  brownish  gray,  with  black  across  front  of  crown,  lores,  and  chest ; 
forehead,  superciliary  line,  collar,  and  rest  of  under  parts  white.  Adult 
female :  black  of  male  replaced  by  brownish  gray,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  rusty.  Young  :  similar  to  female,  but  feathers  of  upper  parts  mar- 
gined with  grayish.     Length :  7.50-7.90,  wing  4.50,  bill  .vSO,  tarsus  1.25. 

Bemarks.  —  The  Wilson  plover  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
small  plovers  by  its  much  longer  bill. 

Distribution.  —  Coasts  and  islands  from  southern  California  and  Long 
Island  south  to  Brazil  and  Peru.     Casual  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Subgenus  Fodasocys. 

281.  JBgrialitis  montana  (Towns.).    Mountain  Plover. 

Bill  slender  ;  tail  less  than  half  as  long  as  wing ;  chest  without  band ; 
middle  and  inner  toes  not  connected  by  basal  web.    Adults  in  summer: 

upper  parts  plain  grayish  or  buffy  brown ; 
under  parts  white  or  buffy ;  forehead  and 
line  over  eye  white ;  front  edge  of  crown 
and  streak  in  f  rcmt  of  eye,  black.  Adults 
Fig.  12*2.  in  winter :  without  pure  white  or  black 
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markiiigs,  and  with  more  of  buff y.     Young :  like  winter  adnlts  but  still 

more  boffy ;  feathers  of  upper  parts  strongly  tinged  with  buff.    Length ; 

8.00-0.10,  wing  6,  bill  .SO-.QO,  tarsns  1.50-1.60. 

^  Distribution.  —  Western  United  States,  breeding  from  Texas  to  Dakota 

t  .    \vt'  ^      and  Montana;  west,  mainly  in  winter,  to  California  ai\4  south  to  Lower 

v^~  California  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico ;  accidental  in  Florida. 

Nest,  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  prairie  lined  sparingly  with  leaves  and 
grass.  Eggs:  3  or  4,  cream  color  to  light  olive,  spotted  with  purplish 
gray,  dark  brown,  and  black. 

Totally  disregarding  its  name,  the  mountain  plover  inhabits  the 
high  arid  plains,  breeding  in  considerable  abundance  from  the  Staked 
Plains  of  Texas  to  Montana,  and  in  Colorado  up  to  8000  feet.  It  is  a 
quiet  bird,  lacking  the  sharp  markings  and  vocifcrousness  of  the  kill- 
deer.  Instead  of  haunting  the  ponds  and  meadows,  it  spends  its  time 
picking  up  grasshoppers  and  other  small  insects  from  the  short  prairie 
grass. 

Qrinnell  reports  it  a  common  winter  visitor  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
California.  Vernon  Bailey. 

FAMIL7  APHRIZID2I:    SURF  BIRDS  AND  TURN- 
STONES. 

KEY  TO   GBKSRA. 

1.  Bill  stout,  with  rounded  tip ;  tail  slightly  eroarginate.   Aphriza,  p.  106. 
1'.  Bill  with  sharp  tip  inclined  upward ;  t4ul  slightly  rounded. 

Arenaria,  p.  100. 

QENTTB  APHBIZA 

282.  Aphriza  virgrata  (Gmel.).    Surf  Bird. 

Base  of  tail,  upper  coverts,  and  a  hroad  har  on  wing  white.  Adults  in 
summer:  upper  parts,  head,  neck,  and  chest,  slaty  gray,  specked  and  streaked 

with  whitish,  and  spotted  on  scapulars 

with  rufous;  helly  white,  specked  with 

dusky.     Adults  in  winter:  like  summer 

adults,  hut  with  upper  parts,  head,  and 

Fig.  123.  neck  plain  dusky  or  slaty  gray.     Young : 

hack  brownish  gray,  feathers  edged  with  white ;  throat  and  breast  white, 

streaked  with  dusky.     Length:  10,  wing  7,  biU  .95-1.00,  tarsus  1.20-1.25. 

Distribution,  —  Pacific  coast  of  America  from  Alaska  to  Chili. 

The  surf  bird  has  never  been  found  in  abundance,  and  its  breeding 
grounds  are  unknown. 

aSNUB   ABIINABIA. 

General  Characters,  —  Bill  short  and  sharp,  with  the  tip  inolined  up- 
wards ;  toes  unwebhed ;  lower  back  and  base  of  tail  white ;  rump  white, 
with  black  patch. 

KEY  TO  SPECIBB. 

1.  Throat  white morinella,  lOY. 

r.  Throat  bhick melanooephala,  107. 
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Vlg.  124.    Summer  Pluiuage. 


288. 1.  Arenaria  morinella  (Xtnn.).    Ruddt  Tubnstonil 

Adults,  —  Throat  and  belly  white,  ohest  crossed  by  a  broad  black  band ; 
back  coarsely  mottled  with  rnfous  and  black;  head  yariously  streaked. 
Young  r  similar  to  adult  but  duller,  without  rufous  on  back,  and  with  the 
chest  band  mottled  dusky  gray.  Length :  0.00-0.90,  wing  6.00,  bill  .80-.90, 
tarsus  1. 

Distribution.  —  Arctic  America,  breeding  from  the  Mackenzie  River  east- 
ward ;  south  in  migration,  chiefly  coastwise,  to  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.     Rare  in  the  interior  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  ground  lined  with  grass  and  leaves. 
Eggs :  usually  4,  grayish  olive,  spotted  with  dark  brown. 

284.  Arenaria  inelanocephaIa(FiV.)*    Black  Turnbtokb. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Crown  and  upper  back  black,  with  greenish  bronzy 

gloss;  rest  of  head,  neck,  throat,  and  chest 

black,  spotted  on  forehead   and   sides  with 

white ;  a  white  spot  in  front  of  eye ;  belly  and 

sides  white.   Adults  in  winter :  similar,  but  with 

head,  neck,  and  chest  unspotted,  sooty  black. 

Young :  head  more  grayish  than  in  winter  adults 

and  feathers  of  bacK  edged  with  huffy.    Length : 

9,  wing  5.80-6.10,  bill  .85-1.00,  tarsus  1.00-1.10. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
from  Point  Barrow  to  Santa  Margarita  Island, 
Fig.  125.   Winter  Plumage.    Lower  California ;  breeding  from  British  Colum- 
bia northward. 
Nest  and  eggs  as  in  morinella, 

FAMILY  UmMATOTODlDJB :   OYSTER-CATCHERS. 

QENUB  H^MATOPUB. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  straight  and  flattened,  chisel-shaped ;  bright 
red  in  adult,  brownish  in  young ;  feet  and  legs  short  and  stout,  red  ;  tail 
square  across  end. 

KEY   TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Belly  and  base  of  tail  white frazari,  p.  107. 

1'.  Belly  and  whole  plumage  blackish bachmanl,  p.  107. 

286.1.  HSBXnatopus  frazari  Brewst.    Frazar  Oyster-catcher. 

Adults,  —  Head  and  neck  g^enish  black ;  back  rich  dark  brown  ;  tail  and 
wing  quills  brownish  black ;  under  parts,  base  of  tail,  and  patch  on  wing, 
white.    Length:  17-21,  wing  9.75-10.27,  bill  2.99-3.05.  tarsus  2.18-2.30. 

Distribution,  —  Coasts  of  southern  and  Lower  California,  north  to  Ven- 
tura County. 

The  white-bellied  oyster-catchers  reported  from  southern  Califor- 
nia are  assumed  to  he  frazari  instead  of  paUiatiis  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

287.  HSBinatopus  bachmani  Aud.    Black  Oyster-catcher. 

Adults.  —  Head  and  neck  dull  bluish  black  ;  rest  of  plumage  brown- 
ish black.  Young:  duller, 
more  brownish.    Length : 
17.00-17.50,  wing 
.  9.60-10.75,       bill 
2.50-2.95,    tarsus 
Fig.  126.  1.85-2.25.  Fig.  127. 
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Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  from  the  Alentian  Islands 
to  La  Paz,  Lower  California,  and  the  Knrile  Islands ;  breeding  throughout 
most  of  its  range. 

Eggs.  —  1  to  3,  laid  on  the  bare  rock,  sand,  or  g^vel ;  light  buff  or  olive, 
spotted  with  brownish  black  and  purplish  gray. 

Mr.  Loomis  has  takea  black  oyster-catchers  on  the  Seal  Rocks  at 
Monterey  in  July.  They  are  said  to  be  strictly  littoral  in  their  habits, 
always  flying  over  the  sea  when  moving  from  point  to  point. 

FAMIL7  JACANID23:   JACANAS. 
GENUS   JACANA. 

[288.]  Jaoana  spinosa  (Linn.).    Mexican  Jacana. 

Toes  very  long  and  slender,  hind  claw  straight  and  longer  than  toe ; 
bend  of  wing  armed  with  a  sharp  spur ;  forehead  covered  by  a  leaf -like 
scale  from  base  of  bill.  Adults :  head  and  neck  greenish  black ;  wing 
quills  yellowish  green  edged  or  tipped  with  dusky  ;  rest  of  plumage  rich 
purplish  chestnut.  Young :  with  only  a  rudiment  of  frontal  leaf ;  back 
olive  gray,  back  of  neck  black  ;  rump  brown  ;  under  parts  and  stripe  on 
side  of  head  white.  Length :  8.50,  wing  4.50-5.40,  bill  1.15-1.40,  tarsus 
1.90-2.35. 

Distribution.  —  Middle  America  from  southern  Texas  to  Colombia ; 
Cuba;  Hayti. 


LAND  BIRDS. 

KEY  TO  FAMILIES. 

ORDER  GALLING :  GROUSE,  QUAIL.  TURKEYS, 

PHEASANTS,  ETC. 

1.  Hind  toe  short,  raised  above  level  of  front  ones. 

2.  Leg  with  spur,  head  naked  or  tail  vaulted,  plumage 

largely  metaUio Phasianidce  : 

Turkeys  and  Pheasants,  p.  134. 

^     ^     2.'  Leg  without  spur,  head  feathered,  tail  not  vaulted, 

plumage  not  metallic Tetraonidee  : 

Grouse,  Partridges,  Quails,  etc.,  p.  113. 

Fig.  128.  o      ,  ^  I  »  r 

r.  Hind  toe  long,  on  a  level  with  front  ones Cracidee : 

Currassows  and  Guans,  p.  137. 


ORDER  COLUMB^:   PIGEONS   OR  DOVES. 

\  Bill  slender,  nostril  opening  in  soft  fleshy  skin  or  membrane. 
3  Columbidce :  Pigeons,  p.  138. 

Fig.  129. 


KEY  TO  FAMILIES  OF  LAND  BIRDS 


ORDER  RAPTOREB:   VULTURES.  EAGLES, 
HAWKS,  OWLS,  ETC. 


_^r^   ' 


^ 


VulturoB,  p.  144. 
tred,     feet     aspecuJIy 
adapted  for  giaBping. 

\.  Eyes  not  ButTonnded  by  atiiking 
diaca  of  radiating  feathers. 
Faloonldte:  Faloons, 
Kites,  Hawka,  Baglea, 

etc.,  p.  146.      rig. 


Fig.  m. 

A         ^3-  Inner   edee   of    middle    claw 
^^J  toothea  .    .     .    Strlgldce: 

^^■H  Bam  Owla,  p.  173. 

9 


.'.  Inner  edge  of  middle  claw  not 
toothed  .    .    Bubonlda ; 

Horned  Owls,  etc., 

ng.  136.  p.  175. 


ORDER   PSITTACI:    PARROTS. 

Toes  4,  2  iu  front,  2  hehind  ;  outer  toe  perma- 

nentlj  reversed PalttaCideB  : 

Parrots,  p.  102. 

ORDER  COCCraES :  CUCKOOS, 
TROOONS,  KINGFISHERS, 
ETC. 

Tig.  ISI. 


Hg.  13H. 

3         r.  Toes  4,  2  poiDting  forward,  2  bsok. 
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2.  Bill  long,  catting  edges  smooth         Cuoulidae : 
Road-runners,  Cuckoos,  etc.,  p.  193. 

2/  Bill  short,  cutting  edg^  toothed.      Trogonldae : 

Trogons,  p.  107. 

ORDER  PICI:   WOODPECKERS. 


Toes  3  or  4,  only  2  in  front ; 
bill  chisel-like ;  tail  fea- 
thers stiff  and  pointed. 

Picidae : 
Woodpeckers,  p.  200. 

Fig.  143.  ng.  IM. 


Fig.  142. 


ORDER  MACROCHIRES:   GOATSUCKERS, 
SWIFTS,  AND  HUMMINGBIRDS. 

^^"f^S   1.  Bill  long  and  slender,  gape  not  deeply  cleft.    Trochilidce : 
p-ig.  1^  '  Hummingbirds,  p.  232 

<^K.      r.  Bill  short,  wide  at  base,  gape  deeply  cleft. 

Fig.  146.  ^^^^ 

2.  Plumage  moth-like,  lax ;  middle  toe  long,  and        ^^L 
inner  edg«  toothed  Caprimulgidae :  ^S 

Goatsuckers,  p.  222.    Fig.  147. 

2'.  Plumage  compact,  middle  toe  normal,  not 

toothed Micropodidce :  "^ 

Swifts,  p.  229. 

Fig.  148. 

ORDER  PASSERES:   PERCHING  BIRDS. 


'^XjC^ 


Toes  4,  3  pointing  forward,  1  back ;     ^^  all  on  tlie  same  level  and 

never  united  for  half  their  length. 

Fig.  149. 

1.  Inner  toe  with  basal  phalanx  united  to  that  of  middle  toe. 

Cotingidae :  Cotingas,  p.  245. 

1'.  Inner  toe  with  basal  phalanx  not  united  to  that  of  middle  toe. 
2.  Back  of  tarsus  rounded. 

<X  /^?ir^^^^  *^'  2*"^  ^'^*^  longer  than  its  toe  and  straight; 

^\  r»t  \    ^  \f{\\  rounded,  not  hooked  at  tip. 

I  ^  Alaudidse :  Larks,  p.  265. 

Fig.  m.  Fig.  151. 
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O     3'.  Hind  claw  shorter  than  its  toe  and  corred ;  bill 
flat,  wider  than  high,  ajjghtly  hooked  at  tip. 
TjrrannidaB :  Ffycatchers,  p.  245. 


Fig.  162. 

2'.  Back  of  tarsus  sharp-edged. 

8.  rrimaries  apparently  only  0,  the  10th  being 
only  a  mcBment. 

4.  Outer  primary  twice  as  lonff  as  innermost. 
Hinmdlnidas :  Swallows,  p.  382. 

Fig.  163. 

4'.  Outer  primary  not  twice  as  long  as  inner- 
most. 
5.  Bill  slender  and  thin  at  base. 

6.  Hind  claw  as  long  as  or  loxurer  than 

its  toe  .    .    .    .    MotacuUdae : 

Wagtails  and  Pipits,  p.  431. 

Fig.  151.     '        Fig.  166.         6'.  Hind  claw  shorter  than  its  toe. 

7.  Head  crested  .    .  Ampelidse ; 

Waxwings  and 

rPhainopeplas,  p.  387. 
i   7'.  Head  not  crested. 
Mniotiltidce : 
Wood  Warblers,  p.  401. 

Fig.  166.  Fig.  157. 

5.  Bill  short  and  thick  or  long  and  thick 
at  base. 
6.  Bill  notched  at  tip  and  with  bristles 
at  g^pe. 

O  "^ 

7.  Nostril    concealed  nr  overhung, 

or  else  cutting  edge   of  lower 

mandible    forming    a   distinct 

angle     .    .    .    Iringillidae : 

Finches,  Sparrow^s. 

etc.,  p.  303. 

7'.  Nostril  exposed,  cutting  edges  of 
lower  mandible  without  dis- 
tinct angle ;  males  with  more  or 
less  red,  females  greenish  and 

-,    ,«.  w    ,»^  yellowish    .    .    Tanagridce: 

Fig.  163.         Fig.  164.  Tanagers,  p.  379. 

6'.  Bill  without  notch  at  tip  and  with- 
out bristles  at  base. 
7.  Bill    wider   tlian  high    at  base; 
plumage  greenish,  speckled. 

Sturnidae : 
Starlings,  p.  285. 
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Fig.  166. 


7'.  Bill   not   wider    than    high    at 

base;  plumage  largely  black 

or  yellow .    .    .    Icteridae : 

Blackbirds,  Orioles, 

Fig.  167.  etc.,  p.  285. 


3'.  Primaries  obviously  10. 

4.  First  primary  more  than  half  ^ 

as  long  as  second.  ^5^168? 

5.  Bill  hooked  at  tip    .    .    .    Laniidae : 

Shrikes,  p.  391. 

Fig.  169. 

5'.  Bill  not  hooked  at  tip. 
^»_xr  0.  Nasal  feathers  erect  or  inclined  back- 
y^  ward    (except  genus   Oroscoptes^   in 

Fig.  I  lO.         which  the  first  primary  is  not  half  as 
long  as  second)      Troglody  tidce : 
wrens.  Thrashers,  Mocking- 
birds, and  Catbirds,  p.  4^33. 
6'.  Nasal  feathers  pointing  forward  over 
bUL  *^       ^ 

7.  Large ;  wing  more  than  4. 

Corvidse :  Crows,  Jays, 
Magpies,  etc.,  p..  269. 


7'.  Small,  wing  less  than  2.   Paridse : 
Nuthatches  and  Tits  {Genus 

Chamaa :   Wren-Hts),  p.  402. 
Ffg.  172. 

4'.  First  primary  not 
more  than  half    . 
as  long  as  sec-  * 
ond.  Fi«-  "3- 

5.  Tarsus  not  divided  into 


plates      except     near  '^i         * 
toes.  Yig.  174. 

6.  Tail  abnormally  short ;  plumage  slate 
gray.  Cinclidse :  Dippers,  p.  4:i2. 
6'. Tail  normally  long;   plumage  green 
or  brown. 
7.  Small,  wing  less  than  2.50;  plum- 
age greenish.  Sylviidae :  King- 
lets, Onatcatchers,  etc. 
{Genus  Regulus :  Kinglets)^  p.  463. 
1'.  Laxge :  wing  more  than  3 ;  plum- 
age brown  or  grayish. 
Turdidae :  Thrushes,  p.  467. 


/N 
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Fig.  180. 

^^  o 

Fig.  182. 


5'.  Tarana     divided      into   ^mw  ^       ^ 
plate8.  ^^'  ^      * 

Fig.  175. 

6.  Bill  slig^htly  hooked  or  notched  at  tip. 
7.  Small;  wing  1.90-2.20. 

8.  Upper  parts  greenish  or  grayish ; 
tail  even.  Vireonidee : 

Fig.  im         «g.  m.  ^*'***'  ^  ^ 

8'.  Upper  parts  bluish ;  tail  gradn- 

ated  Bylviidee:  Kinglets, 

Gnktcatchers,  eto. 

Fig.  178.  {Genus  Polioptila :  Gnat- 

catchers),  p.  403. 

7'.  Large :  length  8  to  0. 

Troglodytidee :  Wrens, 

Thrashers,  eto. 

(Genus  Oroscaptes:  Sage 

F!g.  179.  ThroAers),  p.  433. 

6'.  Bill  not  hooked  at  tip. 


7.  Tail  feathers  stiff,  pointed  at  tip. 
Certhiidae:  Creepers,  p.  451. 

7'.  Tail  feathers  normal  (except  gpenns 
Chamcea,  in  which  the  nrst  pri- 
mary is  more  than  half  as  long  as 

second) Paridse : 

Fig.  183.  Nuthatches  and  Tits,  p.  452. 


Fig.  181. 


O 


ORDER  GALLIN-ffl :  GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS. 
(Families  TETRAoxiDiE,  Phasianid^e,  and  Cragid^.) 

FAMILT  TZSTRAONID^I :  GROUSE,  P ARTRIDOES, 

QUAIIiS,  ETC. 

KEY  TO  GENERA. 

1.  Legs  feathered  down  to  base  of  toes. 


2.  Tail  feathers  narrow  and  pointed. 

Centrocercns,  p.  133. 


2.'  Tail  feathers  broad  and  rounded. 
3.  Sides  of  neck  with  tuft  of  feathers. 

TympannohuB,  p.  129. 
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Fig.  185. 


3'.  Sides  of  neck  without  tuft  of  feathers. 

4  Tail  strikingly  graduated,  middle  featheis 
much  the  longest. 

Pedioecetes,  p.  131. 

4'.  Tail  not  strikingly  graduated,  middle  feath- 
ers not  much  the  longest. 


6.  Toes  feathered    .  .    Lagopus,  p.  128. 


Fig.  186. 


5'.  Toes  naked. 

6.  Tail  of  20  feathers. 
Fig.  187.  DendragapuB,  p.  124. 

G.'  Tail  of  16  feathers. 

Canachites,  126. 
r.  Legs  not  feathered  down  to  base  of  toes. 


Fig.  188. 


2.  Neck  with  two  blackish  or  brownish  ruffs. 

Bonasa,  p.  127. 


2\  Neck  without  ruffs. 


ff^ 


Fig.  188. 


/(T^ 


3.  Tail  much  less  than  half  as  long  as  wing; 
claws  long    ....    Cyrtonyz,  p.  122. 


3'.  Tail  more  than  half  as  long  as  wing ;  claws 
moderate. 


Fig.  190.  4.  Head  not  crested  .     .    .    Colinus,  p.  114. 

4'.  Head  with  crest. 

5.  Crest  blended  with  feathers  of  crown. 

Callipepla,  p.  118. 
5'.  Crest  distinct  from  feathers  of  crown. 
6.  Crest  long  and  straight  (2-3  inches). 

Oreortyz.  p.  117. 
6'.  Crest    upright,    recurved     and    club- 
shaped  (about  1  inch). 

Lophortyz,  p.  110. 

QENUS   COLINUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Featliera  of  crown  lengthened  and  erectile,  but 
not  forming  a  distinct  crest ;  tail  about  three  fifths  as  long  as  wing ;  wing 
less  than  five  inches ;  plumage  of  upper  parts  spotted  and  barred. 

KKY   TO   ADFLT  MALES. 

1.  Throat  black rldgwayi.  p.  116. 

1'.  Throat  whit«. 

2.  Under  parts  lightly  and  irregularly  barred  vlrginlanus,  p.  115. 

2'.  Under  parts  heavily  and  closely  barred     ....  tezanua,  p.  116. 
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KEY  TO  ADULT  FEMALE   00LINU8. 

1.  Under  parts  narrowly  barred  with  black  .    .    .    virginiaiius,  p.  115. 
1'.  Under  parts  broadly  barred  with  black. 
2.  Belly  more  heavily  barred,  cinnamon    chest    band   usually  more 

marked ridgwayi,  p.  116. 

2'.  Belly  less  heavily  barred ;  cinnamon  chest  band  nsnally  less  marked. 

tezanua,  p.  116. 

289.  Colinus  virginianus  (Linn.).   Bob- white. 

Adult  male.  —  Line  through  eye  white ;  throat  white,  bordered  below 
by  black ;  rest  of  under  parts  buffy  or  brown- 
ie —  reddish  brown  on  sides  —  narrowly  barred 
with  black;  upper  parts  reddish  brown  and 
black  ;  scapulars,  tertials,  and  lower  back  strik- 
ingly blotched  with  black.  AdtUt  female :  like  ^-  ^^^' 
male,  but  black  of  head  replaced  by  brown,  and  white  by  buffy.  Young : 
upper  parts  rusty,  more  or  less  spotted  with  black,  and  feathers  with  white 
shaft  streaks  widening  at  tip ;  breast  grayish  or  brownish,  streaked  with 
white ;  throat  and  beUy  whitish.  Length :  9.5O-10.75,  wing  4.55,  tail  2.70, 
biU.59. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  in  east- 
em  United  States,  and  spreading  from  Nebraska  and  Texas  westward ; 
also  since  introduction,  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washing^n. 

Nest.  —  A  saucer-shaped  excavation  in  the  ground,  sometimes  domed, 
but  usually  sheltered  by  bushes  or  weeds,  and  lined  with  dry  grass  or  stub- 
ble.   Eggs ;  12  to  18,  dull  white. 

Food.  —  Insects,  grain,  weed  seed,  beechnuts,  and  wild  berries.    ■ 

No  picture  of  early  spring  among  the  farms,  with  the  fields  of  dry 
cornstalks  and  the  smoky,  budding  wood-lots,  marked  off  by  rail 
fences,  is  complete  without  an  occasional  stiff  whirr  of  wings  in  the 
brush,  a  scudding  of  quick  feet  in  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  distant 
clear  whistle,  bob-white. 

The  quail  are  in  pairs  now,  and  unless  near  enough  together  for 
their  low  conversational  quit,  quirk,  queet,  are  sure  to  be  calling  back 
and  forth  in  loud  whistles  from  the  fence  tops,  the  stone  piles,  or 
low  branches  of  trees.  A  little  later  the  calling  is  hushed  and  the 
male  may  be  seen  hurrying  about  alone,  or  the  two  running  mys- 
teriously under  the  bushes  ;  and  still  later  there  is  a  flock  of  little 
brown  fluffy  chicks  to  be  led  and  guarded.  By  themselves  they 
are  a  quiet,  happy  family,  but  when  an  intruder  appears,  all  is  excite- 
ment and  confusion.  There  are  two  sputtering,  fluttering,  scolding 
old  birds  trying  to  lure  or  scare  you  away  in  several  directions  at 
once,  and  there  is  a  scurrying  flock  of  chicks,  under  your  feet  one 
moment,  gone  the  next.  They  take  to  their  heels  now,  but  in  a 
short  time  their  quills  sprout,  and  then  when  disturbed  they  take  to 
wing  like  a  lot  of  bumblebees. 

As  the  summer  passes  the  broods  often  join  in  larger  flocks,  and 
when  they  get  scattered  the  call-whistle,  bob-white,  is  heard  again 
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about  the  farm.  But  dog  and  hunter  are  now  abroad,  and  the  quiet, 
happy  days  of  the  quail  are  over.  Verkon  Bailet. 

289b.  C.  V.  texanus  (Laior.).    Texan  BoB-wHrrs. 
Adult  maie»  —  Simib&r  to  C.  virginianusj  but  upper  parts  mainly  brown 

raUier  than  reddish  brown,  with  distinct 
whitish  barrings  and  with  less  striking  black 
blotches  on  scapulars,  tertials,  and  lower 
back ;  under  parts  more  heavily  and  thickly 
barred  with  brown,  and  usually  with  broader 
^'  and  more  distinct  band  of  pinkish  brown 

below  black  collar.  Adult  female:  like  male,  but  without  striking  black 
or  white  markings ;  upper  parts  mixed  black,  white,  and  brown,  from 
huffy  brown  to  rufous ;  throat  patch  and  superciliary  tawny ;  flanks  less 
deeply  rufous ;  median  under  parts  less  heavily  barred  than  in  male,  but 
more  heavily  barred  than  in  the  female  inrginianus.  Young :  browner 
than  in  virgtnianus.     Wing :  4.30,  tail  2.44,  bill  .59. 

Distribution,  —  Resident  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones,  from  west- 
em  Kansas  south  through  Texas  to  eastern  Nuevo  Leon  and  Central 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Nest,  eggs,  and  food  like  those  of  the  bob-white. 

The  Texan  bob-white  is  equally  at  home  in  the  thorny  thickets  of 
southern  Texas  and  in  the  brushy  creek  bottoms  of  western  Kansas. 
At  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Mr.  Atwater  says  the  quail  often  come  close 
to  his  ranch  and  lay  eggs  in  hens'  nests,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
protection  afforded  against  snakes. 

Except  for  the  paler  coloration  so  common  in  the  more  open  and 
arid  regions,  the  Texan  is  a  true  bob-white,  and  for  habits  and  voice 
might  have  been  bred  in  Ohio. 

291.  Colinus  ridgrwayi  ^rptf^s^    Masked  Bob-white. 

Adult  male.  —  Face  and  throat  black,  under  parts  reddish  brown  ;  upper 

parts  finely  mottled  with  cinnamon  brown,  black, 
and  buff ;  back  of  neck  finely  streaked  with  white. 
Adult  female :  like  the  female  of  C.  v.  texanus,  but 
usually  with  a  more  marked  chest  band  and 
Via  193  heavier  barring  on  belly.     Wing:  4.49,  tail  2.81, 

^^;  bill  .60. 

Distribution,  —  Southwestern  Arizona  and  northwestern  Sonora. 
Nest.  —  By  one   record,   a  shallow  excavation  beside  a  tuft  of  grass. 
Eggs  :  6,  white,  unspotted. 

Food.  —  Red  ants,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  seeds,  leaves,  and  berries. 

Tlie  masked  bob -white,  first  discovered  in  southern  Arizona  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  finds  congenial  cover  in  the  high  grass  of  the 
mesas  and  valleys,  disappearing  when  stock  destroy  the  grass.  Mr. 
Brown  describes  the  male  as  strikingly  handsome  when  the  sun  red- 
dens the  deep  chestnut  of  his  breast.  His  two  characteristic  notes 
are  the  family  hob-white,  given  in  bold  full  tones  from  the  top  of 
a  rock  or  bush,  and  a  *}ioo-w€,'  used  when  the  birds  are  scattered, 
especially  toward  nightfall. 
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GENUS  OREOBT7X. 

General  Characters.  —  Crest  of  two  long  slender  plumes  ;  bill  and  feet 
stout,  tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw ;  tail  about  three  fifths  the 
length  of  wittgf  broad,  rounded,  with  long  coverts ;  wing  five  inches  or 
more. 

KEY  TO   ADULTS. 

J.  upper  parts  olive  brown  from  tail  to  crest     ....    pictUB,  p.  117. 
r.  Upper  parts  grayish  olive,  bluish  gray  on  nape  .     plumlferuB,  p.  117. 

292.  Oreortyx  pictus  (Dougl.),    Mountain  Partridge. 

Adult  male.  —  Crest  black  ;  upper  parts  deep  olive  browttj  usually  to  cresty 
top  of  head  bluish  gray,  stripes  on  sides  of  back  buffy  or  yellowish  brown, 
throat  and  flanks  deep  chestnut,  flanks  broadly  banded  with  black  and 
white;  breast  plain  bluish  slate.  (See  Fig.  104.)  Adult  female:  crest 
usually  shorter.  Young :  crest  blackish,  barred  at  end  with  pale  brown, 
breast  gray,  marked  with  triangular  spots,  throat  and  belly  whitish ;  upper 
parts  g^yish  brown,  specked  with  white.  Length :  10.50-11.50,  wing  5.25- 
5.40. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  mainly  in  humid  Transition  zone  of  Pacific 
coast  region,  from  Santa  Barbara,  California,  north  to  Washington. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  alongside  or  under  an  old  log,  bush,  or  other 
shelter.     Eggs :  usually  8  to  12,  creamy  or  creamy  buff,  unspotted. 

Food.  —  Grasshoppers,  beetles,  ants,  and  other  insects,  berries,  seeds, 
buds,  and  leaves. 

Though  0.  p.  plumiferns  has  been  given  the  name  plumed  par- 
tridge to  distinguish  it  from  0.  pictus  of  the  humid  belt,  both  biixls 
are  known  locally  as  mountain  quail,  and  their  habits  are  practically 
identical. 

292a.  O.  p.  plumiferus  (Gould).    Plumed  Partridge. 

Like  O.  pictus^  but  upper  parts  olive,  the  hind  neck  usually  partly  or 
wholly   bluish  slate  like   the   breast; 
forehead  generally  paler,  often  whitish, 
inner  edge  of  tertials  lighter  buff  or 
huffy  whitish. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  arid  Tran- 
sition zone  from  the  west  side  of  the  Fig.  194. 
Cascades  in  northern  Oregon,  —  except 

near  the  coast,  —  south  along  both  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  the 
southern  coast  ranges  to  northern  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  hollow  in  the  ground  lined  with  a  few  dry  leaves,  pine 
needles,  and  grasses,  under  shelter  of  thickets,  bushes,  weeds,  or  faJlen 
treetops.     Eggs ;  8  to  14,  cream  to  reddish  buff. 

In  winter  when  there  are  heavy  snows  on  the  mountains,  the 
quail  come  down  to  the  foothills,  and  have  even  been  seen  in  Pasa- 
dena, three  miles  from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In  summer  they 
are  most  abundant  in  the  dense  chaparral  of  Transition  zone, 
though  tliey  go  much  higher. 

Only  once  during  two  months  spent  in  the  Sierra,  in  the  heart 
of  the  plumed  quail  country,  did  I  come  face  to  face  with  one  of 
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these  handsome  birds.  It  stood,  marvelous  to  relate,  upon  a  fence- 
post  by  the  road,  and,  as  we  passed,  its  long  plume  and  rich  banded 
sides  stood  out  more  clearly  than  in  a  museum  show-case.  Even 
that  exhibition,  though  it  had  such  a  casual  air,  we  more  than  sus- 
pected was  to  hold  our  attention  while  a  surprised  family  got  to 
cover.  But  though  plumiferus  vouchsafed  us  so  little  of  its  society, 
the  mountains  seemed  alive  with  its  fleeing  broods.  In  July  the 
young  changed  from  balls  of  down  with  brown  stripes  along  their 
backs  to  well-feathered  chicks,  who  essayed  to  fly  with  the  best  of 
their  elders.  Twenty-one  of  these  stubby -crested  fledgelings  started 
up  and  trained  across  the  road  almost  under  our  horses'  noses  one 
day  by  Donner  Lake,  with  only  two  old  birds  in  evidence,  but  these 
were  probably  joint  mothers  of  the  flock.  From  Donner  to  the 
Yosemite  a  glimpse  of  dark  whirring  forms  vanishing  through  the 
trees  was  so  common  that  at  night  we  often  asked  ourselves,  "  How 
many  broods  have  we  seen  to-day  1 "  The  clear  pipe,  and  the  hur- 
ried warning  of  the  old  guardian,  kah^  kah,  kah,  there '«  dangerne'ar, 
there 's  danger  ne'ar,  the  low  conversational  notes  of  a  family  when 
undisturbed,  and  the  motherly  cluck  and  soft  quieting  talk  of  the 
old  bird  to  her  brood  were  so  often  in  our  ears  that  now,  as  we  look 
back,  they  give  life  and  richness  to  the  memory  of  the  majestic 
Sierra  forest. 

GJENUS   CAT.TiIPEPLA. 

General  Chctrdctert.  —  Tail  more  than  two  thirds  as  long  as  wing ;  bill 
small  and  weak  ,*  crest  short  and  not  distinctly  separated  from  feaUiering 
of  crown ;  sexes  essentially  alike. 

KBT  TO  ADULT  MALES. 

1.  Belly  bnffy squamata,  p.  118. 

r.  Belly  with  chestnut  patch caBtanogastrlB,  p.  119. 

293.  Callipepla  squeunata  (Vig.).    Scaled  Partridgr. 

Adults,  —  Plumage  palct  bluish  gray  and  dull  brownish ;  head  and 
short,  full  crest  fawn-colored,  crest  tipped  with  white  ;  most  of  under  parts 
and  fore  parts  of  hack  appearing  scaled  ;  bluish  gfray  of  anterior  under  parts 
changing  to  buify  on  belly,  sides  dark  gfray  streaked  with  white  ;  posterior 
upper  parts  plain  bluish  gray,  with  conspicuous  white  stripe  on  each  side 
of  back.  Young :  upper  parts  marked  with  black  bars  and  white  mesial 
streaks  ending  in  triangular  spots  at  tips  of  feathers ;  breast  brownish, 
with  white  triangular  streaks,  sides  barred  with  brown.  Length :  9.50- 
12.00,  wing  4.50-5.00,  taU  about  4.10-4.50. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  from  Ari- 
zona to  western  Texas  and  south  to  valley  of  Mexico. 

Nest.  — '  On  the  ground,  often  under  shelter  of  a  yucca  or  low  bush,  some- 
times in  grain-field  or  meadow.  Eggs  .*  9  to  10,  white  to  buff,  uniformly 
spotted  with  buffy  to  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Small  beetles,  ants,  grasshoppers,  and  small  seeds,  grain,  ber- 
ries, and  plant  tops. 


SCALED  PARTRIDGE 
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The  scaled  quail  live  in  the  arid  belt  of  scrub  oak,  chaparral, 
and  mesquite  extending  from  western  Texas  and  New  Mexico  across 
southern  Arizona.  Dry  washes  and  gulches  in  the  foothills  seem 
to  be  their  favorite  haunts,  but  they  may  be  found  almost  anywhere 
not  too  far  from  water,  even  in  valleys  and  out  on  open  plains  with 
only  scattered  brush  and  cactus  for  cover. 

As  the  bluish  gray  birds  run  from  you  over  the  gray  ground, 
dodging  this  way  and  that  among  the  bushes,  the  most  conspicuous 
thing  about  them  is  the  white  tuft  of  their  crest,  and  from  its  sug- 
gestion of  the  cottontail  they  have  been  well  dubbed  cotton  tops. 
Perhaps  because  they  are  so  protectively  colored  they  usually  trust 
to  their  feet  to  carry  them  out  of  harm's  way,  rarely  taking  flight 
unless  hard  pressed.  But  when  a  flock  does  scatter,  the  biixis  are 
astonishingly  hard  to  flnd,  though  but  a  few  yards  away. 

While  shy  in  some  places,  they  seem  to  be  naturally  rather  trust- 
ful, and  one  of  the  most  vivid  mental  pictures  one  carries  away 
from  their  country  is  of  a  flock  of  the  trim,  delicately  tinted  quail 
standing  together  among  the  bushes,  looking  up  out  of  their  mild 
brown  eyes  with  quiet  interest  and  curiosity. 

Though  met  with  so  commonly,  the  quail  are  more  often  heard 
than  seen.  In  the  Pecos  River  country,  where  the  rare  blue  sky 
comes  low  to  the  chaparral  on  the  level  plain,  from  the  sun-filled 
brush  day  after  day  rings  their  companionable  pe-co9:\  pe-co^'..  The 
note,  though  sadly  nasal,  soon  falls  on  the  ear  as  one  of  the  most 
musical  of  desert  sounds,  for  like  the  smell  of  the  sagebrush  and 
larrea  it  carries  the  charm  of  the  big  open  plains. 

293a.  C.  s.  castanogastris  Brewst,    Chkstnttt-bellied  Scaled 
Partridge. 

Like  the  scaled  partridge,  but  upper  parts  browner,  under  parts  deeper 
buify  or  more  rusty  brown,  belly  wita  a  brown  patch  in  the  male,  some- 
times indicated  in  the  female. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  Eagle  Pass  through 
the  lower  Rio  Orande  valley  in  Texas  to  Goabuila  and  Nuevo  Leon, 
Mexico. 

NeM.  —  Usually  a  hollow  in  the  sand,  under  shelter  of  a  clump  of 
weeds,  grass,  or  prickly  pear,  slightly  lined  with  dry  grass.  Eggs :  about 
15,  white  to  buffy,  distinctly  and  unifomdy  spotted. 

GENUS  IiOPHORTYX. 

General  Characters.  —  Crest  distinct  from  feathers  of  crown,  narrow  at 
base,  and  recurved,  the  feathers  inclosed  between  the  more  or  less  ap< 
pressed  webs  of  the  anterior  plume  ;  tarsus  slightly  shorter  than  middle 
toe ;  wing  four  inches  or  more  ;  tail  about  four  fifths  as  long  as  wing ; 
sexes  different. 
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KBT  TO  ABCLT  MALB  LOPHORTYX. 

1.  Back  of  head  and  flanks  rafouB gambelii,  p.  121. 

r.  Back  of  head  and  flanks  olive  hrown  or  gray. 
2.  Upper  parts  smoke  hrown,  inner  wehs  of  tertiak  deep  huffy  or  ochra- 

ceous californicuB,  p.  120. 

.    2'.  Upper  parts  hluish  gray,  inner  wehs  of  tertials  huffy  or  whitish. 

vallioola,  p.  120. 

KEY  TO  ADULT  FEMALE  LOPHORTYX. 

1.  Belly  huffy,  not  scaled gambelii,  p.  121. 

1'.  Belly  not  huffy,  scaled. 

2.  Darker calif ornicus,  p.  120. 

2'.  Lighter valUoola,  p.  120. 

294.  Lophortyz  caJifornicus  {Shaw),    California  Partridge. 

Adult  mcde.  —  Crest  hlack  ;  patch  on  hack  of  head  olive  or  dark  hrown, 
hordered  front  and  sides  hy  hlack  and  white  lines  ;  upper  parts  deep  smoky 
brown,  with  deep  huffy  or  reddish  l>rown  stripes  along  sides  of  hack ; 
throat  hlack,  hordered  hy  white,  hreast  hluish  gray ;  belly  scaled  except  for 
central  deep  chestnut  patch  ;  flanks  dark  olivaceous  or  smoky  hrown,  streaked 
with  white.  Adult  female:  head  without  hlack  or  white  markings;  gen- 
eral color  deep  smoky  hrown ;  helly  scaled,  without  chestnut  patch  or 
chestnut  on  sides ;  sides  streaked  wiUi  white.  Young :  upper  parts  grayish 
hrown,  feathers  of  hack  and  wing  coverts  with  dusky  and  whitish  edgings  x 
feathers  of  nape  with  faint  white  shaft  streaks  and  dusky  borders  ;  under 
parts  gtKj,  harred  with  whitish.  Length :  9.<50,  wing  4.35-4.70,  tail  4.10- 
4.70.     (See  Fig.  196,  p.  121.) 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  humid  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones 
along  Pacific  coast  region  from  Monterey  County,  California,  to  southern 
Oregon  and  northward.     Introduced  in  Washing^n  and  British  Columhia. 

Nest.  —  Usually  a  hollow  lightly  lined  with  g^rass  heside  a  rock,  under  a 
hrush  pile  or  other  shelter.  Eggs:  generally  12  to  16,  white  or  huffy, 
irregularly  spotted  over  the  entire  surface. 

Food,  —  Largely  insects  and  weed  seed. 

The  California  partridge  is  the  counterpart  of  the  valley  quail  in 
habits  (see  294a). 

294a.  Ij.  O.  vedlioola  (Ridgw.).    Valley  Partridge. 

Adults.  —  Like  califomicus,  hut  lighter  colored,  upp^  parts  g^yish 

hrown,  edgings  of  tertials  huffy  or  whitish ; 
flanks  olive  g^yish  or  grayish  hrown.  Young : 
chest  gray,  marked  with  triangfular  white 
spots,  helly  faintly  harred  widi  grayish; 
Fiff  196.    Female.  upper  parts  hrownish,  streaked  and  spotted 

vfiih  whitish. 
Distribution, — Resident  in  arid  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  from 
Oregon  south  through  California  and  western  Nevada  to  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
Lower  California. 

When  you  come  down  the  sides  of  the  Sierra  from  the  yellow 
pines  into  the  digger  pines  and  oaks  of  the  Sonoran  zones  in  the 
breeding  season,  the  quail  that  fly  before  you  are  smaller  and  bluer 
than  the  mountain  quail  above,  and  the  flat  tone  of  their  quick  lelio- 
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arf-you-ahf  irha-are-yau-iiJt  ?  strikes  tlic  tiir  iis  a  subtle  expression  of 
the  difference  Uctwct-u  the  bot  low- 
lands and  the  cool  mounlalna.  The 
lowland  bird  lias  two  forms  differ- 
JDgslightlj  in  color,  the  valley  quail 
occupying  the  arid  secllons  and  the 
California  the  humid. 

The  brushy  parta  of  Goldeo  Gate 
Park  in  Sau  FraDcisco  abound  with 
(liiail,  and  from  the  benches  one  can 
watch  the  squadsof  plump  hen-like 
little  creatures  as  tlie;  move  alxint 
with  stately  tread  or  Bttind  talking 
sociably  in  low  monosyllables.  If 
they  henr  a  footstep  on  tlic  walk  tlicy 
start  up  and  hurry  across  the  path 
like    hens    before    a    wagon,     lop-  pig,  ,„.    Vidley  P.rlr«g.. 

knots  dropped  over  their  bills,  neeks 

craned  forward,  and  legs  stretched  as  they  patter  along  in  double- 
quick  time.  When  less  in  a  hurry  they  run  iu  a  stiff,  prim  way,  the 
cocks  with  a  dignified  gait,  the  hens  with  a  demure  femiiiiuc  air. 

Outside  tlie  parks,  wiien  the  flocks  are  feeding  the  old  quail  act 
as  sentries,  to  the  wrath  of  young  hunters,  who  complain  that  the 
cocks  '  tell  on  them '  I 

As  the  country  I>ccomr3  settled,  the  former  hordes  of  quail  dis- 
appear, but  they  ore  still  the  game-birds  of  southern  California,  tlic 
roads  are  still  patterned  with  their  footprints,  and  through  the  val- 
leys they  are  chisely  associated  with  the  chai'm  of  the  mellow  Cali- 
fornia days,  their  melodious  aho-are-giiu-alit  coming  from  the  hill- 
sides in  the  cool  mornings  when  the  high  fog  is  dissolving  into  bine 
sky.  coming  from  the  chaparral  in  the  warm  noonday  hours,  and 
echoing  softly  from  the  vineyards  through  the  quiet  golden  sunsets. 
29S.  Lophortyx  gambelii  Gamb.    Gamhf.i.  Partriihik. 

Adult  nia/f'.  — Crest  black,  forehead  nnil  thmat  black,  bordsred  bj  white, 
crown  reddish  btown  ;  rest  of  upper  parts 
plain  bluish  gray,  tertiali  ed|^  with 
white ;  breast  gray,  btUt/  tcilh  biiffy  and 
fdafkpatrhia,jlatJureddiik  brown  streated 
with-  while.  Adall  frmale:  similar,  but 
without    striking    markings;  head    plain  Fig.  197. 

brownish  gray  above,  bulfv  streaked  with 
darker  on  throat ;  beHu  aai/orm  baffi/.^ankt 

struaked  with  white  i  upper  pnria  gravixli 
brown,  minutely  mottled,  feathers  with 
vhita  sliaft  streaks  widening  at  tip  and  v 
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feathen  of  nape  withont  dnaky  borders ;  belly  white,  unmarked.  Length : 
9.50-10.00,  wiwr  4.45-4.70,  tail  4.10-4.70. 

Remarks.  —  The  Gambel  partridge  may  be  distingmshed  in  nearly  all 
plnmages  by  its  belly  markings  —  the  male  by  the  black  patch  and  ab- 
sence of  scaling ;  the  femaj^  by  chestnut  flanks  and  absence  of  scales ; 
and  the  yonng  by  the  white,  wholly  unmarked  belly. 

Distribution,  —  Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  western  Texas  to 
sontheastem  California,  and  from  southern  Utah  and  Nevada  south  through 
central  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  A  slightly  lined  hollow  often  beside  a  bunch  of  tall  grass,  in 
freshet  drift,  or  occasionally  under  a  yucca.  Eggs:  usually  10  to  12, 
white  to  buff,  irreg^ularly  spotted,  blotched,  and  clouded  with  brown,  the 
blotches  with  a  pinkish  or  purplish  bloom. 

Food.  —  Insects,  especially  grasshoppers  and  ants;  also  seeds,  g^in, 
mesquite  beans,  berries,  and  tender  leaves  and  buds. 

The  breeding  season  comes  early  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and 
lower  Colorado  rivers.  By  February  the  deserts  bloom,  the  aromatic 
creosote  bush  puts  on  its  yellow  robe,  the  big  crimson  and  yellow 
cactus  flowers,  the  fragrant  evening  primroses  open  wide,  and  yel- 
low tassels  dangle  from  the  mesquite.  In  the  balmy  spring  morning 
the  first  sound  to  greet  your  ears  is  the  shrill  chn  chaa\  chu  chaa\  of 
the  cock  quail  from  his  perch  on  the  blooming  mesquite,  and  answer- 
ing calls  follow  from  up  and  down  the  valley.  When  the  sun  has 
risen  higher  you  find  the  quail  in  pairs,  hunting  among  the  bushes 
for  nesting-sites,  talking  in  low,  soft  tones,  the  cock  often  bowing 
and  strutting  with  Important  airs  and  crest  low  over  his  bill.  When, 
after  much  careful  prospecting,  a  nest  spot  is  found  safe  from  floods, 
hidden  from  enemies,  and  within  daily  reach  of  water,  the  birds 
settle  down  to  home  duties ;  and  before  the  flowers  are  gone  may  be 
found  leading  about  families  of  striped-backed  chicks.  The  chicks 
must  be  guarded  from  a  host  of  enemies,  but  the  old  birds  are  wise 
guardians,  and  early  autumn  shows  large  flocks  of  plump,  nearly 
full-grown  quail,  always  on  the  alert,  quick  to  scatter,  but  sure  to 
reassemble,  calling  back  and  forth  in  small  piping  voices  till  the  last 
of  the  brood  is  in.  Later  in  the  season  .the  families  collect  in  large 
flocks,  often  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  and  scatter  in  the  daytime  to 
feed  in  the  open,  returning  at  night  witli  a  roar  of  wings  to  roost  in 
some  dense  thicket  or  brushy  bottom-land,  huddled  together  in  a 
snxig,  featheiy  mass. 

To  the  pot-hunter  and  trapper  the  birds  are  easy  prey,  but  with 
proper  protection  they  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
extermination.  Vernon  Bailey. 

GENUS   CYBTONYX. 

296.1.   Cyrtonsrx  xnontezmnss  meaxnsi  Nelson.    Mearnb 

Quail. 
Bill  Tery  stout ;  head  with  a  full  crest  of  soft,  blended,  depressed  f eath- 


MBARNS  QUAIL 
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era ;  tail  much  less  than  half  as  long  as  wing,  its  feathers  soft,  narrow  at 
tips,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  coverts;  wing  coverts  and  inner 
quills  highly  developed,  folding  entirely  over  liie  primaries ;  tarsus  and 
feet  heavy,  with  long  powerful  claws  ;  sexes  very  different.  Adult  male : 
head  markings  black  and  white ;  tip  of  crest  fawn  color ;  back  pale 
brown,  barred,  vermiculated,  and  streaked  with  white  ;  under  parts  with 
median  line  dark  brown  and  sides  slaty  gray  spotted  with  white.  Adult 
/enude :  head  without  stripes,  prevailing  color  pale  pinkish  cinnamon  ;  upper 
parts  coarsely  mottled  and  finely  barred  with  black,  brown,  and  lavender, 
and  feathers  with  coarse  white  shaft  streaks ;  chin  whitish ;  neck  with 
lavender  cape  specked  and  bordered  with  black  ;  rest  of  under  parts  light 
cinnamon  or  lavender,  breast  and  sides  with  black  specks  and  shaft 
streaks.  Young  :  similar  to  female,  but  under  parts  thickly  spotted. 
Wing :  6.70,  tail  2.28,  bill  .53. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  arid  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  ^ones  of 
western  Texas,  southern  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  northern 
Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  partly  concealed  by  erass.     Eggs  :  white. 

Food.  —  Grasshoppers,  weevils,  caterpillars, larvs,  small  beans,  prickly 
pear  and  other  seeds,  and  great  numbers  of  small  bulbs. 

In  the  rugged  little  ranges  rising  from  the  deserts  of  western 
Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  you  find  the  Meams 
quail,  the  United  States  form  of  the  Massena  quail,  from  the  zone 
of  junipers,  oaks,  and  nut  pines  extending  up  among  the  big  yellow 
pines,  but  always  where  there  is  plenty  of  grass  or  scattered  brush 
for  cover.  When  camping  in  its  country  we  would  often  hear  a 
soft  chr-r-r-r-r  from  tlie  grass,  and  after  locating  it  start  for  the 
spot,  only  to  hear  the  quavering  notes  repeated  just  as  far  beyond. 
After  another  attempt  the  voice  would  be  still  across  the  gulch  — 
then  back  of  us  —  till  finally  we  gave  up  in  despair,  for  at  all  times 
the  ventriloquial  call  deceived  us.  Fruitless  hours  may  be  spent 
trying  to  tramp  up  the  birds,  and  when  you  do  find  them  you  are 
looking  for  something  else,  and  they  burst  from  the  grass  at  your  feet 
with  a  stiff-winged  roar  and  are  around  the  hill  out  of  sight  or  have 
dropped  into  a  thicket  before  you  have  recovered  from  your  surprise. 

While  we  were  in  the  Chisos  Mountains,  Texas,  Mr.  Fuertes  made 
the  interesting  discovery  that  the  quail  under  excitement  spread 
their  crest  laterally,  as  he  has  depicted  it  in  the  plate.  In  describ- 
ing it  he  says  :  "Just  after  sunrise,  while  I  was  getting  ready  for 
the  day's  work,  a  cock  Massena  quail  ran  up  beside  the  little  knoll 
where  I  had  placed  my  bed.  He  ran  by  me  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  at  first  apparently  not  noticing  me.  When  I  turned  to  watch 
him  he  seemed  to  become  more  alert,  quickened  his  trot,  compressed 
his  plumage,  and  raised  his  head  to  its  highest,  as  a  guinea  hen  will 
do  when  slightly  alarmed.  But  accompanying  this  action  he  dis- 
played his  curious  crest  in  a  peculiar  and  striking  way.  Instead  of 
raising  it  as  a  bob-white  would  have  done,  he  spread  it  out  laterally, 
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like  half  a  mushroom.  This  curious  feature  combined  with  the 
compact  neck  and  body  featliers  and  striking  facial  markings  gave 
him  as  unique  an  appearance  as  could  well  be  imagined." 

Vernon  Bailey. 

QENUS  DBNDRAGAFUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Head  not  created  ;  tail  about  length  of  wing,  fan- 
shaped,  with  twenty  stiffish  broad,  obtuse  feathers ;  tarsus  feathered  to 
toes. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Tail  without  distinct  terminal  band  ....  rlchardsonii,  p.  126. 
r.  Tail  with  bluish  gray  terminal  band. 

2.  Tail  band  wide  (.50-.S0  on  outermost  feather)   .     obscuruB,  p.  124. 

2'.  Tail  band  narrow  (not  over  .40  on  outermost  feather). 

fullginosuB,  p.  125. 

297.  Dendragapus  obscurus  (Say).    Dcskit  Grouse. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  dusky  or  bluish  slate,  finely  mottled  with 

gray  and  brown,  huffy  brown 
on  wings  ;  hinder  scapulars 
usually  with  distinct  shaft 
streaks  and  terminal  spots 
of  white  ;  tail  blackish, 
with  wide  bluish  gray  band 
—  1.00-1.50  wide  ;  under 
Fur.  199  parts    slaty,  marked    with 

white  on  sides  of  neck  and 

flanks.     AduU  female :  similar  to  male,  but  decidedly  smaller,  and  upper 

parts,  chest,  and  sides  barred  and  mottled  with  dark  brown  and  huffy. 

Young:  upper  parts  yellowish  brown,  with  irregular  barring  or  mottling, 

and  black  spots  and  white  or  buff  shaft  streaks  widening  at  tip ;  under 

parts  dull  whitish,  chest  and  sides  spotted  with  black.     Male :  length  20- 

2:^,  wing  9.40-10.00,  tail  8,  weight  about  2i  to  3i  pounds.     Female :  length 

17.50-19.00,  wing  about  8.70,  taU  6. 
Distribution.  —  Rocky  Mountains,   from  Idaho  and  Montana  south   to 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  from  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada, 

east  to  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  alongside  a  log  or  under  grass  or  bushes, 

lightly  lined  with  pine  needles  and  fprass.    Eggs ;  7  to  10,  cream  or  cream 

buff,  spotted  over  entire  surface  with  brown. 

Food.  —  Gi-asshoppers,  worms,  grubs,  and  wild  berries  such  as  bearber- 

ries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  plant  leaves  and  flowers,  buds, 

and  fir  needles. 

Among  the  ranches  the  dusky  grouse  is  commonly  known  as  the 
*  fool-hen,'  on  account  of  its  natural  tamencss  and  its  unsuspicious 
nature.  Back  in  the  mountain  ranges  where  hunters  are  scarce  and 
usually  in  quest  of  bigger  game,  the  grouse  are  almost  as  fearless 
as  barnyard  poultry,  walking  out  of  your  path  with  stately  delib- 
eration, or  stopping  to  watch  you  near  the  trail.  But  after  a  little 
experience  with  hunters  and  dogs  they  become  as  wild  as  deer  and 
almost  as  difficult  to  approach. 
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With  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  hunter  they  are  favorite 
game  birds,  both  because  of  their  large  size  and  the  delicate  flavor  of 
their  meat.  Vebnon  Bailey. 

297a.  D.  O.  fuliginosus  Bidgw.    Sooty  Grouse. 

Adult  male.  —  Similar  to  D.  obscuruSf  but  darker,  sooty  blackish  with 
narrower  tail  band  —  usually  about  .60  on  middle  feathers  and  not  more 
than  .40  on  outer  pair  —  and  without  white  on  sides  of  neck.  Adult 
female:  similar  to  female  obscurusy  but  upper  parts  darker,  sometimes 
washed  with  dark  rusty.  Young :  darker  and  more  rusty.  Length :  15.50- 
19.00,  wing  7.00-7.50,  tail  5.50-7.00. 

Distribution.  —  Northwest  coast  mountains,  from  Alaska  south  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada. 

Nest.  —  Similar  to  that  of  the  dusky  grouse.    Eggs ;  8  to  15. 

The  sooty  grouse,  like  the  wild  turkey,  is  a  bird  of  distinction  and 
peculiar  interest  wherever  found.  Climb  a  mountain  ridge  toward 
sunset  as  the  birds  are  going  high  to  roost,  and  just  before  you  reach 
the  top,  with  a  cluck  and  a  whirr,  down  sails  a  great  dark  bird  with 
widespread  wings  and  banded  tail ;  and  as  you  climb  on,  a  banded 
feather  under  a  low  flr  bough  discloses  the  hollow  where  it  had 
been  scratching  in  the  soft  woods  earth.  Hide  along  a  trail  and  as 
you  scan  the  trees  beside  you,  though  your  horse  hears  no  sound 
and  detects  no  motion,  your  eye  may  distinguish  a  statue-like  figure 
close  to  the  tree  trunk  so  like  the  bark  in  color  that  only  its  form 
reveals  it.  Explore  a  wind-swept  granite  crag  at  sunset  and  in  one 
of  its  protected  wooded  niches  warm  in  the  evening  light  a  mother 
grouse  whirrs  up  into  a  tree  and  walks  up  and  down  a  branch,  cran- 
ing her  long  neck  with  its  small  pointed  head,  clucking  anxiously 
as  she  goes,  and  at  the  turns  bobbing  her  tail  and  wobbling  hard  to 
keep  her  balance.  As  she  calls,  one  after  another  her  invisible 
young  burst  from  the  brushy  thicket  at  your  feet  and  on  stiff  convex 
wing  whirl  away  over  the  rocks  out  of  sight.  Ck)  to  a  canyon 
where  the  male  is  hooting  and  nearly  a  mile  away  you  will  hear  his 
loud  ventriloquial  w?ioo,  wlioo,  whoo.  Followed  up,  he  proves  to  be 
near  the  top  of  a  tall  pine  fifty  to  seventy -five  feet  above  your  head, 
sitting  close  to  the  trunk,  concealed  by  the  branches.  Through  the 
glass  he  is  seen  to  sit  with  spread  tail  and  hanging  wings,  filling  his 
yellow  pouches  till  his  neck  looks  almost  as  big  asf  his  body,  when 
with  a  pumping  motion  of  the  head  he  gives  his  hollow  muffled 
hoot.  If  you  stay  to  listen  you  may  hear  the  booming  at  short 
intervals  for  hours. 

In  winter,  Major  Bendire  says,  the  grouse  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  the  tops  of  tall  firs  and  pines,  coming  down  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  get  water  from  a  mountain  spring,  for  the 
treetops  supply  buds  and  needles  for  their  food. 
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297b.  D.  o.  riohaxdsonii  (Bougl).    Richardson  Grouse. 
Similar  to  D.  obscurus,  but  tail  without  distinct  terminal  gray  band,  and 

tail  feathers  more  trun- 
cated at  tip. 

Distribution,  —  Resi- 
dent in  Canadian  zone  of 
tlie     Rocky    Mountains 
from  northern  Wyoming, 
^'«'^'  Montana,     and     Idaho, 

north  to  British  Provinces. 

Nest  and  eggs  similar  to  those  of  the  dusky  grouae. 

Richanlson  grouse  is  said  to  remain  in  the  mountains  except  in 
the  breeding  season,  when  it  descends  to  the  valleys. 

GENUS  CANACHITES. 

299.  Ccmachites  franklinii  {Dougl).  Frankun  Grousk. 

Similar  to  Dendragapus^  but  tail  with  sixteen  feathers,  which  are  more 

truncated  at  tip.  Adult  male  : 
orange  comb  over  eye ;  upper  parts 
dark,  broadly  marked  with  black 
bands  and  narrower  bais  of  gray 
and  brown ;  tail  feathers  black  to 
tip,  or  narrowly  edged  with  white ; 
^^"  ^^-  ttpper  tail  coverts  mottled  and  strik- 

ingly banded  with  white ;  throat  and  chest  black,  with  white  band  between  ; 
belly  banded  with  white;  flanks  mottled  and  banded  with  brown  and 
streaked  with  white.  Adult  female :  upper  parts  blackish,  irregularly 
banded,  barred,  and  mottled  with  rusty  brown  and  ash ;  white  bands  of 
tail  narrower  than  in  male  ;  under  parts  uniformly  banded  with  black, 
white,  and  rusty  brown.  Length  :  14.70-16.20,  wing  about  6.50-7.35,  tail 
5.00^5.75.  . 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  the  mountains  of  western  Montana  and 
Idaho ;  westward  to  the  coast  ranges  of  Oregon  and  Washington ;  and 
northward  through  British  Provinces  to  southern  Alaska. 

Nest,  —  On  ground  in  woods.  Kggs  ;  8  to  15,  huffy  or  pale  brownish, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  deep  brown. 

Food,  —  Grasshoppers,  wild  berries,  and  buds  and  leaves  of  spruces  and 
tamaracks. 

No  bird  is  more  characteristic  of  the  deep  fir  forests  of  the  north- 
ern Rockies  and  Cascades  than  the  Franklin  grouse.  It  is  known 
locally  as  the  '  fool-hen '  from  its  misplaced  confidence  in  man,  its 
attitude  toward  him  being  one  of  mild  curiosity  and  indifference 
rather  than  alarm.  A  grouse  will  sometimes  walk  slowly  out  of  the 
way  to  avoid  being  stepped  on,  and  will  often  sit  quietly  beside  the 
trail  as  you  pass.  The  danger  the  birds  run  in  keeping  quiet  is 
not  as  great  as  it  appears,  however,  for  in  the  dark  forest  their 
dusky  mottling  renders  them  almost  invisible.     Vehnon  Bailey. 
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GENUS  BONASA. 

General  CkaracterB,  —  Head  with  a  short  crest ;  sides  of  neck  with  a 
black  or  brown  ruff  of  soft,  broad-webbed  feathers;  tail  nearly  as  long  as 
wing,  fan-flhaped. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Upper  parts  dark  rusty  brown sabini,  p.  128. 

I',  Upper  parts  not  dark  rusty  brown. 

2.  Upper  parts,  including  tail,  gray    ....      umbelloides,  p.  128. 

2'.  Upper  parts  g^y  and  brown,  tail  sometimes  ochraoeous. 

togata,  p.  127. 

300a.  Bonasa  uxnbellus  togata  {Linn.),    Camadiak  Ruffed 
GBoasE. 

Similar  to  B.  u.  umbelloides^  bat  darker ;  upper  parts  mixed  with  gray, 
sometimes  mostly  gray  ;  under  parts  more  heavily  marked  with  broum^ftavks 
barred  with  dark  brown  or  black  ;  tail  brown  or  gray. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  the  Canadian  tone  forests  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  British  Proyinoes,  and  eastern  parts  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Nest  and  eggs  similar  to  those  of  umbelloides. 

Food,  —  Largely  bnds,  leaves,  berries,  fmig^,  seeds,  and  nuts. 

Whilo  common  in  its  various  forms  over  much  of  the  northwestern 
United  States  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  ruffed  grouse  is 
less  famed  as  a  game  bird  in  the  west  than  in  the  east,  probably 
because  other  and  larger  grouse  claim  more  attention.  Wherever 
flushed  its  quick  flight  and  long,  black-banded  tail  distinguish  it 
from  all  others  of  the  family,  while  a  strutting  old  male,  stepping 
daintily  along  a  trail  in  the  shady  forest  with  black  epaulettes 
slightly  lifted  and  tail  half  spread,  has  a  grace  and  elegance  found 
in  no  other  North  American  grouse. 

Purely  a  bird  of  the  forest,  it  relies  largely  upon  cover  and  its 
mottled  coat  for  protection,  and  when  flushed,  if  possible  puts  a 
tree  between  itself  and  the  hunter  as  it  whirrs  away  to  light  out  of 
sight  on  the  far  side  of  a  gray  trunk.  There  it  draws  itself  up  and 
stands  as  rigid  as  a  branch.  How  well  it  knows  how  far  to  trust 
itself,  breaking  away  at  the  first  intelligent  gleam  from  the  pur- 
suer's eye !  But  with  all  the  skill  and  untamable  wildness  of  the 
grouse,  it  needs  rigid  protection  from  the  day  it  leaves  the  eggshell. 
A  brood  of  bob-tailed  young  buzzing  from  the  grass  up  on  to  the 
branches  arc  easily  potted,  and  in  winter  a  flock  noisily  picking 
birch  and  alder-buds  in  the  treetops  are  sadly  exposed  to  the  con- 
scienceless hunter  below. 

While  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  the  birds  feed  mainly  on  buds, 
and  usually  have  a  warm  bed  imder  the  snow.  Before  the  snow  is 
all  gone  in  spring,  each  male  selects  his  drumming  ground,  —  a  log, 
a  rock,  or  merely  an  open  spot  of  ground,  —and  begins  his  drum- 
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ming.  The  muffled  wing-beats  suggest  distant  thunder,  though  the 
sound  is  much  the  same  at  twenty  feet  or  forty  rods.  I  have  often 
crept  up  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  an  old  cock  and  watched 
him.  Standing  in  a  perfectly  natural  position,  he  begins  without 
any  warning.  The  wings  are  slightly  raised  and  brought  quickly 
down  to  the  sides,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  times,  —  you  can 
count  no  farther,  —  the  buzzing  wings  are  lost  in  a  blur,  and  the 
sounds  blend  in  a  crescendo  roar.  For  hours  at  a  time  through  the 
breeding  season  the  drumming  is  kept  up  at  intervals  of  from  one 
to  several  minutes.  It  is  heard  mainly  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
but  irregularly  at  all  times  of  day  and  night,  though  always  from 
the  same  spot.  Vernon  Bailey. 

800b.  B.  u.  umbelloides  (DougL).    Gray  Ruffed  Grouse. 
Adull  male.  —  Ruffs  black,  Mrith  bluish  green  gloss  to  tips  ;  upper  parts 

gray,  whole  surface  finely 
mottled  gray  and  black,  more 
or  less  washed  with  rufous, 
blotched  with  black,  and 
streaked  with  white  ;  tail  al- 
ways gray,  with  broad  black 
_  snbtemiiual     band  ;      under 

Fig.  202.  parts  white  and  buflFy,  barred 

with  brown.  Adult  female : 
similar  but  smaller,  with  neck  tufts  rudimentary  or  obsolete.  Voung  : 
similar  t«  adult  female,  but  browner,  barring  paler,  less  distinct,  dim 
white,  and  neck  tufts  wanting.  Length  :  15.50-19.00,  wing  7.00-7.50,  tail 
5.50-7.00. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Hudsonian  zones,  in  the  central 
Rocky  Mountain  system  of  the  United  States,  British  America,  and 
Alaska. 

Nest.  —  A  hollow  at  base  of  tree  or  rock,  or  by  a  fallen  tree  top  or 
brush  pile.  Eggs:  8  to  14,  varying  from  white  to  pinkish  buff,  stained 
with  brown. 

Food.  —  Wild  fruit  and  berries,  seeds,  buds,  and  green  leaves. 

300c.  B.  U.  sabini  (Doug!.).    Oregon  Rufff.d  Grouse. 

Like  B.  u.  umbelloides^  but  much  darker ;  upper  parts  black  and  dark 
rusty  or  reddish  brown,  rarely  with  any  gray ;  tail  usually  deep  rusty, 
rarely  grayish ;  under  parts  heavily  marked  with  blackish  and  washed 
with  huffy  brown. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  humid  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  in 
coast  ranges  from  British  Columbia  south  to  Humboldt  County,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Nest.  —  As  described  by  Bendire,  a  hollow  under  fallen  branches  lined 
with  dead  leaves,  spruce  needles,  and  a  few  feathers.     Eggs :  7  to  13. 

Food.  —  Similar  to  that  of  other  grouse. 

QENUS   liAGOFUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Toes  and  tarsus  densely  feathered,  tail  less  than 
two  thirds  as  long  as  wing,  with  long  coverts  reaching  to  tip- 
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KEY  TO  SPECIES   OF  LAOOPUS. 

1.  General  color  of  upper  parts  gray,  in  fall  plumage. 

leucuruB,  p.  129. 
1'.  General  color  of  upper  parts  buffy,  in  fall  plumage. 

altdpetenB,  p.  129. 

304.    Lagopus  leucurus  Swains,  ^  Rich.     Whitb.tailed  Ptar- 

MIQAN. 

Adults  in  winter.  —  Pure  white.  AduUs  in  summer :  plumage  spotted, 
barred,  or  mottled  with  black  and  rich  buffy  brown  except  for  white 
wings,  tail,  legs,  and  belly ;  the  white  tail  hidden  from  above  by  long 
mottled  coverts.  AduUs  in  fall :  similar  to  summer,  but  dark  parts  more 
uniformly  gray,  with  finer  markings  and  only  a  trace  of  buffy.  Young : 
tail  gray.    Wing :  6.37-6.75,  tail  3.81-4.07,  bill  .37,  tarsus  1.13-1.22. 

Distribution.  —  Above  timber  line  in  Alaska,  mountains  of  British 
Columbia,  and  higher  peaks  of  Cascades,  south  to  Hood  and  Jefferson. 

Nest.  —  On  ground  m  open  situations,  a  depression  in  the  grass,  or  an 
actual  nest  of  interlaced  g^rass  stems,  weed  tope,  and  feathers.  £ggs :  10  to 
16,  more  or  less  heavily  spotted  or  marbled  with  dark  brown  or  black  on  a 
buffy  or  light  rusty  ground. 

Food.  —  GrasshopperSf  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  as  well  as 
young  foliage,  buds,  flowers,  and  catkins. 

Well  above  timber  line  along  the  crests  of  the  higher  mountain 
ranges  these  hardy  furry-footed  little  grouse  live  among  the  rocks 
and  heather  beds,  where,  although  the  food  supply  is  small,  they 
find  an  abundance,  there  being  little  or  no  competition  from  birds  of 
like  habits. 

In  summer  they  keep  close  to  the  retreating  snow-banks  and  often 
make  their  nests  beside  permanent  glaciers.  Their  landscape  is  al- 
ways patched  with  snow  as  their  plumage  is  with  white.  But  though 
they  are  colored  for  safety  among  the  glaciers,  the  dark  parts  of  their 
plumage  make  them  blend  in  with  the  rocks  so  perfectly  that  they 
are  almost  invisible  when  not  moving  —  a  fact  they  seem  to  appre- 
ciate, for  they  sit  still  until  you  almost  step  on  them. 

Vkrnon  Bailky. 

804a.  L.  1.  altipetens  Osgood.     Southern  White-tailed  Ptab- 

MIOAN. 

Slightly  larger  than  leucurus  and  similar 
to  it  in  winter  and  summer  plumages,  but 
in  fall  plumage  more  brownish,  the  upper 
parts  pale  cinnamon  rufous.  Wing  7.10- 
7.44,  taU  4.30-4.72,  bill  about  .37,  taisus  „    ,^ 

1.1JW.28.  ''«-^- 

Distribution,  —  Colorado. 

In  Colorado  the  local  name  for  the  ptarmigan  is  '  white  quail.' 

GENUS  TYMFANUOHUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Sides  of  neck  with  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  stiff, 
pointed  feathers  and  an  inflatable  air  sac  ;  head  with  a  slight  soft  crest ; 
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,  roadded ;   taniu  scantily  feathered  to  taea  j    toes  eit«uuYely 


1.  Bars  of  back  and  mmp  single,  broad  and  solid  black. 

2.  tdwer amerioaans.  p.  130. 

2.  Smaller.     Coast  of  Teiaa    ........    attwateri,  p.  131. 

1'.  Bars  of  back  and  romp  treble,  a  brown  bar  inolosed  betwenti  two  nar- 
row black  bars paUldioinctua,  p.  131. 

SOS.  TympEuiuchua  amerioanus  (BeitA.).    Pbairik  Hen. 

Adult  maie. —  Upper  parts  yellowiah  brown  and  white,  oroeseii  by  single 

Hark  bars ;  onder  parts  white,  barred  with  brown  ;  head  deep  buff  eicept 

for  blaekiah  bi-own  stripes  and 

blolcheg;  neck  with  tuftsabove 

inflatable  air  sac,  feathvra  of 

tufta  2..W  or  more   in  len^i 

with      broad      roanded      tips. 

.tdali    J'rmale:     similar,     but 

with  neek  tufts  rudimentary. 

Pii  .j^  Yoang:      upper     parts     light 

brownish,    feathers    with    con- 

spicnons  whits  mesial  streaks  and  large  black  blutches.     Malt :  length 

18-lH,  wing  8.aO-U.40,  tail  4.0CM.;J0.     Ftmalt:  length  lT.-'«,  wing  8.66, 

tail  it^. 

Dialribiaion.  —  Prairies  of  the  Miasiiiippi  valley  from  Manituba  south 
to  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  west  to  Colorado,  with  a  general  tendency 
toward  eiUneion  of  range  westward  and  contraction  eastward.  Migrates 
locally  north  and  south. 

Xeit. — A  slight  Bicavation  in  the  ground  among  grass  and  weeds  on 
open  prairie,  sometimes  lined  with  matted  grass  and  a  few  feathers.  Kggx; 
usually  11  to  14,  cream,  olive,  or  baffy,  sometimes  slightly  specked  with 
darker. 

Food.  —  Orasshoppers.  potato  bugs,  and  various  other  beetles  and  in- 
seeta,  besides  berries,  grun,  small  seeds,  green  leares,  and  bnds. 

The  few  scared,  hunted  prairie  chickens  that  remaiascatiercil  here 
atid  there  over  our  great  middle  prairies  are  but  a  poor  remoaiit  of 
Uie  abundant  flocks  that  only  a  few  years  back  feasted  through  the 
summer  on  grasstioppers  and  boomed  loudly  in  spring  from  every 
lonely  hilltop  and  wide  expanse  of  open  country.  Perhaps  no  bird 
offers  such  tempting  sport  to  hunters  as  these  quick  but  straight- 
flyu'S  grouse  of  the  open  country,  ranging  as  they  do  in  flocks  of 
ten  or  twelve,  lying  close  for  the  dogs,  scattering  as  they  fly,  and 
lighting  again  on  all  sides  to  be  worked  up  and  sliot  by  ones  and 
twos.  When  besides  their  character  as  game  birds  their  goodly  size 
and  delicious  flavor  are  considered,  it  seems  little  wonder  tliat  they 
have  been  rapidly  destroyed.  In  places  they  are  still  fairly  common, 
and  by  wise  protection  could  no  doiibt  be  kept  from  ex  termination. 

Through  the  summer  months  they  are  quiet  birds,  nesting  in  the 
grass  and  keeping  their  yonng  well  out  of  sight  in  grainflelds  or 
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berry  patches.  In  winter,  flocks  of  sometimes  a  hundred  or  more 
wary  old  birds  gather  together,  but  they  light  in  the  treetops  to 
inspect  the  horizon  for  danger  before  settling  down  to  breakfast  in 
the  corafleld,  or  else  fly  from  their  soft  beds  of  snow  to  some  big 
open  fleld  where  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  bush  or' stick  to  hide  a 
lurking  enemy.  As  the  snow  gets  deeper  it  only  brings  them  up 
nearer  the  berries,  haws,  and  buds,  which  furnish  the  bulk  of  their 
winter  food.  When  the  snow  hardens  to  a  rigid  crust  and  a  few 
patches  of  bare  ground  appear  you  hear  just  at  sunrise  a  low  boom- 
ing sound,  perhaps  a  mile  away,  answered  by  one  after  another  of 
the  awakened  cocks.  This  will  be  heard  for  hours  every  morning 
from  the  last  of  February  till  the  first  of  May  in  the  grouse  country, 
for  then  the  birds  are  having  their  famous  dances.  A  few  cocks  and 
hens  gather  on  a  frozen  lake  or  the  open  prairie,  and  the  males  fight 
and  strut  and  boom  in  ardent  rivalry  before  the  apparently  uncon- 
cerned females.  They  inflate  the  orange  air  sacs  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  spread  the  yellow  fringe  over  the  eyes,  and  with  widespread 
tail,  drooping  wings,  erect  neck  tufts,  and  lowered  head  emit  the  air 
with  the  low  booming  sound.  The  booming  is  kept  up  throughout 
the  breeding  season.  It  is  a  most  deceptive  sound,  at  twenty  feet 
often  seeming  far  away,  and  at  a  long  distance  sounding  close  by. 

Vkrnon  Bailey. 

305a.  T.  a.  attwateri  {Bend.),   Attwatbb  Prairik  Hen. 

Similar  to  T.  americanus,  but  smaller  and  darker ;  usually  more  chestnut 
on  the  neck ;  wing  coverts  with  smaller,  more  tawny  spots ;  tarsus  more 
scantily  feathered,  feathers  never  reaching  base  of  toes ;  in  summer,  greater 
part  of  tarsus  naked ;  in  winter,  stripe  of  bare  skin  on  back  of  tarsus. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  districts  of  southwestern  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

807.  Tympanuchus  pallidicinctus  Ridgw,    Lessbb  Pbaibib 

Hbn. 

Like  the  prairie  hen  but  paler,  and  bars  of  back  in  threes,  a  wide  brown 
bar  inclosed  by  two  narrow  black  bars.  Mcde :  wing  8.20-8.SO,  tail  4.00- 
4.20.    Female:  wing  8.00-8.20,  tail  3.50-4.00. 

IHstribution.  —  Eastern  edge  of  the  plains,  from  Kahsas  south  to 
western  Texas. 

Nest*  —  On  ground  in  meadows  or  other  open  situations.  Sggs :  8  to  12 
or  more,  grayish,  olive,  or  huffy,  usually  plain,  but  sometimes  spotted  with 
darker. 

OJilNUS  PEDKBCSTES. 

General  Characters.  —  Head  lightly  crested,  a  naked  patch  over  each 
eye ;  *neck  without  obviously  peculiar  feathers,  but  with  a  hidden  patch  of 
distensible  skin,  reddish  in  the  breeding  season,  over  which  lies  a  series  of 
slightly  enlaiged  feathers;  feet  feathered  to  the  toes;  toes  with  a  con- 
spicuous fringe  of  homy  processes  in  winter ;  tail  much  shorter  than  wings, 
graduated,  feathers  square  at  tips,  the  middle  pair  projecting  much  beyond 
die  rest.  ' 
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808a.  PediceceteB  phasiaaellus  oolumbianus  (Ord). 
^  Sharp-tau^d  Orouhe. 


Adulla.  —  Upper  parts  grafish  brown, -with  black  and  buffy  markings; 
under  parts  buS;  or  clear  whitish,  white  or  bnlfy  prevailing  in  feathers 
with  V-ebaped  murkily.  Toang:  umilar  to  adnlt  ftmale  butgrayer.and 
throat  white.    Length:  16-19,  wing  S.fiO-O.OO,  tail  lOIM.rKJ. 

Dislribulion,  —  Breeds  in  uortheni  part  of  Great  Baain  legioo,  east  to 
Montana  and  Wjonuug,  and  north  from  Utah,  Nevada,  and  northeastern 
Califomia  to  central  portion  of  Alaska. 

Nesi.  —  A  hollow  in  the  ground,  lined  with  dried  grass  and  feathers. 
Eggt!  II  to  14,  cream;  bu£f  to  oU»e  brown,  usnally  lightly  gpott«d  with 
reddish  hrown. 

Nowhere  bo  abundant  as  the  pinnated  grouac,  the  sharp-tailed  baa 
a  wider  raDge  over  more  unsettled  country  and  will  probably  last 
longer,  especially  in  the  northern  part  oE  its  range.  While  a  prairie 
or  plains  bird,  it  is  usually  fluslied  from  a  berry  patch,  low  bushes 
Ijcslde  a  creek,  a  stubble  fleld,  or  sagebrush.  Its  finely  mottled 
plumage  makes  it.  very  inconspicuous,  and  its  tendency  is  to  lie  low 
and  be  Bushed  at  fatally  close  quarters. 

Though  the  grouse  usually  keep  well  hidden  in  summer,  in  winter 
when  their  plumage  lias  become  dense  and  their  feet  and  legs  rabbit- 
like, they  may  be  seen  crossing  the  fields  on  top  of  the  snow  or  get- 
ting their  breakfast  of  buds  from  tlie  tops  of  trees  and  tall  btialics. 
When  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  snow  deep  and  soft  they  often 
roost  under  the  snow  like  the  niffed  grouse,  and  come  out  in  the 
morning  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  where  they  entered  the  white 
surface  at  night. 

In  spring  the  males  have  a  loud  cackling  note,  besides  a  scraping 
sound  produced  apparently  by  opening  and  closing  their  rigid  tail 
feathers.  Vekkon  Bailet. 

808b-  F.  p-  catnpestriB  Ridgtc.    pRAiiue  Sbarp-tailed  Gbovsb. 

i^imilar  to  ro/nmbianus,  but  ground  color  much  lighter,  prevailing  shade 
rusty  or  yellowish  brown  ;  under 
parts  niuiily  whitjsb,  and  dark 
breast  washed  with  whitish. 
-^  Dietribalion.  —  Breeds  on 
'  plains  and  prairies  in  Transi- 
tion and  Upper  Sonoran  zones 
from  Manitoba  south  to  "New 
,    and    from    WIscoD 


Fig.  a 


uid  Illinois  west  to  the  Roc 


Nest.  — A  slight  hollow  in  the  gronnd.  arched  over  by  |:ra8S.  Eggs: 
usually  14,  bluish  green  with  a  purplish  bloom  when  first  laid,  aftenrards 
changing  to  dark  chooolate  with  a  few  dark  spots,  and  fading  to  wlute. 
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Food.  —  Qraashoppers  aud  other  insecEs,  fruit,  berries,  gntin,  budi,  tmd 
a&NHS  CENTBOCEBOOS. 

Gtnerai    Characters.  —  Tail    longer    than    wings,   graduated,    feathen 
pointed ;  neck  with  ilUt«naible  air  sais  surmoaated  b;  hair-like  filamenta 

300.  Centrocercus  urophaHianus  (Bonap.).    Saoe  QRoreB. 

Adult  malt.  -~  Upper  pnrta  mottled  graj  or  bufFy,  iiregularly  spotted  or 
barred  vith  block  or  brownisli ;  in  breodin^  BeH«on  tufta  of  «hil«  down; 
[eathe»,miiedwith  black  egret- 
like  wiry  plamee  on  ahouldera; 


feathera   de 

chest  band: 

the    breedi  „ 

which   time    the   blackish 


IS 

female  :  similar 
male  but  smaller  and  without 
nnptinlpliiines; 


worn  off  by  n 
und.     Adidtf, 


throat  white,  c 
kled  grayish.  Young;  Borae- 
what  like  adult  female  but 
brownish  above,  markings  on 
under  parts,  including  black  of 
belly,  lew  distinct.  3fal<.' length 
2«-30,  wing  12-13,  tail  11-13. 
weight  4i-W  pounds,  Fraate: 
length  21.50-4-i.OO,  wing  about 
10.50-11.00,  t«l  8-9. 

Di$tribiitii>n. — Breeds  in  sage- 
brush plains  of  the  interior  in 

Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  *^'"  ^^'  ^iV"  *"*■ 

ione«  from  Assitiiboia  and  Brit-  ^-  ^■ 

iah  Columbia  to  Utah.  Nevada,  and  Califorala.  from  the  Sienu  Nevada  and 
Caw:ades  east  to  the  Black  HilU,  Nebmska,  and  Colorado, 

Nesl.  —  A  slight  hollow,  with  or  without  lining,  usually  under  the  shelter 
of  a  sa^^  bush,  bat  sometimes  near  a  creek  sheltered  by  a  bunch  of  high 
grass.  Efffff:  usually  7  to  U,  olive  buff  to  greenish  brown,  marked  with 
round  spots  of  dark  brown. 

Food.  —  Grasshoppers,  ants,  ud  other  iuiects,  with  tender  plauls,  leaves, 
buds^  and  flowers. 

Throughout  the  Great  Basin  and  arid  plains  country,  where  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  plant  is  the  ail  very -leaved  aromatic 
sagebrush,  wc  6nd  thia  largest,  stateliest  of  North  American  Tetra- 
onidw.  the  sage  grouse.  It  is  a  liini  of  the  open  country,  seeking  no 
heavier  cover  than  the  low  sagohniah  and  often  wandering  over  bar- 
ren slopes  or  short  grass  meadows,  or  in  large  flocks  late  in  summer 
mounting  above  the  timber  belt  of  the  mountains,  to  flud  new  pas- 
tures in  the  stunted  growth  of  sage  close  to  perpetual  snow. 
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When  much  hunted  the  grouse  become  as  wary  as  any  game  birds, 
but  in  a  few  far-aw^ay  corners  of  their  range  they  are  still  numer- 
ous.  To  the  sportsman  used  to  the  quick  whirr  of  the  pinnated  and 
sharp-tailed  grouse  the  heavy  roar  and  steady  flight  of  a  magnificent 
black-breasted  long-tailed  old  sage  cock  offers  far  too  easy  a  target, 
and  the  birds  soon  become  scarce  when  the  country  is  settled. 

Considering  their  quiet  dispositions  and  large  size  it  seems  strange 
that  they  have  never  been  domesticated.  The  young  birds  are  as 
delicious  as  any  grouse,  and  while  the  old  ones  are  often  flavored 
with  sage,  a  wholesome  wormwood  bitter,  they  can  usually  be  cooked 
so  that  the  flavor  will  not  be  noticed.  Vernon  Bailey. 

Mr.  Frank  Bond  explains  the  fact  that  the  chest  feathers  of  the 
grouse  become  worn  off  during  the  breeding  season.  He  says: 
"During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  sage  cocks  are  usually 
found  in  small  flocks  of  a  half  dozen  or  more,  stalking  about  with 
tails  erect  and  spread  after  the  manner  of  the  strutting  turkey  cock. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  dragging  its  wings  upon  the  ground  the  sage  cock 
will  enormously  inflate  the  air  sacs  of  the  neck  until  the  whole  neck 
and  breast  is  balloon-like  in  appearance,  then  stooping  forward  almost 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the  distended  portion 
and  the  bird  slides  along  on  the  bare  ground  or  short  grass  for  some 
distance,  the  performance  being  concluded  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
air  from  the  sacs,  with  a  variety  of  chuckling,  cackling,  or  rum- 
bling sounds.  This  performance  is  continued  probably  daily  during 
the  pairing  and  nesting  season,  and  of  course  the  feathers  are  worn 
away  by  the  constant  friction.'*    {The  Auk,  xvii.  826.) 

FABGLT   PHASIANID^]:    PHEASANTS  AND 


KBT  TO   GENERA. 

1.  Head  naked,  skin  wrinkled  and  vrarted  ....    Meleagris,  p.  186. 
1'.  Head  feathered,  except  sometimes  around  eye. 

2.  Head  not  crested PhasianuB,  p.  134. 

2'.  Head  conspicnonsly  crested. 
3.  Neck  with  oonspicuoos  erectile  ruff           GhrysolophUB,  p.  135. 
3'.  Neck  without  ruff GtonnaeuB,  p.  135. 

GENUS  PHASIANUS. 

Oeneral  Characters.  —  Head  not  crested ;  male  with  brilliant  metallic 
colors  and  handsome  markings,  tail  lengthened,  graduated,  and  vaulted, 
the  feathers  usually  tapering  to  a  point.  Female  much  smaller  and 
brownish,  with  upper  parts  more  or  less  mottled,  spotted,  and  marked  with 
duskv. 

A  dozen  or  more  pheasants  have  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  but  the  ring-necked  is  the  only  one  that  has  thus  far  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  west. 
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KEY  TO   ADULT  HALE  PUASIANUB. 

1.  Neck  metallic  g^reenish  or  bluish. 

2.  Breast  coppery  chestnnt torquatUB,  p.  135. 

2'.  Breast  dark  green versicolor,  p.  135. 

1'.  Neck  chestnut,  with  coppery  and  purple  reflections. 

scBmmerringii,  p.  135. 

Fhasianus  torquatus  Gmd.    Rino-necked  Pheasant. 

Adult  male,  —  Neck  metallic  greenish  or  bluish,  back  of  head  tufted ; 
breast  rich  coppery  chestnut,  with  metallic  purple  and  coppery  reflections ; 
neck  wholly  or  partly  encircled  by  white  collar.  Adult  female :  tail 
brown,  barred  with  black  and  white.  Male :  length  2^^  feet,  wing  9.50- 
10.5(),  tail  17.50-20.00.     Female:  length  20-24,  wing  8.50,  taU  11-12. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  Siberia,  Corea,  and  northeastern  China.  Intro- 
duced into  twenty-five  states. 

Fhasiajius  versicolor  Vieill.    Gbbbn  Pheasant. 

Adult  male.  —  Neck  metallic  srreen  or  blue,  back  of  head  tufted ;  breast, 
sides,  and  flanks  dark  green.  Adult  female :  tail  barred  over  reddish  or 
purplish  ground.  Male :  length  24-27,  wing  9.60,  tail  16.  Female  : 
length  20,  wing  8.25,  tail  10.50. 

Distribution.  —  Japan,  except  Yezo.  Introduced,  but  apparently  with 
little  success,  in  western  Oregon. 

Fhasianus  soemmerringrii  Temm.    Coppeb  Pheasant. 

Adult  male.  —  Chestnut  and  rufous,  glossed  with  coppery  red  and  pur- 
plish; rump  broadly  streaked  with  white,  tail  broadly  banded.  Adult 
female :  tail,  except  four  middle  feathers,  brown,  with  subterminal  black 
bar  and  white  tip.  Male :  length  36,  wing  9,  tail  28.  Female  :  length 
18-20,  wing  8.25,  tail  8.50. 

Distribution.  —  Niphon  and  Kuisui,  Japan.  Introduced,  but  without 
apparent  success,  in  western  Oregon. 

GENUS   CHBYSOIiOPHUS. 
General  Characters.  —  Head  crested,  neck  with  conspicuous  erectile  ru£F. 

Chrysolophus  pictus.    Golden  Pheasant. 

Adult  male.  —  RufiP  or  cape  golden  orange,  barred  with  black ;  entire 
under  parts,  except  chin  and  throat,  bright  red ;  tail  brown,  barred,  and 
reticulated  with  black.  Adidt  female  :  upper  parts  mottled  brown,  heavily 
barred  with  dusky  on  top  and  back  of  head,  wings,  neck,  chest,  sides,  and 
flanks  ;  rest  of  under  parts  plain  light  buff.  Male :  length  40,  wing  7.70, 
tail  27.     Female  :  length  24,  wing  7,  tail  14. 

Distribution.  —  Mountains  of  southern  China.  Introduced  in  western 
Oregon,  and  Protection  Island,  Washington,  and  recently  in  New  Mexico. 

GENUS   GENNJS2US. 

Qenn89us  nycthemenis  Linn.    Silveb  Pheasant. 

Adult  male.  —  Crest  and  under  parts  glossy  blue  black  ;  face,  legs,  and 
feet  bright  red ;  rest  of  upper  parts  pure  white,  marked  with  V-shaped 
penciling^  of  black.  Adult  female  :  brown,  under  parts  with  paler  shaft 
streaks,  posterior  parts  and  thighs  irregularly  mottled  with  zigzag  lines  of 
dusky ;  tail,  except  middle  feathers,  irregularly  barred  with  black  and 
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white ;  face,  legs,  and  feet  dull  red.    Male :  leng^  40,  wing  10.50,  tail 
24.    Female :  length  20.50,  wing  9.10,  tail  9.80. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  China.  Introduced  into  western  Oregon  and 
Protection  Island,  Washington. 

GENUS  MEXjEAQBIS. 

General  Characters.  —  Head  and  upper  neck  naked  ;  the  skin  wrinkled 
or  warted,  the  forehead  with  extensile  appendage,  smaller  in  females ; 
tAil  rounded,  tarsus  naked,  spurred  in  male ;  sexes  similar,  but  females 
duller. 

KEY   TO    SPECIES. 

1.  Tail  coverts  tipped  with  buffy  whitish     ....    merriami,  p.  136. 
I'.Tail  coverts  tipped  with  brown. 

2.  Tail  coverts  tipped  with  dark  chestnut fera,  p.  136. 

2'.  Tail  coverts  tipped  with  cinnamon  or  cinnamon  buff. 

intermedia,  p.  136. 

310.  Melectgris  grallopavo  merriami  Nelson.  Msrriam  Tub- 
key. 

Adult  male.  —  Head  and  neck  bare,  dull  bluish,  strip  of  skin  hanging 
from  above  bill ;  chest  with  bristly  tuft  of  beard ;  feathers  of  under  parts 
metallic  bronzy  green  and  reddish,  tipped  with  velvet  black ;  feathers  of 
lower  back  and  rump  metallic,  tipped  with  black ;  taU^  tail  coverts,  and 
feathers  of  lower  rump  tipped  with  buffjf  whitish.  Adult  female :  similar,  but 
smaller,  and  colors  duller.    Male:  length  48*50,  wing  21,  tail  18.50. 

Distribution.  —  Mountains  of  southern  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
western  Texas,  and  northern  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  A  hollow  lined  with  leaves,  weeds,  and  grass,  sometimes  under 
shelter  of  a  yucca,  grass,  or  bushes.  Eggs ;  8  to  14,  white,  dotted  over 
entire  surface  with  reddi^  brown. 

Food.  —  Insects,  seeds,  berries,  plant  tops,  and  cactus  fruit. 

In  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  one  may  occasion- 
ally find  wild  turkeys.  In  Arizona  they  have  been  seen  by  shep- 
herds in  the  notches  between  the  highest  peaks  of  San  Francisco 
Mountain. 

310a.  M.  g.  fera  (Vieill.).    Wild  Tubkey. 

Like  M.  g.  merriami,  but  tail  tipped  with  deep  rusty,  coverts  and  feathers 
of  lower  rump  rich  dark  chestnut.  • 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  United  States  from  soutli western  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  west  to  southwestern  Kansas  along  wooded  river 
valleys. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  sometimes  lined  with  leaves  and  pine  needles. 
Fggs :  8  to  13,  creamy  to  buffy,  marked  with  brown. 

Food.  —  Qrasshoppers,  crickets,  and  other  insects ;  acorns,  nuts,  seeds, 
g^n,  berries,  and  plant  tops. 

dlOc.  M.  g.  intermLOdia  Senneu.    Rio  Qbandb  Turkey. 

Similar  to  M.  g.  merriami,  but  lower  back  and  rump  jet  black  —  feathers 
showing  steel  gray  bars  in  certain  lights  —  and  tail  and  lower  coverts 
tipped  with  cinnamon  or  cinnamon  buff. 

Distribution.  —  Lowlands  of  southern  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico. 
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Over  most  of  the  country  where  the  wild  turkeys  were  once  plenty 
they  have  now  become  scarce  or  extinct,  but  in  a  few  places  may 
still  be  found  in  something  like  their  original  abundance,  living 
much  as  their  ancestors  liv^d,  breeding  unmolested,  strolling  through 
the  woods  in  flocks,  and  gathering  at  night  in  goodly  numbers  in 
their  favorite  roosting-places.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  undevastated 
regions  are  on  the  big  stock  ranches  of  southern  Texas,  where  the 
birds  are  protected  not  by  loosely  formed  and  unenforced  game  laws, 
but  by  the  care  of  owners  of  large  ranches,  who  would  as  soon 
think  of  exterminating  their  herds  of  cattle  as  of  shooting  more  than 
the  normal  increase  of  game  under  their  control.  Here,  at  least 
through  the  breeding  season,  the  turkeys  are  not  more  wary  than 
many  of  the  other  large  birds,  and  as  we  surprised  them  in  the  half 
open  mesquitc  woods  along  the  Nueces  River  would  rarely  fly, 
merely  sneaking  into  the  thickets,  or  at  most  running  from  us. 

The  ranchmen  say  that  the  turkeys  always  select  trees  over  water 
to  roost  in  when  possible,  and  no  doubt  they  do  it  for  protection  in 
this  region  where  foxes,  coyotes,  and  wildcats  abound.  On  the 
edge  of  the  flooded  bottoms  of  the  Nueces  River  they  roosted  in  the 
partially  submerged  huisache  trees.  A  loud  gobble  just  at  dusk  led 
us  to  their  cover,  and  crouching  low  to  get  the  sky  for  a  background 
wc  could  see  the  big  forms  coming  in  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes, 
and  hear  the  strong  wing  beats  as  they  passed  on  to  alight  in  the 
huisaches  out  in  the  water.  When  the  noise  of  their  wings  and  the 
rattling  of  branches  had  subsided,  with  a  few  gobbles  from  different 
quarters  they  settled  down  for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  as 
the  darkness  began  to  thin  and  a  light  streak  appeared  in  the  east,  a 
long  loud  gobble  broke  the  stillness,  followed  by  gobble  after  gob- 
ble from  awakening  birds  in  different  parts  of  the  bottoms,  and 
before  it  was  half  daylight  the  heavy  whish  ichish  of  big  wings 
passed  overhead,  as  the  turkeys  with  strong,  rapid  flight  took  their 
way  back  to  the  higher  ridges.  Vernon  B.\iley. 

FAMILT  CRACmm.  CURRASSOWS   AND  QUANS. 

GENUS   OBTAIilS. 

811.  Ortalis  vetula  maccalli  Baird,    Chachalaca. 

Adults,  —  Upper  parts  plain  Aive,  slightly  glossed  with  bronzy  green  ; 
head  and  neck  tinged  with  doll  slaty  ;  tail  fan-shaped,  from  dusky  bronzy 
green  to  blue  black,  fan,  except  for  middle  feathers,  broadly  bordered 
with  white  ;  bare  skin  on  throat  orange  ;  chest  dull  grayish  green  ;  rest  of 
nnder  parts  dingy  huffy  brownish,  deepening  on  under  tail  coverts. 
Length  ;  19.75-24.00,  wing  7.50-8.50,  tail  9.00-10.50. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  northeastern  Mexico,  from  Vera  Cm/,  north 
to  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  in  Texas. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  a  twig-and-leaf -filled  cavity  of  a  mesquite-tree. 
Eggs :  8  or  4,  white,  rough,  and  strongly  granulated. 
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The  chachalaca  comes  into  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  of  Texas, 
but  probably  does  not  range  more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the 
Mexican  line.  It  keeps  within  the  mesqiiitc  and  chaparral,  where 
it  calls  from  the  treetops  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  pronouncing  its 
local  name,  eJiacIialac,  in  loud  tones.  Dr.  Merrill  says  that  it  is 
much  hunted  for  the  Brownsville  market. 

ORDER  COLUMB^:  PIGEONS. 
FAMIL7  COLX7MBID2]:  PIGEONS. 

KRY   TO   GENEKA. 

1.  Tarsus  shorter  than  side  toes. 
2.  Tail  slightly  rounded,  feathers  broad  at  tips  Columba,  p.  138. 

2'.  Tail  graduated,  feathers  narrow  and  pointed  at  tips. 

EctopiBteB,  p.  140. 
r.  Tarsus  longer  than  side  toes. 
2.  Wing  less  than  4. 

3.  Tiul  equal  to  or  longer  than  wing,  narrowing  to  a  point. 

Scardafella,  p.  143. 
8'.  Tail  shorter  than  wing,  wide  at  end   .    Columbigallina,  p.  143. 
2'.  Wing  more  than  5. 

3.  Tip  of  outer  quill  abruptly  narrowed    .     .     .     Leptotila,  p.  141. 
3'.  Tip  of  outer  quill  not  abruptly  narrowed. 

4.  Tail  feathers  12,  tail  rounded Melopelia,  p.  142. 

4'.  Tail  feathers  14,  tail  graduated   ....    Zenaidura,  p.  144). 

GENUS  COIiUMBA. 

General  Characters.  —  Tail  much  shorter  than  wing,  slightly  rounded, 
the  feathers  broad  and  rounded  or  nearly  square  at  tip ;  wings  pointed  ; 
side  toes  of  about  equal  lengfth. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Tail  banded faBciata,  p.  138. 

1'.  Tail  uniform  slaty  black flavirostria,  p.  140. 

312.  Columba  fasciata  Sa^.    Band-tailed  Pigeon. 

Afhilt  male.  —  End  of  tail  with  broad  —  two  inch  —  band^  pale  gray,  bor- 
dered above  by  black  ;  back  of  neck 
with  white  collar  adjoined  by  iridescent 
bronzy  patch  spreading  back  as  a 
greenish  wash ;  head  and  under  parts 
puiplish  pink,  fading  to  whitish  on 
^'^-  -^-  belly  ;  fore  part  of  back  tinged  with 

brownish,  hinder  part  bluish  gray;  wing  quills  blackish,  coverts  bluish 
gray,  faintly  edged  with  white.  Adult  female:  like  male  but  duller  and 
much  grayer ;  white  nuchal  band  often  obsolete,  iridescent  patch  restricted, 
head  grayish  instead  of  pink,  under  parts  largely  grayish.  Young :  with- 
out white  on  nape,  under  parts  dull  grayish,  tinged  with  brown  on  breast ; 
upper  parts  with  feathers  more  or  less  lightly  bordered  with  paler ;  head 
and  neck  dull  bluish  grav  in  male,  light  gravish  brown  in  female.  Ijength  * 
15-16,  wing  8.00-S.80,  tail  6.00-6.50. 
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Distribution.  —  Trausitioii  tone,  from  British  Columbia  south  through 
Mexico  to  Guatemala,  eastward  to  Colorado  and  to  western  Texas. 

Nest,  —  When  eggs  are  not  laid  on  the  ground  or  in  the  nest  of  some 
other  bird,  a  slight  platform  of  twigs  on  the  flat  limb  of  a  tree.  JEggs :  1 
or  2,  white. 

Food.  —  Mainly  acorns,  but  also  young  sycamore  balls,  g^in,  wild  ber^ 
lies,  such  as  elder,  salmon,  pigeon,  mulberry,  and  manzanita ;  and  honey 
from  the  century  plant  flowers. 

Though  the  band -tailed  pigeons  are  sometimes  common  in  the 
large  river-bottoms  where  cotton  wood  balls,  alder  seeds,  and  berries 
abound,  they  live  mainly  on  mast  and  breed  principally  on  the  edge 
of  Upper  Sonoran  zone  where  the  oaks  and  pines  intermingle.  The 
acorn  crop  of  the  year  apparently  governs  their  movements.  In 
good  acorn  winters,  Mr.  Grinnell  says,  they  sometimes  appear  in 
flocks  of  hundreds  in  the  oak  regions  of  southern  California.  Near 
Seattle,  Mr.  Rathbon  reports,  they  are  in  need  of  protection,  as  they 
are  hunted  so  continuously  that  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  rare 
birds. 

At  Beaverton,  Oregon,  Mr.  Anthony  has  found  them  abundant 
around  a  mineral  spring,  and  in  the  arid  mountains  of  the  southwest 
they  gather,  often  in  large  numbers,  at  the  springs  and  water  holes. 
When  they  come  flying  in  to  water  the  noise  of  their  wings  is  star- 
tling. It  is  a  loud  flapping,  as  different  from  the  musical  whirr  of 
the  mourning  dove  as  their  heavy  flight  is  from  the  light  swerving 
flight  of  the  dove,  and  as  the  square  tail  is  from  the  long  pointed 
one  of  the  dove.  Though  the  noise  made  by  the  wings  of  fasciata 
is  striking  at  all  times,  when  one  of  the  birds  project-s  himself  down 
a  mountain-side  on  his  way  to  water,  the  sound  produced  has  been 
compared  to  the  escape  of  steam  from  an  engine. 

The  band  on  their  tails  shows  sometimes  at  a  turn  in  flight,  but 
most  conspicuously  on  alighting,  for  then  they  spread  their  tails, 
and  at  a  distance  the  band  looks  almost  white. 

If  you  follow  the  pigeons  to  their  breeding-grounds  in  some  re- 
mote canyon  you  will  be  struck  by  the  owl-like  hooting  that  fills  the 
place,  and  you  will  locate  the  sound  here  and  there  along  the  sides 
of  the  canyon  at  dead  treetops,  in  each  of  which  a  solitary  male  is 
sunning  himself,  at  intervals  puffing  out  his  breast  and  hooting. 
The  hooting  varies  considerably.  Sometimes  it  is  a  calm  wlioo'-hoo- 
h4)o,  vihoo' -hoo-hoo^  at  others  a  spirited  hoop' -ah-wlwo' ,  and  again  a  two 
syllabled  whoo'-ugh,  made  up  of  a  short  hard  hoot  and  a  long  coo,  as 
if  the  breath  was  sharply  expelled  for  the  first  note  and  drawn  in  for 
the  second. 

The  breeding  season  has  been  said  to  cover  nearly  every  month  of 
the  year  in  Arizona,  and  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  Texas,  we 
found  nests  with  eggs  the  latter  part  of  August. 
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313.  Colvunba  flavirostris  Wagl.    Red-billed  Pigeon. 

Adult  male.  —  Head,  neck,  and  under  parts  diUl  pinkish  purple^  except 
for  tawny  chin,  slaty  belly  and  under  tail  coverts ;  wing  coverts  with  red- 
dish brown  patch,  fore  part  of  neck  brownish,  hinder  part,  wings,  and  tail 
bluish  gray,  blackish  on  quills  and  end  of  tail.  Adult  female :  similar  but 
smaller  and  duller.  Young :  colors  dull,  tinged  witli  ashy.  Length  :  13.75- 
14.60,  wing  about  7.50-7.80,  toil  5.40-5.50. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  parts  of  Texas  and  Lower  California, 
south  through  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Nest, — A  platform  of  twigs,  in  thickets  or  groves  of  ash-trees.  Egg: 
white. 

The  red-billed  pigeon  was  found  by  Mr.  Sennett  in  the  timber  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  He  says  it  is  a  secluded  bird,  and  that  its 
cooing  is  clear,  short,  and  rather  high-pitched. 

QENUS  ECTOFISTEB. 

315.  Ectopistes  migrratorius  (Linn.).    Passenger  Pigeon. 

Tail  nearly  as  long  as  wing,  graduated,  the  feathers  narrow  and  pointed 
at  tips ;  tarsus  short,  feathered  part  way  down  in  front ;  side  toes  unequal. 

Adult  male.  —  Head  and  neck  bluish  gray  ;  under  parts  deep  pinkish 
brown,  becoming  pinkish  on  sides  and  white  on  belly ;  nape  and  sides  of 
head  glossed  with  metallic  reddish  purple :  wing^  and  back  brown,  wings 
spotted  with  black ;  rump  bluish  gray,  tail  changing  from  blackish  on 
middle  feathers  to  white  on  outer  webs  of  outer  feathers ;  inner  webs  with 
black  and  rufous  spots.  Adult  female  :  similar  but  head  brownish,  pink 
of  under  parts  replaced  by  brown ;  metallic  gloss  less  distinct.  Young : 
feathers  of  fore  parts  tipped  with  white,  giving  a  mottled  appearance, 
quills  edged  with  rusty.  Length:  15.00-17.25,  wing  8.00-8.50,  tail  8.20- 
8.75.     Female  somewhat  smaller. 

DistribiUion.  —  Formerly  eastern  North  America  from  Hudson  Bay 
southward,  and  west  to  the  plains  ;  accidental  in  Nevada  and  Washii^ton. 
Now  nearly  extinct.  A  few  ^lairs  supposed  to  be  left  in  Canada,  Manitoba, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

QBNirS  ZENAIBITBA. 

316.  Zenaidura  macroura  (Xmn.).    Mourning  Dove. 

Tail  of  fourteen  fe.ithers,  gradnated,  more  than  two  thirds  as  long  as 

wing;  feathers  more  or  less  narrowed 
at  tips ;  wings  pointed ;  tarsus  naked  ; 
side  toes  of  unequal  length,  the  outer 
shortest ;  space  around  the  eye  bare. 
Fiff.  208.  Adult  male :  tail   bordered  with  white 

and  with  subterrainal  black  spots  ;  back 
and  wings  with  a  few  roundish  black  spots  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  brown  ;  top 
of  head  washed  with  bluish  gray,  sides  of  head  with  blue  black  spot  and 
pink  iridescence  ;  under  parts  brownish,  tinged  with  pink  on  breast.  Adult 
female  :  similar  but  paler  throughout,  with  little  if  any  bluish  gray  on  head, 
black  ear  spot  smaller,  and  metallic  gloss  less  distinct.  Young :  duller 
than  female,  without  metallic  gloss  or  distinct  ear  spot ;  feathers  of  upper 
parts  and  breast  with  grayish  tips.  Length:  11-13,  wing  5.70-6.10,  tail 
5.7(V0.50,  bill  ..•'>0-.55. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones 
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thronghoat  the  United  States,  and  Botithern  parts  of  Ontario.  Manitoba, 
and  British  Columbia,  mi(p*ating  to  Panama  and  the  West  Indies.  Migra- 
tory in  the  nordiem  part  of  its  range. 

Nest.  —  A  frail  platform  of  twigs  nsnally  on  a  flat  branch  10  to  20 
feet  from  the  ground,  but  also  on  the  ground,  on  cliffs,  in  cactus,  bushes, 
and  trees  as  high  as  50  feet  from  the  ground.     Eggs :  usually  2,  white. 

Food,  —  Snails  and  other  mollusks,  millepeds,  cicadas  and  other  insects, 
grain,  weed  seeds,  acorns,  berries,  and  plant  tops. 

The  free,  swift  flight  of  the  moumiug  dove  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  manages  his  airship  proclaim  him  a  traveler.  As  he 
shoots  by  overhead  he  cuts  the  air  with  the  hiss  of  a  bullet,  his 
plumage  almost  as  compact  and  smooth  as  the  nose  of  a  mauser, 
his  long  tail  narrowed  to  a  frictionless  knife-blade.  As  his  powerful 
wings  bear  him  swiftly  on,  their  least  turn  swerves  his  course,  but 
he  never  lessens  speed  till  the  goal  is  reached.  After  watching  him 
it  seems  small  wonder  that  he  should  be  a  cosmopolitan,  bound  to 
no  one  migration  route,  but  as  much  at  home  in  New  England  as 
Oregon,  in  Canada  as  southern  California. 

In  the  dry  part  of  Arizona  the  doves  often  nest  a  long  distance 
from  water,  but  fly  back  and  forth  to  it  in  pairs  or  small  companies 
twice  a  day.  The  old  mountaineers,  knowing  their  habits,  follow 
them  when  in  search  of  the  rare  water-holes. 

Although  the  doves  abound  in  remote  mountains  and  desert 
lands,  they  are  also  much  given  to  human  society,  and  often  nest 
around  barnyards  and  buildings,  where  they  pick  up  grain  that  has 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

As  many  of  the  doves  are  seen  in  pairs  during  the  winter.  Major 
Bendire  infers  that  a  number  remain  mated  throughout  the  year. 
He  renders  their  love-notes  as  coff,  cdO,  rlUi;  moo,  d&,  066,  666,  666. 

GENUS  liEFTOTUiA. 

318.  Leptotila  fulviventris  brachyptera  (Salvad.).    White- 
fronted  Dove. 

First  primary  abruptly  cut  out  near  end ;  tail  much  shorter  than  wings, 
rounded,  feathera  twelve ;  tarsus  naked ;  side  toes  nearly  equal.  Adult 
male :  forehead  and  throat  whitish,  breast  pale  pinkish ;  rest  of  under 
parts  whitish ;  back  of  head  and  fore  part  of  back  iridescent ;  rest  of 
upper  parts  dark  brown ;  tail  becoming  blackish,  tipped  with  white ; 
under  wing  coverts  and  axillars  deep  reddish  brown.  Adult  female  : 
similar  to  the  male  but  duller  colored,  and  metallic  gloss  less  distinct. 
Length:  11.50-12.50,  wings  0.00-0.50,  tail  4.25-4.50. 

Distribution.  —  Valley  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  and  south- 
ward to  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  Rather  bulky  for  a  dove,  made  of  branches  and  straw,  and 
placed  usually  in  thorny  bushes.     Eggs :  2,  cream  buff. 

Food.  —  Said  to  be  principally  fruit. 

The  white-fronted  dove  frequents  the  timber  of  the  lower  Rio 
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Graude  valley,  where  it  may  be  found,  Mr.  Seimett  says,  by  the 
peculiar  note  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  pigeons. 

GENUS  MEIiOFJDLIA. 

819.  Melopelia  leucoptera  (Linn.).    White- winged  Dove. 

Tail  rounded,  shorter  than  wing,  of  twelve  broad,  roonded  feathers; 

wings  pointed ;  bill  slender  and  length- 
ened, equaling  tarsus ;   a  large  bare 
space  around  eye.     Adult  male  :  wing 
T^^JJJ^^^^"^^^^         ivith    large    white  patch    on    coverts, 
^'  "  "  conspicuous  against  black  quills ;  tail 

bluish  gray,  broadly .  tipped  with  white  preceded  by  black,  two  middle 
feathers  brown  ;  sides  of  head  with  bluish  black  spot  next  to  bronzy  iri- 
descent patch ;  top  of  head  and  neck  dull  pinkish ;  rest  of  upper  parts 
brownish,  except  for  bluish  gray  of  lower  back ;  under  parts  soft  fawn 
color,  fading  to  whitbh.  Adult  female :  similar  but  smaller  and  duller. 
Young :  like  female  but  still  duller,  feathers  of  upper  parts  tipped  with 
paler  and  breast  with  rusty  tinge.  Length  :  11.0(K12.25,  wing  (5.30-6.80, 
taU  4.80-5.25. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  and  Tropical  zones  from 
Florida  and  Texas  to  Arizona,  and  south  through  Lower  California  and 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica..    Casual  in  Colorado. 

Nest.  —  A  frail  platform  of  interlaced  sticks,  lined  with  weeds,  dry 
grass,  and  often  mesquite  leaf  stems,  placed  in  mesquite,  walnut,  willow, 
or  cactus,  from  0  to  30  feet  from  the  ground.     Eggs :  2,  white. 

Food.  —  Insects,  small  seeds,  grain,  berries,  mesquite  beans,  and  cactus 
fruit. 

As  the  jay  seems  a  part  of  the  mountain  forest,  the  homed  lark 
of  the  prairie,  and  the  sage  thrasher  inseparable  from  the  sagebrush 
plains,  so  the  white-winged  dove  belongs  to  the  hot  cactus  and 
mesquite  valleys  of  the  lower  Colorado,  Gila,  and  Rio  Grande. 
Though  often  seen  perching  on  a  giant  cactus,  its  life  is  largely 
spent  in  the  mesquite,  and  its  plump  form  is  so  constantly  seen 
through  the  thin  mesquite  foliage  that  it  comes  to  seem  almost  like 
a  fruit  of  the  tree.  Now  the  dove  is  only  perching  there,  beside  a 
water-pool,  now  on  a  branch  acting  as  sentinel  while  a  hungry  flock 
is  down  in  a  patch  of  wild  sunflower  or  the  wheatfield  of  the 
rancheria ;  but  in  the  nesting  season  it  has  taken  up  its  abode  in 
the  tree  and  is  building  its  nest  and  rearing  its  young  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  thorny  branches. 

So  closely  is  it  associated  with  the  mesquite  country  that  even  its 
monotonous  whoo-hoo' -Iwo-hto  calls  up  pictures  of  desert  thorn-brush 
and  'dobe  walls,  over  which  the  large,  handsome  bird  is  flying  witli 
white  bands  outspread  on  wings  and  tail.  Its  note  is  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  coo  common  to  the  family.  To  make  it  the  dove  pulTs 
out  his  throat  like  a  pouter  pigeon,  emitting  the  curious  hollow 
sound  which  is  more  suggestive  of  the  hooting  of  an  owl  than  the 
languid  cooing  of  a  dove.  Vernon  Batley. 
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QENUS  OOLUMBIQAIiIiINA. 

820&  Columbigcdlina  passerina  pcdlesoens  {Baird).  Mxz. 

iCAM  Ground  Dovb. 

Wings  short  and  broad,  with  elongated  inner  secondaries  nearly  over- 
reaching primaries  in  the  folded  wing  ;  tail  shorter  than  wing,  nearly  even, 
of  twelve  broad  feathers ;  tarsus  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw. 
Adult  male:  back  of  head  and  neck  Uuish,  feathers 
suggesting  scales;  forehead,  sides  of  head,  and 
under  parts  pinkish ;  breast  feathers  brown  cen-  _ 
trolly ;  upper  parts  grayish,  wings  with  inner  webs  Fig.  210. 

of  quills  bright  reddish  brown,  coverts  with  blue 
black  spots ;  tail  nearly  even,  blackish,  except  for  middle  feathers  and 
white  comers.  Adult  female :  similar  but  much  duller,  pink  replaced  by 
pale  brownish,  blue  by  brownish  gray ;  spots  on  wing  coverts  brown. 
young :  like  female  but  duller,  more  grayish ;  feathers,  especially  on  upper 
parts,  tipped  with  whitish.     Wing:  3.«>0-^.(50,  exposed  culmen  .42-.47. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  and  Tropical  zones  from  Texas 
to  Arizona  and  south  through  Lower  California  and  other  parts  of  Mexico 
to  Central  America. 

Nest.  —  Small  and  sometimes  compact,  of  twigs  or  plant  stalks,  some- 
times  lined  with  a  few  straws,  placed  in  a  bush  or  tree  3  to  20  feet  from 
the  ground.     Eggs :  2,  usually  white. 

Food.  —  Small  seeds,  grain,  and  berries. 

The  ground  dove  is  a  friendly  little  bird,  staying  wherever  it  can 
find  seeds  or  refuse  grain,  whether  it  be  in  town  streets,  horse  cor- 
rals, or  on  the  picket  line  of  an  army  post.  In  the  fall,  when  weed 
seeds  are  abundant,  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  has  seen  flocks  of  fifty  about 
Tucson,  Arizona,  but  ordinarily  they  are  in  pairs  or  small  flocks. 

QENTTS   SCABDAFBIiIiA. 

321.  Scardafella  inca  (Less.).    Inca  Dove. 

Tail  double  rounded,  middle  and  outside  feathers  both  shorter  than 
those  between,  twelve  in  number,  all  narrow  and  tapering ;  tarsus  very 
short,  slightly  feathered  above.  Adults :  whole 
body  apparently  scaled ;  upper  parts  brownish ; 
inner  webs  of  wing  quills  mainly  reddish  brown ;  m    on 

tail  brown  and  black,  two  outer  feathers  largely  ^* 

white ;  under  parts  pale  g^yish  pink,  changing  to  buff  on  belly ;  under 
wing  coverts  partly  black.  Young :  similar  but  duller,  and  upper  parts 
somewhat  mottled  bv  occasional  whitish  tips  to  feathers.  Length :  8.00, 
wing3.70-3.7.>,  tail  4.00-4.40. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  of  Texas  and  southern  Arizona ;  south  through  Lower  California 
and  other  parts  of  Mexico  to  Nicaragua. 

Xest.  —  In  cactus,  mesquite,  acacias,  or  small  oaks,  5  to  10  feet  from 
the  ground,  made  of  twigs  and  grasses.     Eggs  :  2,  white. 

These  dainty  little  doves  are  more  than  half  civilized.  You  find 
them  on  the  roads,  in  the  barnyard,  the  orchard,  and  the  village 
street  —  rarely  away  from  ground  trampled  by  man.  They  join 
the  poultry  at  breakfast,  and  pick  the  grain  that  is  scattered  along 
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the  roads,  gatJiering  the  weed  seeds  by  the  way.  From  their  quick 
motions  and  constant  haste  one  might  think  they  were  catching 
fleeing  grasshoppers  rather  than  stationary  seeds.  They  go  patter- 
ing about,  bobbing  their  heads  and  keeping  up  a  rapid,  hard  little 
cooing  that  has  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  the  soft  dove  tones.  In  the 
breeding  season  this  is  the  first  thing  heard  in  the  morning,  and  it 
is  kept  up  well  into  the  glowing  heat  of  the  day,  usually  given 
from  the  ground,  but  sometimes  from  the  branches  of  trees. 

Vernon  Bailey. 


ORDER  RAPTORBS:   BIRDS   OP  PREY, 
(Families  Cathartid-k,  Falconidjb,  Stbiqidje,  Bubonid^.) 

FAMHiT  CATHARTIDiB:  VULTURES. 

KEY  TO  OENRRA. 

1.  Wing  :10  ormore Oymnogyps,  p.  144. 

r.  Wingless  than  25. 

2.  Head  red Cathartes,  p.  145. 

2'.  Head  black Catharlsta,  p.  146. 

GENUS  QYMNOGYPS. 

824.  Qymnogyps  oeklifornianus  (Shaw),    California  Vul- 
ture: Condor. 

Wing  30  or  more  ;  head  and  entire  neck  bare,  skin  smooth  ;  plumage  of 
under  parts  lanceolate  or  pencillat^  ;  head  much  elongated,  forehead  flat- 
tened ;  nostril  small,  its  anterior  end  acute  ;  bill  small,  mandibles  broader 
than  deep  ;  wings  folding  to  or  beyond  end  of  square  tail.  Adults :  head 
and  neck  bare,  yellow,  or  orange  in  life ;  bill  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  ; 
plumage  sooty  blackish  ;  outer  webs  of  greater  wing  coverts  and  second- 
aries grayishf  wing  coyerts  tipped  with  white  and  outer  secondaries  edged 
with  white;  axillars  and  under  wing  coverts  pure  white.  Young:  like 
adults,  but  neck  more  or  less  covered  with  sooty  grayish  down,  bill  and 
naked  skin  blackish  ;  brown  edg^ng^  of  feathers  of  upper  parts  producing 
a  scaled  effect ;  white  of  under  wings  and  gray  webbing  of  coverts  and 
secondaries  wanting.  Length  :  44-55,  extent  8^  to  nearly  11  feet;  weight 
20-25  pounds,  wing  30-35,  tail  15-18,  bill  1.50. 

Remarks.  — The  vulture  can  be  distinguished  in  the  field  by  its  great 
size  and  its  white  under  wing  coverts. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  ranges  of  southern  California  from  Monterey  Bay 
south  to  Lower  California,  and  east  to  Arizona. 

Nest.  —  A  cavity  or  recess  among  rocks,  or  hollow  in  a  stump,  log,  or 
tree  trunk.    Eggs :  1  or  2,  plain  grayish  green,  or  gpreenish  white. 

Food.  —  Carrion. 

To  come  upon  the  California  vulture  alive  and  free  is  like  sud- 
denly coming  to  a  giant  sequoia  towering  above  the  forest.  The 
sequoia  awes  you  with  the  feeling  of  immensity,  and  the  forest 
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trees  tbat  you  had  looketl  np  to  as  verj  large  arc  auddenly  dwarfed. 
The  same  tlirill  strikes  jou  when  overhead  the  great  wings  of  the 
vulture  spread  out  and  with  mighty  strolics  cany  the  huge  bird  in 
wide  circles  up  through  the  sky;  and,  as  you  look  down,  the  turkey 
buzzards  ^llng  below  seem  little  more  than  circling  swallows. 

Vernon  Baii^v. 

The  sight  of  a  single  California  vulture  is  more  than  ia  vouch- 
safed to  most  naturalists,  but  in  1894  Mr.  Stephens  actually  en- 
countered a  flock  of  twenty-six  of  these  magulAcent  birds. 

The  condor  is  certainly  one  of  the  glories  of  the  splendid  slate  of 
California,  and  every  patriotic  naturalist  should  do  his  part  to  enforce 
the  law  for  its  protection. 

OENDS   CATHABTBa 

325.  Cathartes  aura  (Ii'nn.).    Tobket  Vn.TuiiB. 

Whola  head  and  npper  part  at  neck  naked,  the  skiti  corrngaled  and 
Bparingiy   brutled ;    nostrilB   lar^,    elliptical ;    vinga 
long,  pointed,  folding- to  or  beyond  the  short  roand  tail,  i 
Adults  :  head   bnre   and   crimion  lu   life,  bill  white  ;  ^ 
lores  and  top  of  head  aometimeB  with  wart-like  papil- 
'  eck  and  under  pnrta  dull  black  ;  npper  par' 


broadly  edged  with  emjish  brown,  secondaries  edged 
with  gray  ;  ahaftji  of  quills  and  tail  feathers  varying 
from  pale  brown  to  yellowish  white.      Young:  like  Fig.  ^12. 

adults,  but  bill  and  naked  skin  blackish,  browuish  margins  to  wing  cov- 
erts less  distinct  Ltngth:  26-32,  extent  about  6  feet,  wing  20-2^,  Uil 
11-12,  bill  1. 

Dittribation.  —  Breeds  throughout  miiat  of  temperate  and  tropicnl  Amer- 
ica, from  the  ^Saskatchewan  south  ta  Patagonia. 

Egg3.  —  Laid  in  a  cavern,  a  cavity  between  rocks,  or  a  hollow  in  a  log, 
■tump,  or  tree  tmnk;  2,  while,  buSy.  or  greenish  white,  moie  ot  less 
spotted  er  blotched  with  rich  brown  and  purplish  gray. 

Fmd.  —  Carrion. 

One  of  the  moat  fmnillar  sights  In  southern  and  western  skies  is 
the  dork  form  of  the  tilrkey  buzzard  circling  and  soaring  on  out 
spread  wings,  its  black  body  flgure,  as  seen  from  below,  set  in  a 
bordering  of  gray  wing.  As  the  birds  float  in  the  sky  apparently 
waflcd  by  every  passing  breeze  they  are  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
over  the  land  outspread  beneath  them,  and  bo  <iuiekly  discover  any 
carrion  tluit  the  rauchmon,  who  are  numbered  among  their  con- 
stituents, find  it  quite  unnecessary  to  bury  their  offal,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  good  offices  of  this  self- constituted  garbage  com- 
mittee of  Nature's  Board  of  Health.  Along  the  Columbia  River  the 
buzzards  dispose  of  the  dead  Qsh  on  the  shores. 

PYom  the  character  of  their  food  and  their  habit  of  eating  ou  the 
ground  instead  of  carrying  their  quarry  to  a  tree,  the  bills  and  feet 
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of  the  vultures  are  modified  from  the  hawk  types.  The  bill  is  less 
sharply  pointed  and  powerful,  while  the  feet  instead  of  having 
curved  talons  have  an  elongated  middle  toe  well  adapted  to  walking 
on  the  ground,  or  steadying  the  large  body  as  the  bird  stands  on  the 
carrion  it  is  devouring. 

When  walking,  the  vultures  often  hold  their  wings  out  at  their 
sides,  harpy  fashion  ;  and  sometimes  as  they  rise  they  fly  so  low  over 
your  head  that  you  hear  a  loud  puff,  puff,  puff,  puff,  as  they  flap  past. 

While  usually  solitary  or  in  scattered  companies  they  gather 
quickly  at  a  carcass,  and  at  night  often  assemble  in  large  flocks  to 
roost  in  a  favorite  grove  of  cottonwoods.  Mr.  Evermann  reports  over 
a  hundred  roosting  in  a  eucalyptus  grove. 

QSirUB  OATHABIBTA. 

326.  Catharistaurubu  (Ft€i7/.).    Black  Vulture. 

Head  naked,  but  feathers  of  neck  running  up  behind  to  a  point  on  tlie 
back  of  the  head ;  nostrils  narrow  ;  wings  not  folding  to  the  end  of  the 
short,  even,  or  emarginate  tail.  Adults :  head  bare,  blackish,  byi  blackish, 
with  yellowish  or  whitish  tip ;  whole  body  dull  black ;  wing  quills  with 
white  shafts,  and  webbing  on  under  side  hoary  whitish.  Length :  23-27, 
extent  about  54,  wing  16.50-17.50,  tail  7.50-8.50,  bill  .90-.95. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  and  Tropical  zones  from  the 
Atlantic  to  western  Texas,  and  from  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  and  Kansas 
south  over  most  of  South  America.  Straggles  to  New  England  and  South 
Dakota. 

Eggs.  —  Laid  on  the  ground  under  bushes  or  logs,  or  on  rocks  ;  I  to  3, 
pale  grayish  gfreen,  irregularly  marked  around  the  larger  end  witii  brown 
and  sometimes  Uvender. 

Food.  —  Carrion. 

Although  the  turkey  buzzard  and  black  vultures  resemble  each 
other  in  general,  you  can  recognize  the  black  vulture  in  the  sky  at 
a  glance  by  the  shortness  of  its  square  tail.  You  also  come  to  dis- 
tinguish its  flight,  for  while  a  turkey  buzzard  sails  around  smoothly 
on  a  level,  the  black  vulture's  short  wings  and  abbreviated  tail  often 
give  its  body  a  peculiar  tilt  and  a  bat-like  effect  of  climbing  up  the 
air.  In  flying  to  the  ground,  its  whitish  under  wing  tips  are  a 
striking  character. 

FAMIL7  FALCONIDiB:   FALCONS.   HAT^KS,  EAGLES. 

ETC. 

ICEY  TO  OENBRA. 

1.  Wing  17-21. 


2.  Claws  all  the  same  length,  rounded  on  under  side.  ^^*     • 

Pandlon,  p.  172. 
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2'.  Claws  not  all  the  same  length,  grooved  on  nnder  side. 

3.  Tarsus  feathered  to  base  of  toes AquUa,  p.  16S. 

8'.  Tarsus  not  feathered  to  base  of  toes ....  Haliaeetua,  p.  165. 

r.Wing  less  than  17.  TvwTWT^C!^^? 

2.  Wing^  with  only  one  or  two  quills  cut  out  on     *\\^\i!^^^^  i 


inner  webs. 


Fig.  214. 


3.  Nostril  circular,  with  conspicuous  bony  tubercle. 

Falco,  p.  165. 

Fig.  215.     3'.  Nostril  not  circular,  without  bony  tubercle. 


iliHiM  ^'  '^'^  deeply  forked. 

lUanoldes,  p.  148. 


Fig.  218. 


Fig.  216. 
4'.  Tail  not  deeply  forked. 
Fig.  217.  5.  Tarsus  minutely  scaled  in  front    .     .  ElaniiB,  p.  148. 

5'.  Tarsus  coarsely  scaled  in  front. 

Ictinla,  p.  149. 
2'.  Wing*  with  three  to  five  quills  cut  out  on  inner 
webs. 
3.  Face  with  owl-like  ruff  of  stiff  feathers. 

Circiis.  p.  150. 
3'.  Face  without  owl-like  ruff  of  stiff  feathers. 

4.  Legs  feathered  to  toes Archlbuteo,  p.  162. 

4'.  liegs  not  feathered  to  toes. 


^   6.  Nostrils  oblique  snd  linear,  slanting  forward  to  cut- 
ting edge  of  bill Polyborus,  p.  171. 


Fig.  219.  5'.  Nostrils  not  oblique  or  linear. 

6.  Tail  decidedly  more  than  two  thirds  as  long  as 
wing. 
7.  Lores  nearly  naked   .    .    .  Parabuteo.  p.  154. 
7'.  Lores  densely  feathered     .    Acclpiter,  p.  161. 
6'.  Tail  not  more  than  two  thirds  as  loi^  as  wing. 
7.  Primaries  exceeding    secondaries   by  less    than 
naked  front  of  tarsus    .    Urubitlnga,  p.  ICO 
7.  Primaries  exceeding  secondaries  by  much  more 
than  naked  front  of  tarsus. 
8.  Adults  with    under  parts    barred    gray  and 
white  ;  wing  less  than  four  times  as  long  as 

tarsus Aaturixia,  p.  161. 

8'.  Adults  with  under  parts  not  barred  gray  and 
white ;  wing  more  than  four  times  as  long  as 
tarsus Buteo,  p.  155. 
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QENDS  BI.AKOIDS8. 

327.  Elanoides  forflcatus  (Linn).  Swallow-tailed  Kitb. 
Wings  lanB.  slender,  acute  i  toil  forkeil,  and  nearly  as  long  aa  wing; 
feet  short  hat  itout;  tatsua  feathered 
abont  half  way  down  in  front ;  bill  nther 
weak.  Adults:  pnre  white  except  for 
back,  wings,  and  tail,  which  are  blackiah, 
gloesed  with  bruniy  purple.  Young:  head 
and  neck  streaked,  back  browniah,  with 
greenish  instead  of  purple  glon ;  wings 
and  tail  feathers  narrowly  dpped  with 
white.  Length  :  ie.oO~25.oO,  wing  15.40- 
n.70,  oater  tail  feathers  12.50-14.50,  bill 


Diiirii 


south 


FiR.  220. 

The  Bwnllow. tailed  kltu  livi' 


Stiiith  America,  and.  in  the  TTntUd 
»,  from  the  Carolinas  west  to  the 
na;  casually  tfl  Colorado  and  sonth- 
n  New  England.  Breeds  irresalarly 
ronghont  its  United  States  range. 
Neil.  —  In  lope  of  tall  trees,  uanally 
AT  watercoiimeSf  made  of  dry  twigs  and 

hite  or  boffr,  boldly  spotted  or  blotched! 
liefly  around  larger  end.  with  brawns. 
Food,  —  Munly  reptiles  and  inseots. 


«  mainly  on  the  wing  and  by  virtTip  oE 
its  long  tnil  has  a  reranrknlily  graceful  flight.  When  huuliag  it 
flies  close  to  the  ground  like  a  marsh  liAwk.  but  at  other  times  sails 
above  tlic  trcetops.  sometimes  so  far  above  that  it  ttikes  a  good  eye 
to  see  it.  The  kite  picks  up  both  food  and  nestiug  materials  while 
on  the  wing,  rarrying  its  food  in  il»i  talons  and  eating  as  it  goes. 
Itscall-noteshave  been  given  asa  shrill,  kcene.^-e  or  jce-icc-ire.  uttered 
in  a  high  key  which  carries  a  long  distanec. 

QBims  siiAima 
328.  Elanu8leucurus(Vi"fiW.).    Wuitk-tailhd  Kctk. 

Dill  rather  wenk  and  compressed i  feet  very  small;  tamuH  feathered 
half  way  down  in  front,  and  below  covered  with  minute  roaodish  scales; 
cUwK  not  grooved  lieneath  :  hind  toe  very  short,  claws  all  small  and  little 
curved  ;  wings  nearly  or  abont  twice  as  long  as  tail,  pointed,  first  and 
second  qnills  emarginate,  the  feathers  broad,  obtuse  at  tips.  Attalts: 
under  parts  white,  npper  parts  plain  bluish  f^y,  except  for  aihltr  top  of 
head  and  tail,  and  black  patches  aronad  rge  and  on  shotdders.  I'nun^ .-  re- 
sembling adnlts.  but  tinged  with  rusty,  eiteiudvely  on  under  parts  :  upper 
parts  indistinctly  streaked ;  wing  fearers  tipped  with  white ;  tail  with  an 
indistinct  subtemiinal  duskv  bnnd.  Length:  l.i.l->-l<t.To,  wing  ll.riO- 
13.;i0,  tail  .-1.1)0-7.40,  bill  .(m-.W1. 

Diatribution-  —  Tropical  America,  except  the  Weqt  Indies  ;  north  in  the 
United  States  to  abont  the  Intilude  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific  ooait, 
St  Lonis  in  the  interior,  and  South  Carolimi  in  the  east 
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Neil.  —  Generally  in  live  oalu,  made  of  twigs,  lined  with  Btabble  and 
gTSHseB.  Eggs ,-  3  to  5,  groaiid  color  white,  heavily  marked  arei  entire 
anrface  vith  blotches  of  red  and  brawu. 

Food.  —  Small  snakea,  licanb,  f  n^,  and  inaecta  such  aa  graaahappera 
and  heetleo. 

Tbe  wliit«- tailed  kites  frequent  lowland  valleys,  breeding  when 
posaible  near  streams  or  marshi^  wliere  tlicj  hide  their  nesta  in  the 
%o\«  of  oaks  or  niUows. 

Their  Hlgbt,  Mr.  Chester  Barlow  says,  is  graceful  and  often  quite 
rapid,  though  it  lacks  the  dash  of  the  falcons.  When  hunting  early 
in  the  morning,  both  birds  often  go  together,  when  they  may  tie 
seen  hovering  motionless  in  the  air  like  sparrow  hawks.  Their 
principal  call-note  Wr.  Barlow  gives  as  u  plaintive  musical  whistle. 

The  kites  are  resident  in  the  oak  groves  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and 
frequent  the  marshes  about  Ban  Francisco  Bay,  where  Mr.  W.  K. 
Fisher  has  found  them  catching  large  numbers  of  the  California 
meadow  mouse. 

OBNDS  lOTINIA. 
329.  IctiDia tnissiBSippiensis  {WiU,).    Mississippi  Eitb. 

Bill  small  biit  cobnat,  ontting  edge  of  upper  mandible  acalloped;  wii^a 
and   lail   moderate,    two  outer    primaiiea 
n  inner  web,    and    next   two 


tjly  feathered  about  half  way  down  in 
front,  then  croaaed  by  large  scales ;  enter 
and  middle  toea  connected  by  web  fur  whole 
length  oE  liaaal  joint  of  middle  toe ;  claws 
■tout,  mnch  cnrved.  Adails :  head  and 
band  across  wtnjf  grayiah  white;  under 
parta  dark  gray  ;  tipper  parts  biuiih  tlale.  with 
black  tail  and  long  black  wing  qnilla ;  quills 
with  dnll  reddish  brown  webbing.  Young: 
head  atreaked  black  and  white,  whiter 
on  throat ;  under  parte  whitiah,  heavily 
streaked  with  dark  brown  and  boify  ;  upper 
parts  blackish,  feathers  with  convex  edges 
brown,  gray,  nr  while ;  tnil  and  wing  quills 
black  tipped  with  white,  and  withont  rufous 
wehbiog.  Lrnglh  .-  ia.00-15,.'i0,  wing  10.00- 
I2.:l0,  tail  0-7. 

Diilribation.  —  Breeds  chiefly  in  Lower  Fiom  WoloiiniL  Survtj,  U,  a  Dipt 
Sonoran  tone   of  the  southeastern  United  "  „f^,|^!"'*' 

States,  westward   to  western  Teiaa.  south  ''^-  "'■ 

to  Guatemala;  casually  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone  to  PoDnaylTauia,  Wiaeon- 
«in,  and  Dakota. 

f/rsl.  —  Usually  an  old  one  of  ila  own  or  aame  other  bird,  in  a  high  tree- 
t<ip;  remodeled  by  patching  up  tbe  aides  with  a  few  sticks  and  lining; 
with  Spanish  moss  or  green  leaves,  Eyga :  '2  or  3,  pale  bluish  green, 
lUHpotted. 

Food.  —  Lizards,  small  snakes,  nnd  fn^s.  tr^ther  with  iuaects,  auch  as 
the  larger  beetles,  grassboppera,  and  locuata. 
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This  sturdy  little  kite,  with  its  quick  flight  and  graceful  form  and 
motions,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  falcon,  but  its  weak  bill  and 
talons  give  it  an  un-falcon-like  character  and  mode  of  life.  Its  prey, 
instead  of  being  birds  and  mammals,  is  mainly  of  such  low  order  as 
insects,  snakes,  and  frogs,  and  its  hunting  consequently  lacks  the 
excitement  of  the  chase.  It  is  seen  flying  low  over  the  prairies 
among  the  brush  patches,  or  going  from  tree  to  tree  along  the 
streams.  Vernon  Bailet. 

QENUS  OIBOtTB. 

331.  Cirous  hudsonius  (Linn.).    Marsh  Hawk. 

Bill  with  conspicuous  bristles ;  face  encircled  by  an  owl-like  ru£P  of  short 
feathers;  tanus  slender,  much  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw;  a  basal 
web  between  middle  and  outer  toes ;  claws  large  and  sharp,  much  curved ; 
four  outer  primaries  cut  out  on  inner  webs,  second  to  fifth  on  outer  webs. 
Adtdt  male :  body  bluish  slate,  streaked  with  white  and  becoming  pure 
white  on  rump  and  belly ;  under  parts  lightly  specked  with  reddish  brown ; 
tail  with  6  or  8  bands,  one  nearest  end  widest  and  blackest ;  tips  of  wing 
black.  Adtdt  female  and  young :  brown  or  rusty,  more  or  less  streaked. 
Length:  19.50-24.00,  wing  12.1K)-16.00,  tail  8.80-10.50. 

Remarks.  —  The  facial  ruff  and  large  white  rump  patch  are  enough  to 
distingnish  the  marsh  hawk  in  any  plumage. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  Alaska  and  Hudson  Buy  to  the  southern 
border  of  the  United  States  and  winters  from  about  latitude  40°  southward 
to  Panama  and  Cuba. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  a  marsh  or  prairie  on  the  ground  among  rushes,  grass, 
or  bushes,  made  of  dry  grass  strengthened  with  sticks  and  lined  sparsely 
with  feathers.  Eggs :  generally  4  to  6,  pale  greenish  or  bluish  white,  plain, 
or  blotched  and  spotted  with  pale  buff  and  brownish. 

Food.  —  Largely  meadow  mice,  young  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  ground 
squirrels ;  also  lizards,  frogs,  snakes,  birds,  and  insects. 

Marsh  hawk  and  mouse  hawk  are  both  appropriate  names  for  these 
soft-wlHged  still-hunters.  Fields,  marehes,  and  prairies  are  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  you  may  see  them  sailing  slowly  and  smoothly 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  grass  tops,  with  round  owl-like  face 
and  large  eyes  turned  to  the  ground  beneath,  and  wings  ready  for  a 
quick  dive.  Woe  to  the  mouse  or  gopher  that  moves  in  the  grass 
under  those  eyes  !  Birds  are  not  such  easy  prey,  and  few  are  cap- 
tured except  wounded  game  birds.  Broken-winged  quail,  grouse, 
or  ducks  are  not  left  to  suffer  long.  They  arc  quickly  discovered 
and  eaten. 

The  intelligent  farmer  usually  recognizes  the  value  of  this  hawk 
and  the  fact  that  it  almost  never  touches  his  poultry.  He  sees  it 
skimming  over  his  meadows  and  diving  into  the  grass  for  mice,  and 
wisely  lets  it  live;  but  nevertheless  he  would  be  surprised  if  he 
could  figure  out  how  many  dollars  it  saves  him  during  the  year. 

Vernon  Bailet. 


MARSH   HAWK 
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aiiimjS  AOOIPITBB. 
Geiierai  Charaelm.  —  Ueul  Bmall.  wings  bLotI,  tail  and  legs  long;   three 
to  fire  uatar  primarieB  out  out  on  inner  webs;   tail  square  or  rounded, 
abont  eqaal  to  length  uf  wing. 

I.  Under  parts  gray,  finely  barred  with  ligiag  lines. 

2,  Upper  piirtH  clear  bluUh  gray BtrloapllltU,  p.  ir>:>. 

2'.  Upper  parts  slaty  bine  inolining  to  sooty  .  .  .  HtrlatnltU.  p.  ir>:i. 
r.  Under  parts  white,  coanely  barred  witb  reddish  brown. 

2.  Toil  rounded oooperll,  p.  I5:>. 

2.  Tail  BTen  or  emarginate v«lox,  p.  ];>1. ' 

SubBeniu  Aootpltar. 
Length  20  or  less ;  tarsus  feathered  for  one  third  or  leas  of  its  length. 

33a.  Accipiter  velox  ( WiU.).    Nhakp-uiinniid  Hawk. 

Adult  malt.  —  Under  parts  wbit«,  heavily  barred  and  spotted  with  reddish 
brown ;  ufiprr  jmtIi  ntarlg  uni/brni  bluish  gray ;  tail  rcea  or  itiglillji  nMchrd, 
with  three  or  four  narrow  blackish  bands. 
and  narrciv  white  tip.  ^rfu/f/two;*  ;,siniilar, 
but  duller,  less  blue  above,  lees  reddish  below. 
Young:  upper  parts  dark  brown,  edged  with 
rusty  and  with  hints  of  white  spotting  ;  under 
parts  white,  often  tinged  with  buffy,  streaked 
vertically  with  brown ;  sides  and  flanks  barred 
with  reddish  brown.  Halt:  length  lO.OU-II.Vl. 
wIng».IO--7.IO,taiir).8IMI.10.  Ftmcdc  length 
Vi.:*y-\\S*).  wing  7.80-8.80,  tail  ll,(10-N.ai. 

Jtfiaarti.  —  The  yonng  are  decidedly  larger 
than  the  adults,  and  the  breast  niarkings  are 
vertical  instead  of  hotiiontal. 

Dittribulion.  —  Breeds  thronghoot  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Britiah  provinces  as  fur  north 
as  the  Arctic  circle :  winters  from  41^  north : 
■outhward  to  (lualeniala. 

Hut.  —  A  remodi'led  one  of  crow,  magpie.      . 

orsquirrel,  or  if  new.  made  of  drv  sticks  spamelv  Irom  Bininini;«l  Survij.  i',  s, 
lined  with  inner  Itnrk  or  green  leaves;  pldued  Drpi. o(  Aitr^^iiun. 

usually  in  a  dense  conifer,  abont  twenty  feet 

from  the  ground.  Kygi:  4  or  ■'>,  pale  bluish  or  greenish  white,  fading  to 
dnll  fi^yish  white,  nioet  irregularly  and  heavily  blotched,  spotted,  and 
marbled  with  bruwii :  in  some  specimens  ground  color  almost  hidden  by 
confluent  bruwti  markings. 

Food.  —  Chiefly  birds  and  young  poultry,  with  a  few  mice,  reptiles, 
batrachiana.  and  insects. 

Amoti;^  the  luiwki4  the  sliHrp-slnniiet!  is  it  veritahte  busliwliai'kvr. 
His  light  body,  short  win^.  niul  Inng  tail  enable  him  to  double  and 
turn  among  the  bnisli  nnil  bmnchea.  and  in  a  nolaelesa.  fox-like  way 
pouiiL-c  over  a  lio<1g(-ri>n'  or  briixli  heap  into  the  iniilsC  of  a  flock  of 
aparrowB,  Bwoop  under  Uie  low  braothes  and  pick  hin  bird  from  the 
ground,  or  dart  thmugh  llie  tri'dops  unil  snaicli  one  in  niid  sir  from 
tbe  mjdst  of  a  atnrlled  fluck. 
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His  small  size  is  so  inucli  more  than  compensated  by  his  audacity 
that  one  bird  often  becomes  the  terror  of  a  poultry  yard,  taking  Uie 
small  and  balf-growu  chickens  regularly  and  sometimes  killing  and 
eating  a  [uU-grown  hen  of  many  times  its  own  weight. 

Vkrsob  Bailey. 

83S.  Aooipiter  cooperii  {Bonap.).    Coopkb  Hawk. 

Adult  mait.  —  Under  parta  white,  heavil;  spotted  and  barred  with  rad- 
di«h  brown;  top  of  litad  tJacJc coatTBSt»d  with 
bluish  gray  of  back  ;  tail  rounded,  with  3  or  4 
black  bands  and  Damw  white  tip.  AdidI 
/emote:  upper  parts  dnllet  and  less  bluish 
than  in  m^e  ;  top  of  head  more  brown- 
ish black ;  hind  neck  and  sides  of  head 
washed  with  doll  rusty.  Young:  npper 
parts  dark  brown,  with  rusty  edging  and 
BDggestion  of  white  spotting ;  under  parts 
stTsaked  vertically.  Male  :  length  14-17, 
wing  8.8B-9.40,  t^l  7.80-8.;«).  FenaU: 
ieagth  lS-20,  wing  10.10-11.00,  taU  U.OO- 
10.60. 

Diitributioa.  —  Braeds  throu([hout  the 
United  Stales  and  southen  British  Pro- 
vinces, wintering- raenlarly  from  about  lati- 
tude iff  southward  to  southern  Mexico. 
though  ooSBsionally  staying  in  Bonthern 
Canada. 

Nest.  — In  trees,  20  to  60  feat  from  the 
ground,  often  a  remodeled  one  of  other 
hawks,  crows,  or  sqnirrela,  balky,  made  of 


m  Bigl«lnl  Surrcr.  U 


hawks,  crows,  or  sqnirrola,  balky,  mt 
large  sticks  and  lined  with  coneb 
bark.     Eggi :  usually  4  or   5,  pale  ' 


white  to  greenish   white, 
with  brown  or  pale  buffy. 

Food.  —  Atmoat  entirely  wild  birds  and  poultry,  but 
mammals,  reptiles,  batrschians,  and  insects. 

"Cooper's  hank,  which  resembles  the  sharp-shf  nncd  hawk  closely  in 
everything  except  size,  is  less  northern  in  its  distribution.  .  .  .  The 
food  of  this  hawk,  like  that  of  its  smaller  congener,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  wild  birds  and  poultry,  though  from  its  superior  size  and 
strength  It  fs  able  to  cope  successfully  with  much  larger  birds,  and 
hence  Is  much  more  to  be  dreaded.  .  .  .  The  flight  of  tiiis  species 
is  very  rapid,  Irregular,  and  usually  Is  carried  at  no  great  height 
from  the  ground,  in  ail  these  particulars  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  sharp-shinned  bawk."    (Fislicr.) 
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12  inohes.  Adulti;  ouder  parts  vlth 
whitish  gronnd  uniformly  covered  with 
Jineis  patciled  gray  ligzagt,  touched  ap 
with  dark  ah&ft  gtret^ ;  npper  parts 
dark  bluish  gray,  with  black  shaft  streaks, 
Uid  becoming  black  on  head  ;  tail  btniah 
gnj,  more  or  less  tipped  with  white  and 
crossed  b;  about  four  dusky  bauds, 
sometimes  obBoUte  on  the  upper  aur. 
face,  youn^.-  upper  parts  duU  brown, 
head  and  neck  streaked  with  batty  sal- 
mon, and  rest  of  upper  parts  spotted  aud 
edged  with  pale  buffy  sod  whitish ; 
BDdar  parts  bright  buffy,  broadly 
■treaked  villi  dark  brown.  Maie  .- 
lei^th  22.00,  wing  12.00-13.25.  taU  B.aO- 
10.60.  Femo/e .-length 2J^, wing  13.50- 
14.23,  tail  ll.&0-ia.75. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  northera  and 
easleni  North  America,  chieCy  north  of 
the  United  States  but  west  to  eaatern 

parts  of  Waabington  and   Oregon,  and    „        „,,,.,  „  .,    „ 

soutii  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  aa  tar  ae    *^'™  ^'^'"iJu^iSi^'  *'  ^'•'  "' 
central  New  Mexico.  ng.  224.    OMluwk. 

Nat.  —  Placed    liigh    up  in  a    large 
tree,  ^nerally  an  evergreen,  a  bulky  compact  mass  of  tw^.  lined  with 
soft  Inner  bark,  weed  stalks,  or  leaves,  aurrouiided  by  loosely  arranged 
Sticks.    Eggs  ;  2  to  5,  pale  bluish  white,  unspotted. 

Fuod.  —  Kabbits  and  other  rodents,  bat  mainly  poultry,  ducks,  grouse, 


Aa  the  goshawk  breeds  iu  the  mounlainB  or  in  the  far  nortli  it  Is 
little  ia  evidence  escept  in  winter,  hat  tbcn  it  cciinea  down  into  the 
valleys  and  even  out  over  the  deep  snow  of  the  middle  prairica. 

Game  birds  and  poultry  sufEer  more  from  it  llwn  from  any  hawk, 
and  its  rapid  flight,  size,  strength,  aud  daring  combine  to  make  it 
thi-  most  destructive  of  the  American  birds  of  prey. 

834a.  A,  a.  striBtulus  Bidga.    Webtekn  Qobhawk. 
Like  A.  atricapiiiwi  bat  darker ;  upper  parts  from  dark  blnish  gra' 


□  ottied. 


IT  to 

rked 

ypper  parts 


■ooty  black ;  under  parts  dark  gray,  more  heavil 

with  dark  shaft  streaks ;  belly  and  thighs  barred. 

brownish  black,  with  buify  and  roaty  streakinga  and  edeings;  stripes  o 

lower  parts  broader  tban  in  A.  atricapillus,  and  deep  black  |  tail  with  four 

blackiah  banda. 

Distriiulion.  —  From  Sitka  south  to  California  and  Idaho,  and  east  to 
Colorado. 

Nest,  —  In  tall  trees,  made  of  stdcka  lined  with  inniper  or  other  hark, 
grasa,  tree  moss,  weed  stalks,  and  inne  needles.  Eggs:  S  to  5,  indiatin- 
guiahable  from  those  of  A.  alriaq)iUas. 

Food.  —  Eapecially  game  birds,  such  as  sooty,  raffed,  and  sharp-tailed 

"  According  to  my  obaervatious.  the  general  habits  of  the  western 
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goshawk  are  very  similar  to  those  of  its  eastern  relative.  It  is 
equally  destructive  to  small  game  of  all  kinds  ...  as  well  as  to 
the  fowls  of  the  poultry  yard.  While  nowhere  abundant,  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Blue  Mountain 
region  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  breeds  in  suitable  localities 
where  food  is  plenty.  Duriug  spring  and  summer  it  is  seldom  seen 
in  the  more  open  districts,  though  it  is  abundant  enough  later  on, 
when  the  heavy  snows  drive  the  game  into  the  foothills  and  lower 
valleys.  .  .  .  Besides  a  shrill  scream  of  anger,  they  have  a  call -note 
resembling  the  word  *  keeah,  keeah,'  or  '  kree-ah/  frequently  re- 
peated, this  note  being  often  uttered  in  the  early  spring."  (Bendire.) 

GENUS  FABABUTEO. 

386.  Farabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi  {Aud.).    Hashis  Hawk. 

Lores  nearly  naked  and  bristled  ;  middle  toe  much  shorter  than  naked 
front  of  tarsus ;  inner  webs  of  five  outer  quills  cut  out.  Adults :  upper 
parts  dark  brown,  reddish  broum  on  shoulders,  under  wing  coverts  and 
thighs ;  tail  black  with  white  base,  white  coyerts,  and  broad  white  band  at 
tip.  Young :  under  parts  broadly  streaked  with  dark  brown  on  bujf y  and 
whitish  g^und ;  upper  parts  dark  brown,  streaked  on  head  and  neck  with 
yellowish  brown ;  back  marked  with  rufous,  scapulars  deep  rufous ;  rump 
white ;  tail  like  adult,  but  with  white  terminal  band  narrower,  and  inner 
webs  of  feathers  barred.  Male:  length  17.50-2 LOO,  wing  12.35-13.75, 
tail  9.80-10.20,  bill  .90-.05.  Female:  length  21-24,  wing  14.25-14.50,  tail 
10.80-1 1.00,' bUl  1.08-1.10. 

Distribution,  —  From  Mississippi  to  southern  California,  and  south 
through  Lower  California  and  other  parts  of  Mexico  to  Panama. 

Nest.  —  A  platform  of  sticks,  lined  with  grass,  bark,  moss,  and  roots 
placed  in  cactus,  Spanish  bayonet,  mesquite,  or  other  trees.  Eggs ;  2  to  4, 
soiled  white,  occasioiudly  greenish,  unmarked,  or  spotted  lightly  with  pale 
brown  or  lavender. 

Food.  —  Largely  offal,  mammals,  small  reptiles,  and  occasionally  birds. 

In  southern  Texas  the  rich  rufous  marks  and  swift,  clear-cut  flight 
of  the  Harris  hawk  soon  become  pleasantly  familiar,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  hawks  that  are  both  common  and  tame  on  the  coast  prairies.  He 
is  so  tame  that  as  you  drive  by  a  telegraph  pole  on  which  he  is  perch- 
ing he  will  sometimes  stand  calmly  on  one  foot  looking  down  upon 
you  with  statue-like  indifference.  In  the  mesquite  thickets  you 
may  meet  one  at  close  quarters  as  he  dashes  under  the  thorny  bushes 
in  quest  of  wood  rats,  ground  squirrels,  aud  the  small  game  that 
abounds  in  these  dwarf  forests ;  and  sometimes,  as  happened  one 
day  when  we  drove  along  the  Nueces  River,  you  will  see  him  sit- 
ting on  a  low  branch  feasting  on  a  wood  rat  captured  at  the  door  of 
its  stick  house  close  by.  If  you  chance  near  the  hawks'  nest  a  long 
harsh  Buteo-like  scream  may  make  you  look  up  to  find  one  or  both 
anxious  birds  circling  overhead.  A  nest  that  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  owners  in  Texas  was  in  the  top  of  a  moss-hung  hack- 
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beny,  and  on  climbing  the  tree  I  found  a  heavy  plutform  of  sticka 
three  feet  wide  lined  with  Spanish  moss.  The  youug  blundered  out 
on  my  approach,  showing  the  nest  t«  be  fairly  covered  witli  bones 
of  wood  rats.  There  were  a  dozen  skulls,  and  bones,  legs,  skin, 
and  fur  were  strewn  over  the  neat.  Ykrkon  Baii.gv. 

OENlrS   BUTBO. 

Genera!  Characieri.  — Siz«  medium  nod  large,  form  heav;  ;  wiogalauger 

than  tail ;  emsiijiiuite  primarita  :]  or  4 ;  sexos  alike  or  similar ;  female 


I.  Three  onter  priniariea  with  inner  '       "^  "->- 
webs  distinctly  cut  out  'S^^Si— y 

2.  PrimarieR  exceeding  secoodHriea 

b;  nearly  length  of  tail.  Fig.  ■iis. 

■euuDttl,  p.  158. 

2',  PrimarieB  exceeding  secondaries  by  niiieh  Itres  than  length  of  taiU 

■i.  Wing  over  14 Bwainsonl,  p.  l!>e. 

S'.WingDnderll.'iO plktyptaiUB,  p.  16a 

I '.  Four  onter  primariee  vith  inner  vebs  cnt  out. 
2.  Onter  veba  of  priniariea  spotted  with  white,  huffy,  ^C^^I^Ch:?* 

or  bmwniah elegBIia.  p.  l.fl.     *V>*l^fc 

2'. Onter  webs  of  primaries  without  white,  himy.  or  rig.  SSe. 

brownish  spots,  but  with  quadrate  bands. 


:!.Tail  with  more  or 

of  reddUh  brown,  '*!■  ^^■ 

4.  Upper  parts  strikingly  marked  an 
spotted  with  white. 


.Tail  pi 


irufuns. 


337-    Buteo     borealis     {G«td.). 

Rbi>-tailed  Hawk. 

.-lifu/(s.  —  Upper  parts  blHckish  brawn, 

I'ith  white  and  gray  markings ;  tail  red- 

'Uh    bromn.   usdhIIt  with  block  subter- 

iiinal  bnnd ;  under  parts  white  to  black- 

isli.  with   or   wilhoat    nisty   an    breast. 

mil:    tail   gmj,  crossed  by  <l   to    10 

,   dark  bands ;  belly  crossed  by   blaekish 

™ne.     Mnir:    length    llt,00-SK..'iO,  wing 

i:l.50-16.'«,    tul   a5fr.111,00,   bUl    ,05- 
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1.08.  Female :  length  2^25,  wing  15.25-17.75,  tail  9.50-10.50,  bill  1.00- 
1.15. 

DistribtUion.  —  Eastern  North  America,  west  to  the  Black  Hills  and 
Colorado,  and  south  to  northeastern  Mexico.  Breeds  nearly  throughout 
its  range. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  tall  trees.  Eggs:  2  to  4,  white  or  bluish  white, 
more  or  less  spotted  or  blotched  with  brown. 

Food,  —  Mainly  mice,  ground  squirrels,  and  other  injurious  mammaU. 

The  eastern  red- tail  goes  as  far  west  as  Colorado. 
337a.  B.  b.  kriderii  Hoopes.    Kkider  Hawk. 

Adtdts,  —  Under  parts  entirely  white  or  pale  huffy ;  upper  parts  brown, 
hugely  marked  witn  white ;  taU  pale  rufous,  usually  without  subterminal 
band.  Young :  similar,  but  tail  tipped  with  white  and  with  about  ten 
dark  brown  bands,  feathers  more  or  less  tinged  with  reddish  brown  and 
with  inner  webs  largely  wbite  between  bauds.    Size  of  B.  horealis. 

Distribution.  —  Great  Plains,  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  and  from  Wyo- 
ming east  casually  to  UlinoiB. 

Nest  and  eggs  similar  to  those  of  the  red-tail. 

337b.  B.  b.  calurus  (Cass,).    Western  Red-tail. 

Adults.  —  Varying  greatly  in  plumage  —  Light  extreme :  under  parts 
white  or  huffy,  with  broad  reddish  brown  streakings  on  throat,  belly,  and 
sides ;  tail  bright  reddish  brown^  with  one  or  more  subterminal  blackish 
bars ;  rest  of  upper  parts  dark  brown,  more  or  less  marked  with  yellowish 
brown  and  whitish.  Dark  extreme :  uniform  dark  sooty  brown  except  for 
rufous  tail.  Intermediates :  reddish  brown  underneath,  and  with  more  or  less 
reddish  brown  wash  on  upper  parts.  There  are  also  all  grades  of  plumage 
in  this  form  between  the  light  and  dark  extremes.  Young ;  tail  grayish 
brown  varying  to  dull  yellowish  brown,  crossed  by  9  to  10  blackish  bands ; 
rest  of  plumage  dark  brown  heavily  spotted  beneath,  sometimes  wholly 
dusky.  Male  :  length  19.00-22.50,  extent  of  wings  49-53,  wing  13.50-16.50, 
taU  8.50-10.00,  bill  .95-1.08.  Female:  length  23-25,  extent  54.00-57.50, 
wing  15.25-17.75,  taU  9.50-10.50,  bill  1.00-1.15. 

Distribution.  —  Western  North  America,  from  the  Mississippi  valley, 
casually  east  to  Illinois,  west  to  the  Pacific,  and  south  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  Sometimes  used  a  number  of  years,  made  of  sticks  and  lined 
with  roqts  or  inner  bark,  placed  usually  30  to  50  feet  from  the  ground, 
generally  in  deciduous  trees,  but  also  in  evetgreens  and  giant  cactus,  and 
occasionally  on  cliffs.  Fggs :  usually  2  or  3,  creamy  white  or  bluish 
white,  unspotted  or  irregularly  blotched  with  yellowish  and  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  chipmunks,  mice,  snakes,  lizards, 
frogs,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects. 

**The  western  red -tail,  though  nowhere  very  abundant,  is  pretty 
generally  distributed  over  western  North  America  at  large,  and  is, 
next  to  Swainson's  hawk,  the  commonest  of  the  larger  rap  tores  found 
in  these  regions.  ...  It  is  fond  of  the  tall  timber  bordering  the  banks 
of  streams,  and  is  as  often  found  far  in  the  mountiiin  passes  and 
deep  canyons  as  in  the  more  open  country  in  the  foothills  and  the 
adjacent  plains,  but  seems  to  sliun  the  dense  and  extensive  forests, 
and  is  rarely  seen  except  on  the  borders  of  these.     In  some  of  the 
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desert  regions  of  western  Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
it  is  not  infrequently  met  with  at  long  distances  from  water,  and 
has  even  been  found  breeding  in  such  localities.  ...  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  migrants  to  return  to  its  breeding  grounds,  arriving  about 
the  latter  part  of  February  or  the  first  week  in  March,  and  is  readily 
noticed  then,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  its  shrill  squeals, 
uttered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  while  circling  high  in  the 
air,  in  proximity  to  its  future  summer  home.  They  appear  to  be 
very  much  attached  to  certain  localities  and  return  to  them  from 
year  to  year.  ...  In  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  California  it 
lives  principally  on  the  different  species  of  ground  squirrels  so  com- 
mon and  destructive  in  these  states."    (Bendire.) 

Mr.  Grinnell  says  that  this  hawk,  in  common  with  other  species,  is 
popularly  known  as  henhawk  or  chickenhawk  and  is  relentlessly 
killed  wherever  chance  is  offered,  and  he  adds  that  he  attributes  the 
great  local  increase  in  ground  squirrels  in  pai-t  at  least  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  hawks  and  owls. 

889b.  Buteo  lineatus  elegrans  (Cass.).    Ked-bellieo  Hawk. 

Adults.  —  Under  parts  bright  reddish  brown,  usually  plain  across  breast, 
lightly  barred  with  white  below ;  upper  parts  dark  brown,  streaked  with 
white  or  rusty  yellowish  brown ;  shoiUdera  reddish  brown ;  wings  and  tail 
banded  with  white.  Young :  spots  of  buify  or  yellowish  brown  on  outer 
webs  of  wing  quills.  Male  :  wing  12.00-12.50,  tail  8-9,  bill  .78.  Female  : 
wing  13,  tail  9.50,  bill  .90. 

Distribution.  —  From  British  Columbia  south  to  Lower  California  and 
northern  Mexico ;  and  from  western  Texas  to  the  Pacific. 

Nest.  —  Of  twigs  or  sagebrush  lined  with  leaves,  pine  needles,  inner 
bark,  and  feathers  ;  placed  in  trees  and  giant  cactus.  J^ggs  :  2  to  5,  white, 
marked  lightly  with  lavender  and  brown. 

Food.  —  Lizards,  frogs,  g^ubs,  and  insects ;  and  sometimes  small  birds. 

The  red-bellied  hawk  usually  makes  its  home  in  trees  along  river 
banks,  especially  in  oak  and  willow  regions,  where  it  may  be  seen 
moving  with  a  heavy  flight  suggestive  of  the  owls. 

In  speaking  of  its  food  habits,  Mr.  Lyman  Belding  says  that  he 
once  shot  one  of  a  pair  that  had  for  three  years  nested  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  a  poultry  yard,  and  on  examination  of  its 
stomach  found  only  small  lizanls,  tree-frogs,  grubs,  and  insects. 

When  disturbed  at  its  nest,  Major  Bendire  says,  the  red-bellied 
gives  a  shrill  yee-ak,  yee-ak,  repeated  rapidly  in  a  high  key. 

340.  Buteo  abbreviatus  Cab.    Zone-tailed  Hawk. 

AdtUts.  —  Whole  bird  unifonn  black  or  blackish  brown,  feathers  pure 
white  at  bases ;  tail  crossed  by  three  broad  lighter  zones,  which  are  gray  on 
outer  and  white  on  inner  webs  of  featliers.  Young:  tail  dark  grayish 
brown  instead  of  black,  inner  webs  sometimes  entirely  white  ;  crossed  by 
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Diitribiaion, —  From  Southern  California  to  Texas, 
and  south  to  nurtliern  South  AioericuL 

Xest,  —  On  rock  cliffs  or  in  oottonwoodi  Dear 
BtreBioH,  made  of  twig*  lined  with  Spaniah  mom. 
green  leaTfls,  or  inner  Imrk  of  the  cottoDwood.    Egg> : 


Major  Beudire  slates  that  one  or  two  pairs  of 
tbc  zone-tailed  hawks  may  usubII;  be  found  \iv- 
rig.m-T^lofZaikB-  JQjj  in  each  of  the  larj^er  Cottonwood  groves  of 
Arizona,  but  that  few  are  ever  found  far  from  the 
banks  of  streams.  In  southern  Texas  and  New  Me.'cico  the  hawks 
frequent  canyons,  where  tliey  circle  about  scouriuK  tlie  clitfs.  or. 
mounting  high  in  the  air.  dive  screaming  almost  to  the  water  in  the 
bottom.  Tlieir  cry,  which  is  loud  and  piercing,  is  said  to  resound 
commandingly  through  the  canyonH. 

Fifty  miles  south  of  the  Arizona  line  Mr.  Price  encountered  a  fire 
in  the  marsh-lands  and  canebrakirs  which  brought  hundreds  of  the 
zone-tails  lo  feed  on  tlie  cotton  rals  and  other  rodents  driven  out  by 
the  heat.  Some  of  the  hawks  circled  high  in  the  air  over  the  flames, 
while  others  wheeled  and  plunged  into  the  dense  black  smoke  for 
their  prey. 

SubgenuB  Taebytriorchli. 
Three  outer  primariei  cut  out. 

841.  Biiteo  albioaudstue  seanetti  AUen.  Sbnnbtt  Whtte- 
TAiLRD  Hawk. 

Adull  male.  —  Purr  lehitt  on  under  parts,  nimp,  and  tail,  eioept  for  black 
mUtraiinal  tail  band,  the  white  in  places  li)chtlif  scored  with  dbttow  dusky 
bars :  upper  parts  dull  bluish  ^^ray.  wing  covrrti  marled  u-ith  mfoui,  quills 
blackish;  three  outer  quills  cat  oat  on  inner  web.  Advil  frmalf  .■  similar, 
but  rufous  patch  on  wing  coverts  more  extended,  and  colors  frsnerallj 
darker.  Young:  browniah  black,  shoulders  marked  with  reddish  brown; 
under  parta  marked  with  whitish  bnffy  and  jellowisli  brown  ;  thighs  buffy 
brown ;  tail  Rray,  darkening  towaid  end.  and  becoming  rusty  at  tip, 
■cored  faintly  wiUi  narrow  dnskv  bars,  becoming  obsolete  toward  baae  of 
Uul.  MaU:  winp  l4..V>-10,7.'i,  tail  l.r,0-9.00.  Feiaak:  wing  17.00-17.75, 
tail  8.25-IO.:«),  bill  .ftVI.O.'i. 

nintribulian.  —  From  sonthem  Teiaa  and  Arizona  south  to  Heiico. 

f/ttl.  —  A  platform  of  twites  almost  without  lining ;  placed  in  yucca 
tope,  ohspami,  or  small  trees  on  the  prairie.  Sggs  :  i  or  H,  dingy  white. 
lightly  marked  with  spots  of  pale  brown. 

In  driving  over  the  treeless  prnirie  of  southern  Tesas  day  after 
day.  one  of  your  keenest  pleasures  is  lo  sight,  across  a  long  level 
foreground,  the  sliiidng  white  breast  of  a  stately  white-tailed  hawk. 
He  stands  on  the  ground,  perches  on  a  low  bush,  or  perhaps  on  a 
fence  post,  if  anything  so  high  offers.  Slrikingly  handsome  in  re- 
pose, when  he  flies  up  oh  you  drive  near,  his  white  tail  with  it«  black 
UTmiual  baud  adds  uiiic|ue  distinction  to  liia  appearance. 
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S42-  Buteo  swainaoni  Bani^.    Swaiksom  Hawk. 

Adah  matt  in  normal  plumage;  throat  and  belly  wfaite,  lehite  of  Ihroal 

lAnrplii  amtra^lrd  irilh  reddiah  brawn  chett  band;  upper  parta  nearly  iini- 
torm  ditrk  grayigh  brown ;  tail  croBsed  by 
aboDt  9  or  1<J  dbitow  bUckisb  bands,  Adull 
frmale  in  normal  plamagt:  like  male,  but 
cheat  patch  Enyuh  brovD  initend  of  rufous. 
Melanislic  phaie.  boli  Kits:  whole  plumage 
QuiEorm  sooty  brown,  under  tall  coverta  Bome- 
times  gpottfld  or  barred  with  rusty  or  whitish. 
Ererr  possible  gradation  is  shown  by  different 
individuals  between  this  black  phase  and  the 
light  colored  normal  plumage.  Young :  apper 
parta  blackish  brown  varied  with  buffy  or  yel- 
lowish brown;  head,  neck^  and  under  parts 
buffr  brown,  head  and  neck  streaked  with 
blackish;  ander  parla  usually  more  or  less 
blotched  with  blackish.  JfoJr ;  length  19,50- 
■20.00,  extent  48,00-50  iiO,  wing  14.40-10.00, 
tail  (t-R,  bill  .80-,90,  Femalr ,-  length  Ml-22, 
extent  r«,50-5fl,00,  wing  14,75- 17. 25, tail  9-10, 
bill  .80-.lt9. 
ft™»oi^i=^8""'J. U- a-  i»i»(ri"6u(ion.  —  From    the     arctic    regions 

?i.^ar^™  '"""■    t°   Argentina;    in  the   United   States 

"*•  ^-  from  the  PaoiHc  to  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 

Arkansas;  casually  to  MaasaohuBetts.     Migratory  north  of  South  Dakota 

and  Nebraska. 

flesf.  —  111  cottonwooda  and  other  trees,  and  also  in  bushes  aikd  on  rocks, 

made  of  sagebrush,  willow,  or  other  sticks,  lined  largely  with  green  leaves 

and  bark,      Egga :   I  to  4.  greenish  white,  fading  to  yellowish,  spotted  in- 

conspicnonaly  with  different  shades  of  brown. 

Food.  —  Almost  entirely  small  rodents,  principally  striped  gophers  and 

mice,  together  with  grsAshoppers  and  crickets- 

"  On  thi;  arid  whsIcs  and  tnbltlands  of  southern  ArizoDa,  as  well 
as  in  the  sage  andliunchgrassdistriclaof  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton,  and  Idaho,  Snaitison's  liawk  Js  especiallf  abundant,  outnumber- 
ing, perhaps,  all  the  other  Itaptorcs  of  these  regions  combined.  It  is 
etninently  a  prairie  bird,  shunning  tlic  densely  limbered  mountain 
regions,  and  bring  more  at  home  in  the  sparingly  wooded  localities 
usually  found  along  the  watercourses  of  the  lowlands, 

"  Compared  with  the  majority  of  our  hawks  It  is  gentle  and  uo- 
mspicious  in  disposition,  living  in  perfect  harmony  with  Its  smaller 
neighbors.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  lo  find  other  birds,  .  .  .  nesting 
In  the  same  tree ;  and  the  Arkansn.'t  kingbird  goes  even  farther  than 
this,  sometimes  constructing  its  home  ,  ,  .  under  the  nest  of  these 
hawks  or  in  the  sides  of  it,   ,   ,   , 

"The  food  of  Swainson's  hawk  eonrisls  almost  entirely  of  the 
smaller  rodents,  principally  .striped  gophers  and  mice,  as  well  as  grass- 
hoppers and  the  large  black  cricltet,  which  is  very  common  as  well  as 
destructive  in  certain  seasons,  and  Ilie  bani'  of  tlie  farmers  in  eaatem 
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Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  other  localities  in  the  Great 
Basin,  destroying  and  eating  up  every  green  thing  as  they  move 
along.  .  .  . 

"  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  one  of  these  birds  visited 
a  poultry  yard.  .  .  .  From  an  economic  point  of  view  I  consider  it 
by  far  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  of  all  our  hawks.**    (Bendire.) 

During  the  migrations  flocks  of  one  or  two  hundred  Swainson 
hawks  arc  sometimes  seen  on  the  ground  catching  grasshoppers. 

Subgenus  Buteola. 

843.  Buteo  platypterus  (Vieill.),    Broai>- winged  Hawk. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  dark  brown,  wing  quills  and  tail  blackish,  tail 
narrowly  tipped  with  white,  and  with  2  to  4  broad  grayish  bands ;  nnder 
parts  from  dark  brown  to  msty  or  raf otis.  Young :  tail  narrowly  tipped 
with  white  and  crossed  by  5  to  7  blackish  bands ;  sides  of  head  and  under 
parts  dull  white  or  huffy,  marked  with  long  dark  streaks;  cordate  spots  on 
sides,  and  barring  on  thiglis.  Male :  leng^  l^).25-15.00,  wing  9.85-10.70, 
tail  6.50-7.00,  bill  .70.  Female :  length  1(>-18,  wing  11.00-11.40,  Uil  7-8, 
bill  .70-.80. 

Bemarks.  —  In  normal  plumagfe  the  broad- winged  and  the  Swainson  sug- 
gest each  other,  but  diifer  in  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  broad-wing,  as 
well  as  the  white  belly  and  thighs,  and  0  or  10  tail  bands  of  the  Swainson. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  eastern  North  America  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Saskatchewan  south  —  mainly  east  of  the  Mississippi  —  to  Mexico ; 
migrating  through  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  northern  South 
America.     Recorded  from  101^  in  Texas. 

Nest,  —  In  trees,  generally  not  more  than  25  feet  from  the  ground ;  of 
sticks,  lined  largely  with  strips  of  bark  or  leaves.  Eggs :  usually  2  or  3, 
grayish  or  pale  greenish,  marked  irregularly  with  lavender,  pearl  g^y, 
and  sometimes  brown. 

Food.  —  Ground  squirrels,  wood  mice,  field  mice,  shrews,  moths,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  and  beetles. 

The  eastern  broad-wing  has  been  found  along  wooded  rivers  in 
western  Texas. 

QENUS  URTJBITINGA. 

346.  Urubitingra  anthraoina  (Licht.).    Mbxican  Black  Hawk. 

Tail  about  two  thirds  as  long  as  wing,  emaiginate  or  nearly  even ;  4 
outer  primaries  sinuate  on  inner  webs ;  primaries  exceeding  secondaries  by 
less  than  length  of  naked  front  of  tarsus ;  tarsus  much  long^er  than  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  only  feathered  for  a  short  distance. 

Adults.  —  Whole  bird  black  except  for  tail,  which  has  a  white  base,  tip, 
and  medium  cross  band.  Young :  under  parts  huffy,  streaked  with  black- 
ish ;  thighs  heavily  barred  with  blackish  ;  upper  parts  blackish,  streaked 
with  whitish,  huffy,  and  rufous;  tail  banded  obliquely  with  black  and 
white.  Male :  length  21..'i(),  wing  13. 15-14.90,  tail  7.90-9.75,  bill  1.00-1.05. 
Female:  length  20.00-22.50,  wing  14.25-10.00,  tail  9.25-11.00,  bill  l.a5- 
1.10. 

Distribution.  —  From  Arizona  and  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
Texas  south  to  northern  South  America. 

Nest.  —  Bulky,  of  sticks  and  herbage,  lined  with  dry  leaves,  and  placed 
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ID  a  laige  tree  near  the  border  of  a  stream.   Eggs :  usaally  2,  -white,  irr^u- 
larly  blotched  with  brown,  chiefly  around  the  larger  end. 
Food,  —  Small  mammals,  reptiles,  Crustacea,  insects,  and  rarely  birds. 

In  Arizona  Dr.  Mearns  usually  found  the  anthracite  or  Mexican 
black  hawk  hidden  in  the  foliage  near  water.  Occasionally  he  saw 
one  eating  fish  on  the  sandy  margin  of  a  river.  They  are  very  shy, 
he  says,  and  their  flight  is  swift  and  powerful. 


GEXUS   ASTUBINA. 

846.  Asturina  plafiri&ta  SchUgel.    Mexican  Qoshawk. 

Proportions  of  Buteo  but  coloration  of  Astur ;  wings  less  than  4  times 
as  long  as  tarsus ;  four  outer  primaries  cut  out  on  inner  webs,  second  to 
fifth  cut  out  on  outer  webs ;  tail  even,  long ;  about  three  fourths  wing ; 
legs  long,  as  in  Accipiter  ;  feet  stout. 

Adults,  —  Under  parts,  except  for  white  under  tail  coverts,  everywhere 
barred  gray  and  white ;  upper  parts  plain  ash  gray  or  very  faintly  barred ; 
top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  with  j'^'t^e  bl<ickisk  shaft  streaks ;  wing  quills 
and  upper  tail  coverts  white,  tail  blackish,  tipped  with  white,  and  crossed 
by  2  or  8  white  bands.  Young :  under  parts  white,  broadly  streaked  ex- 
cept on  throat,  and  tinged  with  pinkish  buff  on  sides  and  under  wings ; 
upper  parts  sooty  brown,  head  and  neck  streaked,  and  wings  spotted  with 
huffy ;  upper  tail  coverts  white ;  tail  grayish  brown,  tipped  with  whitish, 
and  crossed  by  0  or  7  black  bands.  Jjength:  10-18,  wing  0.5O-11.70,  tail 
6.70-;8.20,  biU  .76-1.00. 

Distribution.  —  From  southwestern  border  of  United  States  to  Panama. 

Nest. — Of  fresh  cottonwood  twigs  with  leaves  attached,  lined  with 
dry  leaves  and  strips  of  bark.  Eggs:  usually  2,  pale  bluish  white, 
unspotted. 

Food,  —  Ground  squirrels,  mice,  birds,  small  reptiles,  and  insects. 

The  Mexican  goshawk  frequents  open  groves  and  the  edges  of 
timber,  especially  near  watercourses. 

Near  Tucson,  Arizona,  Major  Bendire  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  its  habits.  From  the  middle  of  April,  he  says,  *'not  a  day 
passed  without  my  seeing  two  or  three  pairs  of  these  handsome  lit- 
tle goshawks  (which  were  readily  recognized  by  their  light  color) 
engaged  in  sailing  gracefully  over  the  treetops,  now  sportively  chas- 
ing each  other,  or  again  circling  around,  the  female  closely  followed 
by  the  male,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  very  peculiar  piping  note, 
which  reminded  me  of  that  given  by  the  long-billed  curlew  in  the 
early  spring  (while  hovering  in  the  air  in  the  manner  of  a  sparrow 
hawk),  rather  than  the  shrill  cries  or  screams  usually  uttered  by  birds 
of  prey.  To  my  ear,  there  was  something  decidedly  flute-like  about 
these  notes.  .  .  .  When  in  search  of  food,  their  flight  is  powerful, 
active,  and  easily  controlled.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  dart  to  the 
ground  with  arrow-like  swiftness  to  pick  up  some  bird,  lizard,  or 
rodent,  continuing  its  flight  without  any  stop  whatever.*' 
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Beetles  and  grasahoppers  are  caught  by  them  on  the  wing,  and 
twigs  for  their  nests  are  broken  off  as  they  &y  rapidly  by. 

OENas  ABCHIBUTEO. 


t.  BUI  aiiiitll  and  weak,  gape  acrou  uomera  of  hill  odIj  1.3&-1.4'). 

sanctl-johaniiis,  p.  W2. 
r.  Bill  lai^r  and  ati-onger,  gape  acrow  corners  of  bill  1.70-1.90. 

feirugineuB,  p,  lti3. 

S47a-  ArchibuteolagopuBsancti-johanniBfGine'.).  Rouoa- 

AdulU,  normal  phase.  —  Under  parts  varying  from  whitiali  to  jellowiah 
brown,  more  or  leas  spotted  witli  Llackish,  most  heavilj  on  breast;  npper 
parts  grayisli  bronti  or  dark  brown,  streaked 
with  white  and  reddish  brawn  j  iai't  uilh  bate 
and  umj^  cuorrti  u-hiie  and  end  with  stibter- 
minal  dusky  band  :  wing  quills  with  outer  a-ebt 
lilixfjl  gray.  Youtig,  normal  plamage;  similar 
to  adults,  but  end  of  tail  pimu  g-rayish  brown, 
the  basal  part  plain  whitish  ;  under  parts  whit- 
ish or  buffy,  crossed  on  helly  by  a  broad  belt 
of  uniform  dark  brown.  Melanisllr  phate  iu 
both  young;  and  old  —  connected  with  normal 
plumag«  by  every  variety  of  intermediate  char- 
acter—  entirely  deep  black  eioept  for  whita 
foreheail,  white  on  inner  webs  of  qnills  above 
emargiuation,  and  narrow  broken  bands  acnias 
base  of  tail.  Ncde:  length  l!>.5O-:i2.0O,  wing 
15.75-lfi.80,  tw!«-10.  Female:  IcnWh  21.50- 
33.60,  wing  10,15-18.00.  taU  1)-11, 

Rrmarkt.  —  The   white   upper  tul  coverts 
"■  and  larjte  siie  are  good  field  chatacteis. 

DiilrlbutioH,  —  Whole  of  North  Aiuerii'a  north  of  Mexico,  but  breeding: 
almost  wholly  north  of  the  United  States. 

Neil.  —  Made  of  large  sticks  lined  with  grass,  leaves,  or  feathers,  in  trees 
or  on  cliffs.     Eggs  ;  'i  Ui  •>,  greenisb  white,  fading  to  dingy  whit«,  irregu- 
larly marked  with  blotches  of  Uruwn  and  sonittimes  lavender. 
Foml.  —  l^iicipally  small  rodents,  such  a»  tuice  aud  lemmings. 

The  niugb-leggnl  hawk  is  kuown  mainly  as  a  winter  biid  in  the 
Uoiteil  States,  coming  down  ivitb  the  fall  migrants  and  spreading 
over  tlie  eonntry  where  he  can  find  food  to  suit  his  taste,  often 
remSiiDing  all  winter  In  the  northern  stales  where  the  deep  snow  aud 
intense  cold  drive  less  hardy  species  away.  Where  trappers  are  at 
work  he  finds  plenty  of  food  id  the  freshly  skinned  or  frozen  bodies 
of  muskrats  and  other  fur  mammals  left  lying  by  the  streams  and 
lakes;  btil  he  is  not  dependent  upon  such  Buppiies.    lie  keeps 
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malnlj  within  the  couatry  inhabit^  b;  meadow  mice,  »u<l  at  the 
season  when  they  are  at  their  worst  eating  the  roots  of  the  crops 
aad  gnawing  the  bark  of  fniit-trees  under  the  snow  he  devotes 
himself  to  their  destruction. 

Dr.  Fisher  says  tluit  the  rough-leg  is  one  of  the  most  nocturnal  ol 
OUT  hawks,  and  that  it  "  may  be  seen  in  the  fading  twilight  watch- 
ing from  some  low  perch,  or  beating  with  measured,  noiseless  flight. 
over  its  hunting  groimt)." 


348.  Arohlbuteo  femmnneuB  (Lick.).    FERRtToiNons  Kodoh- 
leq:  Squirrbl  Hawk. 

Aduiii,  normal  phaw:  uudei  parts  white,  BometiniMi  slightly  Htresk^d 
with  browD ;  tg:f)er  parts  and  JIanlcs  reddisk 
brown;  tail  white,  more  or  less  stained  willi 
reddish  browo,  and  soraetiiues  marlied  wilh 
■Babtemiinal  band.  Adults,  mrlam'slicaliaie  : 
tail  nornial ;  npper  parts  clxMolate  brown, 
marked  with  nut; :  under  parts  nisty  and 
chocolate.  Young:  upper  parts  grayish 
brown,  feathers  et^ed  with  rusty  or  yellow- 
ish brown :  Aanhs  white,  more  or  less  spotted 
wdth  dusky  :  tail  whitish  for  basal  third,  (he 
rest  brownish  ^ay,  agnally  with  several 
more  or  less  distinct  dark  bands.  Malt: 
lenglh  2-2.50,  ving  13.90-17.00,  tul  ».5t>- 
10.50.  Femo/e;  length  24,  wing  n.0D-lR80, 
taH  10.50-11,00. 

Ditlribalion,  —  Proin  the  eastern  Dakotas 
and  Texas  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  tlie  Sas- 
katchewan to  northern  Mexico;  casnally  to 
Dlinois. 

iVuf.  —  Of  sticks  and  herbagre,  lined  with 
■after  materials.  Eggi ;  2  to  5,  creamy  or 
pale  greeniah,  irregularly  blotched  with  dif- 
ferent shades  of  brown  and  lavender. 

Foorf.  — Almost  eicluaiTely  small  mam-  *™  "'"^7i7hl"u"i: ''' *' '*''* 
mala  and  reptiles,  but  also  crickets.  pi^,  232 

"  The  squirrel  hawk  is  preeminently  a  bird  of  the  prairie,  and, 
unlike  the  common  rough-leg,  shows  little  partiality  to  the  vicinity 
of  water,  though  in  other  respects  it  closely  resembles  the  latter 
bird  in  habits.  When  this  hawk  is  hunting  its  flight  appears  la- 
bored and  heavy,  but  when  circling  high  in  the  air  its  flight  is 
graceful,  and  resembles  closely  that  of  the  golden  eagle.  In  fact,  in 
parts  of  the  west  it  Is  known  by  the  name  eagle."    (Fisher.) 

QENUS    AQUUiA. 

849.  AquilB  ohirsaStos  (Linn.).    Goldkm  Eaolb. 
A  bird  of  great  nz«,  robost  form,  and  powerful  physique.    Tarsus  closely 
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nd  middle  toes  webbed  Rt  baae ; 
_;  wings  long,  pointed;  tail  mod- 

, -Bunded,  or  graduated  ;  feathenof  i>ceiput 

I  and  nape  lanceolate.  Seies  alike.    Adaiu  :  nhole 

bird  dark  brown,  lanceolate  feathers  of  hind 
Deck  and  thoae  on  legs  lighter  brown ;  win^ 
quills  black  ;  tail  blaokiafa,  more  or  leaa  clouded 
or  irregularly  banded  with  grayish.  Youny :  like 
adult,  but  baaul  part  of  tail  plain  white,  under 
parts  white  beneath  the  surface.  Male :  leugtli 
(!0-;t.i,  extent  flhont  Bl  to  7  feet,  wing  2:^.00-24.70, 
tam4-15,billlJ0-l.«2.  FemaU :  length  S.V4U, 
extent  about  7  to  "J  feet,  wing  2.)-27,  tail  I'l-lfJ, 
bill  l-OS-LW. 

Distribution.  —  Northern   portion  of    northern 

hemisphere,  chiefly  in  moantwnoua  regions ;  sontb 

_  in  North  America   to  central   Mexico.      Ureeds 

From  BUiloitiEiLl  Suriei.  V.  8.     throughont  ila  rs 


:«Ld«i  Ktf-      grass,  moss,  leaves,  for 


'  sticks  lined  w 


_.„.. i  ledge  of  a  cliff.     Kggs:  usnally  2,  while,  irregularij 

marked,  some  almost  inimaonlatc,  others  thickly  blotched  with  brown. 

Food.  —  Mainly  mammals  and  birds,  including  squirrels,  prairie  dogs, 
■permophiles,  rabbits,  fawns,  lambs,  turkeys,  grouse,  and  waterfowl. 

In  LU  mouutaio  home  the  golilen  eajrle  scimrs  tlic  ridges  anil  aides 
of  precipices  for  grouse  and  marmots,  and  vfhoti  these  become  scarce 
or  too  wftrj  from  long  acquaintance  with  hia  raids,  lie  descends  like 
a  meleor  on  half  folded  wings  to  the  valley,  where  he  beata  Ihc 
sagebrush  tor  jack  rabbits,  sage  grouse,  or  any  game  worthy  of  bis 
royal  quest. 

The  eagles  arc  often  seen  hunting  in  pairs,  and  doubtless  find 
mtitual  advantage  other  than  companionship  tn  the  method.  In 
Salt  I«kc  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wasatcli  Mountains,  a  pair 
were  once  found  catjng  a  full  grown  gray  fox  they  had  just  killed, 
which  it  is  doubtful  [f  either  could  have  caught  or  overpowered 
alone.  Under  stress  of  hunger  or  when  game  Is  scarce,  the  birds  are 
said  to  take  young  lambs  or  kids,  and  even  to  eat  anitnnls  found 
dead  on  the  prairie,  in  this  way  getting  the  poison  put  out  for 
coyotes.  But  only  extreme  necessity  could  make  them  stoop  to 
such  ignominious  quarry,  as  nothing  sliort  of  the  ex  termination  c)f 
the  buffalo  and  other  legitimate  game  could  have  brought  the 
haughty  chiefs  adorned  wilh  tjieir  regal  feathers  to  beg  alms. 

The  eagles  sweep  over  the  plains  and  valleys,  but  tlie  mountains 
are  their  natural  homes.  On  San  Francisco  Mountain  in  Arizona  I 
found  a  pair  coming  every  morning  to  drink  and  battle  in  a  pool  ot 
clear  snow  water  above  the  timber  at  11.000  feci. 

Vkrkok  Uailky. 


launcT.tJ.a.lMix. 
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OBNUS    HA1.I^ETU8. 

362.  Halieeetus  leucooephalus  (Lian.).    Baij>  E*(ii.e. 

Tanius  featlier«d  only  half  way  down,  luiddle  and  oater  toes  v 
web;  wing  pointed,  secondaciefl  ninoli shorter 
than  primaries;  ttul  lew  than  Wo  tliirdi  oa 
long  aa  wing,  roundtd.  Adults.  —  Head, 
neck,  tail,  and  tail  coverts  snowy  white ;  test 
of  plumage  blackish  or  dark  hrownish, 
featherB  ed|fed  with  brown.  Young:  first 
year  wholly  black  except  for  white  bases  of 
isatheiB  showing  throucb ;  second  or  third 
year  under  parts  mixed  black  and  white ; 
head  and  neck  black,  rest  of  upper  parts 
mixed  gray,  brown,  black,  and  white.  Male  : 
length  i!0-ri.i,  extent  abont  7  feet,  wing: 
20.l»-25.iM),  toil  ll.00-15.a5,  bill  1.8.5-2.2J. 
Fena/f .' length  34-4ii,  extent  Hboat  7-S  feet, 
wing  23.5O-:i8.00,  tail  1^.50-1(1.00,  bill  l.BO- 
2.36. 

Diitribution.  —  Hunly  in  the  United  Slates 
and  Mexico.  Breeds  in  snitable  localities 
throughout  its  range. 

Neal.  —  A  bulky  mass  of  sticks,  sea-  - 
weed,  rushes,  turf,  vines,  or  plant  stalks,  * 
on  cliSs  or  in  tall  trees.     Eggs:  usually  2,  Fig. 334. 

Fowl.  —  Mainly  lish,   bnt  also  squirrels,    rabbits,  pnurie  dogs,  lambs, 

The  Dald  eagle  was  tinforttinately  sclectetl  as  our  national  emblem 
lustead  of  the  nobler  golden  eagle,  as  it  is  at  times  both  a  scavenger 
and  a  robber.  It  lives  largely  on  (ish,  diving  for  them  aud  taking 
tliem  itself,  stealing  them  from  a  lish  hawk,  or,  in  company  with 
ravens  and  vultures,  feeding  on  dead  Hsli  cast  up  by  the  waves  along 
river  banks. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  eagles  show  great  . 
skill  in  their  piratical  exploits  and  courage  in  defense  of  their  nesta, 
and  that  tlic;  have  u  noble,  commanding  bearing  which  is  not  alto- 
gether belied  by  their  daily  deeds. 

QENU8   FAIiCO. 

General  Characters.  —  Cutting  edge  of  upper  mandible  with  a  tooth-like 
projection  separated  by  notch  from  hooked  tip ;  nostril  small,  circular, 
with  a  couspicuous  bony  tubercle  ;   wings  long  aud  pointed. 


-  2.  Bnek  of  (nrsns  almost  covered  by  featliers  from  sides. 

ruHticolua,  p.  168. 
i'.  Back  of  tarsus  broadiv  bare. 

3.  Grayish  brown  above mezloaaua,  p.  100. 
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8'.  Slaty  bluish  above. 

4.  Top  of  head  darker  than  back anatum,  p.  167. 

4'.  Top  of  head  and  back  uniform pealei,  p.  168. 

1'.  Two  primaries  with  inner  webs  cut  out. 
2.  Tarsus  not  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe. 
H.  Middle  tail  feathers  crossed  by  not  more  than  four  narrow  blaekiah 
or  six  light  bands. 
4.  Inner  webs  of  quills  distinctly  barred  or  spotted. 

columbariua,  p.  168. 
4'.  Inner  webs  of  quills  dot  distinctly  barred  or  spotted. 

suckleyi,  p.  161). 
3'.  Middle  tail  feathers  crossed  by  5  darker  and  0  lighter  bands. 

richardsonii,  p.  160. 
2.  Tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe. 
3.  Side  of  head  with  one  horizontal  stripe. 

fnaco-CGBruleaceua,  p.  170. 
3'.  Side  of  head  with  two  black  rertical  stripes. 
4.  Darker.    Eastern  United  States  ....    sparverius,  p.  170. 
4. Paler.     Western  United  States    .     .     .    .  deaerticola,  p.  171. 

Subgenus  Hierofaloo. 

Tarsus  feathered  two  thirds  of  the  way  down  in  front  and  on  sides,  the 
edges  of  the  feathering  meeting  on  the  posterior  side. 

364.  Falco  rusticolus  Linn.    Qray  Oybfalcom. 

Adults,  —  Top  of  head  laigely  streaked  with  white  ;  anterior  upper  parts 
barred  with  g^yish  or  whitish  and  darker ;  tail  strongly  banded  ;  flanks 
and  thighs  more  or  less  marked  with  slaty.  Young :  upper  parts  much 
spotted  with  white  or  huffy ;  under  parts  with  dark  stripes  usually  nar- 
rower than  white  interspaces.  McUe:  length  20-21,  wing  14.10,  tftil  8.51. 
bill  .90,  tarsus  2.40.  Female:  length  22.00-24.50, . wing  15.76,  tail  9.72, 
bill  1.01,  tMsus  2.46. 

Dittribution.  —  Extreme  northern  portions  of  Europe  (except  Scandi* 
navia),  Asia,  and  North  America,  including  Iceland  and  southern  Qreen- 
land ;  south  in  winter  to  northern  border  of  United  States. 

The  gyrfalcons  are  so  rare  in  the  United  States  that,  as  Dr.  Fisher 
says,  a  man  may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  sees  one  in  a  life- 
time. 

366.  Faloo  mexicanus  Schlegel.    Praikib  Falcon. 

Adult  male.  —  Under  parts  and  nuchal  collar  wkite^  sides  of  head  with 
dark  patches ;  median  under  parts  lightly  streaked  or  spotted,  and  flanks 
heavily  spotted  or  blotched  with  dusky;  upper  parts  pale  day  broum^ 
usually  tinged  with  rusty  and  indistinctly  but  broadly  barred  with  pale 
clay  color  or  dull  huffy  anteriorly,  and  with  pale  bluish  gray  posteriorly. 
/idult  female :  upper  parts  dull  clay  brown,  feathers  edged  with  rusty 
brown  or  dull  whitish,  paler  toward  tail ;  tail  tipped  with  whitish  and 
lighter  on  outer  edges  of  feathers.  Young :  upper  parts  grayish  brown, 
feathers  edged  with  light  rusty ;  under  parts  huffy  with  broader  dusky 
streaks ;  dark  flank  patch  larger  and  more  uniform  than  in  the  adult,  and 
Rxillars  unbroken  dusky.  Male:  length  17-18,  wing  11.60-12.50,  tail 
6.40-7.50,  bill  .70-.75.  Female:  length  18.50-20.00,  wing  13.25-14.30, 
tail  8-9.  bill  .85-.90. 

Distribution,  —  United  States,  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Plains  to 
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the  Pacific,  aad  from  the  Uakobu  sonth  to  Mexico;  cwnkll]'  to  lllinau. 
Ureeifa  throDg-hoat  its  United  States  range. 

Nttl.  —  UauBll;  on  ledge*  of  rovlcy  diffa.  Eggt .-  3  tc  5,  luusll;  cnam; 
white,  blolithed  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  spola  sometimea  coTsring 
whole  surface. 

Food.  —  Birds,  ninmm«l«  reptiles,  and  the  larger  inaeets. 

Over  the  wi'Stem  plains  and  sagebrush  desert  <:uuiitt7  one  often 
sees  a  small,  trimly  biiiit,  sliarp- winged  bawk  dashing  about  in  the 
air,  and  on  scaoning  the  rugged  clifTs  discerns  a.  nbite  atreak  hifrh 
on  the  rock  wnll  itnd  ivilh  a  Held  glass  a  niche  above  in  which  per- 
haps the  edge  of  a  nest  or  the  heads  of  young  may  be  seen.  Some- 
times you  will  hear  tlic  high-pitched  call,  ker,  kee.  kee.  as  the  old 
birds  circle  around  above  their  aerie.  As  lh{!y  hover  about  theclilTs 
their  neat  forms  and  (]Uick,  hard  wing  beats  are  so  chamcteristic 
that  they  could  be  mistaken  for  no  other  bird,  unless  perhaps  the 
(luck  hawk.  Their  nestaare  usually  placed  in  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  high  cliffs,  and  the  birds  arc  closely  associated  ntth  many  of 
the  grandest  western  landscapes. 

The  falcons  are  bold  freebooters  when  a  farmyard  happens  to  tie 
in  the  valley  below  and  their  hungry  young  are  calling,  but  ordi- 
narily ground  squirrels  and  other  small  rodents  supply  most  of  their 
food.  The  few  birds  Ihcy  get  are  mostly  caught  on  the  wing.  One 
tliat  shot  past  me  in  parsnit  of  a  flock  of  Gambel  quails  in  southern 
Utah  struck  a  quail  from  the  flock  with  such  force  as  to  knock  it 
to  the  ground  amid  a  cloud  of  feathers,  but  fortunately  for  the 
quail  it  landed  in  tlie  brush,  where  it  escniHii.  Vkkkon  B.*ii^V. 
Subsenua  Bbynohodon. 

Taniu  only  slightly  feathered  in  front, 
broadlv  bare  behind ;  not  longer  than 
middle'  t«e  withoat  claw. 

8B6.  Foloo  peregrinus  anatum 

(Itonap.).  l>i-CK  Hawk. 
Aduilt.  —  Sides  of  hrad  and  neck  blark, 
in  atriking  contrast  to  white  or  huffy  of 
throat  and  brvasi :  r«et  of  nnder  pnrts 
deeper  ciiloivd  and  upotted  or  b.irred 
with  blackish  :  (<y>  of  head  sour.v  liiack. 
nil  of  vpprr  parts  tiatg  bint,  lighter  on 
mmp,  in^linttly  barred  with  dusky ; 
wing  quilla  blnckifih.  inner  webs  of  quilla 
spotted  regularly  with  bnffy  or  yellow- 
ish brown  ;  tail  blackish,  crmowd  by  S  to 
10  light  gTs\igh  bars,  and  with  narrow 
while  tip.     I'ounj.- under  parts  yellowish 

brown  or  reddish  brown,  heavily  streaked  ^^^^  Bini.«r»i  Surrti  v  f  nttn  n( 
with  dark  brown  ;  npper  parts  blackish.  AjncuUuiV. 

feathers  edged  nith   rusty;   tail  spotted  ¥f*.2K. 
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with  redduh  brown  and  oonapicnouBlj  tipped  with  buCFy.     Hale :  length 

15.50-18,01),  wing  ll.;iO-13.00,  tail  0.00-7.50,  biU  .1't-.va.  Femoie;  lenglh 
18-20,  win^  IS.00-14.7o,  l«il  «.0O-H,(IO,  biU  .S5-1.00. 

Dialrlburi'sn.  —  AmerieH,  north  of  Chili ;  migmlory  in  the  northern  part 
of  ila  range  ;  breeding  IdckII;  througliout  moat  of  its  United  Slat«8  ran^. 

Effpa.  —  Uanally  luid  on  bore  ground  or  rock,  on  A  ledge  or  cra|f,  or 
BometinieB  in  hoUova  in  trees  or  old  oeHte  of  other  hawka,  generally  4, 
areamy  or  jelloviah  whit«,  overlaid  with  brown  or  brick  red- 

Food.  —  Almost  eidnniely  water  birds. 

As  Uic  duck  hawk  Htl-s  maiolf  oq  waterfowl  anfl  shore  birds  it 
follows  them  from  the  north  on  their  migrotlons.  Its  flight  fs  so 
rapid  that  it  easily  overtakes  the  swift-winged  ducks,  atid  It  is  so 
bold,as  to  attack  and  kill  birds  twice  its  weight.  It  ranks  next  to 
the  goshawk  as  a  fierce  bird  of  prey. 
3B6a.  Faloo  peregrinus  pealel  Sidgw-    Pbalk  Fauxw. 

Adtiiti,  —  Like  F.  p.  anatam,  but  /lead  and  uppfr  paiii  uniform  dark 
itate  biar. ;  barrod  on  back  of  winga  and  tail ;  cheat  marked  with  tear- 
ahaped  blackish  spotj,  and  rest  of  under  parts  broadly  barred  with  black- 
iih.  Young ;  under  parts  aooty  black,  streaked  with  buffy  or  huffy  white  ; 
Dpper  parts  with  only  faint  traces  of  rusty  feather  maigins.  Malr  :  wing 
lS.fi5.  taU  6.75,  biU  .84,     Female ,-  wing  14,(10,  tail  7,84,  bill  .90. 

Btmarkt.  —  The  adult  Peale  falcon  can  be  distinguished  from  the  duck 
hawk  by  the  uniform  coloration  of  head  and  back,  and  the  young  by  the 
black  niider  parti. 

Diilribulion,  —  Pacific  coast  region  of  Norlli  America  from  Oregon 
north  to  the  Aleutian  and  west  to  the  (Jummauder  Islands,  breeding 
throughout  in  range. 

Nttl.  —  On  ledges  of  high  cliffs. 

The  Peale  falcon  is  said  to  live  largely  on  auklcts  and  murrclets  in 
Alaska, 

Subsenua  ,2SBalon. 
Tarsns  scarcely  feathered  above,  longer  than  middle  t««  witbont  claw. 
887,  Falco  columbarius  Linn.    PtoRON  Hawk. 
Middle  tiul  feathers  crosaed   by  not  more  than  four  blackish   or  live 
lighter  bands.     Ailult   male;  under  parts  heavily 
striped   on  whitish,  buffy,  or  maty  ground,  strip- 
ing liglitest  or  wanting  on    tliroat;  upper  parta 
bluish  gray,  uitb  black  shaft  streaks,  bind  neck 
niiied  with  vhiciah,  buffy.  or  yellowish  brown; 
wing  quills  blackish,  iuner  webs  distinctly  barred 
or  spotted.      Adult  /'emalf  :  upper  ports  brownish, 
fop  and   sides  of  head  streaked  with  blackish; 
under  parts  wliitish  or  bujfv,  without  rusty  tinge- 
Ybung:  hke  female  but  darker,  or  tinged  with 
nistv  or  vellowish  brown  above,  and  whitish  or 
buff>b«l™.  JMi.;*.- length  10-11.  wing  7,40-7..-*0, 
tail  4.lB-5.a),  bill  .41S-.W.  Frmal,  .■  Isngth  12.50- 
l:l.a"..  wing  H.:!.V-C.{IO,  tail  5.;!0-.-)„'i0.  bill  .SS-.OO, 
Brmarlcs.  —  In  the  Reld  die  pigeon  hawk  might 
Vnm  BuiI«if:iI  Silitbv  V      '**  ™i8taken    for  the   young   sharp-shinned,   but 
s.  DFpi,™Airii'tiliure:    '     ran   readily  be  distinguished   by  the  tail,  that  of 
Fig,  '^■.  the  sharp-shin  being  grayish  brown,  witli  half  inch 
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black  bands,  that  of  the  pigeon  hawk  being  brown,  with  quarter  inch 
whitiah  bands. 

Distribution.  —  North  America  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  south  in  winter  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  southern  states  to  northern  South  America ; 
breeding  mainly  north  of  parallel  4.3°,  except  in  the  mountains,  where  it 
extends  farther  south. 

Nest.  —  On  ledges  of  cliffs  and  sometimes  in  trees  or  hollows  of  trees. 
The  cliff  nests  have  little  material,  the  tree  nests  are  bulky,  made  of 
sticks,  grass,  or  moss,  and  lined  with  feathers,  inner  bark,  and  other  soft 
material.  Eggs :  4  or  5,  ground  color  white,  usually  hidden  by  blotched 
reddish  brown  suffusion. 

Food.  —  Mainly  birds  and  insects ;  occasionally  small  mammals. 

"  This  spirited  little  hawk  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  of  prey 
within  its  northern  range.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  small  birds,  but 
often  attacks  birds  much  larger  than  itself.  ...  It  seldom  watches 
from  a  perch,  or  hovers  in  the  air  as  it  sights  its  prey,  but  as  a  rule 
darts  rapidly  through  the  thickets  and  over  the  open  grounds,  giving 
chase  to  the  birds  startled  in  its  course.  ...  In  flight,  like  others 
of  the  falcon  family,  it  strikes  rapidly  with  its  wings,  never  sailing 
except  for  a  short  distance."    (Goss.) 

367a.  F.  c.  8lickle3ri  Ridgw.    Black  Merlin. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  blackish  brown,  wing  coverts  and  tertials 
slaty,  tail  coverts  bluish  slate ;  tail  black,  with  three  slaty  whitish  bars, 
and  tip  marked  with  whitish ;  throat  white  streaked  with  black ;  rest  of 
under  parts  blackish  brown  with  whitish  and  tawny  markings.  Adult, 
female  and  young :  under  parts  heavily  marked  with  dusky ;  upper  parts 
blackish  brown,  wing  coverts  and  tertials  slaty  ;  tail  coverts  bluish  slate  ; 
inner  webs  of  quills  not  distinctly  spotted  or  barred  ;  tail  bands,  except 
for  whitish  tip,  indistinct  or  obsolete.  Male :  wing  8,  tail  4.90,  tarsus 
1.40,  bill  .70.     Female:  wing  8.25-8.50,  tail  5.70-5.80,  bill  .55-.60. 

Distribution.  —  Northwest  coast  from  northern  California  to  Sitka. 

Singularly  enough  the  adult  male  black  merlin  had  never  been 
described  till  Mrs.  Fannie  Ilai-dy  Eckstorm  published  a  description 
in  The  Auk,  October,  1902,  from  a  bird  given  Mr.  Manly  Hardy  by 
Major  Bendire,  who  shot  it  at  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon. 

The  hawk  is  by  no  means  as  rare  as  this  oversight  would  indicate. 
Mr.  Rathbun  has  even  seen  one  in  Seattle,  near  the  business  part  of 
the  city,  and  noted  the  bird  a  number  of  times  along  Lake  Washington. 

868.  Faico  richardsonii  Ridgw.    Richardson  Mkrlik. 

Coloration  much  like  tliat  of  the  pigeon  hawk,  but  averaging  lighter ; 
middle  tail  feathers  crossed  by  5  dark  and  6  light  bands. 

Distribution.  —  Interior  and  western  plains  of  North  America,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pticific  ;  breeding  from  Saskatchewan  south  to  Colorado ; 
wintering  in  Texas,  Arizona^  and  urobably  Mexico. 

Nest,  eggs,  and  food  as  in  F.  cdumharius,  p.  108. 

Male:  wing  7.70-8.a5,  taU  4.90-5.30,  bill  .50-.60.  Female:  length 
12.00-13.50,  wing  8.80-9.10,  tail  5.70-0.30,  bill  .55-.60. 

The  habits  of  the  Richardson  merlin  so  far  as  known  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  pigeon  hawk. 
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Subcenua  Rhynobobloo. 
Tamu  scaicel?  feathered  above,  little  longec  than  middle  toe  withaat 

3S9>  Falco  fusco-coeruleaoena  Vieill.    Aflomado  Falcok. 

Adalu.  —  Hides  of  head  black,  with  white  oentral  blotch ;  throat  and 
chest  white ;  sides  aod  flanks  slaty  blackish,  namwly  barred  with  whits  ; 
upper  parts  plain  blaiah  gray  ;  wide  stripe  from  eye  becoming  yellowish 
brown  in  eocirclintr  back  of  head  ;  wing  more  than  9  inctia,  with  one  white 
bar;  tail  tipped  with  white  and  cro»ied  by  about  eight  narrow  white 
bands.  Young:  similar  to  adult  but  colota  duller,  the  upper  parla  leas 
bluish,  white  of  breast  buCfy,  more  or  less  marked  with  dusky,  belly  and 
thig;ha_paler.  Male:  lenRth  l.i,  wing:  B.2II-10JI),  tail  0.30-8.011,  bill  .HO- 
.68.     Ftmate:  length  17-18,  wing  11.00-11.00,  Uii  7.SO-8.80,  bill  .71-.80. 

Diilribulion.  —  From  southern  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Ariraua,  south 
to  Patagonia. 

Nat.  —  A  platform  of  twigs  and  plant  stalks,  generally  lined  with  grass ; 
placed  in  mesquite,  yuoca,  or  oaotus.  Eggs:  oaually  8,  yellowish  white, 
almost  obscured  by  varying  shades  of  brown. 

Footj.  —  Probably  lai^^y  small  mammali,  birds,  and  Inseota. 

The  Aplomudo  falcon  \b  a  bird  of  the  mesqiiitc.  cactus,  and  yucca 
plains,  where  it  finds  a  goodly  supply  of  its  favorite  foods.  When 
bunting  it  often  bovcrs  id  the  air  like  a  sparrow  lianti,  but  unlike 
most  hawks  rests  mainly  on  tlie  ground.  For  a  falcon  it  is  said  lo 
be  rather  n  quiet,  spiritless  bird. 

SubKanuB  TtnnunouluB, 
TanoB  acaroely  feathered  above,  longer  than  middle  loe  with  claw. 

860.  Faloo  sparverius  Linn.    SpArhow  Hawk. 

AduU  malt.  —  Top  of  bead  binish  or 
slaty,   with    or  without  rufous   crown 

Eatch ;  cheeks  with  two  black  stripes ; 
ack  rufous,  with  or  without  black 
ban  or  spots  ;  wings  bluish  gray  ;  tail 
rufous,  with  black  lubtemiinal  band  ; 
under  parts  varying  from  white  ta 
nifoiis,  with  or  without  black  spota. 
Adult  /finale:  similar,  but  back, 
wings,  and  tail  barred  with  dusky. 
Young:  siniilar  to  adulta,  but  colors 
more  blended  and  —  in  male  —  feath- 
ers of  npper  parts  e<^r^  with  whitish. 
HaU:  iBupth  8.7.'>-lii.fi(),  wing  7.10, 
tail  -1.73.  bill  ..-lO.  Ff«aU:  length 
l)..-.0-12.00,  wing  7..JT,  taU  .^).14.  bill 
.jO-.riS. 

DialribatioH,  —  North  America  from 
Great  Slave  Ijike  south,  east  of  the 
Uocky  Miiiiutains,  to  northern  South 
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pure  white  vrith  few  markings  to  deep  cianftmon  buff,  more  or  less  sprin- 
kled or  blotched  with  darker  browu. 

Food.  —  Mainly  grasshoppers  and  crickets ;  also  other  insects,  snails, 
small  injurious  mammals,  and  sometimes  birds. 

The  habits  of  the  eastern  sparrow  hawk  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  western. 

360eu  F.  B.  deserticola  Mearns.    Dbsbrt  Sparrow  Hawk. 

Similar  to  F.  tparverius  but  larger,  with  relatively  longer  tail  and  paler, 
more  rufous  coloration. 

Distribution,  —  Western  United  States  and  British  Colunibia ;  south  to 
Guatemala. 

Food,  —  Small  mammals  such  as  mice  and  gophers,  with  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects. 

The  marsh  hawk  and  the  sparrow  hawk  are  the  two  most  familiar 
members  of  tlie  hawk  family.  Instead  of  spending  their  time  soaring 
high  in  the  sky  or  darting  back  and  forth  through  the  treetops, 
Circus  beats  slowly  low  over  our  meadows  for  mice,  while  the  spar- 
row hawk  builds  his  nest  in  a  knot-hole  of  a  tree  by  the  roadside 
and  sits  on  a  fence  post  w  hen  not  hovering  over  the  meadow  looking 
for  grasshoppers.  His  handsome,  trim  little  person  is  familiar  to 
passers  by,  while  his  shrill  kUlykiUy -hilly,  given  as  he  hovers,  is  one 
of  the  pleasant  well-known  sounds  of  the  open  country. 

In  the  mountains  the  sparrow  hawks  often  affect  the  high  places. 
On  Mount  Shasta  they  have  been  seen  at  about  18,000  feet.  On  Las- 
sen Peak,  Mr.  W.  K.  Fisher  saw  one  in  such  hot  pursuit  of  a  Clarke 
crow  that  it  took  refuge  in  a  clump  of  hemlocks.  In  the  Wind 
River  Mountains  they  have  been  seen  hovering  over  large  tracts  of 
slide  rock  as  if  in  search  of  conies  and  chipmunks. 

GENUS   POIiYBOBUS. 

362.  Folyborus  oheriway  (Jacq.).    Audubon  Caracara. 

Bill  long,  compressed,  only  slightly  hooked ;  nostrils  linear,  oblique, 
slanting  down  toward  cutting  edgfe  of  bill ;  upper  mandible  scalloped  on 
cutting  edge ;  tarsus  nearly  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw, 
almost  wholly  naked. 

Adults.  —  Skin  of  face  nearly  bare ;  horizontal  crest  and  body  blackish 
brown  except  for  white  collar  and  white  on  wings  and  tail,  the  white  col- 
lar widening  to  a  cape  on  back,  grading  from  pure  white  through  spotted 
and  barred  black  and  white  to  black ;  wings  with  white  shaft  streaks  and 
grayish  white  patch  on  quills ;  tail  white,  with  broad  black  terminal  baud 
and  about  13  or  14  narrow  dusky  bars.  Young :  black  of  adults  replaced  by 
brown,  mixed  black  and  white  cape  of  adult  dingy  whitish,  striped  with 
dark  brown.  Length:  20.50-25.00,  wing  14.60-lO.rk),  toil  8.8<)-10.(  0.  bill 
1.2(^1.48. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  along  the  southern  border  of  the  United  Stotes 
(Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona)  and  Lower  California ;  extending  south  to 
South  America.  Ecuador,  and  Quiana. 
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Nest.  —  A  bulky  mass  of  twigs,  flags,  weeds,  coarse  grass,  leaves,  cot- 
ton, or  Spanish  moss ;  placed  according  to  the  locality  in  low  bushes  or  in 
high  trees.  Eggs :  2  or  8,  ground  color  brown  or  white,  generally  entirely 
hidden  by  spots  of  darker  brown. 

Food.  —  Carrion,  mice,  rabbits,  fish,  and  snakes. 

The  caracara  or  Mexican  buzzard  is  the  oddest  looking  bird  found 
in  that  most  interesting  belt  of  strange  Mexican  types,  the  southern 
border  line  of  the  United  States.  In  flight  it  has  a  wooden  look, 
given  probably  by  its  curious  color  pattern  and  long  neck.  Head 
and  neck  appear  like  one  stiff  round-headed  stick.  Its  wings  look 
stiff  and  angular  too,  and  as  it  flaps  along  their  white  tips  add  to 
the  singular  effect.  On  your  first  view  of  the  bird  you  exclaim  in- 
voluntarily, **  What  a  queer  looking  creature  !" 

In  driving  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Brownsville,  while  we  found  the 
Swainson,  Harris,  and  white-tailed  hawks  common  on  the  open 
prairie,  we  saw  caracaras  only  on  the  mesquite  or  shin  oak  prairie. 
In  the  mesquite  one  day  we  came  to  two  of  the  birds  standing  in  the 
road  beside  a  dead  snake.  As  they  stood  with  heads  raised,  they 
had  a  proud,  hawk-like  bearing. 

South  of  San  Ignatius,  in  driving  through  the  low  shin  oak,  we 
found  two  caracaras  perched  on  an  isolated  little  round-topped  oak. 
They  were  so  big  and  the  tree  was  so  small  that  they  more  than 
filled  it,  looking  like  huge  stuffed  bii*ds  on  meagre  standards.  They 
were  so  evidently  at  home,  sitting  pluming  themselves  calmly 
while  we  stared,  that  we  looked  about  for  a  nest  and  soon  discov- 
ered it,  a  mass  of  sticks,  holding  a  fuzzy -headed  nestling,  on  the  top 
of  another  small  round  oak. 

On  the  coast  of  southern  Texas,  Colonel  Goss  found  the  caracara 
playing  the  part  the  eagles  do  with  fish  hawks.  When  the  brown 
pelicans  were  coming  to  shore  with  their  pouches  full  of  fish,  the 
caracanis  would  dart  down  screaming  and  strike  at  them  with  their 
talons  till  the  pelicans  disgorged  their  fish,  when  the  robbers  would 
calmly  take  possession  of  the  quarry. 

GENUS   PANDION. 

364.  Fandion  haliaetus  oarolinensis  (GmeL).    Fish  Hawk. 

Plumage  close,  firm,  imbricated,  oily;  feet  large  and  strong,  roughly 
granular ;  toes  all  free  to  the  base,  outer  toe  reversible ;  claws  all  the 
same  length ;  -wings  long,  pointed ;  tail  short.  Adult  male :  Head,  neck 
and  under  parts  white,  head  more  or  less  streaked  witli  blackish,  broad 
dark  streak  on  side  of  head;  breast  sometimes  slightly  blotched  with 
brown;  tail  narrowly  tipped  with  white  and  crossed  by  G  or  7  narrow 
blackish  bands.  Adult  female:  similar,  but  chest  heavily  spotted  with 
brown.  Young :  sexes  similar  to  adults,  but  upper  parts  blackish  brown, 
feathers  tipped  with  white  or  huffy.  Length :  20.75-25.00,  extent  about 
65,  wing  17-21,  tail  7-10,  bill  1.20-1.45. 
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Dittribulion.  —  Breeds  from  lIudHtn 
Ba;  and  Alaika  Bouth  throQKhaat  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  migrateB  to 
the  West  ladies  «ik1  northern  South 
America. 

Xtll.  —  On  the  gTDDnd,  id  trees,  an 
telegraph  poles,  cling,  or  deserted  bnild- 
ings,  made  of  large  sticks,  brush,  and 
rubbish,  such  as  weeds  and  cornstalks, 
lined  with  softer  materials  like  seaweed. 
cedar  bark,  and  com  leaves.  Eggs:  usu- 
ally ^,  varying  ^rreatly  in  size,  color,  and 
markinga.  Ground  color  generally  white, 
sometimes  so  evenly  overlaid  as  t«  ap- 
pear buffy  or  vinaceous,  and  asually  heav- 
ily blotched  with  brown  and  wine  red. 

Foorf.  — Fish. 

With   almost  gull-like   persisteocy 
the  lisb  hawk  follows  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  circling  on  crookbd  wmgsabovL' 
tbc  surface  of  the  water  or  percbiog       tium Bioimniai Surnj. it. a. Depi. 
near  tlie  shore  on  the  lop  of  some  old  m^^n^ttiirt. 

dead    tree  overlooking  Ihe  rippling 

surface.  When  a  Bsh  is  sighted  helow  the  ionjr  wings  are  folded 
and  with  a  meteor-like  plunge  the  bird  sinks  into  the  water,  imbed- 
ding the  long  booked  talons  In  the  back  of  the  fish.  WiUi  a  few 
powerful  strokes  of  ttie  wings  It  is  up  again,  carrying  the  flsh  with 
talons  planted  one  ahead  of  the  other  In  its  back,  lo  make  It  go  head 
first  Instead  of  sidewi«e,  so  that  it  will  cut  th;e  air.  With  its  prey 
the  osprey  makes  for  its  nest,  or  if  it  has  no  nest  flies  to  a  branch 
where  it  can  devour  its  quarry  at  leisure. 

ETery  spring  the  fish  liawka  add  a  new  layer  lo  the  old  nest,  and 
If  undisturbed  will  use  the  same  structure  as  long  as  the  slleks  hold 
together.  The  nests  are  generally  scattered  and  by  no  means  com- 
mon, but  in  places  where  suckers  and  other  fish  are  abundant  and 
easily  caught,  the  ospreys  sometimes  live  in  large  colonies,  coming 
back  year  after  year  to  the  same  nests.  Vernon  Bailet. 

FAMILT  STRIOIDJB     BARN   OWI.8. 
QSNU8    BTRIX. 

86S.  Strix  pratinoola  Bonap.    Bahh  Owl. 

Wings  lon^.  pointed,  folding  beyond  tail ;  tail  short,  about  half  as  long 
as  wing ;  tarsus  nearlv  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  _ 

without  claw,  closely  fenthered  above,  slightly  feath- 
ered and  bristly  b<'luw,  la  on  toes  ;  feathera  of  back  of   f 
tarauB  pointing  upward ;  inner  toe  as  long  as  middle 
toe;  inner  edge  of  middle  claw pecUnated. 

Facial  disk  pure  white  to  tawny :  under  parts  pun 
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vhite  to  yellowish  brown,  (totted  with  tiian^lar  brown  or  bUckish  spots ; 
upper  parts  jellowiah  brown,  more  or 
lesa  oyerlwd  with  mottled  gray,  finely 
Btreaked  with  black  and  white ;  winn 
and  tail  with  ■  few  dnaky  bands.  Length: 
14.75-18.01).  wing  12.r)0-14.00,  tail  5.50- 
7.50,  bill  .ltO-1.00. 

Diifribwion.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Sonoran  lonee  of  the  United 
Htatea.  from  about  latitude  4i^  (Ne- 
braaka),  and  southward  through  Mexico. 
Migrates  more  or  leu  in  the  Dorthem 
part  of  ita  ran^. 

Nest.  —  In  hollow  trees,  holes  in  cUffs. 
hams,  old  houses,  and  bell  towers. 

Food.  —  In  CaJifomia,  prJDcipally  go- 
phers and  ground  squirreU,  bother 
with  rabbits,  birds,  and  inaecta. 

TJic  barn  owl,  or  more  appropri- 
ately golden  owt,  spenila  its  days  in 

From  ftolHrid  SurTf V   U  S  Drul  '^"^    ^^^    CreviCC    that    It    fiuds   COD- 

^Airriciiitu™.  venient.  from  the  hollow  branch  of  a 

Kg-m   B«nO-i,  j^  („  b^^„  ,„(t8,    garrets,    wella. 

\viii(liu111  tanks,  and  mitiiag  shafts.  Wben  driven  out  ol  its  hiding 
place  In  the  daytime,  an  old  owl  will  draw  itself  up.  snap  its  bill, 
and  hiss  at  one  in  a  way  that  might  well  terrify  a  nervous  enemy. 
At  twilight  it  leaves  its  cover  and  with  noiseless  Bight  hurries  to 
some  low  meadow  or  marsh  to  hunt. 

In  California  it  preys  mainly  <in  f^uphcrs  and  ground  squirrels, 
Ixith  of  which  rank  among  tlie  worst  pesta  in  the  country.  The 
ejected  pellets  found  around  the  owis'  nests  often  contain  nothing 
but  gopher  bair  and  bones,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  Mr,  Clark 
P.  Strealor  has  found  an  accumulation  of  two  or  three  cubic  feet  of 
pellets  in  the  trees  in  which  the  owls  lived.  Wherever  the  owls  are 
found  they  rank  among  the  most  beneficial  of  rapacious  birds,  for 
they  not  only  live  on  gophers  and  ground  squirrels  in  the  west,  but 
cotton  rats  in  the  south,  and  rata  and  mice  in  the  nortli. 

When  hunting,  the  owl's  'peevish  scream'  may  often  be  heard. 
and  sometimes  also  a  note  that  Major  Bcndire  compares  to  the  call 
of  the  nigbthawk.  But  the  hungry  young  make  the  most  noise. 
When  camped  beside  an  oak  cont^uing  a  family,  Dr.  Palmer  found 
them  a  great  nuisance  from  the  hissing  and  shrieking  which  they 
kept  up  all  night. 

In  California  iu  winter  Mr,  Kvermann  has  found  as  many  as  fifty 
bam  owls  together  in  the  oaks. 
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FAMIL7  BUBONIDiE:  HORNED  OT^liS,   BTC. 

KKY   TO    OEMERA. 

I.  Small,  wing  3.40-7.50. 
2.  With  ear  tufts  (iuoonspicuoua  in  yonn^)^)     .     .     Megascops,  p.  181. 
2'.  Without  ear  tufts. 
8.  Tarsus  more  than  twice  as  loii§^  as  middle  toe.   Speotyto,  p.  189. 
8'.  Tarsus  less  than  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe. 

4.  Tarsus  scantily  haired Mioropallas,  p.  191. 

4'.  Tarsus  densely  feathered. 


5.  Ear  openings  very  large,  the  two  unlike. 

Nyctala,  p.  179. 


Fig.  241. 


1.  Large,  wing  11.50-19.00. 


5'.  Ear  openings  small,  the  two  alike. 

Olaucidium,  p.  190. 


2.  With  ear  tufts. 


8.  Ear  openings  small Bubo,  p.  185. 

Fig.  242.  8'.  Ear  openings  large,  reaching  almost  to  top  of  skull. 

Asio,  p.  175. 
2'.  Without  ear  tufts. 

8.  Wing  9  inches Surnia,  p.  188. 

8.  Wing  12  to  19. 

4.  Ear  openings  small,  the  two  ears  not  distinctly  dif- 
ferent   Nyctea,  p.  187. 

4'.  Ear  openings   very   lai^,   the    two  strikingly    dif- 
ferent. , 
5.  Toes  feathered  to  claws.   .     Scotiaptex,  p.  179. 
5'.  Tips  of  toes  exposed     .    .          Syrnlum,  p.  177. 

OENU8  ASIO. 

General  Characters.  —  Ear  openings  immense,  almost  equal  to  height  of 
skull ;  ear  tufts  more  or  less  developed  ;  wings  about  twice  as  long  as  tail ; 
feet  closely  feathered  to  ends  of  toes. 

KEY  TO  ADULTS. 

1.  Ear  tufts  shoH accipitrinus,  p.  177. 

r.  Ear  tufts  long wilsonianus,  p.  175. 

866.  Asio  wilsonianus  {Less.).    Lonq-eared  Owl. 

Ear  tufts  dark  brown,  conspicuous;  face  mainly  yellowish  brown ;  under 
parts  whitish  and  yellowish,  with  dark  brown  shaft  streaks  and  hori- 
zontal bars  on  belly :  flanks  yellowish  brown,  unspotted ;  upper   parts 
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matlled   gray,  tawn;,   . 


Ntit.  —  UBually  an  aid  crow's  oest  bnilt  ap 

an  the  ndes  and  lined  with  grsaa,  dead  leaves, 
and  feathen  ;  generally  10  to  ^0  feet  from  the 
^ninnd,  in  biiBhes  or  trees  in  swamps  or  on  bor- 
ilera  of  streams.     Eggs :  S  to  (I,  white. 

Food. — Injurious  codsDta,  which  it  destroys 

The  long -parei)  owl  spends  its  days  moslly 

in  the  thickest  cover  It  can  find,  but  when 
this  is  not  deosc  cnougli  to  prevent  discov- 
f  It  protects  itself  by  many  curious  de- 
;P8.  It  ttfTords  ODe  of  tlie  interesting 
ij^pt.'otAricuii'uii!" "'  cases  ivhero  'unconscious  protective  color- 
Fig.  z«.  Lmig.«wlOwi.  j^jj^^  jg  combined  with  conscious  protec- 
tive attitudes.'  When  frightened.  Dr.  Fisher  says,  it  riaca  up. 
'draws  the  featliers  close  to  the  body  and  erects  the  ear  tufts, 
resembling  in  appearance  a  piece  of  weatherbeaten  bark  more  than 
a  bird.' 

Major  Bcndlrc  surprised  ouc  while  slie  was  IcllliDg  a  ground 
squirrel.  To  his  astonishment,  as  he  says  :  "  All  at  once  she  seemed 
to  expand  to  several  times  her  normal  size,  every  feather  raised  and 
standing  at  a  riglit  angle  from  the  body  ;  the  wings  n-erc  fully 
spread,  tiirown  up  and  obliquely  backward,  their  outer  edges  touch- 
ing each  other  over  and  behind  Uie  licad,  which  likewise  looked 
abnorrnally  large."  This  remarlcahlc  performance  was  aceompanied 
by  a  loud  hissing. 

The  owls,  though  sometimes  seen  a))road  on  cloudy  days,  usually 
hunt  at  night.  When  in  Sierra  Valley,  California,  Mr.  Walter  K. 
Fisher  encountered  them  as  rival  mammalogists.  He  writes :  "  I 
was  out  one  bright  moonlight  night  in  the  sage  brush  looking  f(>r 
Pcrodipiit  and  observed  about  six  of  these  owls  flying  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  over  the  plain,  evidently  hunting  nii<;e.  They  were  very 
tame,  and  flew  close  about  me,  taking  no  notice  of  my  presence. 
They  made  no  sound  wliotever." 

They  are  generally  rather  quiet  birds.  Major  Bendire  says,  with 
low  toned  pleasing  not^s,  one  ot  which  be  descrilKis  as  a  low  twit- 
tered wliistlo.  In  the  breeding  season,  however,  they  hiiot  some- 
what like  screech  owls. 

In  summing  up  its  food  habits.  Dr.  Fislier  declares  it  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  species,  as  it  destroys   '  vast  numbers  of  injurious 
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rodeots  and  seldom  touches  insectivorous  birds.'  As  it  is  easily 
destroyed,  he  says  it  is  the  owi  that  suffers  most  wlien  short. sighted 
legislators  enact  laws  for  the  destruction  of  birds  of  prey. 

867.  Asio  aooipitrinm  (PaU.).    ^jhokt-barbd  Owl. 

Adalli.  —  Ear  taft«  inooMpipuoos ;  ejea  with  blacti  ring  aiid  white  eve- 
brows  ;  body  Tarjiing  from  rellowish  brown 
to  bnSj  white,  couspicuouBfy  streaked  with 
dark  browo;  wingi  aad  tail  irregularly 
banded  with  dark  browu  and  bnffj  or  ;el- 
hiwiah  brown.  Young :  face  brownish 
blaok,  ander  parts  plain  dull  buffy,  tinged 
with  gray  in  front ;  upper  parts  dark 
brown,  the  featheTB  tipped  with  yellowith 
brown.  Latglk:  i3.SU-!a7ri,  wing  \\.m~ 
13.00,  t^  5.80-O.iO,  bill  .BU-.Bo. 

Diilribulion.  —  Entire  weatem  hemi- 
aphere  except  Oalapagoe  lalandi  and  part 
of  the  West  Indies ;  ^so  nearly  thronghont 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  eicepting  Austra- 
lia.    Breeds  in   the  United  States  irregn- 

larlj  and  locally  from  about  latitude  39°    „       »,.-,.=  ..  =  ,.. 

northward.  •^""  ^'-''^E'l.^r.IfJ;  '■  """■ 

Nat.  —  Of  coarse  grass  and  sticks,  looeely  Ftg.  214. 

pnt  together,  and  sparsely  lined  with  flue 
materudand  feathers  of  the  bird.     Eggt:  4  to  7,  white. 

Food.  —  Largely  mice ;  also  gophen,  shrews,  rabbits,  graaslioppen, 
oriekets,  and  beetlei. 

The  hablta  of  the  short-eared  owl  are  quit«  unique.  While  most 
owls  live  ia  trees  and  wood»>  this  bird  mrely  lights  in  a  tree,  making 
Its  home  in  the  open  country,  coast  marshes,  and  islands  covered 
with  bushes  and  high  grass.  It  hides  in  the  grass  on  bright  days, 
but  in  cloudy  weather  often  hunts  in  tbe  morning  and  evening  or 
even  the  middle  of  the  day,  Qying  low  over  the  ground  in  its  search 
for  gophers,  mice,  and  grasshoppers,  when  its  long  wings  make  It 
seen)  very  large.  On  the  salt  marshes  of  Gray's  Harbor,  where  Mr. 
Lawrence  found  the  owls  Sying  about  commonly  in  misty  weather, 
he  says  they  looked  'as  big  as  eagles.'  There,  he  says,  they  sat 
on  the  edges  ot  the  sloughs  watching  for  rats.  When  flying  high, 
sporting,  or  chasing  some  large  bird,  he  heard  them  give  a  shrill 
barking  call  like  the  ki-j/i  of  a  small  dog. 

QBNUB    aYBNIUM. 
Gtntral  Charaden.  —  Wing  12-10,  rounded ;   no  ear  tnfta  ;  ear  opening 
large  and  with  a  distinct  anterior  flap,  tlie  two  ean  conapicaousl;  differ- 
ent ;  tip  of  toe  exposed. 

1.  Head  and  neck  barred, 

2.  Upper  parte  dark  brown 

2'.  Upper  parte  pale  yellowish  brown     . 
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I '.Head  and  neck  spotted. 
2.  Winf;  bnutdlj'  tipped  with  whitUh 
2'.  Win^  with  white  tips  nltuost  obsolete 

368.  Symium  nebulosuin  (ForM.1,    ItAiutED  Ovl. 

Adullt.  —  Hraii,  ntck,  and  brmst  ttiitely  barrtd  with  dark  brown  and 

le  or  bufFy.  icWy  ttreaitd  with  dark  brown  on 

biah  or  buffy  ground ;  npper  parte  mixed  dark 

10.  irregularly  barred  and  apotted  with  bnffy. 

faitiah.  and    yellowiah    brown ;    winga   and   tail 


«.d  win, 


ounp.-  entire  rfan 
ig  quilh.  which  ai 


.  adult ; 
1.  the  end  o 


ack 


featiier  white,  giving  a  spotted  effect.  Length  .- 
m75-2+.00,  wing  about  l.S-14,  tailabontO. 

JJiitribalien.  —  breeds  in  Transidon  and  Upper 
Konoran  zones  from  Nora  Scotia  south  to  Gein^:ia 
and  northern  Texas,  and  west  to  Colorado. 

Nfst.  —  In  hollows  of  trees,  or  that  of  hawk  or 
crow.     Eggit  'i  to  4,  white. 

Food.  —  Mainly  mice  and  other  small  mam- 
ivials  ;  alga  crawfish  and  insects. 

■'  In  the  ffiilral  and  southern  parts  of  its 
"si'iSilii'Ji'Airiiu'hnre.'"    range  It  is  ([iiiti'  common,  frequenting  mostly 
*^*-  ^*-  the  heavy  timbered  and,  prefembly,  swanipy 

Iracts  neai'  walercoiirsL'S,  and  spending  tlic  days  ^nerally  in  natural 
hollows  of  trees  or  in  dense  shrubbery.  Like  most  of  the  birds  of 
Ihia  family,  it  is  nocturnal  in  Us  habits,  but  ucvertiieless  sees  M-eil 
enough,  and  even  occasionally  hunts  In  the  dnytinie,  especially 
during  cloudy  weather.  .  ,  . 

"The  flight  of  the  biirred  owl  ...  is  easy,  and  tliough  quite 
switt  at  times,  it  is  perfectly  noiseless.  A  rapidly  passing  siiadow 
distinctly  cast  on  the  snow-covered  ground  is  oflcn  the  sole  cause 
of  its  presenoc  being  l)elrayed  as  it  glides  silently  by  the  hunter's 
camp-fire  in  the  still  hours  of  a  moonlight  night.  Far  oft«ner, 
however.  It  announces  itself  by  the  unearthly  weird  call-notes 
peculiar  to  this  species,  which  surpas.s  in  stiinliiig  effect  those  of 
all  otlier  owls  with  which  I  am  familiar."  (Bendire.) 
368b.  S.  n.  helveolum  Bangs.     Texas  Barhku  Owl. 

Pallid,  hack,  wings,  and  tail  pale  yelloninh  brown  or  einnamon.  lifcht 
ban  and  spots  on  winga  large  and  white ;  light  bars  on  tail  wider  and 
paler  than  in  .S.  nrfru/tuum ,-  under  parts  paler,  dark  utrlping  and  barring 
browner,  grtonad  color  whiter ;  feathers  of  taraus  butfv,  without  duskv 
markings.  Tjnir:  female:  wing  l:{,  tail  3.32.  Topotyyr :  mnle  adult: 
wiug  li.M,  tail  S.40. 

Diitribulion.  —  ^wulhern  Texas  (and  nortliem  TaiDualipos,  Mexico  ?). 


369-  Symium  occidentale  .Ti 

g  quills  Bpolted  with  pale  hi 


:i>  Owt.. 

>ad  of  UmA) 
'n  and  nhitisli. 
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and  broadly  tipped  with  whitish ;  tail  banded ;  under  parts  whitish,  barred  and 
spotted  with  brown.    Length :  19,  wing  12.00-13.50,  tail  8.50-0.00,  biU  .90. 
Distribution,  —  From  sonthem  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  to  California 
and  south  to  Lower  California  and  northwestern  Mexico. 

The  spotted  owl  is  the  western  representative  of  the  barred  owl, 
and  is  so  closely  confined  to  the  thinly  settled  mountain  regions  of 
the  w^est  that  little  is  known  of  its  habits.  Mr.  Lyman  Belding 
compares  its  call  to  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

869a.  S.  O.  caurinum  Merriam.    Nobthkbn  Spottbd  Owl. 

Similar  to  the  spotted  owl,  but  darker,  with  white  spots  and  markings 
restricted,  especially  on  head  and  back ;  wing  quills  darker,  the  broad 
white  tip  almost  obsolete.     Winy:  12.10;  tail  (middle  feathers)  8.06. 

DistrtbtUion,  —  Coast  regioji  of  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 

GENUS   8COTIAFTEX. 

870.  Scotiaptex  cinerea  {Gmel.),    Gbsat  Gray  Owl. 

'.  Ear  tufts  wanting ;  ear  openings  large,  with  conspicuous  anterior  flap, 
the  two  ears  strikingly  different;  bill  nearly  hidden  by  feathers ;  toes  en- 
tirely covered  with  feathers ;  eyes  yellow,  eye  ring  black ;  bill  small,  nearly 
hidden  by  feathers ;  face  with  concentric  rings  of  gray  and  dark  brown ; 
upper  parts  sooty,  mottled  with  grray  and  blackish ;  wii^  quiUs  and  tail 
banded ;  under  parts  mixed  sooty  and  whitish,  with  irregular  sooty  streak- 
ing ;  flanks  and  legs  barred.  Length :  25-30,  extent  54-60,  wing  about 
16-18,  taU  11.00-12.50. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States. 

Nest.  —  In  evergreens,  made  of  sticks,  feathers,  and  sometimes  mosses. 
Sggs :  2  to  4,  white. 

Food.  —  Mainly  rabbits,  mice,  and  other  small  mammals,  together  with 
birds. 

"  Its  great  predilection  for  thick  w^oods,  in  which  it  dwells  doubt- 
less to  the  very  limit  of  trees,  prevents  it  from  being  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  barren  grounds  or  other  open  country  in  the  north.  It  is 
crepuscular  or  slightly  nocturnal  in  the  southern  parts  of  its  range, 
but  in  the  high  north  it  pursues  its  prey  in  the  daytime.  In  the 
latter  region,  where  the  sun  never  passes  below  the  horizon  in  sum- 
mer, it  is  undoubtedly  necessity  and  not  choice  that  prompts  it  to  be 
abroad  in  the  daylight.  .  .  .  The  note  of  this  owl  is  said  to  be  a 
tremulous,  vibrating  sound,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  screech 
owl."    (Fisher.) 

GENUS   mrCTAIiA. 

General  Characters.  —  Wing  5. 25-7.40 ;  ear  tufts  wanting  ;  ear  openings 
nearly  equal  to  height  of  skull,  with  anterior  flap,  the  two  ears  conspic- 
uously different ;  feet  thickly  feathered  to  daws. 

KEY  TO  SPECIBS. 

1.  Wing  6.50  or  more rlchardsoni,  p.  ISO 

r.  Wing  less  than  6. 
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371.  Nyotala  tengmalmi  ricbardsom  (Boaap.).    Kichakd- 
80H  Owl. 

Adults.  —  Eye  ring  black,  face  vhiciih ;  onder  parta  (rray.  hellvily 
blotched  with  dark  brown  acnsa  breast  uid  streaked  with  dark  brown  on 
belly;  opper  parts  dark  brown,  spotted  with  white;  flanks  and  feet 
usnally  bu^,  more  or  Itis  spotled  with  brown ;  ander  tail  coTert^  ttriptd 
•cllk  brawn.  Young:  face  blackiah,  eyebrows  and  malar  str«ak  white  in 
sharp  contrast ;  wings  and  tail  like  adult ;  body  plain  seal  brown  except 
for  yellowish  brown  on  belly  and  flanks;  flanks  more  or  lees  spotted  with 
brown.     L*nff(A;0-ia,  wing'((.eO-7.40,  tail  4.IO-4."0, 

Dittribution.  —  Northern  North  America  from  the  limit  of  trees  south 
in  winter  to  OKgon  and  Colorado. 

jVfif.  —  Probably  in  holes  in  trees  and,  in  absence  of  trees,  in  bushes. 
J^fftje .-  probably  it  to  T,  white. 

Food.  —  Mice,  aniall  birds,  and  insects. 

"  Richardson's  owl  is  tt  boreal  species  iuhabitlag  North  America 
from  tbe  limit  of  trees  south  to  the  northern  tier  of  atfttca.  ...  Itis 
commoD  throiigbout  northcrri  Alaska,  wherever  trees  or  large  bushes 
occur  to  alTord  it  stielter.  ...  It  is  iio<:turtial  in  its  habits,  remaiu- 
Ing  quiet  during  (he  liaj  in  the  thick  folluge  of  the  trees  or  bushes. 
Ill  fact,  its  vision  is  apparently  bo  affected  hj  hright  light  Ihat  niany 
apeefmcns  have  been  captured  alive  by  persons  walking  up  and 
taking  them  in  their  hands.  On  this  account  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska 
have  given  it  the  name  of  "Wind  one.""     (Fisher.) 

873.  Nyctala  aoadica  (Gmtl.).    Saw-whet  Owl. 

Atlulls.  —  Eye  rinf;  vhitisli,  face  streaked  with  dark  brown  ;  ander  parts 
u-hilr,  ttrfaktd  vtrlically  teith  reddish 
broa^n,  niosc  thickly  on  brea«t ;  upper 
partH  oliie  brown,  marked  with  whitfi, 
nnely  streaked  on  head,  and  coaniely 
streaked  or  spot  ted  on  back,  wings,  and 
Inil ;  ./>»//i/(iin  uhite  or  bajfi/.  I'ouay; 
face  blnchish.  in  sharp  contrast  to 
white  eyebrows  and  white  malar 
str»ak  :  upper  parts  and  breaiit  plain 
dark  seal  brown  ;  wings  and  tail  as  in 
adult;  bellv  yellowish  brown.  Lenf/th.- 
7.''.T-.«.S»,  wing  ii.2J-5.U0,  taU  ^.W)- 
3.-'S. 
'  Ditlribution.  —  From  about  latitude 
.'iflo  to  southern  United  Stales,  breed- 
Fii.  2K.  ing  south  to  PeiinsylTania,  New  Mei- 

ieo.  and  California. 
A'rsr,  —  A  deaeried  woodpecker  hole,  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  old  gquirrel's 

Food,  —  Ahuoat  wholly  mice,  but  also  other  small  mammals  and  insecta. 

The  deeper  and  darker  the  toi'esL  the  better  it  suits  this  iittle 
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gray-coated  Dight  woodsman.  In  the  daytime  he  snuggles  up  to 
some  gray  trunk  under  the  thick  branches  of  a  dark  spruce,  or  hides 
in  the  leafy  canopy  of  a  forest  tree.  At  night  he  floats  on  noiseless 
wings  along  the  edges  of  the  open  parks  and  meadows,  passing 
from  tree  to  tree  and  bush  to  bush,  dropping  on  unsuspecting  mice 
that  rustle  the  grass  or  venture  into  the  open  spaces  under  the  trees, 
finding  an  abundance  of  food  even  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the 
nights  crisp  and  cold. 

With  the  first  thaws  of  early  spring  his  love-song  is  heard,  —  a 
soft  scraping  note  repeated  monotonously  in  quick  succession  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.  It  usually  comes  first  from  the  woodpecker 
hole  where  he  has  been  spending  the  day,  but  later  in  the  evening 
is  repeated  from  the  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  woods.  Before 
the  snow  has  all  gone  the  eggs  are  laid,  sometimes  in  the  woodpecker 
hole  where  his  voice  was  first  heard,  sometimes  in  another  near  by. 
By  the  time  the  first  really  warm  spring  weather  has  come  the  young 
have  hatched.  Then  the  old  birds  are  too  busy  catching  mice  for 
their  large  family  to  give  much  time  to  music,  and  they  are  not 
heard  again  regularly  until  the  next  spring.  But  they  have  many 
soft  little  talking  notes  that  you  can  hear  by  sleeping  in  their  woods 
on  still  summer  nights.  Vernon  Bailey. 

872a.  N.  a.  SOOtsea  Osgood.    Northwest  Saw-whet  Owl. 

Similar  to  N.  acadica,  but  darker,  dark  markings  everywhere  heavier ; 
flanks,  leg^,  and  feet  more  nifesoent.     Wing :  3.33,  tail  2.06,  tarsus  1.03. 

Distribution.  —  Puget  Sound  region,  north  to  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
B.C. 

OENU8  MEGASCOPS. 

General  Characters.  —  Wing :  5.40-7.80 ;  ear  tufts  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous ;  ear  opening^  small,  the  two  ears  alike  ;  wing^  rounded,  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  short  rounded  tail ;  tarsus  feathered. 

KEY  to   species. 

1.  Toes  feathered  or  bristly. 
2.  Size  large,  wing  averaging  about  7  or  more. 
3.  Plumage  dark  and  heavily  mottled. 

4.  Dichromatic ;  brown  form  with  back  deep  sooty  brown.     Oregon 

to  Sitka kennicottil,  p.  18:^. 

4'.  Monochromatic  ;  back  grayish  brown.    East  of  Cascades. 

macfarlanei,  p.  184. 
3'.  Plumage  pale  ashy  gray,  lightly  streaked.     Rocky  Mountains. 

mazwellise,  p.  183. 
2'.  Size  smaller,  wing  averaging  0.60  or  less. 

3.  Wing  averaging  less  than  6 ;  plumage  dichromatic. 
4.  Throat  without  fulvous  collar.    Southwestern  Texas  and  Mexico. 

mccalli,  p.  183. 

4'.  Throat  with  partial  collar  of  mottled  fulvous  in  gray  phase. 

Mexico  and  southern  Arizona    ....  trichopsis,  p.  184. 


Winf  ai 
4.  Dic> 
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ir  browuish  gray- 


it  ru-ion  of  California. 

baadiral,  p.  183. 
5'.  Back  clearer  gray, 

Dnmage  light  ip«y,  nanonlj  and  sharply  streaked  below 
with  black.  Akiico  to  southern  Arizonit  and  New  Mexico, 
ciner&cens,  p.  18:1. 
6'.  Plumage  dark  gray,  heavily  streaked  with  black.    South- 
ern Colorado,  oorthem  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

alkenl,  p.  164. 
r.  Toe*  entirely  naked  to  baae. 
'2,  Throat  with  oonspionDDB  iMnd  of  nchraoooas,  lower    parts  lightly 

mottled IdaboenaU,  p.  185. 

2'.  Throat  without  diiitinvt  band  of  ochraceoos,  lower  parte  mote  lieavilj 
mottled flammeola,  p.  184. 

373.  Hegascops  aaio  {Linn.).   Screboh  Owi. 

Dichromatic;  gray  or  reddish  brown,  without  regard  to  age,  aex,  or 

■easoQ ;  ear  tufts  compicuous  i  toes  thinly 
featliered  or  brigtly  on  top,  AdiUli ;  grag 
phott:  upper  parte  dull  brownish  gray,  with 
shaft  stKnka  and  fine  mottlinge  of  dusky; 
edge  of  aCBpulais  and  row  of  spots  on  e^^ 
'  ing  white  or  creamy  ;  lower  portsgrey- 
white,  with  heavy  shaft  streaks  and 
]  croBB- lines  of  black.  Red  pfiau ; 
•.r  parts  clear  rich  rufous,  with  a  trace 
of  black  sliaft  lines  and  with  white  scsp- 
nlar  streaks  and  spota  on  edge  of  wing  ; 
lower  parts  streaked  and  mottled  with  ru- 
fous and  white,  and  with  faint  black  shaft 
streaks.  Young  i  plumage  barred  or  banded 
with  gravish  or  whitish,  witbont  longitn- 
dinal  markinga.     I^nglh  :  7.50-10.00,  wing 

il,nO--.lO.  tair3.0f>-:i.S(t. 

I>i>(ri6ti(i'an.  —  Temperate  eastern  North 
America,  south  to  Georgia;  west  to  about 
the  100'  meridian. 

frum  BioiuificBl^uriry.  I'.  s,x>eift.of      Neat,  —  A  bollaw  in  a  tree  or  old  wood- 
Fli  247™  pecker  hole.  :i  to  40  feet  from  the  gronud. 

*"  A'jijw ;  nsuaily  4  or  r>,  white. 

Food.  —  Maiumiils,  birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  fish,  crustaceama,  and 


"Tlie  common  ncrd'cli  owl  is  distributed  tliroujrhoiit  the  whole  of 
llic  United  Stnlca  niul  Hie  sni]thi.-rn  portioDSof  the  British  Provinces. 
It  is  separable  into  sevcml  fc<«);rBpli!c  mccfi  n^  is  usual  in  species 
having  such  an  exicnsive  distribution.  .  .  .  Their  food  consists  of 
ft  great  vftriety  of  animal  life.  ...  At  Dighifall  tUey  begin  their 
rounds.  laspecting  the  vicinity  of  furmliouscs.  bams,  and  corncribs. 
making  trips  tliroiigh  the  orcharilH  and  nurseries,  gliding  silently 
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across  the  meadows,  or  encircling  the  stacks  of  grain  in  search  of 
mice  and  insects.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  mice  of  different 
kinds  thus  fall  victims  to  their  industry.  Their  economic  relations, 
therefore,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  the  species  in  many  farming  districts  ;  and  who- 
ever destroys  them  through  ignorance  or  prejudice  should  be  se- 
verely condemned."    (Fisher.) 

87db.  M.  a.  mocalli  (Cass.).    Texas  Screech  Owl. 

Dichromatic ;  gray  or  rufous.  Gray  phase :  smaller  and  darker  than  asio, 
with  more  conspicuous  dusky  shaft  streaks  above  and  heavier  shaft  streaks 
and  cross-lines  of  black  below.  Rufous  phase :  much  as  in  asio^  the  rufous 
predominating  on  lower  parts.  Young :  whole  plumage,  except  wing 
quills  and  tail  feathers,  barred  or  banded  with  grajish  or  whitish ;  the 
black  streaks  wholly  wanting.  Length:  6.50-0.(K),  wing  5.60-6.30,  tail 
3.10-3.40. 

DistrihtUion.  —  From  western  and  southern  Texas  across  eastern  border 
of  tablelands  of  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  cavities  of  trees.     Eggs  .*  2  to  5. 

37dc.  M.  a.  bendirei  (Brewst.).    California  Screech  Owl. 

Not  dichromatic ;  gray  only.  Slightly  larger  than  asio^  with  heavier, 
more  marked  shaft  streaks  of  black  both  above  and  below,  and  less  con- 
spicuous cross< lining  below.  Smaller  and  lighter  than  kennicottii  to  the 
north.  ' 

Distribution.  —  California. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  oaks  or  cottonwoods. 

37dd.  M.  a.  kennicottii  (Elliot).    Kennicott  Screech  Owl. 

Conspicuously  larger  and  darker  colored  than  asio  or  bendirei ;  upper 
parts  dark  sooty  brown,  mottled  and  streaked  with  black ;  scapular 
streaks  and  spots  on  edge  of  wings  rich  bu£f ;  lower  parts  heavily  mottled, 
lined,  and  cross-lined  with  black ;  legs  and  feet  rich  buffy  brown,  finely 
mottled  with  buffy.  Specimens  from  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
range  ligfhter  and  grayer. 

Distribution.  —  Northwest  coast  region  from  Oregon  to  Sitka. 

878e.  M.  a.  maxwelliSB  (Bidgw.).  Kocky  Mocktain  Screech 
Owl. 

Large  and  very  pale  ;  white  predominating  on  lower  parts  ;  upper  purts 
light  ashy  or  buffy  gr&y^  with  narrow  streaks  and  faint  mottlings  of  black- 
ish ;  white  streaks  on  scapulars  and  on  edg«  of  wings,  large ;  lower  parts 
white,  with  narrow  shaft  streaks  of  black,  and  fine  cross-lines  of  brown. 

Distribution.  —  Foothills  and  adjacent  plains  of  the  eastern  Kocky 
Mountains  from  Colorado  north  to  Montana. 

87df.  M.  a.  cineraceus  Ridgw.    Mexican  Screech  Owl. 

Small  and  very  gray ;  upper  parts  clear  ashy  gray,  with  numerous 
blackish  shaft  streaks  ;  lower  parts  with  narrow  black  shaft  streaks  and 
fine  vemiicnlations  and  cross-lines  of  black,  without  clear  white  inter- 
spaces ;  feet  and  legs  finely  and  thickly  mottled  with  dusky ;  little  trace 
of  brown  anywhere  in  plumage.  Length:  (J.50-8.00,  wing  6.10-7.00,  tail 
3.44. 
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Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Transition  zone 'of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Lower  California,  and  northwestern  Mexico. 

d7dg.  M.  a.  aikeni  Brewst.    Aiken  Screech  Owl. 

About  the  size  of  the  California  screech  owl  but  more  ashy,  the  dark 
markings  coarser  and  more  nnmerous  both  above  and  below.  Wing :  6.56. 
tail  3.80,  bill  from  nostril  .47. 

Distribution,  —  Plains,  El  Paso  County,  Colorado,  and  south  probably  to 
central  New  Mexico  and  northeastern  Arizona. 

378h.  SI.  6b.  mafCfarlanei  Brewst,    MacFablanb  Screech  Owl. 

Size  larg^  and  colors  dark,  but  lighter  than  kennicottii ;  upper  parts 
brownish  or  sooty  gray  with  black  shaft  streaks  and  creamy  stripes  on 
scapulars  and  edge  of  wing ;  lower  parts  with  heavy  shaft  streaks  and 
numerous  fine  cross-lines  of  black ;  legs  and  feet  buffy,  slightly  mottled 
with  dusky.  Male:  wing  6.96,  tail  3.80,  bill  from  nostril  .53.  Female: 
wing  7.23,  taU  3.85,  bill  from  nostril  .57. 

Remarks.  —  Macfarlanei  is  the  size  of  kennicottii  but  with  color  and 
markings  more  as  in  bendirei. 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  Washington  and  Oregon  to  western  Montana, 
and  probably  intermediate  region,  and  north  to  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia. 

373.1.  M.  trichopsis  (WagL).    Spotted  Screech  Owl. 

A  small  dichromatic  species.  Gray  phase  :  upper  parts  brownish  gray, 
heavily  lined  with  dusky ;  lower  parts  grayish  white,  with  broad  shaft 
streiJcs  and  cross-lines  of  blackish ;  a  partial  collar  of  mottled  fulvous 
across  throat  and  sides  of  neck.  Red  phase :  mainly  light  rufous,  obscurely 
streaked  and  barred  with  dusky.  Length:  7.50,  wing  5.66,  tail  2.89, 
taNus  1.17. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  Arizona  to  Guatemala. 

374.  Megascops  flammeola  (Aat^).    Flammulatbo  Screech 
Owl. 

Adults.  —  Toes  entirely  naked  to  extreme  base ;  ear  tufts  small ;  upper  parts 
grayish,  finely  mottled  and  marked  with  blackish  ;  stripes  on  sides  of  back 
yellowish  brown  or  orange,  white  beneath  the  surface ;  under  parts  whitish, 
marked  with  broad  mesial  streaks  and  narrow  cross-bars ;  face,  throat, 
and  upper  parts  sometimes  washed  with  orange  brown.  Young:  upper 
parts  mottled  transversely  with  gray  and  white,  but  without  black  streak- 
ing ;  under  parts  sirailarlv  but  coarsely  and  regularly  barred.  Wing : 
5.10-^.60,  tail  2.60-3.00. 

Distribution.  —  From  northern  California  and  Colorado  south  to  the  high- 
lands of  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  In  old  woodpecker  holes.    Eggs :  3  or  4,  white. 

Food.  —  Small  mammals,  scorpions,  and  beetles,  and  other  insects. 

"  From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  flammulated  owl  they 
seem  to  vary  but  little  from  the  other  races  of  the  screech  owl  fam- 
ily. They  are  apparently  strictly  nocturnal,  and  their  food  consists 
of  the  smaller  mammals,  as  well  tis  beetles  and  other  insects."  (Ben- 
dire.) 
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874a.  M.f.idahoenalBlfiTT'iani.  Dwabf 
ScBBBCH  Owl. 

Similar  to  the  flaininulat«d  but  BinallET  and 
paler,  wpeciallj  on  under  parts  in  which  the 
nound  13  white,  and  the  markipgi  restricted  ; 
laeial  ring  bright  tawny  brovn.  Wing:  4.86, 
tail  2.42. 

Diitribalion,  —  Idaho  and  eastern  Wasliii^- 

OENDS  BUBO. 

Gtaeral  Characters.  —  Lengti  :  18-23;  ear 
tnfta  Donapicuons;  ear  openings  sin  all,  without 
anterior  flap,  the  two  eara  not  distiaotly  differ- 
ent ,'  wing  with  2  ot  3  quiDa  cut  out ;  toes  cot- 
end  wiUi  short  but  dense  feathen ;  clans 
wholly  exposed. 


Upper  parts  dark  colored. 

!.  Feet  barred  with  black  nn 
I'.  Feet  barred  with  black  aj 


37Sa.  Babo  virgimanos  psUflBoens  Siont.    Westbbn  Hoienbd 
Owt. 

AdviU.  —  Ear  tufts  blackish  ;  iris  bright  yellow  ;  ring  around  face  black  : 
throat  white ;  rest  of  under  parts  wliite  or  buffy,  mottled  and  barred  with 
brownish;  flanks  buffy;  upper  parts  mottled  dark  brown,  lig-ht  grayinb, 
and  buffy,  lighter  cotirrt  prtvailing  ,*  wing  quilla  and  tail  banded  with  dull 
brown;  whole  plorasge  irregularly  varied  with  buffy,  tawny,  whitish,  and 
duaky.  Young  -■  wing  quills  and  tful  feathers  as  in  adult,  rest  of  plumage 
dnll  huffy  or  ochraceous,  everywhere  barred  with  duaky,  Male:  lei^tli 
1^28,  extent  about  49-52,  wing  about  14.riO-10.2.^,  tail  8.2.1.  Femaie : 
leivth  22-2.7,  extent  about  HI,  wing  1 0,  tail  9. 

iJiUrihation.  — Wealeru  United  states,  east  through  the  Plains,  casually 
to  Wisconsin  and  Illinois ;  and  from  British  Coinmbia  and  Manitoba  south 
over  the  Mexican  tablelands. 

Nttl.  —  A  hole  in  a  hollow  tree,  cliff,  bank,  or  cave,  or  an  old  nest  of  a 
crow  or  hawk.     Eggs :  usnally  2  or  8,  white. 

Food.  —  Largely  mammals  such  as  rabbita,  piairie  dogs,  ground  squir- 
rels, skunks,  and  wood  rats,  game  birds,  waterfowl,  smaller  land  birds, 
and,  in  settled  regions,  poultry. 

The  eyeaiglit  of  the  liomed  owls  seems  to  be  better  than  tliat  of 
most  owls,  and  Dr.  Fisher  tUiiiks  Ibat  in  the  brcediog  aenaon  they 
hunt  indifferently  night  or  day.  In  dispowlion,  he  saya.  they  are 
"flcrcK  and  niitntnable,  and  in  point  of  strength  and  courage  infe- 
rior to  none  of  our  rapnciniis  binla."  Speaking  of  their  food  habits. 
.the  doctor  says  that  '-a  bird  so  powerful  and  voracioiis  may  at  limes 
hie  a  source  of  great  benefit,  while  at  other  tinies  ll  may  he  the  cause 
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of  great  damage.  Now, 
ttm  serious  inroads  it 
makes  ou  the  tcnimts 
of  the  poultry  yard,  as 
nell  as  the  dostnictioD 
of  many  game  and  song 
birds,  would  seem  to 
call  for  the  total  sup- 
pression of  tlic  species. 
Afrain,  wliuD  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  capture  of 
injurious  nxlents.whkli 
threaten  tlie  very  exist- 
ence of  the  crops,  it  is 
the  fanner's  most  valu- 
able ally,  and  rongC' 
<[iiently  should  he  most 
carefully  pnitec'liii." 

The  borned  owl  is  one 

ot  the  earliest  breeders 

of   tiie  birds  of  prey. 

Ftg,340.    WMh,™  Boroed  Owl.  In  tbe  southern  part  of 

its  range,  eggs  are  laid 

in  December  and  January,  and  in  Alaska  tliey  have  been  found  in 

April  when  it  was  so  cold  that  they  froze  on  being  taken  from  the 

376b.  B.  T.  arotlous  {Siruiiu.).    Arctic  Hohnkd  Owl. 

Similar  to  the  western  liomed  owl,  but  grouad  color  white  and  dnrk 
markiiiKS  itsnally  much  reatncted  ;  nnder  parts  pura  white,  or  only  dightty 

Diatribation.  — Arotde  America,  south  in  winter  to  Nebruka,  and  from 
Dakota  to  Idaho. 
Nett.  — In  trees,  often  n  deserted  hawk's  or  crow's  nest,     Kggs  ■■  2  orl]. 

Food.  —  LargBiy  waterfowl,  ptarmigan,  and  arctic  hares, 
3760-  B.  T.   SBturatUB  liidgip.     IHibkv  Hoknbd  Owl. 

Like  if.  V.  pallnmt,  but  plumage  extremely  dark,  (ace  freuerally  eooty 
brownish  mixed  with  fcrayish  wliide :  plnniage  usually  without  excess  of 
yellowish  brown,  sometjroes  with  none. 

Diitribalion.  —  West  coast  region  from  Montrrey  County,  ralifomia,  to 
AlBJika.  and  eiwtward  to  northern  Kooky  Mountaina- 

Ntsl.  —  Aa  described  by  Kennicott.  in  the  top  of  a  spnice,  made  of  dry 
branches,  lined  with  feathers.     Eggn :  probably  ^  to  4,  white. 

875d.  B.  T.  paoiflous  Castin.    PAcirtc  Hobnrd  Owx.- 

himall.  strongly  mottled,  upper  purls  ^miisli.  with  more  or  less  bnlTy 
admixture  ;  dark  markings  of  under  |iartsilialinct;  tarsus  strongly  mottled. 
tt'ing:  Vi. 
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DufribulioN.  — Valley*  and  ai>nth«rD  coaat  of  Califomia,  aad  east  U 
Fnuioisoo  Mountain.  Arizona. 
Eggs.  —  Usually  3. 

QBNUS  mrCTBA. 

876-  Nyotea  iiyotea  (Lina.).    Skowt  Ono. 

Ear  tnfte  rudimentary ;  ear  openii^  gn:  ' 

two  ean  not  dUtinctly  diSerent;  twl  pot  r 
npdar    oorarta ;    fonr  onter  qniUs  e 


Fig.  2S0. 

hair -like  featbera,  partly  or  vhoUy  concealing  tha  olava  ;  bill  nearly 
concealed  by  loral  feathers.  Adult  malt :  body  pure  white,  aometiniea 
almogt  unspotted,  but  nanally  marked  more  or  leu  with  transrerse  epola 
or  bars  of  ilaty  brown-  Adult  female  :  much  darker,  pure  white  only  on 
face,  throat,  middle  al  breast  and  feet,  the  head  spotted,  and  the  rest 
of  the  bodv  barred  with  dark  brown.  Malf, .-  length  20-2U,  viag  V>.50- 
n.)W,  tail  "0,00-9.70,  bill  !.  Femalt :  leugth  23-27,  wing  nJlO-lM-70,  t<ul 
9.70-10.30,  biU  1.10. 
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Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  arctic  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
migrating  south  in  North  America  almost  across  the  United  States  and 
even  reaching,  accidentally,  the  Bermudas. 

Nest.  —  In  a  slight  depression  of  the  ground,  on  a  knoll,  made  of  a  few 
feathers,  lichens,  or  moss.     J^gys:  usually  5  to*  7,  white. 

jP<cW.  —  In  summer,  lemmings  and  meadow  mice  ;  in  winter,  fish,  hares, 
muskrats,  squirreb,  rats,  ptarmigans,  ducks,  and  even  offal. 

The  snowy  owl  is  a  circumpolar  species,  breeding  in  the  arctic 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  coming  south  in  winter. 

Mr.  Nelson,  while  traveling  south  of  the  Yukon  in  ^^ecember,  sliot 
an  owl  whose  nearly  immaculate  milky  white  plumage  was  suffused 
with  '  a  rich  and  extremely  beautiful  shade  of  clear  lemon  yellow, 
exactly  as  the  rose  blush  clothes  the  entire  plumage  of  some  gulls  in 
spring.  The  morning  after  the  bird  was  killed  the  color  was  gone, 
the  plumage  being  dead  white.' 

0£NUS   SURNIA. 

3776b.  Sumla  ulnla  caparoch  {MUlL).   American  Hawk  Owl. 

Head  without  ear  tufts;  ear  openings  small  like  Bubo  and  Nyctea  ;  tail  long, 
more  than  two  thirds  length  of  wing,  graduated ;  tarsus  scarcely  or  not  longer 

than  middle  toe ;  feet  thickly 
feathered  to  claws.  Adults :  face 
g^yish  white,  encircled  by  heavy 
black  ring;  patches  on  throat, 
sides  of  head,  and  back  of  neck 
^*  black ;  chest  band  whitish  ;  rest 

of  under  parts  closely  and  regularly  barred  with  brown  and  white ;  top 
of  head  and  hind  neck  blackish  or  brownish,  dotted  with  white ;  rest  of 
upper  parts  dark  brown,  mainly  spotted  or  barred  with  white.  Young : 
upper  parts  dark  brown,  feathers  of  top  of  head  and  hind  neck  tipped 
with  grayish  buff,  those  of  back  with  indistinctly  lighter  tips ;  lores  and 
ear  coverts  brownish  black ;  rest  of  face  whitish ;  under  parts  whitish, 
washed  with  sooty  on  chest,  barred  below,  l-ength:  14.75-17.50,  wing 
about  9,  tail  6.80-7.00. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  the  north- 
em  United  States,  casually  to  Massachusetts,  and  rarely  to  the  British  Isles. 
Recorded  from  northern  Montana  and  Newfoundland  in  the  breeding  season. 
Nest.  —  Old  woodpecker  holes,  natural  cavities  in  trees,  and  old  nests  of 
other  species  relined  with  moss  and  feathers.     Ji^ggx :  <>  to  7,  white. 

Food.  —  Small  mammals,  such  as  mice,  lemmings,  and  ground  squirrels ; 
also  ptarmigans  and  insects. 

•*  The  hawk  owl  is  strictly  diurnal,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the  hawks, 
and  like  some  of  them  often  selects  a  tall  stub  or  dead-topped  tree  in 
a  comparatively  open  place  for  a  perch,  where  it  sits  in  the  bright 
sunlight  watching  for  its  prey.  Although  the  flight  is  swift  and 
hawk-like,  it  has  nevertheless  the  soft,  noiseless  character  common 
to  the  other  owls.  When  starting  from  any  high  place,  such  as  the 
top  of  a  tree,  it  usually  pitches  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  flies 
off  rapidly  above  the  tops  of  the  bushes  or  high  grass,  abruptly  ris- 


\ckv%*v    ^Va.cvc^%       W^NL    it^V^'X^ 
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ing  again  as  it  seukii  another  perch.    The  note  h  a  shrill  crj  which 
Is  uttered  generally  while  the  bird  is  on  the  wiag,"    (Fisher.) 

OENUB  SPEOTYTO. 

378.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogtea  IBonap.}.    Bubkowino 

Tail  only  about  half  as  lone;  b3  viiig  ;  tarEua  uiore  than  twice  aa  lonj;  aa 
middle  toe,  scantily  feBthered  in  front,  bare 
behind;  toes  bristly. 

Aduiti, —  Uj>per  parts  dull  earth  brown, 
spotted  and  barred  with  white  and  buSy ; 
under  parts  niainly  buffy  barred  with  brown, 
young.-  under  parts  niainly  buffy,  nnmarked  ; 
upper  parts  plain  brovu  except  wings  and 
tail,  which  are  as  in  adults.  Length:  D-Il, 
wing  .J.8O-7.20,  toil  :i.  15-y.50,  bill  ..".i-.OO 

Diatribulion.  —  Plains  region  "from  the 
Pacific  east  to  Dakota  and  Texas,  and  from 
British  Columbia  and  eastern  slope  of  Rocky 
Monnlaius  south  to  Gnalemala. 

-Vftf.  —  At  the  end  of  an  old  burrow  of 
prairie  di^,  badger,  or  ground  squirrel,  or  in 
a  similar  cavity.     Eggs.-  6  to  !l,  white.  r»u.i(iol|3j.«iSur.^r.L'.9.ti.pi. 

roorf.  —  Ground   equirrels.   young   praine  „.     .^g. 

doge,  mice,  gaphen,  small  birds,  frogs,  liz-  '^' 

ards,   homed  toads,  and  even  fish,  together  with  criuketA,  graaahoppen. 
beetles,  scorpions,  and  centipeda. 

When  you  arc  living  in  the  owla'  country,  they,  like  the  ground 
squirrels  and  prairie  dogs,  cotne  to  seem  a  part  of  the  landscape,  and 
as  you  ride  over  the  great  brown  stretches  you  find  yourself  looking 
for  the  quaint  little  '  Billy  owls '  for  life  and  interest  on  the  mono- 
tonous way.  la  a  region  where  there  are  only  scattered  holes  suit- 
able tor  their  nests,  solitary  owls  or  families  are  most  often  seen,  and 
sometimes  there  will  be  as  many  as  nine  around  one  burrow.  But 
where  a  gn»und  squirrel  colony  or  prairie  dog  town  oflers  good  nest 
holes  the  little  owls  gather  in  eompanies. 

In  dog  towns  they  often  find  spacioiis  old  badger  iioles  to  occupy. 
As  you  walk  about  one  of  the  towns  and  tlie  dogs  lope  off  to  their 
holes  shaking  their  little  yellow  tails  as  they  disappear,  tbe  owls 
stand  statue -like  around  their  btiirows  with  (heir  eyes  upon  you.  It 
you  are  bent  on  getting  within  good  photographing  range  the  young 
ones  will  go  backing  down  their  holes,  their  solemn  round  yellow 
eyes  flsed  on  yours  till  they  drop  below  the  earth  line.  Their  elders 
will  probably  fly  before  you  get  your  focus,  though  it  is  only  a  low 
short  flight  to  a  neighboring  moimd.  It  rarely  seems  to  occur  to 
them  to  leave  the  town. 

The  association  of  owls,  dogs,  badgers,  and  rattlpsnakes  is  far  from 
being  tliat  of  tlie  happy  family  circle  it  was  formerly  supposed.    The 
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rattlesnakes  are  evidently  attracted  to  the  towns  by  the  supply  of 
tender  spring  dogs,  and  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  badgers  relish 
a  young  owl  for  breakfast.  The  owls  have  been  accused  of  joining 
in  the  neighborly  round-robin  feast  and  partaking  of  the  young 
dogs,  but,  although  they  eat  squirrels  and  mice  in  spring  and  fall, 
they  live  for  the  most  part  on  grasshoppers  and  crickets.  They 
hunt  mainly  in  the  evening  and  at  night,  but  are  often  seen  catching 
grasshoppers  in  the  daytime. 

GENUS   OLAUCIDIUM. 

General  Characters.  —  Wing  3.50-4.40 ;  head  without  ear  taf ts ;  ear 
opemngB  small,  without  anterior  flap,  the  two  ears  alike ;  nostril  small,  cir- 
oular,  opening  near  the  middle  of  the  inflated  cere  ;  tarsus  not  longer  than 
middle  toe,  densely  feathered ;  tail  more  than  half  as  long  as  wing, 
rounded. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Sides  plain  brown,  unspotted phalsenoideB,  p.  19L 

r.  Sides  more  or  less  spotted. 

2.  Back  grrayer gnoma,  p.  190. 

2'.  Back  browner callfornicum,  p.  191. 

879.  Qlaucidiuin  gnoma  Wagl.    Pyomt  Owl. 

Adults,  —  Very  small,  under  parts  white,  thickly  streaked  with  dark 
brown  ;  sides  brownish,  indistinotly  spotted  with  lighter  ;  upper  parts  dark 
^^^^^  daty  gray,  olive  broum,  or  dark  rusty  brotcn ; 

'i'^^St^^^  head  specked   with  white ;  tail  blackish  or 

browni^,  barred  with  white.   Young:  like  adult, 

but  top  of  head  plain  grav.   LengUi :  0.50-7.50, 

Fi    263.  wing  3.40-4.00,  tail  2.40-2.80. 

^'  Distribution.  —  Timbered  mountain  regfions 

of  western  North  America  from  British  Columbia  south  through  Sierra 

Madre  of  Mexico,  except  along  the  humid  Pacific  coast  region. 

Nest.  —  As  far  as  known,  in  old  woodpecker  holes  and  hollow  stubs  from 
S  to  20  feet  from  the  ground.     Eggs :  usually  4,  white. 

Food.  —  Mainly  insects,  especially  grasshoppers ;  but  also  mice  and 
lizards. 

"This  little  owl  is  diurnal  in  its  habits,  feeding  and  flying  about 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  though  it  is  more  common  in  the  early  dusk 
and  morning.  Mr.  Henshaw  says  it  is  fond  of  taking  its  station 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  top  of  an  old  stub,  that  it  may  enjoy 
the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  most  places  it  is  more  or  less  soli- 
tary, though  in  New  Mexico  Mr.  Henshaw  found  it  extremely  socia- 
ble, and  in  the  fall  it  was  usually  met  with  in  companies. 

'*  It  is  tame  and  unsuspicious  and  may  be  decoyed  from  a  consid- 
erable distance  by  imitating  its  call-note,  to  which  it  responds  at 
once.  It  is  confined  mostly  to  wooded  districts,  though  occasion- 
ally it  is  found  some  distance  from  timber.     It  hides  in  the  pines  or 
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other  thick  foliage,  where  it  sits  upright  near  the  trunk  and  is  prac- 
tically invisible  to  the  observer. 

"The  flight  is  not  very  much  like  that  of  other  owls,  but  resem- 
bles that  of  the  sparrow  hawk  to  some  extent,  and  is  not  altogether 
noiseless.  The  love-notes,  according  to  Captain  Bendire,  are  some- 
what musical,  although  they  resemble  to  some  extent  those  of  the 
mourning  dove."    (Fisher.) 

879a.  G.  g.  califomiciun  {Sd.).    California  Pyohy  Owl. 

Similar  to  G.  gnoma  but  browner,  chest  heavily  washed  with  reddish 
brown.  Young :  much  paler,  ash  gpray  on  head  and  grayish  brown  on  back, 
unspotted. 

Distribution.  —  Humid  coast  reg-ion  from  southern  British  Columbia 
south  to  northern  California. 

Nest.  —  In  deserted  woodpecker  holes.     Eggs :  usually  4,  white. 

Food.  —  Largely  mammals  and  small  birds. 

380.  Glaucidium  phalsdnoides  (Daud.).    FKRRuoiifous  Ptomt 

Owl. 

Adtdts.  —  Similar  to  the  pygmy  owl,  but  sides  of  breast  plain  brown  or 
rufous,  upper  parts  varying  from  grayish  brown  to  bright  rufous;  head 
finely  streaked  with  whitish  ;  tail  banded,  bars  varying  from  white  to  ru- 
fous and  interspaces  from  grayish  brown  to  blackish.  Young :  top  of  head 
plain.     Length :  6.50-7.00,  wing  3.50-4.60,  tail  2.20^.50. 

Distribution.  —  From  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  south  to  south- 
erii  Brazil. 

Nest.  —  As  far  as  known,  in  hollow  trees,  or  woodpecker  holes.  Eggs : 
—  taken  by  Sennett  —  4,  white. 

The  little  ferruginous  owl  is  diurnal  like  the  other  pygmies,  flying 
about  hunting  in  bright  sunlight.  His  note,  as  given  by  Mr.  F. 
Stephens,  is  a  "  loud  euck  repeated  several  times,  as  rapidly  as  twice 
each  second,"  given  with  a  jerk  of  the  tail  and  a  toss  of  the  head. 

GENUS  MICBOPATiTiAH. 

381.  MicropaUas  whitneyi  {Cooper).    Elf  Owl. 

Head  without  ear  tufts ;  ear  openings  small ;  nostril  small,  circular,  open- 
ing near  the  middle  of  the  inflated  cere ;  tarsus 
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longer  than  middle  toe,  scantily  haired  ;  claws  small   ^^^^S^.  '  v  '  ^W^^ 
and  weak  ;  tail  even,  less  than  one  half  as  long  as   ^^HB^^       J^^ 
wing;  smallest  United  States  owl.  Adults:  face 'with,     ^^^r^''""* 
white  eyebrows ;  lores  and  throat  band  white,  encir-  ^*^'  ^^' 

cled  by  brownish  ring ;  under  parts  whitish,  with  vertical  blotches  of  dark 
brown  and  rusty,  finely  mottled  with  darker ;  upper  parts  grayish  or  gray- 
ish brown,  findy  motded  with  darker  and  rusty,  and  indistinctly  specked 
with  rusty  ;  tail  brownish,  crossed  by  5  or  6  narrow  pale  brownish  or  rusty 
bands,  usually  interrupted  on  mid<Ue  feathers.  Length :  5.50-6.25,  wing 
4.00-4.40,  tail  1.90-2.80. 

Distribution.  —  From  soutliem  Texas  to  southern  California,  and  south 
through  Lower  California  and  tablelands  of  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  old  woodpecker  holes  in  giant  cacti  or  hollow  trees.  Eggs :  2 
to  5,  white. 

F(M>d.  —  As  far  as  known,  small  mammals,  grasshoppers,  and  beetles. 
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Unlike  the  pygmy  owls  the  elf  owls  ai'e  nocturnal,  spending  the 
day  either  in  thickets  or  old  woodpecker  holes.  Major  Bendire  says 
they  become  active  soon  after  sundown.  He  has  had  them  come  to 
his  camp,  attracted  probably  by  the  insects  which  gathered  about 
the  guard  fire  through  the  night. 

When  resting  in  the  daytime  the  little  owls  are  not  too  stupid  to 
protect  themselves,  as  is  shown  by  a  curious  experience  Mr.  F. 
Stephens  had  with  one.  He  startled  the  owl  in  a  willow  thicket,  and 
when  he  found  it  in  the  dense  tangle,  as  he  says,  it  was  "sitting  on 
a  branch  with  its  face  toward  me  and  its  wing  held  up,  shield  fash- 
ion, before  its  face.  I  could  just  see  its  eyes  over  the  wing,  and 
had  it  kept  them  sliut  I  might  have  overlooked  it,  as  they  first 
attracted  my  attention.  It  had  drawn  itself  into  the  smallest  possi- 
ble compass  so  that  its  head  formed  the  widest  part  of  its  outline. 
1  moved  around  a  little  to  get  a  better  chance  to  shoot,  as  the  bush 
was  very  thick,  but  whichever  way  I  went,  the  wing  was  always 
interposed,  and  when  I  retreated  far  enough  for  a  fair  shot,  I  could 
not  tell  the  bird  from  the  surrounding  bunches  of  leaves.  At  length, 
losing  patience,  I  fired  at  random  and  it  fell.  Upon  going  to  pick  it 
up  I  was  surprised  to  find  another  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  and 
which  must  have  been  struck  by  a  stray  shot."  (Quoted  by  Bendire.) 

ORDER  PSITTACI:   PARROTS,  MACAWS, 

PAROQUETS,  ETC. 

FAMILY  PSITTACID^S:  PARROTS  AND  PAROQUETB. 

GENUS   RHYNCHOPSITTA. 

382.1.    Rhynchopsitta  pachyrhynoha  (Swains.).     Thigk- 

BiLLED  Parrot. 

Bill  lar^,  tip  of  lower  mandible  elongated,  cut  off,  and  flattened  ;  tail 
graduated  for  about  one  third  its  length  ;  cere  densely  feathered,  conceal- 
ing the  nostrils.  Adults :  bill  blackish,  body  green  except  for  poppy  red  on 
forepart  of  head  and  wings,  and  lemon  yellow  under  wing  coverts.  Young : 
similar,  but  bill  mainly  whitish  and  red  restricted.  Length  :  16.00-16.76, 
wing  8.50-10.50,  tail  (5.80-7.00,  graduated  for  2.25-2.35. 

Distribution.  —  Mountains  bordering  tablelands  of  Mexico ;  northward 
casually  to  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  Arizona. 

A  flock  of  nine  or  ten  thick-billed  parrots  seen  by  Mr.  Liisk  in  the 
Chiricahua  Mountains  came,  as  he  says,  scolding,  chattering,  and 
calling  up  a  canyon  to  the  edge  of  the  piflon  pine  belt,  where  they 
devoted  themselves  to  getting  the  piiiones.  "  Investigation  of  their 
stomachs,"  he  says,  "  showed  nothing  but  a  plentiful  quantity  of 
very  immature  piiiones  wrested  from  their  cavities  in  the  hearts  of 
the  hard,  green  cones  by  their  powerful  beaks." 
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ORDER  COCCYGES:   CUCKOOS.   ETC. 
(Families  Cucvlidje,  TROGONiOiE,  and  ALCEDiNiDiC.) 

FAMILY  CnCXTLIDJB:  ANIS,  ROAD-RUNNERS,  AND 

CUCKOOS. 

KEY  TO  OEMEUA. 

1.  Tail  feathers  8       Crotophaga,  p.  193. 

1'.  Tail  feathers  10. 

2.  Bill  longer  than  head Gteococcyz,  p.  19:^. 

2'.  Bill  not  longer  than  head CoocyzuB,  p.  195. 

GlINUS  CROTOFHAGA. 

384.  Crotophaga  suloirostris  Swains.    Gboove-billed  Am. 

Bill  thick,  with  a  convex  crest ;  wings  rounded ;  tail  feathers  broad, 
widening  to  very  obtuse  ends.  Adtilts  : 
dull    black,    feathers    of    body    with 

metallic   bluish,   greenish,   or   bronzy  ^^ 

edgings  ;  wings  and  tail  faintly  glossed  ^' 

with  metallic  bluish  or  violet;  upper  part  of  bill  with  several  distinct 
grooves.  Young:  uniform  sooty  black.  Length:  12.00-14..>0,  wing  5.50- 
6.50,  tail  7.30-«.30. 

Distribution.  —  In  Lower  Sonoran  and  Tropical  zones  from  southern 
Texas  south  to  Pern.  Casual  in  southern  parts  of  California,  Arizona, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida. 

Nest.  —  Bulky,  made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  g^en  leaves,  placed  often 
in  an  orange  or  lemon  tree.     Eggs :  3  to  5,  milky  blue. 

Food.  —  Qrasshoppers,  and  parasites  of  cattle. 

The  groove  billed  anis  are  residents  of  the  lowlands.  Major 
Bendire  says,  rarely  being  found  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  700 
feet. 

They  resemble  the  cowbirds  in  their  habit  of  following  cattle,  and 
not  only  catch  the  insects  that  the  cows  start  up  but  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  relieving  the  animals  of  the  parasites  which  infest  them. 
When  not  disturbed  the  birds  become  very  tame  and  roost  in  num- 
bers about  the  houses.  Their  call -note.  Dr.  Ralph  thinks,  suggests 
that  of  the  flicker  — a  pleeco  repeated  rapidly. 

GENUS   GEOCOCOYX. 

386.  Gtooooccyx  californianus  (Less.).    Road-runner. 

Bare  space  around  eye,  oran^^e  and  blue;  feathers  of  head  and  neck 
largely  bristle-tipped;  whole  plumage  coarse  and  harsh  ;  eyelids  lashed  ; 
wings  short  and  concavo-convex,  with  long  inner  secondaries  folded  entirely 
over  primaries ;  tail  long  and  graduated ;  upper  parts  conspicuously 
streaked  with  brownish  white,  most  heavily  on  wings ;  crest  and  fore  parts 
of  back  glossed  with  bluish  black,  changing  to  bronzy  green  or  brown ; 
tail  long,  plain  bronzy,  blue  black,  and  grreen,  graduated,  tips  with  white 
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Fig,  !S6,    Bwvl-niniwr. 

thumb  ninrka  except  on  middla  featUera;  chest  brownish  white,  Htreakeil 
with  blsck;  throat  and  hellv  uliitish.  Length:  -'0-24,  wing  li,rrtl-T.OO. 
tail  I  l.a.)-l-2.W. 

Dittribmion.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lo«er  Souoran  lonea,  from  Browns- 
ville. Texas,  to  San  Diego,  CaliforniH,  and  from  central  California,  Kevadn. 
and  Kansas,  sonlh  acrons  tablelands  of  Mexico, 

JVert.  —  Compactly  bnilt  of  stioks,  lined  variotislv  with  (jraas,  manure 
chips,  featbera,  inner  bark,  mesquite  pods,  snakeskin,  and  roots ;  placed 
in  caoti,  bushes,  or  low  trees,     Eggf:  usually  4  to  6,  white  or  pale  yel- 

Food.  —  Mice,  snakes,  lizards,  crabs,  snails,  grasshoppers,  centipeds, 
oftterpillars.  beetles,  and  cactus  fruit. 

The  roiid-niiiner  is  one  of  tlii;  most  original  nnci  ciitiTtnining  of 
western  binis.  The  newcomer  is  aniftzccl  wlien  llie  loug-tailed  crea- 
ture ilarts  nut  of  the  brush  anil  rucc^  the  horses  down  the  road, 
easily  kccpinj;  ahetkd  na  they  trot,  hiuI  when  tired  turns  out  into 
the  brush  anil  throws  his  tail  over  IiIh  back  to  slop  himself.  Even 
the  oldest  inliabitant  likes  to  talk  nbout  the  swift  runner  whom  it 
takes  a  'right  penrt  eiir  to  cntch.'and  who  eats  horneil  toails.  comes 
to  drink  and  feed  with  the  hens  in  the  dnorynnl  iiiic  iln.v,  and  the 
next  may  be  huntcil  vainly  in  the  dense  ehjipiirnil  oreuitus  where  it 
makes  its  bome.     They  tell  you  liow  ilu-y  have  seen  it  mount  the 
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granite  bouldura  on  the  hills,  and  afLer  Etrutting  about  with  ninga 
and  tail  hanging,  put  its  bill  down  on  the  rock  and  pump  out  loud 
notes,  which  they  interpret  aa  love-calls  for  its  mate  in  the  brush 
below.  Manj  marvelous  yarns  are  spun  over  the  pipes  about  the 
strange  ways  of  this  curious  bird,  especially  itbout  its  deadly  en- 
counters with  rattlesnakes. 

The  food  of  tiie  road-runner  may  well  make  him  of  interest  lo 
his  neighbors.  Id  southern  California,  wbere  the  passion  vine  is 
used  extensively  for  house  decoration,  it  is  infested  by  a  pestiferous 
cntcrpillar,  which  be  eats  with  great  avidity.  He  also  affects  other 
pests.  In  the  stomach  of  one  bin],  which  we  got  in  New  Hexjco, 
there  were  a  large  black  cricket,  a  number  of  big  grasshoppers, 
remains  of  a  caterpillar  ami  some  beetles,  a  centiped  six  inches 
long,  and  a  garter  snake  a  foot  long  1  Such  an  appetite  surely  de- 
serves well  at  the  liands  of  its  friends. 

OBNUB    COCCYZUS. 

Gtntral  Characters.  —  Bill  not  longer  than  head,  and  gently  onrved  for 
most  of  iU  length  ;  loral  feathers  and  general  plumage  soft  and  bl«aded  ; 
tarsns  naked,  Sorter  than  outer  anterior  toe  and  claw. 


1.  Bill  with  basal  part  of  lower  mandible  yellow, 
2.  Smaller,  wing  5.01,  with  comparatively  smaller  and  weaker  bill. 

americanns,  p.  195. 
2'.  Larger,  wing  o.S4,  with  comparatively  Iniyer  and  stouter  bill. 

ooddentalis,  p.  \m. 
]'.  Bill  wholly  black  or  bluish     ....     erythrophthalmua,  p.  1(10. 

387.  CoooyBus  amerioanus  (Linn.).    YELi^ow-BiLLBn  Cuckoo. 

Aduita.  —  Lower  half  of  bill  plain  yellow  ;  under  parts  white  or  ashy  : 
upper  pflrta  plain  (trnviah  brown, 
faintlygloffied  with  green:  win^ 
with  inner  webs  rufous;  tail 
graduated,  all  but  middle  feath- 
ers blue  black,  the  outer  onee 
tipped  with  brood  white  thumb 
marks.  I'oun^  :  tail  feathers 
duller  and  markings  less  dis- 
tinct Length .-  1 1.00-12.7(1. 
wing  5.4O-"),80,  tail  fl.00-6.irj  ex- 
posed  cnlmen  .DT-1.01,  depth  of 
bill  at  base  .32-.  34.  l-      „  ,       ,  ,'.:,'   "    .     ^    , 

flemari..  — The  smaller  size  *"".  B„.l..;..-.i  sar.^y,  l..^|<^lhp[.o[  Airtcql.uB- 
and  smaller  and  weaker  bill  din-  FiB- Uir. 

tinguish  this  species  from  the  California  cuckoo. 

Ditlribulioe.  —  Eaatem  temperate  North  America,  breeding  from  Flor- 
ida north  to  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  Minuesota ;  west  to  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska.  Indian  Territory,  andTeias;  winterine  south  to  Costa 
Rica  and  the  West  Indies:  casually  to  eastern  (olorado.  Wyoming,  aud 
North  Dakota 
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Nest,  —  A  slight  platform  of  sticks  in  trees.    Eggs :  2  t^  4,  hluish  green. 
Food.  —  Largely  caterpillars,  but  also  g^rasshoppers.   potato  bugs,  and 
other  insects. 

Though  an  eastern  bird,  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  cottonwoods  bordering  irrigation  ditches  in  southern 
New  Mexico.  As  it  moves  about  in  a  treetop  looking  for  caterpil- 
lars, it  shows  the  large  white  thumb-marks  of  the  under  side  of  its 
tail,  and  as  it  flies  down  to  a  fence  shows  the  striking  reddish 
brown  of  its  wings.  As  a  family  the  cuckoos  are  little  in  evidence, 
being  generally  hidden  in  some  thick  leafy  cover  looking  for  cater- 
pillars. When  they  do  fly  their  long  slender  bodies  pass  swiftly  by 
in  a  straight  line  to  disappear  in  other  cover. 

Their  presence  would  often  be  wholly  unknown  but  for  their 
notes,  which,  like  the  peacock's,  are  considered  a  sign  of  rain  —  rain 
crows  they  are  commonly  called  in  consequence.  They  have  a 
variety  of  notes,  the  commonest  being,  as  Major  Bendire  gives  it, 
noo-coo-coo-eoo  or  coio-cow-cow.  In  the  breeding  season  a  number  of 
males  sometimes  get  together  and  give  a  veritable  cuckoo  concert. 

d87a.  C.  a.  OCCidentalis  Ridgw.    California  Cuckoo. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  grayish  brown,  with  faint  f;reen  gloss ;  under 
parts  white,  grayish  across  chest ;  lower  half  of  bill  mainly  yellow  ;  side  of 
head  with  blackish  streak ;  tail  graduated,  middle  feathers  like  back, 
tipped  with  black,  the  rest  blue  black,  with  broad  white  thumb  marks  on 
tips  ;  wing  quills  mainly  rufous  on  inner  webs.  Young :  like  adults,  but 
tail  duller,  without  blue,  and  white  not  strikingly  contrasted  with  brown. 
Length:  12.30-13.50,  wing  5.50-^.00,  tail  6.10-6.90,  bill  1.02-1.08,  depth 
of  bill  through  base  .37-.40. 

Distribution.  —  Western  temperate  North  America,  breeding  from  south- 
em  British  Columbia  south  to  central  Tamaulipas  and  northern  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico ;  from  the  Pacific  east  over  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  western  Texas ;  mig^ting  to  northern  Lower  California 
and  tablelands  of  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  A  loose  platform  of  twigs,  sometimes  lined  with  leaves,  dry 
grasses,  and  flower  blossoms ;  placed  usually  in  willow  or  mesquite  thick- 
ets, 10  to  15  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs  :  generally  3  or  4,  light  greenish 
blue,  unspotted. 

Food,  —  Caterpillars,  black  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects. 

The  California  cuckoo  is  in  all  respects  the  western  counterpart  of 
the  yellow-billed,  from  which  it  can  be  told  only  by  size. 

388.    Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus  (Wils.).    Bij^ck-billed 
CrcKOO. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  grayish  brown,  faintly  glossed  with  green,  tail 

feathers  narrowly  tipjted  with  dull  white,  preceded 

by  blackish  bar ;  under  parts  grayish,  fading  to 

white    on   belly ;    bill   blackish^    naked    eyelids 

^  bright  red  in  life.     Young :  above  dull  brown, 

^*       •  with  coppery  bronzy  luster,  becoming  dull  rusty 
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on  wings  and  greenish  on  tail ;  naked  eyelids  plain  yellowish  in  life. 
Length  :  11.00-12.70,  wing  5.12-5.65,  tail  0.25-7.00. 

Remarks.  —  The  black  bill,  absence  of  rnfons  on  wings,  and  of  blue  and 
wide  white  thumb  marks  on  tail  distinguish  this  from  the  yellow-billed 
forms. 

Distribution,  —  Eastern  North  America,  west  to  the  eastern  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Labrador,  Manitoba,  and  Assiniboia 
south  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Breeds 
mainly  in  Transition  zone. 

Nest.  —  Better  built  than  that  of  the  other  species,  its  platform  of 
twigs  being  mixed  with  inner  bark,  rootlets,  and  weed  stems,  lined  often 
with  catkins ;  placed  usually  not  over  6  feet  from  the  ground  in  trees  or 
bushes,  on  logs,  or  even  on  Uie  ground.     Eggs :  2  to  5,  bluish  green. 

Food,  —  Largely  caterpillars. 

The  black-billed  cuckoo  closely  resembles  the  yellow -billed  in 
general  habits.  Both  birds  have  a  trace  of  the  parasitism  of  the  old 
world  species,  sometimes  laying  in  each  other's  nests,  and  on  rare 
occasions  depositing  their  eggs  in  nests  of  other  species.  This  is 
done  more  frequently  by  the  black-billed,  Major  Bendire  thinks. 
He  holds  that  the  real  cause  for  such  unnatural  behavior  on  their 
part  is  not  yet  understood,  as  the  cuckoos  are  most  devoted  parents. 

FAMILT  TROGhONID.SS :  TROOONS. 
OENUS   TBOGON. 

889.  Trogon  ambiguus  Gotdd.    Copper y-t ailed  Trooon. 

Bill  short  and  thick,  edges  serrated,  gape  bristled ;  eyelids  lashed ; 
wings  short  and  rounded ;  tail  long  with  broad  feathers ;  feet  small  and 
weaJc ;  plumage  soft  and  lax.  Adult  male  : 
face  and  throat  black,  bordered  on  breast 

by  white  crescent ;  rest  of  under  parts  rose  

pink ;  upper  parts  metallic  bronzy  green ;  »  •  oro 

wings   mainly  grayish ;  tail  with  middle  r  g.  ^. 

feathers  shading  from  bronzy  to  rich  copper  color,  broadly  tipped  with 
black,  outer  feathers  white,  finely  zigzagged  with  black.  Aduit  female  : 
similar,  but  black  of  male  replaced  by  gray,  and  metallic  colors  replaced 
by  grayish  brown,  becoming  reddish  brown  on  middle  tail  feathers. 
Young :  head,  neck,  and  chest  dull  brownish  gray,  most  of  under  parts 
gfrayish ;  eye  ring  and  bar  across  ear  coverts  white ;  rest  of  upper  parts 
brown  ;  wings  with  large  spots  of  buffy  and  black  ;  tail  much  like  adult 
female.     Length :  1 1.25-12.(K),  wine  5.10-5.50,  tail  6.50-720. 

iHstribution.  —  From  southern  Texas  and  Arizona  south  to  Mexico. 

Food.  —  Fruit  and  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 

The  trogon  lives  in  pines  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona. 
Its  note  is  described  by  Dr.  Fisher  as  similar  to  that  of  a  hen  turkey. 
The  bird  the  doctor  saw  calling  sat  upright  on  a  pine  branch  with 
tail  hanging,  and  at  each  note  threw  back  its  head  and  pointed  its 
bill  to  the  sky  like  a  peacock. 
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FAMILT  ALCEDINIDiE  :  KINGFISHERS. 

GENUS   CERYIiE. 

General  Character$,  —  Head  'with  occipital  crest ;  bill  longer  than  head, 
stout,  acute ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  tail  much  shorter  than  wing ;  tarsus 
only  about  half  as  long  as  middle  toe. 


KEY  TO  SPECIES. 


1.  Upper  parts  bluish  gray. 
2.  Bel 


}lly  white alcyon,  p.  108. 

2'.  Belly  rufous torquata,  p.  19^. 

1'.  Upper  parts  metallic  bottle  green  ....  Beptentrionalis,  p.  199. 

890.  CerylO  alcyon  (Linn.).     Belted  EurcFisHEB. 

Adult  male.  —  Under  parts  white,  with  blue  gray  belt  across  breast ; 
crest  and  upper  parts  bluish  g^ay ;  nuchal  collar  white ;  wing  quills  black. 


f-«'t  ]>lta«  Titwi/titn. 


Fig.  260. 

tnarked  with  white  ;  tail  with  middle  feathers  bluish  gray,  the  rest  black, 
spotted  with  white.  Adult  female :  similar,  but  belly  partly  banded  and 
sides  heavily  washed  with  rufotis.  Young  :  like  adults,  but  male  with 
breast  band  and  sides  tinged  with  rusty.  Length :  11.00-14.50,  wing  6.00- 
0.50,  tail  8.80-4.:50,  bill  2  or  more. 

Distribution,  —  North  America  from  the  Aretic  Ocean  south  to  Panama 
and  the  West  Indies.  Breeds  from  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States  northward ;  accidental  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Nest.  —  A  burrow  4  to  15  feet  long,  in  railroad  cuts  or  perpendicular 
banks  over  water.     Eggs :  usually  5  to  8,  white. 

Food.  —  Fish,  and  when  not  obtainable  frogs,  lizards,  Crustacea,  and 
insects  such  as  coleoptera,  grasshoppers,  and  large  black  crickets. 

8o  long  as  the  fishing  is  good  the  kingfisher  is  equally  at  home  in 
Maine,  southern  Texas,  or  the  Yosemite,  but  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  the  brown  streams  polluted  by  placer  mining  have  no 
attraction  for  him,  and  when  you  hear  his  rattle  as  you  ride  through 
the  forest  you  may  know  that  near  by  you  will  find  a  clear  mountain 
brook  where  you  may  (}uench  your  thirst. 

What  rare  spots  the  birds  recalll    They  are  associated  with  the 
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quieter  phases  of  nature,  with  still  woodland  pools  and  smooth  lakes, 
where  the\'  give  a  vivifying  touch  of  active  wild  life.  In  a  remote 
narrow  canyon,  how  they  thrill  you  as  they  dash  by  overhead  —  a 
flash  of  blue  and  white ! 

When  you  are  idling  beside  a  pellucid  stream  like  the  Merced, 
where  each  overhanging  leafy  branch  is  mirrored,  each  tiny  fish  seen 
as  it  lies  in  the  still  water,  sometimes  a  sudden  plunge  and  splash 
startles  you  from  a  diver  who  before  has  been  watching  from  his 
branch,  as  silent  as  the  brook.  He  circles  back  to  his  perch,  where 
his  fish  glints  in  the  sun  as  he  shakes  it,  and  throwing  up  his  long 
bill,  swallows,  cleans  his  beak  on  the  branch,  and  with  a  satisfied 
rattle  turns  to  look  about,  blue  crest  raised,  white  collar  shining, 
and  short  tail  tipped  up  in  an  animated  way.  Four  plunges  I 
have  seen  him  make  in  almost  as  many  seconds,  stopping  to  preen 
himself  only  after  the  fourth  wetting.  Once  when  he  dived  in  shal- 
low water  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  fly  up  but  stood  on  the  sand 
with  tail  at  an  angle  till  he  had  finished  his  fish.  When  watching 
a  pool  he  will  sometimes  stand  in  air  hovering  over  the  water  a 
moment,  then  rise  and  hover  at  a  higher  level. 

Though  generally  found  along  woodland  streams,  the  kingfishers 
are  seen  sometimes  perched  on  the  rigging  of  vessels  in  the  har- 
bors. 

[390.1.]  Ceryle  torquata  (Linn.).  Grkat  Rufous-bellibd  King- 
fisher. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  bluish  gfray,  more  or  less  streaked  with  black ; 
tail  spotted  with  white ;  throat  and  nuchal  collar  white  ;  breast  and  belly 
rufous;  under  tail  coverts  and  anal  region  white.  Adult  female:  similar, 
but  breast  grayish  blue,  usually  bordered  behind  by  white,  and  lower  tail 
coverts  and  anal  region  rufous.     Length  :  lo..')()-17.00,  wing  about  7.'')0. 

Distribution.  — Tropical  America  (except  West  Indies).  Casual  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas. 

891.   Ceryle    americana    septentrionGdis    Sharpe.    Texas 

Kingfisher. 

Small ;  head  not  crested.  Adult  male  :  upper  parts  green,  spotted  on 
wings  with  white  ;  chest  crossed  by  broad  band,  of  chestnut,  bordered  be- 
low by  green  spots ;  throat,  collar,  and  belly 
white.  Adult  female :  similar  to  male  but  with- 
out chestnut,  and  with  two  bands  of  green  spots 
across  breast.      Young  male :    like   adult,    but  **^'  '^^' 

breast  more  or  less  tinged  with  rusty.  Length :  0.75-8.50,  wing  3.40-3.50, 
tail  2.70-2.75,  exposed  culmen  1.65-1.85. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  Texas  and  Sinaloa.  Mexico,  south  to 
Panama. 

Nest.  —  A  burrow  in  a  bank.     Eggs :  5  to  0.  white. 

Food.  —  Like  that  of  Ceryle  cUcyon. 

The  habits  of  the  little  Texas  kingfisher  are  said  to  be  the  same  as 
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those  of  its  larger  relative.  In  southern  and  western  Texas  many  of 
its  nests  are  destroyed  by  the  cloud-burst  floods  which  annually 
sweep  the  rivers  there. 


ORDER  PICI :    WOODPECKERS,  ETC. 
FAMILT  PICIDiE:  ^WOODPECKERS. 

KEY  TO   GEMBRA. 

1.  Outside  hind  toe  longer  than  outside  fzont  toe. 
2.  Toes  4,  2  pointing  forward,  2  back. 


Fig.  262. 


3.  Nasal  g^roove  extending  only  about  half  way  to  tip  of 
i  bill SphyrapiciiB,  p.  210. 


Fig.  263. 


O- 


Fig.  264. 


I    3'.  Nasal  groove  extending  nearly  to  tip  of  bill. 


4.  Plumage  wholly  black  except  for  white  head   and 
white  patch  on  wings  .    .    .    Xenopicua,  p.  207. 

4'.  Plumage  mainly  white  below  and  spotted  with  white 
above Dryobates,  p.  201. 


'   2'.  Toes  3,  2  pointing  forward,  1  back  .    Picoides,  p.  208. 


Fig.  266. 


r.  Outside  hind  toe  not  longer  than  outside  front  toe. 


2.  Head   with    con- 
spicuous crest. 
Ceophlceua, 
p.  213. 


Fig.  266. 


2'.  Head      without 
crest. 


& 


Fig.  267. 


3.  Under  surface  of  wing  and  tail  yellow  or  red. 

Colaptes,  p.  220. 

3'.  Under  surface  of  wing  and  tail  not  yellow  or  red ;  upper 

mandible  with  a  distinct  lateral  ridge  and  nasal  groove. 

Melanerpes,  p.  215. 
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GENUS   DBYOBATES. 

CfenercU  Characters,  —  Bill  straight,  square  at  tip,  beveled  toward  end, 
with  sharp  culmen  and  distinct  lateral  ridges,  and  large  nasal  tuft*  hiding 
the  nostrils ;  toi^ue  greatly  extensile ;  feet  with  outer  hind  toe  longer  than 
outer  front  toe ;  wing  long,  pointed. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Upper  parts  brown arizonse,  p.  20<3. 

1'.  Upper  parts  black,  marked  with  white. 
2.  Outer  tail  feathers  plain  white. 

3.  Upi>er  parts  black,  barred  with  white  ....    nuttallii,  p.  205. 
3'.  Upper  parts  black,  with  a  white  stripe  down  back. 

4.  Wing  coverts  and  tertials  conspicuously  spotted  with  white. 

leucomelas,  p.  201. 
4'.  Wing  coverts  and  tertials  plain  black  or  lightly  spotted  with 
white. 

5.  Under  parts  smoky  gray harrisii,  p.  202. 

5'.  Under  parts  pure  white. 

6.  Smaller hylOBCOpUS,  p.  202. 

6'.  Larger monticola,  p.  203. 

2'.  Outer  tail  feathers  white,  barred  with  black. 
3.  Upper  parts  black,  barred  with  white. 
4.  Outer  web  of  outer  tail  feather  barred  for  more  than  terminal 

half bairdi,  p.  204. 

4'.  Outer  web  of  outer  tail  feather  barred  for  only  terminal  half  or 

less lucasanuB,  205. 

3'.  Upper  parts  black,  with  white  stripe  down  back. 

4.  Wing  coverts  conspicuously  spotted  with  white.      Middle  and 

northern  United  States medlanus,  p.  204. 

4\  Wing  coverts  not  conspicuously  spotted  with  white. 
5.  Under  parts  pure  white.     Rocky  Mountain  region. 

homorus,  p.  203. 
5'.  Under  parts  smoky  gray  or  brown.     British  Columbia  to  Cali- 
fornia    gairdnerii,  p.  203. 

d9da.  Dryobates  villosus  leucomelas  (Bodd.),    Northbkk 

Haiby  Woodpecker. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  black,  with  a  scarlet  band  across  back  of 
crown,  white  stripe  down  back  and  wing  coverts 
and  tertials  conspicuously  spotted  with  white  ;  outer 
tail  feathers  plain  white ;  under  parts  pure  clear 
white.  Adtut  femcde :  similar,  but  without  red 
on  head.     Young :   crown   with   red.      Length :  Fig.  268. 

10-11,  wing  5.02-5.40,  taU  3.«0-3.S0,  bill  1.40-1.02. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  North  America,  south  to  about  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States. 

Xest.  —  In  holes  in  trees.     Eggs :  white. 

Food.  —  Larvse  of  wood-boring  insects,  ants,  and  a  small  amount  of  wild 
fruit,  berries,  and  beechnuts. 

The  hairy  woodpecker,  of  whatever  geographic  race,  is  a  quiet, 
solitary  bird  of  the  timber,  and  you  may  ride  through  the  forests 
day  after  day  without  seeing  it,  as  its  surprising  absence  from  your 
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records  on  its  breeding  grounds  attests.  A  sharp  peek  will  sometimes 
reveal  its  presence,  and  if  you  look  quickly  you  may  catch  sight  of  a 
vanishing  back  marked  with  a  white  vertical  line. 

In  working,  the  hairy  woodpecker  takes  short  hops  up  the  tree 
trunk,  sidles  around,  or  backs  down  with  equal  ease.  It  is  a  forest 
preserver,  spending  its  life  in  ridding  the  trees  of  wood-borers  and 
other  insects  that  destroy  them.  When  not  engaged  in  getting  food, 
it  entertains  itself  by  drumming  on  a  resonant  branch. 

The  Harris  woodpecker  is  the  humid  i*aciflc  coast  form  of  mllosu* 
while  Cabanis  is  the  interior  form.  As  villosu^  is  a  Transition  zone 
bird  it  affects  yellow  pines  and  aspens,  and  in  the  ponderasa  forests 
of  Arizona  I  have  seen  it  excavate  in  pine  bark  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity. Instead  of  drilling  straight  down,  with  its  head  on  one  side, 
it  would  fleck  off  and  send  flying  the  thin  flakes  of  bark  which  char- 
acterize the  tree.  In  Arizona  the  young  Cabanis  woodpeckers  leave 
their  nests  about  the  middle  of  June,  Dr.  Mearns  says,  and  soon.after 
make  a  partial  vertical  migration  downward  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pine  belt  in  company  with  other  birds  that  breed  at  the  higher  levels. 
In  winter  when  the  timber  gets  icy  the  woodpeckers  sometimes  go 
as  low  as  the  cotton  woods,  where  they  are  usually  accompanied  by 
flocks  of  Cassin  flnch(;s,  red -backed  jiincos,  and  their  especial  com- 
panions, the  slender-billed  nuthatches. 

393c.  D.  V.  harrisii  {And.).    Harbis  Woodpecker. 

Adult  male.  '—  Upper  parts  t).lack,  with  scarlet  nape,  white  stripe  down 
back,  wing  coverts  and  tertials  plain  black  or  lightly  spotted  with  white ; 

outer    primaries    with  white   spots;    outer 

tail  feather  plain  white  ;  under  parts  smoky 

gray  or  light  smoky  brown.      Adult  female : 

similar,  but  without  scarlet  nape.     Young: 

Fig.  2C9.  similar,  but  forehead  spotted  with  white  and 

scarlet  of  nape  extending  partly  or  wholly  over  crown.     Length :  9-10, 

wing  4.70-5.30,  tail  8.20-;^.75,  bill  1 .12-1.40*. 

Remarks.  —  The  plain  black  or  very  lightly  spotted  wing  covert*  and 
tertials  of  harrisii  distinguish  it  from  the  northern  and  southern  hairy 
woodpeckers,  while  its  smoky  under  parts  distinguish  it  from  hyloscopus. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  in  humid  Transition  and  Canadian  zones, 
from  Alaska  south  to  northern  California  (Humboldt  Bay). 
Nest  and  ejfgs  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  hairy. 
Food.  —  Wood-boring  larvte,  wasps,  weevils,  beetles,  ants,  seeds,  and  wild 
berries. 

393d.  D.  V.  hyloscopus  (Cab.).    Cabanis  Woodpecker. 

Similar  to  1).  v.  harrisii^  but  white  instead  of  smoky  below,  and  some- 
what smaller. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  arid  Transition  zone  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  south  to  mountains  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico  —  replaced  by 
harrisii  in  tlie  humid  coast  district. 

Nest.  —  Usually  12  to  18  feet  from  the  ground  in  pines,  aspens,  and  other 
trees.     £ggs :  8  to  (\,  white. 
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Food.  —  Mainly  injurious  larvaa  and  insect  egga,  with  small  berries  and 
seeds,  pifion  nuts,  pine  seeds,  and  acorns. 

303e.    D.   Y.    montioola   Anthony.     Rocky    Mouhtain    Hairy 

WOODPBCKBR. 

Like  hyloscopus,  but  larger,  clearer  white  below,  and  with  lores  chiefly 
or  wholly  black.  McUe :  wing  5.23,  tail  4,  bill  from  nostril  1.12.  Female : 
wing  5.04,  tail  3.80,  bill  from  nostril  .95. 

Remarks.  —  The  Rocky  Mountain  woodpecker  is  equal  in  size  and  inter- 
grades  with  the  northern  hairy,  but  typical  specimens  of  each  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unspotted  wing  coverts  and  tertials  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain bird. 

Distribution.  — Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States  from  New 
Mexico  to  MQUtana ;  west  to  Utah. 

Food.  —  Moths,  wood-borii^  beetles,  ants,  other  insects,  and  spiders. 

394a.  Dryobates  pubescens  gairdnerii  {Aud.).    Gaikdneb 
Woodpecker.^ 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  black,  with  dingy  whitish  forehead,  scarlet 
nape,  and  white  stripe  down  back ;  middle  and 
greater  wing  coverts  plain  Uack,  or  only  lightly 
spotted   with  white ;    outer    tail  feathers    white^ 
barred  with  black ;  under  parts   smoky  gray  or  p|g^  270. 

light  smoke  brown.     Adult  female :  similar,  but 

without  scarlet  on  nape.  Young :  similar,  but  with  red  of  nape  extending 
partly  or  wholly  over  crown.  Length :  6.25-7-00,  wing  3.55-4.15,  tail 
2.30-2.70,  bUl  .70-.80. 

Remarks.  —  The  black  barring  on  the  outer  tail  feathers  and  the  small 
size  of  X).  p.  gairdnerii  distinguish  it  from  D.  villosus  harrisii^  while  its 
smoky  under  parts  and  barred  tail  feathers  distinguish  it  from  D.  p.  ho- 
moriM,  and  its  lack  of  conspicuous  wing  covert  spotting  from  D.  p.  me- 
dianus. 

Distribution.  —  From  British  Columbia  south  to  southern  California ; 
east  beyond  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges.*'^ 

Nest.  —  4  to  20  feet  from  the  ground  in  deciduous  trees  or  old  stumps. 

Eggs :  4  or  5,  white. 

Food.  —  Noxious  insects  and  larvsa,  ants,  caterpillars,  and  scale  insects. 

The  Gairdner  woodpecker  is  the  Pacific  coast  form  of  the  downy, 
and  though  smaller  resembles  the  hairy  in  appearance  and  habits. 
It  is  less  solitary  and  less  a  bli^  of  the  forest  than  the  hairy,  being 
found  in  willows  and  along  streams  in  the  foothills,  and  in  settled 
districts  in  orchards,  where  it  does  incalculable  good  by  making  way 
With  wood-borers  that  ruin  the  trees. 

394b.  D.  p.  homorus  (Cab.).    Batchelder  Woodpecker. 

Like  gairdnerii  but  larger,  except  for  the  feet,  which  are  relatively 

»  Dryobaten  pubescens  turati  (Malh.).     WttLOW  Woodpbcksb. 

Like  gairdnerii  but  smaller,  with  lighter  under  parte  and  spotted  tertials. 

Distribution. ~\3i^\»r  Sononui  and  Tranntion  zones  of  California  except:  desert 
ranges  east  of  Sierra  Nevada,  including  east  slope  of  Sierra  (?)  coast  region  north  of 
Mendocino  County  and  region  north  of  upper  end  of  Sacramento  valley.  {The  Condor ^ 
iv.  G8.) 

*  A  typical  Dryobates  pubescens  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Rathbun  at  Seattle. 
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smaller ;  under  parts  pure  white  instead  of  smoky  brown,  and  under  tail 
coverts  immaculate  instead  of  spotted  or  barred  widi  black,  and  outer  tail 
feathers  nearly  pure  white.    Wing^  4,  tail  2.62,  bill  .73. 

DistrihvUion*  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  in  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States,  and  in  south- 
ern California. 

Neat.  —  5  to  50  feet  from  the  ground.    Eggs :  5  or  6,  white. 

In  Arizona  Dr.  Mearns  found  the  Batchelder  woodpecker  nesting 
in  the  yellow  pine  belt,  and  going  up  into  the  spruces  on  the  cone 
of  San  Francisco  Mountain.  One  of  the  birds  picked  out  a  dry 
aspen,  and  drummed  regularly  about  his  camp. 

804c.  D.  p.  medianus  (Swains.).    Downy  Woodpecker. 

Like  D.  p.  gairdnerii,  but  wing  coverts  conspicuously  spotted  with  white 
and  under  |>arts  soiled  whitish.     Wing :  3.72,  tail  2.40,  bill  .(30. 

Distribution.  —  Middle  and  northern  parts  of  eastern  United  States, 
north  to  southern  Keewatin. 

The  downy  woodpecker  is  a  quiet,  friendly  little  bird  who  prefers 
to  hunt  wood-borers  in  orchards  rather  than  in  deep  forests,  and 
who  will  gladly  conie  to  a  tree  beside  the  house  if  a  bit  of  suet  is 
hung  there  for  him.  He  is  so  absorbed  in  his  good  work  that  he 
goes  about  his  business  with  little  foar  of  man,  and  his  sharp  peek, 
peek,  may  often  be  heard  even  from  city  trees. 

896.  Dryobates  soalaris  bairdi  (Malh.).    Texan  Woodpecker. 
Adult  male:  Upper  parts,  including  entire  outer  tail  feathers,  barred 

black  and  white^  but  middle  tail  featliers  plain 
black ;  forehead  smoky  and  crown  red,  crown 

^ feathers  with  red  preceded  by  specks  of  white  ; 

Pig.  271.'  under  parts  smoky,  lightly  spotted  with  black. 

Adult  female :  similar,  but  crown  black.  Young : 
crown  more  or  less  extensively  red.  Length:  7.00-7.75,  wing  JJ.90-4.26, 
tail  2.45-2.75  exposed  culmen  .8i5-.93. 

Remarks.  —  See  remarks  under  Dryobates  nuttallii. 

Distribution. — Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  Texas  to  Califor- 
nia, and  from  southern  Colorado  to  Utah,  Nevada,  and  south  to  northern 
Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Usually  5  to  14  feet  from  the  ground  in  pines,  oaks,  junipers, 
mesquite,  hackberry,  agaves,  yuccas,  and  other  trees ;  also  fence  posts  and 
telegraph  poles.     Eggs :  usuidly  4  or  5,  white. 

Food.  —  Wood-boring  larvae,  weevils,  ants,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  giant 
cactus. 

The  little  Texan  downy  or  *  speckle-check,*  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
bird  of  the  lowlands,  rarely  going  above  five  thousand  feet.  In 
western  Texas  it  is  more  generally  distributed  than  any  other  wood- 
pecker, occurring  alike  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  among 
the  junipers,  oaks,  and  pifion  pines  of  the  Chisos,  Davis,  and 
.Guadalupe  mountains,  and  among  cottonwoods,  willows,  mcsquites, 
and  yuccas  of  the  hot  valleys.     In  the  mountains  it  is  found  with 
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the  red-shafted  flicker  and  the  ant-eating  woodpecker,  and  in  south- 
ern Texas  with  the  golden -fronted  woodpecker.  The  thin  voice  of 
bairdi  betrays  his  presence  when  he  is  hidden,  but  he  is  often  in 
evidence,  peeking  around  a  post  or  tree  trunk  at  you. 

Where  there  are  trees  he  nests  in  them,  where  there  are  none  he 
accommodates  himself  to  circumstances  and  nests  in  yuccas,  fence 
posts,  and  telegraph  poles.  On  throwing  open  a  gate  the  traveler 
is  sometimes  surprised  by  the  screams  of  a  brood  in  the  gate  post. 

306a.  D.  S.  luoasanus  {Xantus).  Saint  Lucas  Woodpecker. 

Similar  to  bairdi,  but  outer  tail  feather  barred  only  on  terminal  half 
or  lesSf  except  sometimes  on  inner  web.  and  primary  coverts  with  at  least 
one  row  of  small  white  spots.  Length:  7.25-7.75,  wing  8.05-4.10,  tail 
2,70-2.90,  exposed  culmen  .91-.94. 

Distribution.  —  From  about  latitude  34^  in  the  Colorado  Desert,  Califor- 
nia, south  through  Lower  California. 

397.  Dryobates  nuttallii  (Gamb.).    Ncttalt.  Woodpecker. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  barred  with  black  and  white,  but  forehead 
dingy;   crou^n   black,  sometimes  streaked    with 
white  ;  back  of  hea^  with  red  patch ;  hind  neck 

white ;  shoulders  crossed  by  wide  black  band  ;  

middle  tail  feathers  black,  and  outer  feathers  pig.  272. 

with  not  more  than  two  distinct  black  bars; 

under  parts  almost  pure  white  ;  sides  spotted  with  black.  Adult  female : 
similar,  but  without  red  on  head.  Young :  similar,  but  top  of  crown  red, 
nape  black,  and  under  parts  more  thickly  barred  with  black.  Length : 
7,  wing  3.90-4.20,  tail  2.60-;i.05,  exposed  culmen  .77-.82. 

Remarks.  —  The  difference  in  color  pattern  of  head  and  outer  tail  feath- 
ers distinguish  nuttallii  from  scalaris  bairdi. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Upper  Sonoran  (and  Transition  ?)  zone,  west 
of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  from  southern  Oregon  south 
to  northern  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  In  dead  limbs  or  old  stubs  of  oaks,  sycamores,  cottonwoods, 
elders,  and  willows,  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground.    Eggs ;  4  to  6,  white. 

Food.  —  Mainly  insects  and  larvie.  including  caterpillars,  ants,  weevils, 
seeds,  and  probably  occasionally  berries  and  fruit. 

The  cross-bars  on  the  back  and  the  white  feathers  on  the  sides  of 
the  tail  mark  this  little  woodpecker  as  it  clings  to  a  tree  trunk  or 
flies  across  to  another  bole.  It  has  a  nuthatch -like  way  of  flying  up 
to  light  on  the  under  side  of  a  limb,  and  when  hanging  upside  down 
turns  itself  around  with  as  much  ease  as  a  fly  on  a  ceiling. 

At  times  the  small  Nuttall  waxes  excited,  and  shakes  his  wings 
as  he  gives  his  thin,  rattling  call.  All  his  notes  arc  thin,  and  his 
qnee-qtiee-quee-qveep'  has  a  sharj)  quality.  His  chit'tah  is  a  dimin- 
utive of  the  ja'c/)h  of  the  California  woodpecker.  He  is  a  sturdy 
little  fellow,  and  in  flight  will  .sometimes  rise  high  in  air  and  fly 
long  and  steadily,  dipping  only  slightly  over  the  brush.  He  has 
the  full  strength  of  his  convictions  and  will  drive  a  big  flicker  from 
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a  sycamore  and  then  stretch  up  on  a  branch  and  call  out  triumph- 
antly. Two  Nuttalls  trying  to  decide  whether  to  fight  are  an 
amusing  sight.  They  shake  their  feathers  and  scold  and  dance 
about  as  if  they  were  aching  to  fly  at  each  other,  but  couldn't 
quite  make  up  their  minds  to  so  grave  a  matter. 

898.  Dryobates  arizonsB  (Hargitt),    Arizona  Woodprckkr. 

Adult  maie.  —  Upper  parts  plain  brown,  except  for  red  nape  bordered  by 
conspicnoiiB  white  patches,  white  spotting  on  wing  quills,  and  white  bar- 
ring on  outer  tail  feathers  ;  under  parts,  including  under  tail  coverts  heav- 
ily spotted  with  brown.  Adult  female:  similar,  but  without  red  on  head. 
Young :  like  adults  of  respective  sexes,  but  top  of  head  brown  like  back, 
and  spotted  with  red.  Length :  7.40-8.40,  wing  4.40-4.65,  tail  2.55-2.95, 
exposed  culmen  .90-1.05. 

Distribution.  —  Kesident  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone,  from  the  mountains  of 
southwestern  New  Mexico  and  southern  Arizona  south  to  northwestern 
Mexico. 

Nest.  — 10  to  20  feet  from  the  ground.     Eggs :  3  or  4,  white. 

' '  This  rare  woodpecker  is  a  common  sj)ecies  on  the  foothills  of 
the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  where  it  was  one  of  the  first  birds  that 
met  my  eye  when  the  section  where  it  abounds  was  first  entered.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  at  this  season  at  least,  it  is  confined  to 
the  region  of  the  oaks,  ranging  from  about  4000  to  7000  feet,  thus 
inhabiting  a  region  about  midway  between  the  low  valleys  and  the 
mountain  districts  proper.  Here  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at 
home,  climbing  over  the  trunks  of  the  oaks  with  the  same  ease  and 
rapidity  of  movement  that  distinguish  the  motions  of  the  downy  or 
hairy  woodpecker ;  though  their  habits,  in  so  far  as  they  are  at  all 
peculiar,  arc,  perhaps,  best  comparable  to  those  of  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  of  the  south  {Dryobates  barealis),  especially  their  custom 
of  moving  about  in  small  companies  of  from  five  to  fifteen,  though 
they  were  occasionally  found  singly  or  in  pairs. 

"  When  in  pursuit  of  food,  they  almost  always  alighted  near  the 
base  of  the  trees,  gradually  ascending,  and  making  their  way  along  the 
smaller  limbs  and  even  out  among  the  foliage,  appearing  to  prefer 
to  secure  their  food  by  a  careful  search  than  by  the  hard  labor  of 
cutting  into  the  wood  in  the  way  the  hairy  woodpecker  employs  its 
strength.  ...  I  found  them  at  all  times  rather  shj',  and  gifted  with 
very  little  of  that  prying  curiosity  which  is  S(»en  in  some  of  the 
better  known  species  of  this  family;  and  if  by  chance  I  surprised  a 
band  feeding  among  the  low  trees,  a  sharp  warning  note,  from  some 
member  more  watchful  than  the  rest,  communicated  alarm  to  the 
whole  assembly,  when  they  took  flight  immediately,  showing  great 
dexterity  in  dodging  behind  trunks  and  limbs,  and  making  good 
their  retreat  by  short  flights  from  one  tree  to  another  till  they  were 
out  of  sight."    (Ilenshaw.) 
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GENUS   XENOFICU8. 

899.  Xenopicus  albolarvatus  (Cass.).    Whitk-headkd  Wood- 

PECKEB.^ 

Outer  hind  toe  longer  than  outer  front  toe  ;  bill  with  nasal  groove  ex- 
tending nearly  to  tip ;  terminal  half  of  bill 
not  distinctly  compressed  ;  tongue  very 
slightly  extensile.  Adult  male:  Head  and 
neck  white,  whole  body  black  except  for  white 
patch  on  wings  and  red  patch  on  back  of  head.  '^^'  ^^' 

Adult  female :  similar,  but  without  red  on  head.  Young  male :  similar, 
but  back  and  red  on  crown  duller.  Length :  8.90-9.40,  wing  5.00-5.10, 
tail  4.00-4.05. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  of  the  moun- 
tains from  southern  British  Columbia  to  southern  California,  east  to  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,  eastern  Idaho,  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Nest.  —  Usually  4  to  15  feet  from  the  ground  in  stub  of  pine  or  fir. 
Eggs :  usually  3  to  7,  white. 

Food. —  Insects  and  larvse  which  are  found  under  the  scales  of  pine  bark. 

In  the  Transition  zone  forests  of  Mount  Shasti\  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  one  of  the  most  striking  birds  is  the  white-headed  wood- 
pecker. Impossible  as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight,  I  have  found 
that  the  snow-white  head  often  serves  the  bird  as  a  disguise.  It 
is  the  disguise  of  color  pattern,  for  the  black  body  seen  against 
a  tree  tnmk  becomes  one  of  the  black  streaks  or  shadows  of  the 
bark,  and  the  white  head  is  cut  off  as  a  detached  white  spot  with- 
out bird-like  suggestions.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bird  is  ex- 
ploring the  light-barked  young  Shasta  firs  or  gray,  barkless  tracts 
of  old  trees,  the  white  of  the  head  tones  in  with  the  gray  and  is  lost, 
the  headless  back  again  becoming  only  a  shadow  or  scar.  But  the 
most  surprising  thing  of  all  is  to  see  the  sun  streaming  full  on  the 
white  head  and  find  that  the  bird  form  is  lost.  The  white  in  this 
case  is  so  glaring  that  it  fills  the  eye  and  carries  it  over  to  the  light 
streaks  on  tlie  bark,  making  the  black  sink  away  as  insignificant. 
All  this  applies,  however,  only  when  the  bird  is  quiet ;  in  motion  he 
is  stHkingly  conspicuous,  and  in  flight  his  white  wing  streak  makes 
another  good  recognition  mark.  Dr.  Merrill  noticed  some  interest- 
ing phases  of  this  disguise  at  Fort  Klamath.  There,  he  says,  the 
pines  have  stubs  of  branches  projecting  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
trunk  wiiich,  lit  by  the  sun,  appear  white  them.selves  and  cast  a 
black  shadow. 

Xenopicus  works  with  apparent  indifference  on  trunks  or  branches. 
Like  the  Nuttall  woodpecker  he  often  lights  upside  down.  In  hunt- 
ing over  the  bark  he  easily  backs  down  the  trunk,  or  if  he  takes  the 

'  XfnopieuK  (frnrirostriM  Orinnell.    Southbrk  Wmitb-hkadbd  Woodpbckbb. 
Like  X.  albolarrnttts,  but  bill  much  heavier,  and  nize  in  general  Blightly  greater. 
Dutribution.  —  Southern  Sierra  of  California.    ( The  Cottfior,  iv.  8S>. ) 
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Dotfon  will  fly.  or  perliaps  drop  backwards,  a  foot  or  so.  He  will 
also  light  sidcwise  on  a  branch  and  grasp  the  limb  with  liis  tail  as  if 
afraid  of  falling  off.  It  h  iDtereatiog  to  see  him  explore  crackfi  in 
the  bark.  Standing  on  the  edge  he  pokes  his  bead  into  the  dark 
cavern,  turning  it  from  one  aide  to  the  other  inquiringly.  Dr. 
Merrill  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  uses  hia  bill  as  a  crow- 
bar rather  than  a  liammer  or  chisel  as  other  woodpeckers  do,  prying 
off  the  layers  of  bark  so  quietly  that  you  rarely  hear  him  at  work. 

Tbe  call-note  of  Xeiwpicfi*  is  much  like  that  of  a  DryobaUt, 
though  it  Hccms  duller  and  heavier, 

OIIIIOS  PIOOIDXIS. 

Gtneral  Characlm.  —  Foot  with  3  t«cii,  2  poiatioK  forward  and  1  back ; 
bill  brawl  and  wide  at  base,  straight,  with  beisled  end,  later^  ridge^ 
and  nasal  tafts  hiduK  the  nostrils. 

1.  Baek  wholly  bla*k arotioua,  p.  208. 

1'.  Back  marked  with  while, 
2.  Median  line  of  bnck  continuooaly  white      .    .     .     doiaalla,  p.  20S. 
2'.  Median  line  of  back  not  continuously  white. 
3.  Median  line  of  back  bUek  and  white,  black  prevMling;, 

amerioanua,  p.  209. 

"'.  Median  line  of  back  nsually  binek  and  white,  white  prevulinfc. 

faaolatua,  p.  200. 


Adidi  malt.  —  Upper  porta  gloag  bitie 
IJack  except  for  squarish  yellow  crown 
patch,  iine  white  spotting  on  win^,  and 
pinin  white  outer  tail  fenchem ;  udee  of 
bead  black  and  white ;  nniler  parta  whito, 
heavilybarredwith  black  on  sides.  AdtUl 
If  malt:  similar,  but  without  yellow  on 
head.      Young  malt ;  like  adult,  but  yel- 
low crown  patch  more  restricted,  black 
iif  upper  parts  duller,  under  parts  tinged 
with  brown.   Youngfimalr:  crown  block, 
Bonietiines  wilb  trace  of  vellov.   Length  : 
lt..'i()- 1(1.00,  wii«  4.S"i-"..y.>.  Wil  ;i.flO,  bill 
1.4(l-I.(iO, 
Jiialribntion.  —  Northern  North  Amer- 
Tiiui  iiTiiiuiiic-ii  J'|^'^Y|.;^|^'  ■  '^  "'V-  "I     ica  from  the  arctic  reeions  to  tbe  north- 
Pi    ^^  '  em  llnit^d  States  (New  Ei^land.  New 
York.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota. 
Montana.  Idaho.  CalifnTnin.  and  Nevada.) 
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Neat.  —  Usually  in  dead  trees  or  stamps  rarely  above  8  feet  from  the 
g^und.    £ggs :  generally  4,  white. 

Food,  —  Almost  wholly  wood-boring  insects  and  larv». 

"The  arctic  three -toecf  woodpecker  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the 
pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  tamarack  forests,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  other 
localities.  It  is  generally  a  resident,  rarely  migrating  to  any  distance. 
.  .  .  Like  the  hairy  woodpecker,  they  are  persistent  drummers,  rat- 
tling away  for  minutes  at  a  time  on  some  dead  limb,  and  are  espe- 
cially active  during  the  mating  season  in  April.  I  have  located  more 
than  one  specimen  by  traveling  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  when 
it  was  fully  half  a  mile  away."    (Bendire.) 

401.  Ficoides  americanus  Brehm.  Amebican  Thbbe-tobd  Wood- 
pecker. 

Adult  male,  —  Upper  parts  mainly  black,  with  whitish  nucheU  band  and 
light  qHJtting  or  barring  on  head  and  back  ;  wing  qaills  lightly  barred  with 
white,  outer  tail  feathers  mainly  plain  white ;  crown  with  yeUow  patch, 
back  of  head  glossed  with  blue ;  under  parts  white,  sides  and  flanks  barred 
with  black.  Adult  female :  similar,  but  without  yellow  on  crown.  Length : 
9,  wing  4.40-4.60,  tail  3.10-3.75,  bill  1.10-1.25. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
south  to  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States. 

Nest,  —  In  holes  in  coniferous  trees,  4  to  12  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs : 
usually  4,  white. 

Food,  —  Principally  wood-boring  insects  and  their  lame. 

The  habits  of  the  American  are  similar  to  those  of  the  arctic 
three-toed  woodpecker,  though  it  is  considered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana  a  much  more  silent  bird,  its  calls  resembling  those  of 
Dryobates  rather  than  Picaidea. 

401a.  p.  a.  fasciatus  Baird,   Alaskan  Thkee-toed  Woodpecker. 

Similar  to  P.  a.  dorsalis,  but  back  usually  distinctly  barred  with  black 
(rarely  continuously  white  along  middle  line),  secondaries  more  distinctly 
spotted  with  white  (sometimes  wing-coverts  also  spotted,  more  or  less 
numerously  with  white),  white  spots  on  quills  larger,  and  female  some- 
times with  white  prevailing  on  top  of  head.  Length :  9.50,  wing  4.50-4.70, 
tail  3.10-3.75,  bill  1.10-1.25. 

Distribution.  —  Alaska,  south  to  northern  Washington. 

401b.  P.  a.  dorsaliB  Baird.    Alpine  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

Adult  male.  —  Similar  to  americanus^  but  middle  of  back  continuously 
white,  mostly  streaked  ;  side  of  head  with  two 
conspicuous   white    stripes.     Adult  female: 
similar,  but  browner,  and  under  parts  dingy  ^^^^^^^ 

white ;  head  without  yellow  patch,  blue  black,  "^Ti^^?^ 

lightly  flecked  with  white.    Young :  like  fe- 
male, but  with  more  or  less  yellow  streaking  on  crown.     Length:  0.50, 
wing  4.65-5.00,  tail  3.20-3.65,  bill  1.1.5-1.30. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Boreal  zone  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
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DOTtb  tbroiigh  tbe  Rocky  Monntaios  region  of  the  United  StMea  and 
Canada  to  Fort  Liard. 

yttl.  —  Described  hy  Dr.  Meanu,  in  a  pine  :]0  feet  froni  tlie  groand, 
coDtaining  G  white  eggs. 

Food.  —  Largely  wood-boring  larvn. 

The  Al|)iiiL'  three-t<wil  ivsemblcs  tlie  American,  being  found  like  it 
largely  in  tlie  lirc-btaclteneil  liiiibi-r. 

QBNUB    SPHyEAPICDB. 

GeatTol  Charaeltri.  —  Bill  not  su  stout  and  chiael-like  ns  in  Drgobatrs 
aiid  Picoidei,  wedge-shaped,  pointed,  naaal  groove  extending  only  about 
half  way  to  tip  of  bill;  tongne  scarcely  eitenaile,  the  tip  hmshy ;  tail 
feaChen  long.  painte<l ;  feet  with  inner  toe  eitrcniely  Bliort. 


1.  Head,  neck,  and  ciiest  red. 

2.  Belly  yellow ruber,  p.  211. 

2'.  Belly  olive  yellow.  Nortliuext  CD.-ut  .  .  .  notkeiiala,  p.  212. 
1'.  Head,  neck,  and  cheat  with  black,  white,  and  red. 

2.  Upper  parta  glosny  black thjroldeni,  p.  212. 

2.  Upper  parts  black,  spotted  uith  white. 

;t.  Nape  brownieh  while tbtIub,  p,  210. 

:t'.Napp  more  or  less  tinged  with  red uuohalis.p.  211. 

402  Sphjrrapicus  variuB  (J.mn.l.    Ybllow-bkllibu  Sa^itckfji. 

Adidi  male.  —  Simil«r  to   the  red-naped   sapeueker  (4(l2a),  hut   napv 

brownish  white,  and  black  niiUar 

Blripea  separating  red  of  tlimat 

from  white  cheek  stripes.     Adult 

J  ■       /i-nio/e  .■  (Iiroat  entirely  white,  and 

l_,    ■;[;  <       Young:    head,  neck,   and    chest 

\'['.-''  h^     mottled  brown,  the  colarpattern 

\\ .    \  V       nf  adnlla  only  faintlv  indicated. 

[  \  Lrngth  :    7.7i'i-C.1.'i,  wing    (male) 

■      l  4.S(l-rj.0O,tHll2.1!O-3.2O,  hill  1.00- 

'i-y   \  .-        LOS. 

.{f,' ;  DiitribiUim.  —  Breeds  in  eaal- 

/^^:-  ern  North  America.   fn>m  north 

/^'ij,  of    Fort   Simpson    to    Massachn- 

^S,  '         selW;    south    in   winter   to  West 

't  ^^  -^'    Indies,  Mexico,  and  CosU  Rica. 

.  ',.-t\  Nfft,  —  In   dead    or    decaving 

Xlrl,  trees,    l.-i    to   (K>    feet   from'llia 

y      '■  gniund.     Kggs :  4  t»  7,  white. 

Food.  —  Large  nnnibera  of  ants 

'   '  ^  I                          and  flics,  alsii  bugs,  wasps,  crick- 

I'nni  Dioliiiml  SurvF.v.  V.  K.  Drjit.  of  Airieullim.   ets,  and  other  insects,  wild  fruits, 

Fig.  SiG.  seeds,  nnls,  inner  bark,  and  sap. 

Tlic  («.^tcrn  sapsucker  lias  been  foiinil  west  of  ib<!  humlrcdtli 
meridiati  in  Tt-xas.  Like  Hie  other  sapsiickers  it  icavps  a  blazni 
trail  behind  it,  —  a  girdlu  of  squarish  boles  on  its  food  treps.     If 
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the  tree&  are  delicate  birches  they  will  probably  be  killed  in  time, 
but  the  forest  trees  are  too  hardy  to  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  sap, 
and  as  the  sweet  syrup  attracts  a  host  of  insects,  the  sapsucker  does 
a  good  piece  of  work  in  destroying  them.  He  ranks  next  to  the 
flicker  as  an  ant-eater,  one  third  of  his  solid  food  consisting  of  ants. 
While  watching  his  fly-trap  he  clings  to  the  trunk  as  motionless  as 
if  glued  there. 

402a.  Sphyrapicus  yarius  nuchalis  Baird.    Red-kaped  Sap- 
sucker. 

Adult  male,  —  Upper  parte  black,  thickly  marked  with  white;  wing 
coverts  plain  black,  with  wide  white  outer 
stripe ;  head  with  red  crown  and  red  nuchal 
patch  separated  by  a  plain  black  area  :  sides  of 
nead  with  white  stripes ;  chest  black  between  red 
throat    and  pale    yellow  belly.    Adult  female :  ^^'    **' 

similar,  but  duller,  and  black  chest  patch  mostly  mottled  gray.  Young : 
duller,  red  of  head  and  throat  wholly  wanting  or  only  suggested  by  pale 
claret-colored  tinge.  Length  :  8.00-8.75,  wing  (male)  4.92-5. 10,  tail  3. 10- 
3.40,  bill  .95-1.02. 

Remarks,  —  In  the  field  the  black  chest  pateh  easily  distinguishes  the 
adult  male  nuchalis  from  ruber  (408). 

Distribution.  —  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  in  the  Rooky  Mountain 
region,  from  British  Columbia  to  northwestern  Mexico,  and  cape  region 
of  Lower  California,  and  from  Colorado  and  Montana  west  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada ;  casual  to  western  Kansas  and 
coast  mounUdn  region  of  California. 

Nest.  —  Generally  in  aspens,  5  to  30  feet  from  the  g^und.  Eggs : 
usually  4  or  5,  white. 

Food.  —  Principally  small  beetles,  spiders,  grasshoppers,  ants,  and  larv» 
under  the  loose  bark  of  trees  ;  also  wild  berries,  and  in  fruit  growing  sec- 
tions the  sap  of  peach  and  apple  trees,  and  willows. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Sphyrapicus  form  a  marked  group. 
They  are  sapsuckers,  girdling  the  trees  with  small  holes,  from  which 
they  get  a  perennial  supply  of  sap  with  a  host  of  attracted  insects  to 
vary  the  diet.  Their  tongues  are  only  slightly  extensile,  and  have 
brushy  tips  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  long  barbed  tongues  of  the 
Di'yobates  group,  which  spear  their  food  from  the  depths  of  the 
wood. 

In  the  nesting  season,  at  least,  the  sapsuckers  are  extremely  noisy, 
active  birds,  striding  up  the  tree  trunks,  calling  loudly  in  tantalizing 
tones,  and  chasing  each  other  about  in  fine  spirited  fashion. 

The  red-naped  breeds  along  the  borders  of  streams  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior. 

403.  Sphyrapicus  ruber  {Gmd.).    Rki>-rrbasted  Sapsucker. 

Adults.  —  Whole  head,  neck^  and  cJiest 
plain  red,  or  black  and  white  markings  of 
nuchalis  only  suggested;  back,  wings,  and 
tail  black,  heavily  marked  with  white  ;  belly  Fig.  278. 
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dusky  or  yellowish.  Young :  duller,  atid  color  pattern  less  distinct,  the  red 
replaced  by  claret  brown.  Length  :  8.50-9.25,  wing  (male)  4.70-5.05,  tail 
3.10-3.50,  bill  1.00-1.08. 

Remarks,  —  The  young  of  ruber  is  similar  to  the  same  stage  of  nuchalis, 
but  can  be  distinguished  usually  by  the  dull  reddish  suffusion  over  its 
head,  neck,  and  chest ;  while  the  adult  may  be  recognized  in  the  field  by 
the  absence  of  black  chest  patch  and  white  stripes  on  the  sides  of  the 
head. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zone  forests  of  the 
Pacific  coast  region  from  southern  Oregon  to  northern  Lower  California ; 
east  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cascades. 

Nest.  —  In  aspens,  15  to  25  feet  from  the  g^nnd.     Eggs :  5  or  6,  white. 

Food,  —  Beetles,  spiders,  ants,  grasshoppers,  centipeds,  and  larv»,  wild 
berries,  sap,  and  inner  bark. 

la  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  red-breasted  sapsucker  is  one  of  the 
common  woodpeckers.  When  riding  through  the  forests  there  we 
often  got  a  flash  of  color  from  its  red  head  and  neck  as  it  flew  before 
our  horses.  On  a  fir  slope  above  Donner  one  July  day  we  discovered 
chips  at  the  foot  of  an  old  stub  heavily  covered  with  yellow  lichen, 
and  rapping  on  it  sent  the  mother  flying  and  roused  a  clamorous 
family  of  young. 

The  last  week  in  July  at  Donner  Lake  we  found  a  family  of  dull 
colored  young  going  about  with  their  mother,  a  handsome  old  bird 
with  dark  red  head  and  breast.  They  flew  around  in  a  poplar  grove 
for  a  while,  and  then  gathered  in  a  clump  of  willows,  where  four 
young  clung  to  the  branches  and  devoted  themselves  to  eating  sap. 
The  old  bird  flew  about  among  them  and  seemingly  cut  and  scraped 
off  the  bark  for  them,  at  the  same  time  apparently  trying  to  teach 
them  to  eat  the  sap  for  themselves ;  for  though  she  would  feed  them 
at  other  times  she  refused  to  feed  them  there,  and  apparently  watched 
carefully  to  see  if  they  knew  enough  to  drink  the  sap.  When  the 
meal  was  finally  over  and  the  birds  had  flown,  we  examined  the 
branch  and  found  that  lengthwise  strips  of  bark  had  been  cut  off, 
leaving  narrow  strips  like  fiddle-strings  between.  At  the  freshly  cut 
places  the  sap  exuded  as  sweet  as  sugar,  ready  for  the  birds  to  suck. 

In  winter  the  red-breasted  visits  the  cities,  being  seen,  Mr.  Grin- 
nell  says,  in  pepper-trees  even  on  noisy  city  streets.  lie  has  found 
it  in  Pasadena  from  October  till  the  last  of  March. 

403a.  S.  r.  notkensis  {Suckow).    Northern  Red-breasted  Sap- 
sucker. 

Similar  to  S.  ruber^  but  darker,  and  belly  olive  yellow. 
Distribution.  —  Northwest  coast  region  of  North  America,  from  Sitka 
south  in  California  through  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

404.  Sphyrapious  thyroideus  (Cass.).    Williamson  Sapsucker. 
Adult  male.,  —  Upper  parts  glossy  black  except  white  rump,  large  white 
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patch  on  wing  coyertSf  and  fine  white  spots  on  quills ;  sides  of  head  with 
two  white  stripes ;  throat  and  breast  black, 
with  a  median  stripe  of  bright  red ;   belly 

bright  yellow.     Adult  female :  entire  body  

barred  with  brown  or  black  and  white,  except  pig.  279.  WilUftmaon  Sapsucker. 
for  brown  head  and  white  rump  and,  rarely,  a 

red  median  stripe  on  throat ;  chest  usually  with  a  black  patch  ;  middle  of 
belly  yellow.  Young  nude :  similar  to  adult  male,  but  black  duller,  belly 
paler,  throat  stripe  white.  Young  female ;  similar  to  adult  female,  but 
markings  and  colors  duller,  belly  whitish,  and  chest  without  black  patch. 
Length:  9.00-9.75,  wing  5.25-5.50,  tail  3.80-3.90,  bill  1.00-1.20. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  in  the  western 
United  States  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  west- 
em  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascades,  and  northern  coast  ranges ;  south 
to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ;  winters  in  southern  California,  New  Mexico, 
western  Texas,  and  Sierra  Madre  to  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Neat.  —  In  pines  and  aspens,  5  to  60  feet  from  the  g^und.  JSggs ;  3  to 
7,  white. 

Food.  —  Mainly  insects  and  their  lame. 

The  Williamson  sapsucker  is  one  of  the  handsomest  birds  one  sees 
in  the  forest,  but  ordinarily  it  flies  from  tree  to  tree  before  you  and  its 
black  back  and  white  rump  and  wing  patches  afe  all  that  are  seen. 
After  several  weeks  of  such  fleeting  glimpses  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
we  were  delighted  by  the  discovery  of  a  pair  at  home  on  their  own 
breeding  grounds.  The  place,  Lincoln  Valley  above  Sierra  Valley, 
was  close  to  the  crest  of  the  range,  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet.  The  nest  was  in  a  stub  in  a  group  of  huge  Murray  pines  on 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Sierra  mountain  meadows 
—  a  forest-encircled  meadow  biilliant  with  golden  buttercups.  It 
seemed  a  right  royal  home  for  such  noble  birds.  While  I  watched 
the  nest  the  male  with  his  glossy  coat,  yellow  belly,  and  red  throat 
came  flying  in,  his  bill  bristling  with  insects;  but  feeling  himself 
observed,  promptly  sidled  out  of  sight  under  the  branches. 

GENUS   GEOFHIiCEUB. 

406a.   CeophloDUB  pileatus  abieticola  Bangs.     Northbbn 
PiLEATED  Woodpecker:  Cock-of-thk- Woods. 

Head  conspicuously  crested ;  bill  longer  than  head,  straight,  with  wedge- 
like tip,  beveled  sides,  and  strong  ridges,  broader  than  high  at  base ;  nos- 
trils concealed  by  large  nasal  tufts ;  feet  peculiar,  outer  hind  toe  shorter 
than  outer  front  toe ;  tarsus  shorter  than  inner  front  toe  and  daw. 

Adult  male.  —  Brownish  or  grayish  black ;  entire  top  of  head,  occipital 
crest,  and  malar  stripe  bright  red ;  chin  and  wide  stripe  on  side  of  head 
white,  or  sulphur  yellow ;  patches  on  wings  and  under  wing  coyerts  white  ; 
feathers  of  belly  tipped  with  whitish.  Adult  female :  similar,  but  fore- 
part of  head  and  malar  stripe  brown  instead  of  red.  Young :  similar  to 
female,  but  crest  salmon.    Male:  wing 9,  tail  6.31,  exposed  culmen  2.05. 

Distribution.  —  Heavily  wooded  regions  of  North  America  from  the 
southern  Alleghanies  northward  to  about  latitude  63°  and  westward  to 
Pacific  coast. 


F<;.2MI.  Noitbsni  FUnted  Woadpeckar. 
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Neit.  —  Id  aap«na  and  coniferonB 
Irees,  40  t«  50  feet  from  the  gronod. 
Egga  ;  luiisllv  3  to  5,  white. 

Food.  —  Wood-bonng    beetles    and 

'    larviB   which   infest  tiuibered   tracts ; 

nlso  ants,  wild  gnpea,  berries,  black 

icom,  dogwood,  pokewead,  and  service 

berries,  acomB.  beechnuts.  6nd  chest- 

TLe  pileated  woodpecker  is  not  a 
common  bird  in  the  western  forests, 
but  is  found  in  the  Cascades  and 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  when  we  were 
camping  on  Mount  Shasta  we  would 
,  sometimes  hear  his  slow  deliberate 
hammering  and  his  '  bugle  call '  at 
sunrise.  Though  often  heard  he  was  seldom  seen,  but  we  were  octa- 
sionally  fortunate  enough  to  caKh  a  glimpse  of  him  with  his  con- 
spicuous red  crest  winging  his  way  with  powerful  bounding  flight 
tlirough  the  forest  aad  over  tlie  woodland  meadows. 

Stubs,  torn  and  excavated  by  his 'borings'  were  found  quite  com- 
monly in  the  Transition  belt.  In  many  of  the  excavations  I  no- 
ticed that  while  the  main  cut  might  cover  a  section  six  inches  long 
and  tlireewide,  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  big  eicavalion  would  be  a  small 
round  hole  that  your  thuml)  could  Oil,  looking  as  if  the  worm  were 
finally  found  there.  One  of  our  party  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  plicated  at  work  described  the  process  in  detail.  The  bird 
began  by  fiying  hastily  from  tree  to  tree,  from  tree  to  stump,  and 
stump  to  ground,  Anally  going  to  work  on  a  log  on  tlie  ground. 
After  some  preliminary  pecking  he  began  chiseling  near  a  branch. 
A  steady  pounding  followed  and  the  chips  flew.  The  arc  through 
which  his  head  was  swung  was  so  wide  it  seemed  as  if  his  neck  must 
break,  but  the  bill  came  down  striugbt,  with  the  blow  of  a  aledge- 
bammer.  After  pounding  awhile  the  bird  stopped  and  pecked  at 
the  bark  till  a  big  slab  slid  off,  suggesting  that  be  had  been  digging 
deep  holes,  and  then  had  worried  off  the  surrounding  bark.  Aftw 
this  followed  a  long  period  of  quiet  when  his  bead  moved  around 
busily  without  noise,  as  if  he  were  probing  the  boles  with  bis  tongue 
and  enjoying  his  meal. 

In  the  Yoscmite  National  Park  where  shooting  Js  forbidden  the 
pileated,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  sliyest  of  birds,  is  one  of  those 
most  in  evidence,  and  as  you  drive  by  actually  makes  itself  con- 
spicuous by  flying  freely  among  the  trees  so  near  that  you  can  see 
bis  brilliant  red  liead  and  the  while  spots  on  his  wings,  while  he 
utters  his  loud  ringing  rfnick,c!iuek.  i-hicck.  chuck,  ehiiei;  chuck,  chvek. 
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The  neats  of  the  cock-oC-tlie -woods  show  tbeir  poiviT  more  tbao 
tbeir  borings,  for  they  are  cut  into  the  aoliil  triiuks  of  live  trees. 
Though  well  up  out  of  reiicta  ttaty  aie  mude  conspicuous  by  half  a 
bushel  of  fresii  chips  scAtt«rcd  over  the  §;rouud  around  the  tree. 
The  cavity  goes  back  for  about  six  ioches  and  then  down  a  foot  and 
s  half,  and  the  large  white  eggs  rest  on  a  soft  bed  of  clean  fresh 
chips.  The  same  tree  is  ofteu  used  year  after  yesr,  but  never  tlic 
same  hole.  A  fresh  one  is  excavated  each  year  and  the  old  ones  left 
for  occQpatioD  by  saw-whet  owls,  wood  ducks,  aud  flying  Bquirrels. 

OENUS   M£I.A3IE:BPEB. 

General  Characteri.  —  Bill  about  at  long  as  head,  distitictl;  CDTTed ; 

Dpp«r  mandible  with  an  evident  though  short  lateral  ridge  and  nasal 

l^ruove,  tip  of  bill  more  or  less  wedge-shaped ;  outer  hind  toe  not  longer 

1.  Back  barred  with  block  and  whits. 

•2.  Forehead  yellow aurlfrons,  p.  218. 

^'.Forehead  not  rellow. 

3.  Middle  of  belly  yellowish oroprslalls,  219. 

^'.Middle  of  belly  reddish OaroUuns,  p.  21S. 

I'.Baek  not  barred. 

2.  Belly  rose  color tOTquatttS,  p.  217. 

2'.  Belly  white. 

tt.  Head  and  neek  red erytbrooephaliu,  p.  2I&. 

3'. Head  with  hlatk,  red,  and  white  or  yellow. 

4.  Chest  band  Htrpaked  with  white       .     .      formiclvorua.  p.  2I«. 
4.  Chest  hand  solid  black balrdl,  p.  217. 

SubKCQus  Uelanerpes. 
Colors  in  large  masses ;  outer  hind  toe  and  outer  front  toe  of  equal  lengths. 

406.   Uelanerpee   erythrocephalus    (Linn.).     Rkd-headbd 

Adull  male.  —  \Vhole  head  aud 
neck  deep  criiusoo;  nnderparts,  rump, 
and  patch  on  wings,  white ;  rest  of 
npper  parts,  glossy  blue  blaek.  .Iduit 
feinalt :  siniilar,  but  with  more  or  less 
transverse  black  spotting  on  iimer  sec- 
ondanes,  and  black  collar  more  COD- 
Bpicnous  than  in  male.  Vvung:  rad 
and  black  of  adults  replaced  by  gray, 
streaked  with  darker  on  head  and 
neck,  barred  on  rest  of  upper  parts; 
secondaries  crossed  near  ends  by  one 
or  more  black  bands.  Length  :  tK2-'i- 
9.7.-.,  *ing  -■..;M>-'i.7C.  tail  :i.H0-:l.7ri. 

Dimribution.  —  Breeding  in  Transi- 
uon,  i^ppe  .  f,  »*     *        From  Blotofic*!  RiitT*7.  tr.  8.  Drpt- of 

from  Manitoba  south  to  the  Gulf  of  AKrimiiurt. 

Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Fig.  BSl. 
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eaatern  slope  of  the  Rookif  MnuDtaina;  cnsnal  in  Utah  am]  Bonthera  Ari- 

i/eit.  —  6  to  80  feet  f roto  the  gnmnd  in  itampa,  ^ead  trnnks  or  brauchea, 
and  on  treeUea  praidea  in  fence  peats  and  telegraph  poles.  Eggi :  utaal\y 
4  to  7.  vhite. 

Food,  —  In  Bummer,  insects  sach  as  gcassbappers,  ants,  beetles,  flies, 
and  lame,  fraita  and  berries  ;  in  fall  and  winter,  nuts,  vild  beniea,  and 
small  graina. 

The  red-headt^d  woodpecker  is  one  of  our  haDdeomcst  birds.  Ila 
oolors  are  all  keen — tlie  red,  glowing  red  ;  the  white,  bdow  white; 
aod  the  black,  glossy  black. 

In  its  methods  of  huatiog,  like  all  the  members  of  the  genua 
Melanerpet,  it  combines  the  ways  of  the  Qjcatchers  and  the  wood- 
peckers that  get  their  food  almost  wholly  from  tree  trunks  and 
branches. 

Id  the  east,  nhere  it  depends  largely  on  beechnuts  for  Its  fall  and 
winter  supplies,  its  movements  are  very  erratic,  Its  appearance  de- 
pending on  till-  crop. 
407-  Melanerpea  formioiToms  {Swaini.).    Ant-batino  Wood- 

Adail  male.  —  Feathers  around  base  of  bill  and  cliio  black,  bordered  bj 
band  of  white  or  yellow ;  crown  red ; 
sidbs  of  head,  upper  parts,  and  chest 
band  glossy  sreeniih;  blue  black  chat 
streaked  with  white  i  mmp,  win^  patjjh, 
and  belly,  white.  Adult  female  :  aimUar, 
bat  wilh  a  black  band  Beparating'  white 
or  yellow  forehead  from  red  orown. 
YoHon :  aimilar  to  adulta  and  with  same 
Heiua]  differencea  in  crown,  but  coloni 
duller.  H-'lRO:  ■^.30-5.90,  tail  3.10-3.00,. 
bill  1.10-1.22. 

Bemarki,  —  The  squarish  while  patch 

I    on  the  forehead  is  enough  lo  diatingniBb 

the  /orntici'tyinu   group  from  all  other 

pj_  2S2,  DitlribulioB.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Tran- 

Bitiun  zone  from  Texas  to  Arizona,  and 
south  to  Istlimos  of  Tehunntepec,  Mexico. 

Nrst.  —  UbuuII;  in  white  oidis.  but  aUo  in  pines.     Eggi :  4  or  5,  whitfi. 
Food,  —  Principally   acoms,   bat  also   fruit,  flies,  anta,   beetles,   and 
grasshoppeia. 

One  of  the  most  pleasantly  familiar  sounds  in  the  live-oak  belt  in- 
habited by  formieivorug  and  its  allies  is  the  ja-ceb,  ja-cod,  ja-eob, 
ja-et)b  uttered  by  these  handsome  woodpeckers  as  they  fly  from  tree 
to  tree,  their  white  rump  and  wing  patches  showing  as  tliey  go.  In 
coming  down  from  the  Hr  forests  of  the  mountains  where  the  only 
visible  woodpeckers  have  fled  silently  before  you,  the  soft  cheery 
voices  of  these  birds  have  a  friendly  ring  grateful  to  the  ear.     They 
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always  have  a  great  deal  to  say»  whether  it  be  in  a  canyon  of  the 
OuadaHipe  Mountains  in  New  Mexico,  where  their  chatter  interrupts 
the  solemn  hooting  of  the  band-tailed  pigeon,  or  on  the  campus  of  a 
California  university,  where  much  is  to  be  learned  by  silent  listeners. 
But  their  small  talk  never  seems  to  interfei^  with  their  work,  and 
the  acorn-fllled  tree  trunks  and  telegraph  poles  attest  their  industry. 
Of  all  our  woodpeckers  they  are  the  prime  storers,  and  though  they 
do  not  live  in  a  land  of  snow,  ground  squirrels  Infest  most  of  their 
territory  and  make  it  important  to  have  secure  cupboards.  Dr. 
Meams  says  their  stores  are  the  source  of  unending  quarrels  between 
them  and  their  numerous  pilfering  enemies,  and  confesses  that  when 
short  of  provisions  in  the  mountains  he  himself  has  filled  his  saddle- 
bags with  acorns  from  under  the  bark  of  a  pine.  The  birds  are  true  to 
their  Melanerpes  instincts,  although  they  do  spend  so  much  of  their 
time  storing  acorns,  and  vault  into  the  air  after  insects  in  regulation 
flycatcher  style. 

407a.  M.  f.  bairdi  Ridgw,    California^  Woodpecker. 

Like  M,  formicivoruBy  but  with  heavier  bill  and  chest  band  solid  black. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone  of  the  Pacific  coast  region 
from  Oregon  south  to  northern  Lower  California. 

Nest,  —  15  to  25  feet  from  the  ground  in  oaks,  sycamores,  cottonwoods, 
willows,  and  telegraph  poles.     Eggs :  usually  4  or  5,  white. 

Food,  —  Acorns  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  also  g-rasahoppers. 
caterpillars,  ants,  beetles,  flies,  small  fruits,  berries,  and  green  com. 

Subipenus  Asyndesmus. 

Bill  combininfi^  characters  of  Colaptes  and  Melanerpes :  wings  long,  fold- 
ing nearly  to  end  of  tail ;  feathers  of  under  parts  and  nuchal  collar  bristly. 

408.  Melanerpes  torquatus  (Wils.).    Lewis  Woodpecker. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  iridescent  greenish  black  except  for  ^ray  collar ; 
face  dull  crimson ;  throat  and  chest 
gray  changing  to  soft  rose  on  belly; 
plumage  of  lower  parts  harsh  and  hair- 
like. Young:  head  without  red,  neck 
without  collar,   under  parts  with   less  ^' 

red.    Length:  10.50-11.50,  wing 6.50-6.80,  tail  4.40-4.70. 

Distribittion,  —  Breeds  in  Transition   and  Upper  Sonoran   zones   from 
Black  Hills  and  eastern  slope  of  Rocky  Mountains  to  Pacific  slope ;  from 
southern  parts  of  British  ('olumbia  and  Alberta  to  Arizona;  winters  in 
.southern  California  and  western  Texas ;  casual  in  western  Kansas. 

Nest,  —  6  to  100  feet  from  the  ground,  usually  high  up  in  tall  pines  or 
cottonwoods,  or  in  decayed  branches  or  stumps  of  oaks,  sycamores,  junipers, 
and  willows.     Eggs :  usually  6  or  7,  white. 

Food,  —  In  summer  mainly  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  crickets,  ants, 
beetles,  flies,  larvsB,  acorns,  pine  seeds,  wild  berries,  and  in  cultivated 
districts  fruit. 

When  vou  reach  the  mountains  on  the  west-bound  Overland,  from 
the  car  v^indows  you  recognize  with  delight  the  crow -like  figure  of 
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your  old  friend  flyiog  with  sweeping,  |M)wertul  strokes  straight  over 
the  forest.  You  are  iu  no  danger  of  mistaking  him,  for  bis  wide 
wings  dad  short  tail  distingtiish  him  from  all  other  birda  as  fur  as  he 
can  be  seen. 

He  is  found  high  iu  the  inountuitis  mainly  after  the  hreediog  sea- 
son, for  he  Dcsts  iu  the  TraQsitiou  zone  orchard  and  yellovr  pioe 
cotiutry.  but  like  the  redhead  is  an  erratic  wanderer.  At  Fort 
Klamath  flocks  of  two  hundred  have  been  reported  coming  from 
the  north  in  August,  and  from  Klaiuath  Falls  to  Susanville  Mr. 
Bailey  found  tlieni  the  commonest  woodpeckers,  perciiing  on  the  tall 
stakes  of  rail  fences  along  the  roads,  flying  up  into  the  air  after 
grasshoppers  or  other  insects  in  true  Melanerpes  style.  As  it  is  said, 
the  ■  acorn  bird '  never  comes  in  great  numbers  unless  there  is  a  good 
crop  of  most,  for  his  movements  depend  on  the  food  supply.  In  the 
Black  Hills  Mr.  Cary  says  the  woodpecker  is  partial  to  burnt  timber 
on  the  sides  of  canyons. 

SubgeftuH  Genturus. 
Upper  parts  barred  ;  outer  hind  toea  sborter  than  aut«r  front  toe, 

409-  Melanerpes  carolinus  (Linn.).    Rki>-hellied  Woodpecrgb. 

Adull  male.  —  Top  and  back  of  head  and  netk  bright  red  ;  rest  of  upptr 
parts  barred  black  and  white : 
andpr  pans  gr»v  except  tor  rfd- 
disk«-adioa  midHleo/Mly.  Aduit 
femaie :  siniilar,  but  red  of  head 
interrupted  by  gray  crown  patch. 
Yoang :  doller,  maiking:s  ob- 
scured, ted  of  head  indistinct,  that 
of  bell;  often  replaeed  hy  dull 
huffv.     Lfnglh:   11.(1' t-1 0.10.  wing 

4,M^.50,  uil  :l.r)0-:;.flj,  bill  l.lKt- 

1.20. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  I^wer 

and  tipper  Simoran  lonefl  of  eaiit. 

em  United  Wtates,   from  Ontario 
ue  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
r  branches.   Ij  to  OO  feet  from  the  ground. 


In  parts  of  Tcjias  tlic  red-bellied  is  the  most  common  woodpecker, 
and  often  neats  in  telegraph  poles,  but  over  most  of  its  range  it  is 
shy  and  retiring,  living  preferably  in  heavily  timbered  bottom  lands 
and  swampy  woo<is. 

410.  Hfllanerpes  Burifinns  {Wagl).    Goldbn- front ki>  Wooi>- 
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omnj^,  or  rtd;  back  finely 
baned  with  bUck  and  white  ; 
ramp  pl^n  white,  tail  bluk. 
ODtar  feathen  haired  with 
white;  under  parts  tight  gray, 
washed  with  yellowish  on  belly, 
Adtdt female :  similar,  bet  with- 
ODt  red  orown,  and  yellow  of 

Slnma^  paler.  Young  .-  oolora  • 
aller,  markings  less  distinct, 
tVing:  5.20-5.65,  taU  a.4l>- 
3.75.  bill  1.20-1.40. 

Diitribution.  —  Central    and 
■odthem  Texas,  south   to   the  ^     ^,     ^  , .      .      ..—,',      . 

..     of  w     '  ^S-  ^^-    Goldan-IroDttd  Woodpecker. 

ffeMt.  —  fl  to  26  feet  from  the  pvuud,  senetally  in  mesqtiitea,  pecaDi, 
oaks,  or  telegraph  poles.     Eggs :  4  to  7,  white. 

Food.  —  Inseols  of  Tarioua  kinds,  such  as  beetles,  ants,  granhoppen, 
and  lann  —  among  them  one  injurious  to  aom  \  also  acoms,  Indian  oorn. 
wild  berries,  and  fruit. 

Id  tian  Antoaio  the  golden -fronted  woodpecker  nests  in  telpgr&pli 
poles  and  binl  boxes  about  tiouaes  as  well  oa  in  pecnns,  oaks,  and 
mesqiutes.  In  Eastlaod  County.  Tcxaa,  Mr.  Hasbrouck  saja  It  ia 
often  seen  Id  the  same  tree  with  the  red-bellied.  On  the  mesquite 
prairie  of  aoutbcrn  Texas  the  little  Texan  woodpecker  is  tbc  odIj 
one  occurring  at  all  commoDi;  with  auHfrons  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  contuaing  them. 

AurifroR*  makes  noise  enough  for  a  dozen,  his  loud  penetrating 
voice  ringing  bctdss  the  rood  as  yoii  drive  tbrougl)  the  mesquites. 
One  of  bis  common  culls  is  a  rattle  like  that  of  the  California  wood- 
pecker. When  he  fliee  he  shows  bis  while  rump  and  wing  spots,  and 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  you  can  see 
the  yellow  of  his  neck  above  the  black  and  white  bon-ing  of  his  bock. 

411.  Helanerpes  nropygialia  {Baird).    Oil*  WoonracRBR. 

Adtdt  malf.  —  Ilend  and  under  parw  grayish  brown,  crown  red ;  middle 
of  belly  yellowish  ;  hack  and  rump 
jinttg  barred  with  black  and 
while  ;  middU  and  enter  tail/ealh- 
m  marktd  anth  xkiU.  Adull 
female .-  nmilar,  bnt  without  red. 
Yoting  :  similar,  but  culota  duller, 
and  markingg  leas  distinut.  WiJig: 
5.0lt-5.30,  tail  3.50-;J.80,  bill  .«5- 
1.26. 

Revuxrkt.  —  This  species  may 
be  distinguished  from  avrifrom 
by  its  brownish  tinge,  the  absence 
of  yellow  on  iis  head,  barrvd 
rump,  wliiti'  markings  ou  middle 
tail  feathers,  and  absence  of 
r\s.  'nee.  marks  on  thuHe  neit  the  middle. 
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Distribution.  —  Co1oradi>  River  in  wnthwiaton)  CalifonuB,  southero  Ari- 
zona,  add  south wesUira  New  Mexico;  south  through  Lower  California  to 
Jalisco  aud  weat«m  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Maiulj  iu  giant  cactus,  but  also  in  cottonwoods,  sycamores,  and 
mi!Bqait«s.     Eggs  :  -i  to  5.  white. 

Food.  —  lizards,  insects  such  as  aala,  beetles,  groaahoppen,  anJ  larrn, 
with  {pant  caotua  fruit  and  mistletoe  berries. 

Alajor  Bendire  aaya  tliat  the  general  habits  of  tbe  Gila  woodpecker 
arc  similar  to  those  of  the  California  woodpecker.  Its  ordinary  oall- 
Dotc  ho  gives  as  dehiirr  dchiirr,  and  a  fliglit  note  as  Aui(Aui(,  which 
he  aajs  resembles  the  call-note  of  tlic  phainopepla.  In  Arizona  in 
October,  Mr.  Bailey  round  two  of  the  binlfl  roosting  in  a  lank  every 

OSNIJ8   CODAFTB8. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  acat«,  curved ;  slender  and  weak  for  a  wood- 
pecker ;  without  lateral  ridges  or  beveling ;  nostiila  not  concealed  bj 
nasal  tafts ;  outer  hind' toe  idiorter  than  Dut«r  front  toe ;  wings  and  tail 
lengthened. 

1.  Under  sides  of  wings  and  (flil  red. 
2.  Darker.     Sitka  to  northern  California     .     .     .     satatattor,  p,  221. 

2'.  Lighter.    Western  United  States OOllariS,  p.  221. 

r,  Under  side  of  wings  and  taH  yellow. 
2.  Back  of  neck  with  red  band.     Eastern  North  America. 

Intenn,  p.  220. 
2'.  Back  of  neck  without  red  band.     Arizona  and  southward. 

chr7S0td0B,  p.  222. 

41  2a.  ColapteS  auratOS  lUteOS  Bangs.     Nobthrrk  Fucker. 

Adalt  male.  —  I'pper  ]iarta  brown,  barred  with  black,  eicept  for  red 

nuchat  band,  while  rump,  and  black 

tail ;  wings  and  tail  with  shafis  and 

under  side  of  feathers  bright  yelloK ; 

throat   and   aides    of    head    pinkish 

,    brown,    with   black  malar  stripe  or 

'mustache'  and    black   crescent   on 

chest ;   rest  of  under  porta  brownish 

'    «  hi  t«,  washed  with  ;e11a  wand  spotted 

'    with  black.     AHult  female  :  similar, 

but  without  black  mustache,  though 

sometimes  with  faint  indications  of 

one.     Yoang  moiei  similar  to  adult 

male,  but  ciown  marked  with  dull 

red.  nuchal  band  dull  scarlet.    Young 

feiiialt:  villi  dark  mustache.   Male  : 

f>vwBwi»(.o.LiKu,v^v^u.s.lK.pi.ot       u.ine  0.18.  tail  4.01),  exposed  culmen 

*      2^  l.;a     Female:  wing  (J.Ott,  t^l  4,  ex- 

posed  culmen  1.2.'>, 

Z)<'ffri6ulion,  — Eastern  and    northern  North  America,  south  to  North 

raivlina  and  west  to  tlie  Rocky    Mountains;   occasional  on  the  Pacific 

slope  from  California  northward. 
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Nest,  —  Usnally  10  to  20  feet  from  the  ground  in  stubs  or  trees.  Eggs : 
usually  5  to  9,  white. 

Food.  —  Largely  ants;  also  beetles,  bugs,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and 
oaterpillars,  weed  seeds  and  berries. 

The  flickers  of  whatever  local  name  or  race  are  striking,  forceful 
birds.  Their  clear  ringing  clape  and  piute  command  attention,  while 
their  rapidly  uttered  if-if-if-ifif-if-if  is  no  less  stirring.  As  they  fly 
in  undulating  line  over  a  field  there  is  a  splendid  flash  of  red  or 
golden  from  under  their  wings.  At  work  or  play  they  show  the 
same  vigor  and  whole-souled  absorption,  and  their  courtship  is 
accordingly  both  ardent  and  amusing. 

As  a  genus  the  flickers  are  the  least  woodpecker-like  of  the  fam- 
ily. Instead  of  getting  their  food  from  the  tree  trunks  or  in  the  air, 
they  live  largely  on  ants  which  they  get  from  the  ground,  which 
accounts  for  the  brown  of  their  backs,  the  slenderness  of  their  bills, 
and  the  character  of  their  tongues.  As  they  probe  ant-hills  to  get 
the  ants  their  tongues  are  ver}'  long  and  provided  with  large  sali- 
vary glands  whose  sticky  secretions  hold  the  ants.  As  they  do  not 
spear  their  food  the  tongue  is  freer  from  barbs  than  that  of  most 
other  woodpeckers. 

418.  Colaptes  cafer  COllaris  (Vigors).     Red-shaftkd  Flicker. 

Adult  male.  —  Ground  color  of  head  and  body  brownish,  back  barred 
and  under  parts  spotted  with  black ;  rump  white  and  tail  black ;  nuchal 
band  and  mustache  red ;  chest  marked  with  black  crescent ;  under  side  of 
wings  and  tailjjd'  Female :  Similar,  but  usually  with  a  buff  y  or  brown 
malar  stripe.  Young :  similar,  but  without  mustache.  Length :  12.75- 
14.00,  wing  6.45-7.  lo,  tail  4.40-5.20,  exposed  culmen  1.84-1.53. 

Remarks.  —  Birds  with  varying  combinations  of  the  characters  of  C.  col- 
laris  and  C.  luteus  may  be  met  with  anywhere  from  the  eastern  border  of 
the  plains  to  the  Pacific. 

Distribution.  —  Kocky  Mountain  region  from  British  Columbia  south  to 
northern  border  of  Mexico ;  west  to  the  coast  ranges  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  northern  California  southward 
to  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  From  2  to  70  feet  from  the  ground  in  rotten  stubs  or  trees, 
also  in  holes  in  banks,  in  sides  of  houses,  and  gate  posts.  Eggs :  5  to  10, 
white. 

Food,  —  Insects  and  larrte,  especially  ants,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets, 
acorns,  seeds,  and  wild  berries. 

410a.   Colaptes  cafer  saturatior  {Ridgu\),     Northwestern 
Flicker. 

Similar  to  coilaris,  but  darker.  Win^ :  6.35-7.00,  tail  4.70-5.20,  ex- 
posed culmen  1.85-1.()0. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  humid  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  of  the 
northwest  coast  from  Sitka  to  northern  California. 

Nest^  eggs,  and  food  same  as  in  collaris. 
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414.  Colaptes  chrysoides  (Malh),    Oildbd  Flickkr. 

In  general  similar  to  coUaris,  but  baok  of  neck  without  red,  and  under 
side  of  wings  and  tail  yellow  ;  adult  female  with  only  occasional  traces  of 
malar  stripe,  and  young  without  malar  stripe. 

Remarks,  —  The  combination  of  red  mustache  and  yellow  of  under 
wings  and  tail  distinguish  this  species. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  Arizona  south  to 
southern  Sonora,  and  Lower  California  south  of  latitude  30°. 

Nest.  —  (S  to  40  feet  from  the  ground  in  giant  cactus  or  cottonwoods. 
Eggs :  2  to  5,  white. 

Food.  —  To  a  large  extent  fruit  of  the  giant  cactus  and  insects  found  on 
its  flowers. 

The  gilded  flicker  is  largely  a  bird  of  the  giant  cactus  belt,  and 
feeds  to  some  extent  upon  the  sweet  fruit  of  the  cactus. 


ORDER  MACROCHIRES:   GOATSUCKERS, 
SWIFTS,  AND  HUMMINGBIRDS. 

(Families  Caprimulgid^,  Micropodida,  and  Trocui- 

IjJVM.) 

FAMILY  C APRIMULaiDA :    aOATSUCKBRB. 

KEY   TO  GENSRA. 

1.  Oape  without  conspicuous  bristles,  tail  emarginate. 

Chordeiles,  p.  220. 
r.  Gape  with  conspicuous  bristles,  tail  eyen  or  rounded. 
2.  Tarsus  feathered  in  front  almost  to  toes         AntrOBtomuB,  p.  222. 
2'.  Tarsus  entirely  naked  in  front. 

8.  Tail  even PhalaBnoptiluB,  p.  224. 

3'.  Tail  much  rounded NyctidromuB,  p.  225. 

aSNUS   ANTBOSTOMIJS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  short,  gape  wide ;  nostrils  oval  with  raised 
rim  not  prolonged  into  a  tube,  opening  upward  and  outward  ;  feet  small, 
hind  toe  short,  front  toes  connected  by  webbing,  middle  toe  much  longer 
than  side  toes,  its  claw  pectinated  (see  Fig.  290) ;  tarsus  not  longer  than 
middle  toe  without  claw,  feathered  in  front  nearly  to  toes ;  wing  folding  to 
or  beyond  roiyided  tail ;  plumage  lax,  primaries  weak. 

KEY  TO  ADULT  HALES. 

1.  Bristles  of  gape  with  lateral  filaments     .     .     .    carolinensis,  p.  222. 
1'.  Bristles  of  gape  without  lateral  filaments. 

2.  Throat  bar  chiefly  or  wholly  white VOOif  erUB,  p.  228. 

2'.  Throat  bar  chiefly  or  wholly  yellowish     .    macromyBtaz,  p.  223. 

416.  Antrostomus  carolinensis  {Gmel,).  Chdck-willVwidow. 

Adult  male.  —  General  color  dark  brown  or  blackish  brown,  mottled, 
barred,  and  spotted  with  tawny  and  blackish,  reddish  brown  on  wings  and 
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tail ;  tail  with  at .  least  terminal  third  of  onter  feathers  white  or  bnff y ; 
throat  tawny,  bristles  of  gape  with  lateral  jUaments.  Adult  femaU :  similar, 
bnt  without  white  or  huffy  on  tail.  Young :  similar,  but  much  lighter,  top 
of  head  g^yish  and  wings  tawny.  Length:  11-12,  wing  8.7(H3.90,  tail 
0.25-6.80. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  from  sontbem  parts  of  Virginia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kansas 
south  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  west  to  Fort  Clark, 
Texas  ;  mig^tes  to  the  West  Indies,  and  through  eastern  Mexico  to  South 
America. 

Eggs.  —  Usually  laid  on  dry  leaves  on  the  ground ;  2,  creamy  or  pinkish 
white,  blotched,  marbled,  and  apottdd  with  browns  and  purples. 

Food.  —  Moths,  beetles,  winged  ants,  other  insects,  and  birds. 

Like  all  the  Capri mulgidm,  the  chuck- will's- widow  is  crepuscular, 
flying  about  mainly  in  the  dim  morning  or  evening  hours.  Its  call  of 
rJ  uekwilVs-widow  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  whip-poor- 
will. 

417.  Antrostomufl  vocifenis  {Wils.).    Whip-poor-will. 

Adtdt  male. —  Throat  blackish^  bordered  by  white  band;  rest  of  under 
rts  mixed  tawny  and  black ;  upper  parts  mottled 
ty,  streaked,  spotted,  and  barred  with  blackish, 
'k  streaks  of  crown  wide  medially  ;   wings  much 
ked  with  reddish  brown;  three  ofUer  tail  feathers  -^2 
'"  for  more  than  terminal  third.     Adtdt  female : 
lar,  bnt  white  of  tail  much  restricted  and  ob- 
p«^      Young :  top  of  he^id  mottled  gray,  spotted 
streaked  with  black  ;  rest  of  upper  parts 
b»  •  ny,    scapulars    with   large  black  spots  ;  fIr.  288. 

undei  ^  Imost  plain  huffy.   Length  :  ^.'Ay~\0.(K\ 

^'ng  5.JS0-    .70,  toil  5.10-6.50. 

'^ffibution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Plains,  and  from  Mani- 
U  juth  through  western  Nebraska  to  Texas ;  migrates  to  Guatemala ; 
casual  t-o  Porto  Rico  and  the  West  Indies. 

Eggs.  —  Deposited  on  dry  leaves  on  the  ground ;  2,  white,  with  blotches, 
Hp  its,  and  tracingfs  of  brown  and  purple. 

FwhI.  —  Night-flying  insects,  including  Kocky  Mountoin  locusts. 

417a.  A.  V.  macromystaJC  (Wagler).  Stephens  Whip-pook-will. 

Adidl  male.  —  Similar  to  A.  vociferus^  but  slightly  larger  and  more 
tawny,  thmat  band  largely  towny  in  adult  male,  and  white  of  tail  re- 
stricted to  less  than  terminal  third.  Adtdt  female :  similar,  but  white  of 
tnil  towny  and  restricted.     Length :  9.60-10.20,  wing  6^27-6.65,  toil  4.03- 

Distribution.  —  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  southwestern  Texas ;  south 
over  mountoins  bordering  toblelands  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  A  slight  depression  in  the  ground.  Eggs :  1  or  2,  white,  or 
w^ith  faint  markings. 

Food.  —  Among  other  things,  large  brown  beetles. 

When  w^e  were  spending  a  night  in  the  head  of  McKittrick  canyon 
in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  Stephens  whip-poor-wills  came  close 
enough  to  our  camp-fire  for  us  to  hear  distinctly  the  marked  burr  of 
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their  whip-purYr-will.    Sometimes  the  notes  are  repeated  faster  and 
faster  till  they  all  run  together. 

In  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains,  Arizona,  Mr.  Bailey  found  one 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  rock  in  the  daytime.  At  his  approach, 
with  a  quick  spring  it  would  dart  out  of  sight  around  the  next  rock 
and  drop  into  the  darkest  shade.  Its  flight  was  perfectly  noiseless 
and  very  swift. 

QENUS  PHAUBNOPTHiUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  short  with  wide  gape,  nostrils  tubular,  cylin- 
drical, opening  forward  and  outward ;  rictal  bristles  conspicuous ;  feet 
small,  hind  toe  short,  middle  toe  long,  its  claw  pectinated,  front  toes 
webbed  (see  Fig.  290)  ;  tarsus  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw,  naked 
except  for  joint ;  tail  square,  much  shorter  than  wings. 


Fig.  2*). 


KEY  TO  8PBCIB8. 


1.  Upper  parts  blackish  or  dark  brown     ....   califomlotlB,  p.  225. 
r.  Upper  parts  light  brown  or  g^yish. 

2.  Smaller  and  paler.    Kansas  to  Texas  and  Arizoua  .   nitidUB,  p.  225. 

2'.  Larger  and  not  so  pale.    Nebraska  to  Cascades  .    nuttallU,  p.  224. 

418.  Fhal»noptilllS  nuttallii  (Aud.),    Poor-will. 

Adult  male.  —  Plumage  of  upper  parts  moth-like,  soft,  and  velvety, 
finely  mottled  grayish  brown  with  sharply  contrasting  velvety  black  bars 
and  sagittate  markings;  tail  with  all  but  middle  feaUiers  tipped  with 
white  ;  sides  of  head  and  chin  black,  white  throat  patch  bordered  by  black 
below ;  rest  of  under  parts  barred  except  for  plain  huffy  under  tail  cov- 
erts. Adult  female :  similar,  but  with  white  tips  to  tail  feathers  nar- 
rower. Young :  upper  parts  more  silvery  gray  mixed  with  rusty ;  black 
markings  smaller  and  less  distinct;  white  of  throat  and  tail  restricted 
and  tinged  with  huffy.     Wing :  5.78,  tail  3.67. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  zone  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  western  United  States,  from  the  Cascades  and  Sierra 
Nevada  east  to  central  Nebraska ;  winters  from  deserts  along  the  southern 
border  south  to  Guatemala. 

Eggs.  —  Usually  laid  on  the  bare  ground ;  2,  white,  unspotted  or  lightly 
marked. 

Food,  —  Night-flying  moths,  beetles,  locusts,  and  other  insects. 

In  southern  California  in  the  dim  evoning  light  I  have  often  seen 
poor-wills  hunting  insects  along  the  roads  and  had  them  come  close 
to  me  in  a  ranch  dooryard  when  they  would  make  short  sallies  from 
the  ground,  fluttering  around  with  soft,  noiseless  flight,  uttering  a 
low  chuck,  chuck.  In  the  daytime  their  ej'es  are  of  little  use.  A 
pair  of  the  binis  that  Mr.  Bailey  once  came  upon  at  Emigrant  Gap 
showed  this  sun  blindness  very  strikingly.     They  had  been  sitting 
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in  the  shade  of  a  bush,  and  flew  from  his  feet  as  he  approached. 
One  of  them  lit  again  in  a  patch  of  bright  sunlight,  and,  apparently 
blinded  by  the  light,  sat  there  calmly  until  he  walked  up  within  a 
few  feet  of  it.  He  experimented  with  the  birds,  fiusliiug  them  a 
number  of  times,  and  found  that  when  they  lit  in  the  shade,  as  they 
usually  did,  they  were  not  only  much  less  conspicuous  than  in  the 
sun,  blending  in  with  the  leaves  and  rocks,  but  the  shade  enabled 
them  to  see  him  clearly  enough  for  them  to  recognize  what  he  was 
so  that  they  would  fly  while  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  rods. 

The  poor-will  himself  is  less  known  than  his  voice,  which  is  insep- 
arably associated  with  the  warm  still  western  evenings.  Coming 
from  the  canyons  in  the  moonlight  it  is  one  of  the  softest,  most 
soothing  sounds  in  nature. 

418cu  P.  n.  nitidus  Brewst.    Frosted  Poor- will. 

Similar  to  nuttallii^  bnt  smaller  smdpcUery  prevailing  color  of  upper  parts 
brownish  gray  inclining  to  silvery  or  hoary,  with  black  markings  smaller  and 
much  restricted ;  chin  and  sides  of  head  mottled  g^rayish  brown ;  chest  with 
little  if  any  solid  black.     Wing :  5.44,  tail  8.52. 

Distribution,  —  Texas  to  Arizona  and  from  western  Kansas  south  to 
northern  Mexico. 

£gg8.  —  Deposited  on  g^uud  in  open  places,  sometimes  under  a  bush  ; 
2,  white,  usually  faintly  tinged  with  buffy. 

418b.  p.  n.  calif omicus  Ridgw.    California  Poor-will. 

Similar  to  nuttcUliij  but  much  darker ;  middle  of  crown  largely  blackish ; 
hind  neck  extensiyely  marked  with  black,  back  dull  blackish  gray  or  wood 
brown  instead  of  light  brown. 

Distribution.  —  (!njmt  r<*gion  of  California. 

Eggs,  —  Similar  to  those  of  nuttallii. 

GENUB  NYCTIDROMUS. 

Nostrils  prolongfed  as  cylindrical  tubes  opening  forward  and  outward  ; 
rictal  bristles  heavy ;  tarsus  lengthened,  but  not  exceeding  middle  toe  with- 
out  claw  ;  wing  scarcely  rounded ;  plumage  not  so  lax  as  in  the  whip-poor- 
will. 

419.  Nyctidromus  albicoUis  merrilli  Senn,    Merrill  Pa- 

RAUQCE. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  finely  mottled  g^y  and  brown,  the  crown 
broadly  streaked  with  velvety  black,  and  scapulars  strikingly  patterned  with 
triangular  velvety  black  ai\d  buffy  markings;  wing  quills  crossed  by  white 
band ;  tail  with  second  and  third  feathers  largely  white,  throat  with  wide 
white  band,  rest  of  under  parts  buffy,  barred.  Adult  female:  similar,  but 
smaller,  browner,  duller,  and  white  of  wings  and  tail  restricted.  Young : 
similar  to  sexes  of  adults,  but  much  paler,  crown  with  markings  triangular 
or  tear-shaped  with  li^ht  border.  Male :  length  12.00-13.50,  wing  0.75- 
7.50,  tail  6.75-7.40.  Female  :  length  10.50-1 1.50,  wing  6.00-0.80,  tail  5.80- 
6.00. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  Texas  south  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan> 
tepee. 
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Eggs.  —  Placed  on  the  g^nnd,  usually  near  a  clump  of  bushes ;  cream  or 
buff,  spotted  and  splashed  with  browns,  buff,  pink,  and  lavender. 
Food.  —  Moths,  beetles,  and  other  insects. 

When  in  southern  Texas  near  the  Mexican  line  we  were  startled  at 
our  camp-fire  supper  one  evening  by  a  strange  new  note,  a  hoarse 
porTcnt-quef  and  hurrying  out  into  the  dusk  found  a  large  bird  hunt- 
ing insects  on  the  road  in  poor-will  fashion,  flying  from  one  bare 
spot  of  ground  to  another  among  the  mesquites.  As  we  followed 
him  he  repeated  his  call  from  each  spot,  and  once  gave  it  from  the 
top  rail  of  a  fence. 

GENUS   CHOBDEUiES. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  short  with  wide  gape  ;  bristles  not  decidedly 

shorter  than  bill ;  nostrils  cylindrical  and  rimmed  about, 

hardly  tubular,  opening  outward  and  upward ;  feet  weak, 

hind  toe  short,  front  toes  connected  by  web,  middle  toe 

long,  its  claw  pectinated;  tarsus  feathered  part  way 

down  in  front;  tail  lightly  forked,  much  shorter  than 

Fiff.  290.         ^  ^®  ^ong  narrow  wing. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Wing  band  back  of  tip  of  seventh  quill  (Figs.  292  and  293). 

texenaia,  p.  22S. 
r.  Wing  band  mainly  or  wholly  forward  from  tip  of  seventh  quill. 
2.  Upper  parts  glossy  black,  mottled  with  lighter  virginianuB,  p.  220. 
2'.  Upper  parts  mainly  grayish  or  brownish. 

3.  Paler.    Plains aennetti,  p.  228. 

3'.  Darker.    Western  states henryi,  p.  227. 

420.  Chordeiles  virginianus  (Gmel).    Niohthawk. 

Adult  male.  —  White  throat  patch  bordered  below  by  blackish  chest 

patch ;    belly 

barred     with 

blackish   and 

white ;    upper 

parts    glossy 

black  mottled  „„  noo 

•i.u  J  *'8-  292. 

with  gray  and 

Fig.^291.  lightly  marked  with  buffy  brown ;  white  or  huffy  wing 

band  mainly  or  wholly  forward  from  tip  of  seventh  quill ; 

space  between  white  band  and  primary  coverts  plain  blackish,  secondaries 

indistinctly  if  at  all  spotted  with  bnffy  or  brownish ;  tail  except  middle 

feathers  crossed  with  broad  white  band  near  tip.     Adult  female:  white  of 

tail  restricted  or  wanting.      Young:  more  finely  and  profusely  mottled 

than  adults.     Wing :  7.30-8.25,  tail  4.30-4.75. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  the  Hudson  Bay  region  and  the  Mackenzie 
Riyer  at  65°  south  throi^h  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Plains,  and  in 
wooded  districts  to  Washington,  Oreg^on,  and  northern  (^alifnrp|R ;  south 
in  winter  to  the  Bahamas,  Central  America,  and  the  greater  part  of  South 
America. 

Eggs.  —  Laid  on  the  bare  ground  in  exposed  situations ;  2,  creamy,  olive 
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buff,  or  gfray,  profusely  blotched  or  speckled  with  blackish,  brownish  gray, 
and  lavender. 

Food.  —  Insects,  snch  as  flies,  ants,  mosquitoes,  small  beetles,  grasshop- 
pers, crickets,  and  moths. 

The  three  forms  of  virginianus  resemble  each  other  so  closely  in 
habit  and  appearance  that  they  are  difficult  to  distinguish  except  in 
the  hand.  Their  distribution  is  little  help  in  determining  them  except 
during  the  breeding  season  when  sennetti  retires  to  the  Dakotas ;  for 
at  other  times  henryi  and  sennetti  range  together  from  Dakota  to 
Texas  ;  and  even  in  the  breeding  season  the  eastern  form  makes  irreg- 
ular irruptions  into  the  range  of  the  western. 

The  nighthawks,  while  wholly  absorbed  in  their  own  aerial  pur- 
suits, nevertheless  beguile  many  an  hour  for  the  weary  wayfarer  in 
the  west.  As  the  ambulance -like  '  hack '  or  prairie  schooner  makes 
its  slow  way  over  the  hot  bare  plains,  the  traveler  hails  with  delight 
the  sight  of  the  little  black  stick  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  midst 
of  the  glaring  flatness.  The  bird's  eyes  are  shut  and  his  long  wings 
folded  close  to  his  sides,  but  at  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  he  is  up  in 
the  sky,  sailing  this  way  and  that,  a  bit  of  active  life  in  the  lifeless 
plain. 

Then  when  nightfall  approaches  and  camp  is  pitched  by  a  water- 
hole  in  the  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  expanse  the  traveler 
feels  a  thrill  of  homelike  companionship  as  the  'peent*  of  a  night- 
hawk  makes  him  glance  up  and  he  finds  a  score  of  the  old  familiar 
forms  zigzagging  about  showing  their  white  wing  crescents  at  the 
turns  of  their  flight. 

How  wonderfully  at  home  they  seem  in  the  sky !  Now  they  soar 
with  wings  set  at  an  angle,  then  flap  along  in  a  straight  line,  to  dive 
suddenly  straight  down  almost  into  camp  with  a  loud,  whizzing 
boom. 

In  the  nesting  season  as  the  hunter  crosses  a  bare  space  among 
the  rocks  on  the  mountains,  sometimes  a  nighthawk  will  start  from 
under  his  very  feet  and  with  wings  outspread  and  tail  hanging 
trail  lamely  off  till  sati.sfied  with  her  ruse,  when  with  swift  strong 
flight  she  makes  a  wide  circle  and  returns  either  to  trail  once  more 
before  him  or  to  settle  down  on  a  rock  where  she  can  watch  to  see 
if  he  has  discovered  her  almost  invisible  young. 

420a.  C.  V.  henryi  ( Cass.).    Western  Niohthawk. 

Similar  to  virginianus,  but  paler;  upper  parts  mainly  light  grayish 
huffy  or  ochraceous  ;  dark  bars  on  under  parts  spaced  with  tawny  white. 

Remarks.  —  Though  lighter  than  virginianus^  henryi  is  much  darker 
than  sennetti f  which  is  light  brown,  buffy,  and  on  wing  coverts  mainly 
whitish. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  of  the  western 
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United  States  from  the  plains  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  British  Colombia  west 
of  Cascades ;  migrates  to  northern  South  America. 

Eggs.  —  Laid  on  the  ground  in  open  situations ;  2,  like  those  of  virgin- 
ianus. 

420c.  C.  V.  sennetti  (Coues),    Sbnkett  Niohthawk. 

Similar  to  henryi^  but  much  paler;  top  of  head  brownish  instead  of 
blackish  ;  wing  coverts  largely  whitish  ;  under  parts  widi  dark  bars  brown 
instead  of  black,  spaced  with  white  instead  of  buify. 

Distribution.  —  Treeless  region  of  the  plains,  from  the  Saskatchewan 
south  to  Texas. 

421.    Chordeiles   acutipennis  texensis    {Lawr.).     Texait 

Niohthawk. 

Adtdt  male.  —  White  throat  patch  without  adjoining  black  chest  patch, 

belly  barred  with  blackish  and 
huffy  ;  upper  parts  dull  mottled 
gray,  streaked  with  blackish  ; 
white  wing  band  back  of  tip  o/ sev- 
enth quill;  space  between  white 
^^^^^  band  and  primary  coverts  spotted 

Fig.  293.  with  brown.     Adtdt  female:  fam.- 

ilar,  but  with  white  tail  band 
restricted  or  wanting  and  wing  band  buffy.  Young :  more  finely  mottled, 
with  less  blackish  above,  less  barring  beneath,  and  upper  parts  often 
suffused  with  cinnamon  or  rusty  buff.  Length :  8-9,  wing  0.60-7.30,  tail 
4.10-4.75. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  Texas  to  southern^ 
California,  and  from  Nevada  and  Utah  south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Ve- 
ragua. 

Eggs.  —  Deposited  on  the  bare  ground ;  2,  clay  color  to  creamy*  minutely 
marbled  with  dots  of  grays,  browns,  and  lilac. 
Food.  —  Partly  moths,  cicadas,  and  beetles. 

Mr.  Anthony  found  the  Texan  nighthawks  *  fairly  swarming '  at 
Deming,  New  Mexico;  and  in  Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  in 
the  southwestern  parts  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bailey  found  them  abundant. 
They  sit  in  the  shade  during  the  da}',  but  at  night  the  air  is  filled 
with  their  *  bubbling  cry,'  especially  about  water.  At  Yuma  they 
would  come  to  the  river  just  after  sundown  to  drink.  Hovering 
close  to  the  water  with  neck  bent  down  they  would  take  a  sip,  then 
fly  a  little  way  and  repeat  it.  After  drinking  they  would  circle 
over  the  water  till  dark  in  pursuit  of  insects.  At  Owen  T^kp,  Pftli- 
fornm,  they  were  found  skimming  close  to  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a 
small  fly  which  was  swarming  on  and  near  the  shore. 

>Ir.  Anthony  sa^s  they  do  not  indulge  in  the  aerial  evolutions  of 
other  nighthawks,  but  fly  low,  doing  much  of  their  bunting  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground,  jumping  up  after  passing  inseins  much  as 
the  poor-wills  do. 

On  the  wing  they  are  easily  told  from  other  nighthawks  by  their 
brownness  and  by  the  position  of  the  wing  bar  near  the  tip  of  the 
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wing.  Their  voice  also  marks  tliem.  They  do  not  boom  or  give 
the  qtiank  characteristic  of  other  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Bai- 
ley describes  their  notes  as  a  low  rapid  chuck,  chuck,  cfiuck^  followed 
by  a  soft  pur'r'r'r"r'r'r\  which,  when  several  birds  are  about,  be- 
comes almost  incessant. 

In  parts  of  southwestern  Texas  during  the  breeding  season  the 
Texan  is  the  only  nighthawk,  and  Dr.  Meams  states  that  he  has 
never  known  henryi  to  infringe  on  the  territory  of  texenais  in  the 
breeding  season,  heni*yi  nesting  in  the  pines  and  spruces  of  Transi- 
tion and  Boreal  zones ;  texensis  below  the  pines  in  Lower  Sonoran 
zone.  In  Califomia^Mr.  Grinnell  says,  texenms  nests  in  dry  parts 
of  river-beds  and  sandy  places  among  sagebrush. 

FAMHiT  MICROPODIDJB :  SWIFTS. 

KEY   TO  OENKBA. 

1.  Tarsus  and  part  of  toes  feathered Aeronautea,  p.  2t32. 

1  .  Tarsus  and  toes  naked. 


2.  Tail  feathers  tipped  with  spines    .    .     Chsetura,  p.  230.    rrs 

Fig.  2M. 
2  .  Tail  feathers  not  tipped  with  spines  .  Cypaeloides,  p.  229. 

GEKUS  CYPBEIiOIDES. 

422.  Cirpseloides  niger  borealis  (Kenn.),    Black  Swift. 

Tail  slightly  forked ;  tarsns  and  toes  naked,  the  hind  toe  pointing  back- 
ward.     Adults:    dusky   or    blackish, 
lighter  on  head  and  neck,  the  forehead 
hoary,  a  velvety  black  area  in  front  of 
eye.      Young:    similar,    but    feathers 

tipped  with    whitish.     Length:   7.00-  Fig  295. 

7.50,  wing  6.50-7.50,  tail  2.:3O-3.00. 

Distribution.  —  From  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  west  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  British  Columbia  south  to  Lower  (California  and  Costa  Rica. 

Nest.  —  On  cliifs  or  about  bnildings.  One  described  by  M.  H.  6k)rm- 
ley,  on  the  cornice  of  a  building,  made  of  straws,  chips,  and  horsehair, 
lined  with  green  leaves  and  paper.     JSggs :  5,  white. 

Food.  —  Insects. 

The  black  swift  has  been  found  breeding  on  inaccessible  cliffs  in 
various  parts  of  the  west,  but  little  that  is  peculiar  has  been  discov- 
ered about  its  habits  except  that  it  is  less  noisy  than  most  of  the 
swifts.  A  nest  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Mr.  Vrooman  at 
,Santa^Grua_when  collecting  cormorants'  eggs  on  the  cliffs. 

Mr.  Rathbun  says  the  swifts  may  be  seen  circling  about  above  tlie 
city  of  Seattle,  rarely  being  seen,  except  when  rain  threatens,  lower 
than  from  8000  to  5000  feet. 


OBNDS    CHATDSA. 


Gtntrtd  Charaeier$.  —  T^l  Un  tbao  half  as  loi%  la  vine,  roDndad  o 
even,  the  feathen  ninally  witli  distinct  gpines  ;  wiog  leu  than  0,50 ;  t*i 
AQi  and  toBB  nakedf  hind  toe  dimoted  backward. 


1.  ^iiig5ormare.    £sM«ni pelagioa,  p.  23a 

r.  Winft  decidedly  leaa  than  !>.     Facifio  to  Sierra  IfeTada. 

VBUxU,  p.  231. 

423.  ChvtUra  pelagioa  (Linn.).     Chimbkt  Swift. 

Soot;  gntf,  the  thmnt  paler.     Lenglh:  4.75-5.50,  vin|r  Q.00-r).2ri,  tail, 
indudii^ Bpinea,  I.QO-2.15. 
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Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  eastern  NortJi  America  from  northern  Mani- 
toba and  I^brador  sonthward,  west  to  the  Great  Plains ;  migrates  beyond 
the  United  States  as  far  as  Yucatan  and  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  A  wall  pocket  of  twig^,  glaed  together  with  saliva  and  fas- 
tened to  inside  of  hollow  tree  or  chimney.     Eggs :  4  to  6,  white. 

Food. —  Insects. 

The  eastern  chimney  swifts  are  said  to  be  common  in  western 
Kansas.  "  They  .are  dark  little  birds  who  row  through  the  air  like 
racers,  twittering  sociably  as  they  go.  Sometimes  as  you  watch 
them  on  a  village  street  you  will  see  them  suddenly  stop  short  and 
pitch  down  the  black  mouth  of  a  chimney,  for  it  is  now  only  the 
most  old-fashioned  ones  who  nest  in  hollow  trees.  .  .  .  There  is 
actually  no  record  of  their  alighting  anywhere  except  in  a  hollow 
tree  or  a  chimney.  They  even  gather  their  nesting  materials  on  the 
wing,  breaking  off  bits  of  twig  in  their  feet,  and  it  is  said  with  their 
bills,  literally,  in  passing.  ...  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  an 
ordinary  bird  to  fasten  a  wall -pocket  of  twigs  to  a  perpendicular 
chimney,  but  the  swift  is  provided  with  a  salivary  glue  that  defies 
anything  but  heavy  rain."    (Birds  of  Village  arid  Meld.) 

424.  CheDtura  vauxii  {Towns.).    Vaux  Swxft. 

Upper  parts  sooty  brown,  lighter  on  rump  and  tail ;  tail  tipped  with 
spines ;    under  parts  gray,    lighter   on   throat. 
Length:  4.15-4.50,  wing  4.30-4.75,  tail  .(includ- 
ing spines)  1.50-1.90. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  region  from  Brit- 
ish  Columbia  south  to   Lower  California,  and  ^' 

east  to  western  Montana  and  Arizona  —  rare  and  sporadic  east  of  the  Cas- 
cades and  Sierra  Nevada ;  migrates  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Ne.^t.  —  Of  small  twigfs  glued  together  and  fastened  to  the  inside  of  a 
hollow  tree.     JSggs :  3  to  5,  white. 

Food.  —  Aerial  insects. 

Major  Bendire  says  that  the  Vaux  swift  usually  raiches  the  United 
States  on  its  way  back  from  Central  America  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  leaves  in  October.  It  migrates  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred,  but  when  at  home  generally  hunts  in  small  flocks  of 
fifteen  or  twenty.  Mr.  Anthony  once  found  a  pair  nesting  in  a  large 
stub,  and  says  that  in  going  to  the  nest  they  would  '  circle  about 
fully  two  hundred  feet  above  the  stub,  until  directly  over  the  open- 
ing ;  then,  darting  down  like  a  flash,  would  disappear  with  a  sharp 
twitter.' 

Mr.  Littlejohn,  of  Redwood,  California,  has  found  a  pair  of  swifts 
nesting  in  a  chimney,  and  it  will  be  interesting  for  observers  to 
watch  the  birds  to  see  how  s(X)n  they  acquire  the  habits  of  the  more 
civilized  swifts. 
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GENUS  AiiRONAUTES. 

4^6.  Aeronautes  melanoleucus    {Baird).     White-tuboated 
Swift. 

Tail  about  one  half  as  long^  as  wiiig,  forked,  with  stiffish  and  narrowed 

but  not  spiny  feathers ;  tarsus  and  part  of 

toes  feathered;   liind   toe  directed  either 

forward  or  to  the  side,  but  not  backward. 

p.    PQg  Upper  parts  blackish ;    throat  and  breast 

and  patches  on  wing  and  sides  0/ rump  white; 
sides  blackish ;  tail  without  bristles.  Length :  0.50-7.00,  wing  5.:i0-5.90, 
tail  2.50-2.70. 

Remarks.  —  The  white  markings  distinguish  this  swift  from  vauxii^ 
whether  seen  from  above  or  below. 

Distribution.  —  Western  United  States  from  the  Pacific  coast  east  to  the 
region  of  the  Black  Hills,  western  Nebraska ;  and  from  Montana  south  to 
Lower  California  aud  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  On  cliffs  or  in  caves,  glued  to  the  rocks,  made  of  vegetable 
matter  and  stiff  feathers,  lined  with  bark  fiber  and  a  few  feathers.  Eggs  : 
4  or  5,  white. 

Food.  —  Aerial  insects. 

There  is  one  bini  that  needs  no  protective  legislation  for  itself  or 
nest.  The  home  of  the  white- throated  swifts  is  in  the  air  around  lofty 
peaks  aud  cliffs,  where  they  circle  and  wheel  and  dart  on  curved, 
cutting  wings  with  arrow-like  speed.  As  you  stand  on  the  crest  of 
a  ridge  where  they  pass,  there  is  a  flash  of  black  and  w^hite  and  a 
bullet-like  whizz  as  one  after  another  goes  by,  and  you  wonder  that 
any  living  thing  can  move  with  such  speed.  I  have  seen  collectors 
who  were  good  wing  shots  fire  till  their  gun  barrels  were  hot  and 
turn  away  with  empty  belts  and  only  a  single  specimen  of  the  swifts. 
As  the  birds  seldom  come  to  low  altitudes  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
should  be  rare  in  collections.  Their  nests,  placed  in  crevices  or 
caves  half  way  up  inaccessible  cliffs,  have  rarely  been  taken. 

Vkunon  B.\iley. 

FAMILY  TROCHILIDJEi:  HUMBGNGBIRDS. 

KEY   TO   GENEBA. 

1.  1st  and  2d  primaries  about  equal Atthis,  p.  241. 


r.  1st  primary  the  longest. 

Pig.  299. 

2.  Bill  curved Calothorax,  p.  242. 

2'.  Bill  not  curved. 

8    Nostrils  nearly  or  wholly  naked. 

4.  Tail  blue  black  in  both  sexes,  upper  parts  metallic  grass  green. 

lache,  p.  244. 
4'.  Tail  not  blue  black. 
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5.  Exposed  colmen  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  tail ;  "with  white 

stripe  back  of  eye Basilinna,  p.  243. 

5'.  Exposed  culmen  more  than  half  as  long  as  tail ;  without  white 

stripe  back  of  eye Amizilis,  p.  243. 

3'.  Nostrils  nearly  or  wholly  feathered. 
4.  Wing  more  than  2.40. 

5.  Taol  chiefly  black  —  goxget  of  male  intense  blue. 

CcBligena,  p.  234. 
5'.  Tail  wholly  (male)  or  partly  (female)  greenish  bronze,  gorget 

of  male  emerald  g^reen ZSugenes,  p.  233. 

4'.  Wing  less  than  2.25. 

5.  Middle  tail  feathers  broader  near  end  than  toward 
base  —  spatulate Stellula,  p.  241. 

Fig.  300. 

5'.  Middle  tail  feathers  narrower  near  end  than  toward  base. 

6.  Tail  partly  rufous SelasphoruB,  p.  238. 

6'.  Tail  without  rufous. 

7.  Adult  males  with  top  of  head  like  gorget; 

females   with    outer  tail  feathers  broadly    \\  y^ir  $. 
linear Calypte,  p.  236. 

Fig.  301. 

7'.  Adult  males  with  top  of  head  like  back  ; 
females  with  outer  tail  feathers  concave  on 
inner  side    ....    TrochiluB.  p.  2:^. 

GENUS  EI7QENEB.  Fig.  30*2. 

426.  Eugenes  fulgens  (Swains.).     Rivou  Hr.MMiNGBiRD. 

Bill  flattened  and  slightly  widened  at  base ;  tail  slightly  forked  in  male, 
double  i*ounded  in  female  ;  tarsus  feathered. 
Adult  male :  top  of  head  metallic  purplish,  gorget 
brilliant  emerald  green ;  rest  of  upi^er  parts  bronzy 
green  ;  under  parts  blackish  green  or  dull  bronzy, 
breast  black  in  some  lights.  Adult  Jemalf :  top  of 
head  dull  brownish,  small  white  spot  behind  eye ; 
rest  of  upper  parts  bronzy  green  ;  lower  parts 
brownish  gray,  sides  washed  with  green  ;  tail  with 
outer  feathers  very  broadly  tipped  with  pale  gray 
or  whitish.  Young  :  similar  to  adult  female,  but 
feathers  of  upp^r  parts  with  pale  buffv  edgings. 
Male:  length  4.50-.').(K),  wing  2.«l>-3. 10.' tail  l.UO- 
2.00,  bill  1.00-1.20.  Female:  wing  2.(K)-2.75,  tail 
1.70--1.W,  bill  1.00-1.15. 

Distribution. — Mountains  of  southeastern  Ari- 
zona and  mountains  bordering  tablelands  of  Mex- 
ico to  Nicaragua. 

Nest,  —  Usually  in  maples,  sycamores,  or  firs, 
35  to  50  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  silky  plant 
fibers  and  grass  tops,  coated  with  lichen  and  lined  with  sycamore  dovm 
and  feathers. 

Food.  —  Largely  insects  from  flowers  such  as  honeysuckle  and  agave. 


Frjin  Hid K way,  Smithsonian. 
Fig.  303. 
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Hr.  Willard  of  Tombstooe,  Arizona,  aaya  that  the  noise  made  bj 
the  winga  of  the  Kivoli  hummingbird  litcks  the  sharpness  of  that  of 
the  smaller  hummers  ead  compares  it  to  the  buzzing  of  an  im- 
mense beetle  or  bumblebee.  He  adds  that  the  male  may  often  be 
seen  near  the  top  of  some  dead  tree  catching  insects  lllie  a  flycatcher, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Priee  reports  tliat  the  hummers  feed  from  iris  and  also 
agave  flowers.  In  the  Chirlcahua  Mountains  Dr.  Fisher  found  them 
glcaniug  from  the  flowers  of  a  ttoreal  honeysuckle.  Mr.  Price 
records  them  only  between  the  altitudes  of  from  6500  to  8500  feet, 

QSmiB    CCSUOENA. 

427.  CaUgena  clemenouB  I>S9.  Blce-thruatkd  nuuHiNOBiBD. 
Tail  more  than  two  tliirds  as  lung  as  v'mg,  slight!;  rouDd«d,  fealhera 
verj  broad;  bill  li»8  than  one  thiid  oa  long 
UK  wing.  Adult  male;  gorget  azure  biue; 
strealt  from  bill  and  back  of  eye  while  ;  up- 
per parts  dull  bronzy  green,  changing  to 
pnrplish  black  on  upper  tail  corerta  and 
tail,  outer  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white ; 
under  parta  slatu  gray  washed  with  green  OD 
aides.  Adult  female:  similar,  but  throat 
bulT;  instead  of  blue.  Length:  4..')0-5.40. 
wing  2.90-.'S.20,  tail  l.S5--J.-,»,  ezpoaed  cnl- 
men  .S5-1.00. 

iifmarita.  —  The   females   of    the    blue- 

thioated  and  the  Kivoli  can  be  easily  dis- 

tinenished   by  the  tail,  which  in  the  blue- 

throaled  is  blue  black,  in  the  Kivoli  largely 

FiMii  RiiUwv.  Smiiimnii«».        bronij  green. 

KiK.  3«.  Distribulioa.  —  Sonthem  Arizona,  WBSteni 

Teiaa,  and  mountains  of  the  tablelands  of  Mexico  to  Oaiaca. 

Neil.  —  Fine  mosses  and  oak  catkins,  bound  together  with  web,  placed 
in  the  fork  of  a  small  shrub,  or  on  a  fern.     (Breniger.)     Eggt;  '2,  white. 

Among  tlie  little  restless,  darting,  scintillating  hummers  of  the 
United  Slates,  tlie  big,  quiet,  sober-colored  blue-throuts  seem  more 
like  foreign  birds,  and  really  are  only  visitors  acros-s  our  border  from 
Mexico,  Whether  bathing  in  the  spray  of  a  slender  mountain  fall. 
or  feeding  from  flower  to  flower,  they  have  a  low  hum  and  qoiet 
ways,  perching  fre(|iiently  on  a  branch  to  twitter  a  little  song  and 
preen  their  feathers,  or  climbing  about  among  the  flowers  of  a  big 
agave  in  search  of  food  in  real  oriole  fashion.      Vernos  B.iilkv, 

OENUS   TROCHILU8. 

Gentrol  Cliarncterii.  —  Male  with  metallic  gorget  not  elongated  on  the 
sides;  tail  forked  or  deeply  emarginate,  the  feathers 
pointed,  but  the  outside  ones  not  extremely  narrow  ; 
six  inner  primarieii  abruptly  and  ei>n.fpieuouBl)'  smaller 
than  tiie  rest  with  tlieir  inner  web  more  or  less  notched 
Female.,  with  outer  tail  featbeis  concave  on  sid^. 
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KEY  TO   ADULT  SCALE   TR0CHILU8. 

1.  Throat  yeWety  black.    Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

alezandri,  p.  235. 
r.  Throat  metallic  crimson.    Plains  to  Atlantic .    .    .    colubria,  p.  235. 

Subgenus  Trochilus. 

428.  Troohilus  oolubris  Linn.    Rcbt-throated  Hukmhtobikd. 

Adult  nude.  —  Chin  velvety  black,  scales  of  gorget  brilliant  crimson,  upper 
parts  bronzy  green ;    under 


F 


parts  dark  g^ray  glossed  with 
gpreen;  wing  wim  six  inner 
primaries  abruptly  shorter 
than  the  rest.  Adult  female : 
tail  with  middle  feathers  all 
green,  the  rest  g^reen  basally, 
then  black ;  three  outer  pairs 
broadly  tipped  with  white. 
Young  male :  similar  to  adult 
female,  but  throat  streaked 
with  dusky,  and  feathers  of 
upper  parts  edg^ed  with  pale 
bufFy.  Young  female  :  sim- 
ilar, but  throat  without 
streaks,  and  tail  more 
rounded.  Male  :  length  3.07- 
3.25,  wing  1.60,  tail  1.25,  tail 
forked  for  about  .30-.35,  ex- 
posed culmen  .55-.65.  Fe- 
male :  length  3.50-O.85,  wing 
1.80,  tail  1.20,  bill  .70.  j 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  i 

from  the  Atlantic  to  western    ^        _ 

parts  of  Nebraska  and  Texas,    "       ~ 

and  from  Labrador  south  to  '^' 

Florida ;  migrates  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

Nest.  —  A  felted  cup  of  soft  vegetable  fibers  coated  with  lichen  and 
fastened  with  web  ;  saddled  on  to  a  twig  or  small  branch  of  a  tree,  usually 
10  to  20  feet  from  the  ground.     Eggs :  2,  white. 

Food.  —  Largely  minute  spiders  and  insects. 

The  ruby -throated  hummingbini  has  been  reported  as  breeding  in 
the  western  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Texas. 

429.  Trochilus  alexandri  Bourc.  ^^  Muls.    Black-chinnrd  Hum- 

M INOBIRD. 

Adult  male.  —  Gorget  above  opaque  velvety  black,  below  metallic  violet  glit- 
tering with  purple, blue,  and  peacock  green  lights;  upper  parts 
greenish ;  under  parts  soiled  whitish,  green  on  sides.     Adult 
female :    upper  parts   bronzy  green ;   under  parts  grayish  ; 
tail  much  rounded,  middle  pair  of  feathers  about  the  longest 
and  wholly  gr>^en,  next  two  feathers  green  tipped  with  black, 
outer  three  tipped  with  white.   Young :  similar  to  adult  female, 
but  feathers  of  upper  parts  tipped  with  buffy  or  rusty  and     ^^'  *^* 
throat  of  male  streaked  with  duskv.     Male:  length  8.30-3.75,  wing  1.70- 
1.75,  tail  1.25,  bUl  .70-.75.     Female:  length  3.00-4.10,  wing  1.90-2.00. 
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Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  from 
British  Columbia  south  to  Lower  California  and  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  Texas  to  the  Pacific  ;  winters  in  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  trees  or  bushes  4  to  8  feet  from  the  ^ouudf  made  of  white 
or  sponge-colored  plant  down,  covered  with  spider  web,  sometimes  with 
addition  of  leaves  or  flowers.     Eggs :  2  or  3,  white. 

Food.  —  Largely  minute  insects. 

In  southern  California  the  black -chinned  hummer  may  often  be 
seen  sunning  himself  on  an  oak  twig,  his  dull  black  throat  relieved 
by  a  violet  band  that  glints  green  and  blue  as  he  turns  his  head. 
Ordinarily  he  seems  the  quietest,  most  unemotional  of  humming- 
birds, but  if  fortunate  you  may  come  on  him  when  performing  his 
aerial  love-dance.  One  that  I  once  watched  took  his  stand  below 
his  lady's  perch  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  swung  shuttling  from 
side  to  side  in  an  arc,  with  the  sound  and  regularity  of  a  machine. 
He  never  turned  around  or  took  his  eyes  from  hers,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  arc  —  less  than  a  yard  in  length  —  always  threw  liimself  back 
by  a  quick  spread  of  his  tail.  She  sat  as  if  hypnotized,  her  long  bill 
turning  as  he  turned,  her  eyes  following  every  motion  with  droll 
absorption.  In  spite  of  her  flattering  attention,  however,  when  his 
dance  was  over  and  he-looked  up  for  approval,  she  apparently  made 
some  slighting  remark,  for  he  whizzed  oflf  in  a  hurry  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

In  Los  Angeles  CQimtXj  California,  Mr.  Grinnell  says  the  black- 
chins  are  resident  from  the  lowlands  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  most  abundant  in  the  foothills,  ^vhere  they  breed  in  can- 
yons some  years  by  the  thousands.  Their  numbers  vary  with  the 
rainfall,  as  the  abundant  flowering  plants  that  follow  a  wet  winter 
afford  them  ample  food.  At  Phopnix,  Arizona,  Mr.  Bailey  found 
that  one  of  their  favorite  feeding  flowers  was  the  desert  Fouquo'ia, 

GENUS  CA-IiYPTE. 

General  Characters.  —  Adult  males  with  tail  emarginate  or 
slightly  forked,  outside  feathers  abruptly  narrower 
than  the  rest.  Adult  females  with  outer  tail  feath- 
ers decidedly  narrower  than  the  rest,  but  with  broad 
rounded  end. 

KEY  TO   ADULTS. 

1.  Males  with  gorget  and  top  of  head  purplish  red;  females  with  under 
parts  brownish  gray anna,  p.  287. 

1'.  Males  with  gorget  and  top  of  head  metallic  violet ;  females  with  under 
parts  white •       COStae,  p.  2tS(). 

480.  Calypte  COSteD  (Bnurc).    Costa  Hummingbird. 

Adult  male.  —  Head^   gorget,  and  long  flaring  ruff  brilliantly  burnished 
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metallic  amethyst  violet  changing  to  blue  and  green  ;  back,  rump,  and  mid> 

die   tail   feathers  g^en  or  bronze,  outer  feathera   purplish  dusky ;  tail 

slightly  forked,  outer  feathers  abruptly  narrower 

than  pair  next  them;  under  parts  whitish,  belly 

glossed  with  g^en.     AdtUt  female:  under  parts 

whitish,  throat  more  or  less  spotted  with  metallic 

purple ;  sides  greenish ;  upper  parts  and  middle 

tail  feathers  bronzy  green,  other  feathers  grayish 

brown  at  base,  with  black  subterminal  baud  and 

white  tip.     Young :  similar  to  female,  but  duller, 

and  feathers  of  upper  parts  narrowly  tipped  with 

huffy  whitish.    Male :  length  2.75-3.20,  wing  1.7")- 

1.90,  tail  1.10,  bill  .()5-.08.     Female:  length  3.55- 

3.70,  wine  1.70,  tail  1.05,  bill  .70. 

Bemarh. -The  scales  on  the  er<)wn  distinguish  j,^^,„  ^,^^,^^^  ^.„ic,.»oni«n. 
costcB  from  any  common  hummingbird  except  ^4^31^  cosu  Humming- 
annaj  and  m  costce  the   glitter  is  bluish   purple,  ^^^^^ 

never  pinkish  as  in  anna.     The  females  of  anna 

and  cost(B  may  be  distinguished  by  the  small  size  of  costce,  and  female 
costcE  from  females  of  Selasphorus  and  Atthis  by  absence  of  rufous  on  tail. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  southern  parts  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  southern  California ;  migrates  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  other  parts  of  western  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Loosely  made  of  plant  down  or  shreds  of  plant  fiber  lined  some- 
times with  feathers  and  covered  with  bits  of  gray  lichen,  bark,  and  leaves, 
bound  with  web ;  placed  from  I  to  C  feet  from  the  ground,  on  cactus,  in 
bushes  or  trees.     Fggs  :  2,  white. 

Food.  —  Insects  found  on  plants  and  shrubs  such  as  squaw  cabbage, 
wild  rose,  plum,  and  cherry. 

The  habits  of  the  Costa  hummingbird  seem  to  differ  little  from 
those  of  the  family  except  that  it  is  somewhat  more  of  a  desert-loving 
species.  Dr.  Fisher  states  that  it  is  the  common  hummingbird  of 
the  desert  valleys  and  mountains  of  soutliern  Ciiliforiua.and  Nevada. 
He  has  seen  it  hovering  over  a  bunch  of  flowers  by  moonlight.  Mr. 
F.  Stephens  reports  the  rare  sight  of  a  male  hummer  helping  to  build 
the  nest. 


48  !•  Calypte  BnutL  (Less.).    Anna  Hummingbird. 

Adult  male.  —  Top  of  head^  gorget,  and  long  ruff  brilliant  metallic  deep 
rose  pink  with  bronzy  and  green  lights ;  upper 
parts  and  middle  tail  feathers  metallic  green  or 
bronzy ;  tail  decidedly  forked,  without  rufous  or 
white;  feathers  widening  gradually  from  outside 
to  middle ;  under  parts  whitish  glossed  with 
green.  Adult  female :  similar  except  on  head  and 
tail ;  crown  green  like  back ;  throat  usually 
specked  with  rose,  youn^ ;  similar  to  adult  female,  but  feathers  of  upper 
parts  edged  with  brown.  Male:  length  3.40-3.()0,  wing  l.lK>-2.00,  tail 
1.30-1.45,  bill  .05-.70.  Female:  length  3.S0-4.15,  wing  2.05,  tail  1.30, 
bill  .75. 

Remarks.  —  Female  anna  is  larger  than  the  females  of  costce,  or  of  Tro- 
chilus  alexandri  or  colubris. 


From  Rid^VAy,  SinithsODian. 
Fig.  311. 
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Distribution.  —  Central  and  sftwt^**™  f^aiifrtiT^ja  cMefly  west  of  the 
mountains,  southern  Arizona,  and  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  Plant  down  covered  with  bits  of  green  mosses  and  lichens,  fas- 
tened by  web,  sometimes  lined  with  feathers  or  fur ;  placed  usually  8  to  15 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  trees  or  bushes  often  overhanging  water.  Eggs  : 
2,  white. 

Food.  —  Spiders,  small  insects,  and  nectar  from  flowers ;  also  sap  ezud- 
iug  from  sapsucker  punctures. 

"Like  all  the  hummingbirds  this  species  follows  the  flowers,  and 
its  local  presence  or  absence  is  governed  by  their  abundance  or 
scarcity.  Thus,  in  August  and  September  hundreds  of  Anna  hum- 
mers are  to  be  found  over  the  stubble  fields  and  sunflower  patches 
attracted  by  the  flowers  of  the  *  tar- weed.'  Dunng  the  winter 
months  they  are  found  in  profusion  about  the  blossoming  eucalyptus 
trees.  In  January  and  February  when  the  weather  is  mild,  they 
appear  high  on  the  mountain  sides  among  the  flowering  manzanitas  ; 
and  in  March  and  April  in  the  blossoming  orange  groves  in  the 
valley,  and  about  the  currant  bushes  on  the  hillsides."  (Joseph 
Qrinnell.) 

GENUS  SXUiASFHORUB. 

General  Characters.  —  Adult    males    with    outer    primary  narrow   and 
pointed ;  tail  feathers  partly  rufous,  more  or  less  grad- 

Fig.  312. 

^  KEY   TO  ADULT   MALES. 

1.  Top  of  head  red  like  gorget -  .     .    floreaii,  p.  238. 

r.  Top  of  head  greenish,  unlike  gorget. 

2.  Upper  parts  mainly  rufous rufuB,  p.  239. 

2'.  Upper  parts  mainly  green. 

3.  Gorget  purple platycercuB,  p.  238. 

3'.  Oorget  scarlet alleni,  p.  241. 

[481.1.]  SelasphorUB  floresii  Gould.    Flprfm  Hummingbird. 

Adult  male.  —  Top  of  head  and  gorget  brilliant  metallic  red;  middle  tail 
feathers  green  bordered  with  rufous,  outer  tail  feathers  wholly  dusky ;  belly 
white ;  sides  and  flanks  green.  Adult  female :  unknown.  Length :  3.26, 
wing  1.75,  tail  1.40,  exposed  culmen  .Go. 

Distribution.  —  Mexico.     Recorded  at  San  Francisco  and  Hay  wards. 

432.  Selasphorus  platycercus  {Swains.),    Broad-tailed  Hum- 

MIKGBIKD. 

Adult  male. —  Gorget  ivithout  elongated  sides,  deep  rose  pink;  top  of  head 
bronzy  green  like  back  and  middle  tail  feathers ;  other  tail 
^     feathers  purplish  black,  some  of  them  edged  with  rufous ; 
under  parts  whitish,  sides  glossed  with  g^en.     Adult  female 
and  young :  upper  parts  bronzy  green ;  under  parts  whitish, 
^^/l ////    ^^^  throat  with  dark  specks,  sometimes  witli  n  few  central 
feathers  like  gorget  of  male ;  sides  brownish ;  three  outer 
'^'K^    2     tail  feathers  rufous  at  base,  with  a  black  subterminal  band 
Fig.  313.      and  white  tip ;  a  touch  of  green  on  the  second  and  third 
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feather  between  the  rufous  and  black,  the  fourth  feather  green  but 
Diarked  with  a  terminal  or  gubtemiinal  spot  of  black,  and  edged, with 
rufous,  tip  often  white.  McUe :  length  4.00-4.25,  wing  1.92- 
2.05,  tail  1.40-1.60,  bill  .62-.70.  Female  :  length  4.10-4.70, 
wing  2.00-2.10,  tail  1.45-1.50,  bill  .70-.72. 

Remarks.  — The  females  oi  platycercus  and  rufus  must  be 
carefully  discriminated.  In  platycercus  the  middle  tail  feath- 
ers are  wholly  green,  in  rufus  brown  at  base  ;  in  plaiycercus 
the  rufous  of  the  outer  feathers  is  basal  and  of  less  extent 
than  the  black ;  in  ru/us  the  rufous  equals  or  exceeds  the  black ;  in 
plaiycercus  the  next  to  the  middle  feather  is  mainly  green,  in  rufus  the 
rufous  covers  as  much  g^und  as  the  green,  black,  and  white  all  together ; 
in  pdatycercus  the  outer  feather  is  .25  broad,  in  rufus  .12  broad. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district  from  Idaho  and  Wyoming  to  mountains  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  ;  west  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  migrates  to  Guatemala ;  recorded 
from  Oakland. 

Nest.  —  Usually  within  15  feet  of  the  ground  on  branches  of  trees, 
often  overhanging  a  mountain  stream,  made  of  willow  or  oottonwood  down 
covered  with  lichen  alone,  or  lichen,  bark,  leaves,  and  plant  fibers.  Eggs : 
2,  white. 

Food.  —  Insects  found  on  flowers  of  Castilleia,  Fouqueria^  Gilia,  Agave, 
and  others. 

Major  Bendire  says  that  the  broad-tailed  buminingt)irds  breed  in 
the  lower  foothills  and  valleys  on  their  first  arrival  from  the  south, 
but  by  the  time  the  young  are  able  to  fly  the  flowers  have  ceased 
blooming  and  the  country  is  getting  so  dry  that  they  go  to  the  moun- 
tain parks  to  raise  their  second  broods. 

At  9000  feet  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains  we  found  the  birds 
abundant  the  last  of  May  feeding  from  the  gooseberry  bushes. 
The  noise  they  made  in  buzzing  about  the  bushes  and  flying  through 
tlie  air  was  a  metallic  rattle  strikingly  different  from  the  noise  made 
by  rufus,  eolubris,  alexandH,  or  any  other  hummingbird  I  had  ever 
heard.  In  addition  to  a  squeaky  little  song  the  hummers  had  some 
small  staccato  notes. 

When  camped  at  Little  Spring,  San  PYancisco  Mountain,  Dr.  Mer- 
riam  found  platycercus  very  abundant.  They  came  to  the  spring  to 
drink  and  bathe  at  daylight.  He  says :  * '  They  were  like  a  swarm 
of  bees,  buzzing  about  one's  head  and  darting  to  and  fro  in  every 
direction.  The  air  was  full  of  them.  They  would  drop  down  to 
the  water,  dip  their  feet  and  bellies,  and  rise  and  shoot  away  as  if 
propelled  by  an  unseen  power." 

433.  Selasphorus  rufus  {GmeL).    Rufous  HuMMiNOBntD. 

Adult  male.  —  Gorget  fire  red,  orange,  and  brassy  green ;  general  body 
color  bright  reddish  Irrown,  glossed  with  bronzy  g^en  on  crown  and  some- 
times back,  and  fading  to  white  next  to  gorget  and  on  belly ;  tail  feathers 
rufous,  with  dark  mesial  streaks ;  middle  tail  feather  brosul,  pointed  at 
tip,  second  from  middle  deeply  notched  on  inner  tceft,  sinuated  on  outer  web. 
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Adult  female :  app«r  parts  bronzy  uid  rufoiu,  rufous  o 
cDverta;    under   parts  ubitiali,  throat   BomeiinipB  with   i 
centrnl  brilliant  feuthera ;  aides  shaded  vith  rufous  ;  tail : 
era  rufous  at  base,  the  middle  ones  green  nearly  to  base  ; 
ones  with  broad   blackisb  subtermioal  band  and  wbit«  tips ; 
oulaicle  feather  more  Chan  .1(1  wide.      Yoang  maltt:  similar  to 
iidult  female,  hut  featheis  of  upper  parte  ed^d   with   ruHty, 
I'lini])  rufous,  and  throat  showing;  specks  of  metallic  red.   Yoang     pj,  gjg^ 
J'eiiiiilet:  siinilaT  to  young  males,   but  rump  green  and  throat 
specked  oiilv  with  /n-en.      Male:  kngtb  S.^.V-.I.'O,  wii^  1.50-1.60,  taU 
1.;10-I.:K->,  bilLlHi,    Fenia/«.- length 3.50-3.00, 
wing  1.75-l.KO,  tail  i.2.'i-l.r)0,  biU  .tK-.70. 

Htmartt.  —  The  male  may  be  told  by  its 
reddish  baek  and  the  tiivk  in  the  second  tail 
feather.     N^e  remarks  under  A',  platj/eercus. 

IHalribation.  —  Ureeds   in   Transition   and 
Cnnadian  zones  of  westehi  Korth  America 
from  the  higher  mountains  of  spjiUlccD-CaU: 
'    fcimia  and  Arizona  north  to  latitude  lil°  in 
.    AlHska  :  during  migrations  east  to  Montana, 
■   Wyoming.  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  west- 
ern Texas;  winters  in  southern  Mexico. 

Nftl. —  Lined  wiih  down,  and  decorated 
with  mosses,  lichens,  aud  bark ;  often  placed 
in  ferns,  bushes,  trees,  aud  vines  overhanging 
Pie  3M      Kiiroiii  HiinmilnsWrd   emhauknients.     Jiggs  :  usually  2,  white. 

Food.  —  Insects  such  as  those  found  on  wild 
currant  and  gooseberry  biishes,  rherrv-tree  bloseonis,  fire-weed,  CasiiUeia, 
Gilia,  I'enMemon,  and  Agare  Ho«'ers.' 

During  tbc  spring  Diijrratioii  riifa»,  tlic  liij:  brown  liummeT,  is 
comnwn  in  st^i|i,|ii'rii  V^alifArnin  (especially  nbaut  tbc  bloumiug orange 
grovi'H  and  tbc  wild  goosebctry  biisbcs  Bcattered  tbroiigb  the  cba- 

On  the  birds'  breeding  proiind  the  flowei-a  they  feed  on.  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  arc  nmiiily  ix-d.  as  tlui  liiimnicr's  coloration  mlgbt 
suggest.  On  Sail  Kranrisrn  Mmmtnlti  Ari/.ona,  tlicy  were  ea- 
pccially  fond  of  the  scarltt  pcntstenions.  On  MoiiuLiJliaata  tliey  fed 
from  the  painted -cups,  tiger  lilies,  and  colmnbines.  Anj  spot  of 
reel  would  all.ra<-t  tliem  as  it  does  other  bummers,  and  they  invesij- 
gatcd  it  fnii'lcHsly  even  when  it  adomi^d  the  pei-Hon  of  a  collector. 

One  ot  the  binia  actually  crossed  a  wide  nicailow  ot  green  brakes 
straight  to  a  single  columbine  standing  most  incunspicuously  near 
Ihe  woods.  But  the  painted-cups  were  their  especial  delight  ou 
Shasta,  and  a  meadow  full  of  tlie  flowers  was  fairly  alive  witli  tbero. 
Wben  Hltendiiig  strictly  to  his  niesl  A  hummer  would  circle  sys- 
tematically around  tlio  cup.  probing  its  tubes  as  he  went,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  srtueiikiDg.  pugnacious  little  scraps  would  be 
whizzing  in  aud  out.  gleams  of  green,  gold,  or  scarlet  glancing 
from  their  gurgels  as  tbej  streaked  after  one  auoUicr,  climbing  the 
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Fig.  318. 


air  bill  to  bill,  or  shooting  up  and  sweeping  down  apparently  from 
sheer  exuberance  of  spirits.  They  seem  to  be  always  quarreling 
among  themselves,  and  when  it  comes  to  other  species  of  their  family 
they  attack  and  drive  them  off  with  promptness  and  decision. 

As  soon  as  the  last  brood  is  out  of  the  nest,  Mr.  Ilenshaw  stiys, 
the  males,  warned  by  the  frosty  nights  and  the  decreasing  supply  of 
food,  start  at  once  for  their  winter  (luartcrs.  leaving  the  females  and 
young  to  follow  later. 

434.  Selaaphoms  aJIeni  Uenshw,    Allen  Humminobibb. 

Adult  male,  —  Similar  to  rufusy  but  whole  back  as  well  as  crown  bright 

bronzy  green,   two  outer  tail  feathers  very  nar- 
row, and  second  from  middle  without  notch  or  sin- 
uation;  outer  feather  much  less  than  .10  wide. 
Adult  female  :  similar  to  female  rufus,  but  with 
outer  tail  feathers  not  more  than  .10  wide.    Mcde: 
length  n.2.3-;j.30,  wing  1.50-1.55,  tail  1. 10-1.20, 
exposed   culmen   .00-. G5.     Female:   length   3.40,  wing    . 
1.05-1.70,  tail  1.05-1.15,  exposed  culmen  .68-.70. 
Distribution.  —  Breeds   in  Transition   and   Upper  8onoran  zones  from 

son  them  British  Columbia  south  along  the    coast,  and  east  to  southern 

Arizona ;  migrates  to  Lower  California  and  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  A  cup  compactly  made  of  plant  down  covered  with  g^reen  mosses, 

usually  placed  on  weed  stalks,  hedges,  or  bushes  overhanging  water.    Eggs: 

2y  white. 

GENUS   ATTHI8. 

436.  Atthis  morcoml  Ridgw.     Morcom  Humminobird. 

Similar  to  Stellula,  but  tail  feathers  not  inclining  to  spatulate,  the  outer 
two  or  three  broadly  tipped  with  white  in  both  sexes ;  feathers  of  gorget 
in  male  broader  and  without  white  hoses.  Adult  male  :  unknown.  Adult 
female :  upper  parts  bronzy  green,  becoming  brownish  on  forehead ;  tail 
rufous  at  base,  then,  on  middle  feathers,  green  ;  other  feathers  narrowly 
green  and  then  black,  tipped  with*  white,  whit«  tip  wanting  on  fourth 
feather ;  under  parts  white,  with  tear-shaped  flecks  of  dusky  green  on 
tliroat ;  sides  marked  with  black  and  rufous.  v. 

C     Distribution.  —  The  only  specimen  known  came  from  the  Huachuoa  ] 
Mountains.  Arizona.      U^i     k!'  "*'''v»  J 


Fig.  3r 


GENUS   STFTT.T.UIiA. 

486.  Stellula  calliope  Gould,    Calliope  Humminobikd. 

Six  middle  tail  feathers  contracted  in  the  middle  and  widened  at  end ; 
adult  male  with  feathers  of  chin  and  throat  narrow,  those  on  the 
outside  of  the  ruff  elongated  ;  base  of  ruff  white. 

Adult  male,  —  Gorget  rose  purplish,  white  bases  giving  effect 
of  streaking ;  upper  parts  metallic  green  ;  tail  feathers  dusky, 
bases  edged  with  rufous,  tip  wider  than  base  :  under  parts  white ;  ^'fi^*  '**^- 
aides  tinged  with  brown  and  green.  Adult  ff male:  upper  parts  bronzy 
green;  bdl  rounded  and  tail  feathers  greenish  gray  basally  with  touch  of 
rufous,  black-banded,  and  tipped  with  white,  except  middle  pair,  which 
are  green,  ending  in  dusky.  Young :  similar,  but  under  parts  washed  w^ith 
mfous,  tliroat  specked  with  dusky.     Male:  length  2.7i>-3.00,  wing  1..50- 
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1.60,  tail  .90-1.10,  exposed  culraen  .55-.5S. 
Female:  length  3.50,  wing  1.75-1.80,  tail 
1.10-1.15,  bill  .58-(K). 

Bemarks.  —  This  is  the  smallest  hnmming- 
bird  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  size  together  with  the  large 
amount  of  rufous  on  its  under  parts  and  the 
small  amount  on  its  tail. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  and 
perhaps  Transition  zone  in  western  moun- 
tains from  British  Columbia  to  y^nthflm  Cftl^- 
.foima,  and  east  to  Colorado ;  migrating  as  far 
south  as  mountains  of  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Willow  down,  protect! ngly  col- 
ored with  bits  of  bark  and  shreds  of  cone, 
placed  on  or  against  a  dry   cone  or  dead 


From  Kidgway,  Smithsonian. 
Fig.  320.   Calliope  Hummingbird. 

limb  of  a  pine.     Eggs :  2,  white. 

•'The  Calliope  hummingbird  is  the  smallest  of  the  TrochilidcB 
found  within  the  United  States.  It  is  a  mountain -loving  species, 
and  during  the  breeding  season  is  rarely  met  with  below  altitudes 
of  4000  feet,  and  much  more  frequentl}'^  between  6500  to  8000  feet. 
Its  favorite  resorts  are  the  open  timber  found  about  the  edges  of 
mountain  meadows  and  parks,  and  the  rocky  hillsides  covered  here 
and  there  with  straggling  pines  and  small  aspen  groves."   (Bendire.) 

At  Fort  Sherman.  Idaho,  Dr.  Merrill  says  its  arrival  in  spring  is 
coincident  with  the  blossoming  of  the  wild  hawthorn. 

OBNU8    CAIiOTHORAX. 

437.  CalothoraJC  lucifer  (Swains.).     Lucifkr  IIummingbiiid. 

Bill  distinctly  curved ;  tail  forked,  three  outer  feathers  narrow ;  females 
with  tail  double-rounded  and  deeply  emarginate. 

AdfJt  male.  —  Rill  long  and  curved ;  gorget  elongated  on  sides,  metallic 

lilac,  or.  violet  purple  ;  upper  parts  bronzy 
green ;  forked  tail  with  narrow  outer  feath- 
ers purplish  black,  four  middle  feathers 
green ;  median  under  parts  white ;  sides 
green  and  rufous.  Adult  female :  similar,  but 
bronzy  green  above,  under  parts  plain  pale 
rufous ;  tail  less  deeply  forked  tlian  in  male 
and  feathers  broader,  the  three  outer  ones  ni- 
^"■^V^  fous  at  bjise  and  white  at  tip.     Male :  length 

7^  ;l40-3.(y0,    wing    1.40-1.()(),    tail    1.25-1.;35, 

I  ^^  exposed  enlmen  .S5-.IK).  Female :  wing  1.(55- 

^ft/-  l.vSO,  tail  1. 2(^-1.25,  exposed  culmen  .75-.1K). 

^^  Remark's.  —  The   female    may   be    distin- 

jr   ^^^  giiished  by  its  curved  bill. 

Distribution.  —  From  Mestern  Texas  and 
southern  Arizona  south  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  Puebla. 

Nfst.  —  Cotton  or  thistle  down  covered 
with  scales  of  white  lichen.     Fgffs  :  2,  white. 


>'ruiit  Ui(l};wu,v,  Sinitbiionuii. 
Fij?.  .-Kl. 

Food.  —  Insects  found  in  flowers  of  agaves  and  other  plants. 
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In  the  Chisos  Mountains  in  western  Texas  Mr.  Bailey  found  the 
Lucifer  hummer  with  several  other  species  common  in  June  about  the 
big  agaves,  which  were  then  in  full  flower. 

GENUS   AMIZIUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Nasal  scale  larg^  and  swollen^  nasal  slit  entirely 
exposed ;  bill  light-coloredf  dark-tipped,  broad  and  flattened  at  base ;  tail 
forked  or  eraarginate  ;  sexes  alike. 

KEY  TO  ADUI/rS. 

1.  Upper  tail  coverts  brown tzacatl,  p.  243. 

r.  Upper  tail  coverts  green chalconota,  p.  243. 

438.  Amizilis  tza.catl  (De  la  Have).  RiEFFER  HuMMiNGBiBD. 
Adults.  —  Whole  body  dark  peacock  green  except  belly,  which  is  brown- 
ish gray ;  wings  purplish ;  square  tail  and  its  coverts  chestnut^  tail  feathers 
marked  with  bronze.  Young :  similar,  but  rump  tinged  with  rufous  and 
forehead  washed  with  rusty.  length :  4,  wing  2.00-2.35,  tail  1.45-1.70, 
exposed  culmen  .70-.90. 

Vistribution.  —  From  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  south 
through  Central  America  to  Ecuador. 

Nest.  —  Grass  and  plant  fiber  covered  with  green  moss,  often  in  orange, 
lemon,  or  lime  trees,  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground.      Eggs :  2,  white. 

The  Rieffer  hummingbird  is  a  Central  American  species  apparently 
only  straggling  across  the  Mexican  line  in  Texas. 

439.  Amizilis  cerviniventris  chstlconota  (Oberh.),    Buff- 

BELLIED  Hummingbird. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  mainly  light  bronzy  green,  upper  tail  coverts  green  ; 
tail  forked^  brown,  feathers  (except  outer)  tipped  with  bronzy  or  violet ; 
throat  green ;  rest  of  under  parts  huffy  brown.  Length :  4.00-4.50,  wing 
2.l.>-2.80,  toil  1.50-1.70,  exposed  culmen.  .7O-.80. 

Distribution.  —  From  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas,  south  in  win- 
ter to  eastern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes  or  small  trees,  made  of  shreds  of  vegetable  fiber,  lined 
usually  with  thistle  down ;  covered  with  bits  of  blossoms,  lichen,  and  shreds 
of  bark  fastened  by  spider  web. 

"The  buff-bellied  hummingbird  proves  to  be  an  abundant  summer 
visitor,  and  I  have  nowhere  found  it  so  abundant  as  on  the  military 
reservation  at  Fort  Brown.  Here  it  seems  perfectly  at  home  among 
the  dense  tangled  thickets,  darting  rapidly  among  the  bushes  and 
creeping  vines,  and  is  with  difficulty  obtained.  A  rather  noisy  bird, 
its  shrill  cries  usually  first  attract  one's  attention  to  its  presence." 
(Dr.  Merrill,  quoted  by  Bendire.) 

GENUS   BASILINNA. 

440.1.  Basilinna  leucotis  (Vieill.).     White-eared  Hummino- 

BlflD. 

Nostrils  exposed ;  tail  emargpinate,  the  feathers  broad  and  rather  stiff ; 
t.arsus  densely  feathered. 
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AdfUt  male.  —  Forehead  and  chin  deep  blue,  throat  and  upper  partB  of 
chest  metallic  emerald  green  ;  a  conspicuous  white  stripe  behind  eye ;  tail 
mainly  blackish.  Adult  female  and  young :  under  parts  g^y,  spotted  with 
g^en ;  head  marked  with  stripes  as  in  male  ;  middle  tail  feathers  entirely 
green  or  bronzy,  the  others  black,  the  outer  pairs  tipped  with  grayish. 
Length  :  3.25-ii.40,  wing  2.00-2.80,  tail  1.30-1.50,  exposed  culmen  .65-.68. 

Distribution.  —  From  mountains  of  southeastern  Arizona,  south  to  Nica- 
ragua. 

Food.  —  Insects  found  in  honeysuckles  and  other  flowers. 

In  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  Dr.  Fisher  found  a  white-eared  hum- 
mingbird on  a  bush  of  the  wild  honeysuckle  from  which  the  other 
hummingbirds  of  the  neighborhood  —  the  broad-tailed,  Rivoli,  and 
blue- throated  —  were  regularly  feeding. 


GBimS   lACHE. 

441.  lache  latirostris  {Swains.).    Bboad-billed  Hummingbird. 

Bill  wide  at  ba^e;  tail  deeply  emarginate  in  male,  less  so  in  female. 
Adult  male :  gorget  peacock  blue  ;  rest  of  body  metallic  green,  some- 
times bronzy  on  back  ;  tail  blue  black,  tipped  with  gray.     Adult  /emale : 

upper  parts  green,  becoming  ^ray  on  fore- 
head ;  under  parts  soiled  g^yish ;  tail  with 
middle  feathers  and  basal  half  of  outer  green, 
comers  blue  black  tipped  with  gray ;  a  whit- 
ish streak  behind  eye,  with  dusky  streak  below 
it.  Young  male :  similar  to  adult  female, 
bat  tail  as  in  male ;  lower  tail  coverts  white, 
feathers  of  upper  parts  edged  with  buff ;  new 
feathers  on  throat  bluish  green,  becoming 
more  bluish  toward  chin.  Young  female: 
similar  to  adult,  but  feathers  of  upper  parts 
bordered  with  pale  buff.  Male :  length  o.50- 
3.75,  wing  2.00-2.20.  tail  1.3.5-1.50  (forked 
for  .25-.35),  bill  .75-.85.  Female:  length 
3.88-4.10,  wing  2.00-2.15,  tail  1.25-1.30 
(forked  for  .15),  bill  .78-.85. 

Distribution.  —  From  mountains  of  south- 
ern Arizona  and  southwestern  New  Mexico 
south  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Xest.  —  Saddled  to  a  drooping  twig  made  of  bark  and  plant  fibers,  out- 
side decorated  witli  strips  of  bark,  fine  stems,  and  lichen. 

In  Arizona  where  Mr.  Stephens  found  the  broad-billed  humming- 
birds they  were  always  near  water,  usually  along  streams  in  high 
mountain  canyons.  They  perched  on  dead  twigs  where  they  could 
command  a  view,  apparently  preferring  sycamores  to  other  trees. 
He  describes  their  notes  as  flat,  differing  from  those  of  other  hura- 
mingl)irds. 


From  Uidgwar,  Smithsonian. 
Fig.  322. 
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ORDER  PASSERES :  PERCHING  BIRDS. 
(Families  CoTixGiDiE,  Tyrannid^,  Alaudidje,  Corvidje, 

STURNIDiE,  ICTERIDiE,  FrINGILLID.E,  TaNAGRIDJK,  HiRUN- 
DINID^,  AmPELID^,  LaNIID^E,  ViREONIDiE,  MnIOTILTI- 
DJE,  MOTACILLIDiE,  CiNCLID.E,  TrOGLODYTID^,  CeRTHIID^, 

Parid^,  Sylviid^,  TurdiDwE,  etc.) 

FATVrn.Y  COTINGIDiE:   COTINGAS. 

OBNU8   PIiATYPSARIS. 

441.1.  Platypsaris  stlbiventris  (Lawr.).    Xantus  Becard. 

Nostrils  partly  hidden  by  bristly  feathers ;  tip  of  bill  slie^htly  hooked  ; 
second  quiU  in  male  small  or  rudimentary. 
AdttU  male :  throat  mainly  rose  pink ;  rest  of 
under  parts  gTsiy,  fading  to  white  below  : 
top  of  head  black  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  slate 
gray,  paler  on  forehead  and  back  of  neck.  ^^' 

Adult  JfemcUe  and  young  male  :  top  of  head  slaty ;  rest  of  upper  parts  brown- 
ish gray  or  grayish  brown ;  under  parts  shading  from  deep  brown  to 
whitish.  Length:  «.50-7.00,  wing  8.40-3.08,  tail  2.70-3.00,  exposed  cul- 
men,  .58-.65. 

Distribution.  —  Western  Mexico ;  recorded  from  Huachuca  Mountains, 
Arizona. 

As  Mr.  W.  AV.  Price  found  an  adult  male  becard  in  the  Huachuca 
Mountains,  Arizona,  in  breeding  plumage,  apparently  accompanied 
by  its  mate,  the  interesting  birds  will  doubtless  be  found  breeding  in 
the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona. 

FATVrn.Y  TTKANNIDJE:   T7RA1VT  FLYCATCHERS. 

KEY  TO  OBNEBA. 

1.  Tail  edged  or  tipped  with  wliite. 

2.  Tail  deeply  forked Musoivora,  p.  246. 

2'.  Tail  not  forked Tyrannus,  p.  247. 

r.  Tail  not  edged  or  tipped  with  white. 
2.  Upper  mandible  curved  on  both  edges    ....  Ornithion,  p.  265. 
2'.  Upper  mandible  straight  for  most  of  its  length. 
3.  Tail  marked  with  rufous  or  rusty  (except  sometimes  Myiarchus 
lawrencti  oliva^ens). 
4.  Breast  ash  gray  in  contrast  to  yellow  belly.  MyiarchuB,  p.  251. 
4'.  Breast  yellow  like  belly ;  throat  white. 

5.  Streaked Myiodynastes,  p.  250. 

h'.  Not  streaked Pitangus,  p.  250. 

3'.  Tail  not  marked  with  rufous  or  rusty. 

4.  Wing  at  least  six  times  as  long  as  tarsus .     .  ContOpUS,  p.  256. 
4'.  Wing  not  more  than  five  times  as  long  a.s  tarsus. 

5.  Sexes  different,   male    scarlet,    females  and    young   grayish 
brown PyrocophaluB,  p.  264. 
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5'.  Sexes  similar,  largely  oliyaceous,  brown,  or  black. 

6.  Wing  more  than  3.25 Sayornis,  p.  254. 

6'.  Wing  less  than  3.25 Empidonaz,  p.  259. 

GENUS   MUSCIVOBA. 

General  Chamcters.  —  Outer  primary  cut  out ;  tail  deeply  forked  ;  bill 
flattish,  notched,  and  hooked  ;  feet  small  and  weak. 

KEV  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  3  or  4  primaries  emarginate tyrannus,  p.  246. 

1'.  Only  1  primary  emarginate forficata,  p.  246. 

[442.]  Muscivora  tyrannus  (Linn,).   Fobk -tailed  Flycatcher. 

Adult  male,  —  Tail  black,  long,  and  forked,  outer  feathers  edged  with 
white  ;  under  parts  pure  white  ;  head  black,  with  concealed  yellow  patch ; 
back  gray  ;  wings  blackish  brown,  with  grayish  edgings.  Adult  female : 
similar,  but  smaller,  tail  shorter,  and  yellow  crown  patch  -  restricted. 
Young:  like  adults,  but  tail  shorter,  sometimes  scarcely  forked,  colors 
duller,  wing  coverts  bordered  with  rusty,  and  crown  patch  absent.  Male : 
length  12.00-14.50,  wing  4.10-4.75,  tail  9-10. 

Distribution,  —  From  southern  Mexico  south  through  Central  America 
and  most  of  South  America ;  accidental  in  the  United  States  (Mississippi, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  southern  rn.lifftfnjj^). 

Nest,  —  Of  soft  materials,  often  almost'  entirely  wool,  lined  with  thistle 
down,  which  is  cemented  with  gum,  making  a  hard  smooth  bottom.  Eggs  : 
4,  cream  color,  spotted  chiefly  at  the  larger  end  with  chocolate. 

Food.  —  Aerial  insects  ;  also  elderberries  and  other  small  fruits. 

The  fork-tailed  flycatcher  is  only  an  accidental  straggler  in  the 
United  States. 

443.  Muscivora  forficata  (Gmd.).     Scissor-tailed  Flycatch- 
er. 

Adult  male :  Tail  forked,  white,  tipped  with  black  ;  body  ash  gpray,  whiter 
on  throat ;  wings  blackish ;  under  wing  coverts,  axillars,  and  tail  coverts 
salmon ;  head  with  concealed  red  spot  and  upper  parts  marked  with  red. 
Adult  female :  similar,  but  smaller ;  tail  shorter  and  colors  duller.  Young  : 
like  adult  female,  but  crown  patch  wanting.  Male :  length  12-15,  wing 
4.40-5.15,  taU  7-10. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  southwestern  Mis- 
souri to  western  Texas ;  migrates  to  Costa  Rica ;  straggling  rarely  to  Mani- 
toba and  Hudson  Bay  (York  Factory). 

Nest.  —  Generally  5  to  15  feet  from  the  ground,  in  open  situations, 
preferably  mesquite,  but  also  other  trees  and  thorny  bushes;  made 
usually  of  fine  rootlets  and  plant  stems  lined  with  plant  fibers,  wool,  and 
feathers  ;  but  sometimes  of  gray  moss,  cotton,  rags,  and  seaweed.  Eggs : 
usually  5,  generally  clear  white,  marked  with  browns  and  purples. 

Food.  —  Moths,  butterflies,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  crickets,  cot- 
ton-worms, and  §ome  berries. 

In  visiting  the  southwestern  prairie  country  the  scissor-tail  is  one 
of  the  first  new  birds  you  notice.  Discovering  him  first  perched  on 
the  chaparral  you  are  struck  by  his  long  white  tail  and  glistening 
black,  white,  and  salmon  plumage.     In  perching,  the  tail  is  closed 
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thin,  and  the  black  of  the  wings  contrasts  well  with  the  bright  sal- 
mon sides.  He  sits  quietly  like  any  every -day  bird,  giving  only  an 
occasional  bee-bird  like  note,  till  suddenly  up  he  darts  into  the  air, 
and  with  delighted  wonder  you  watch  his  odd  ligure  and  odder 
gyrations  in  the  sky. 

One  of  his  favorite  performances  is  to  fly  up  and,  with  rattling 
wings,  execute  an  aerial  seesaw,  a  line  of  sharp-angled  VVVVVVV's, 
helping  himself  at  the  short  turns  by  rapidly  opening  and  shutting 
his  long  white  scissors.  As  he  goes  up  and  down  he  utters  all  the 
while  a  penetrating  scream,  ka-quee -ka-quee -ka-quee -ka-quee -ka- 
quee.  the  emphasis  being  given  each  time  at  the  top  of  the  ascending 
line. 

Frequently  when  he  is  passing  along  with  the  even  flight  of  a 
sober-minded  crow  and  you  are  quietly  admiring  the  salmon  lining 
of  his  wings,  he  shoots  rattling  into  the  air,  and  as  you  stare 
after  him,  drops  back  as  suddenly  as  he  rose.  He  does  this  appar- 
ently because  the  spirit  moves  him,  as  a  boy  slings  a  stone  at  the 
sky,  but  fervor  is  added  by  the  appearance  of  a  rival  or  an  enemy, 
for  he  is  much  like  a  Tyrannus  in  his  masterful  way  of  controlling 
his  landscape.  He  will  attack  carncaras  and  white-necked  ravens, 
lighting  on  their  bucks  and  giving  them  vicious  blows  while  scream- 
ing in  their  ears. 

GENUS  T7BANNUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Adults  with  a  bright-colored  concealed  crown 
patch ;  feet  small  and  weak ;  taraus  nut  longer  than  middle  toe  with 
claw ;  bill  notched  and  hooked,  broad  at  base,  its  width  at  noetrils  much 
more  than  half  the  distance  from  nostril  to  tip ;  adults  with  outer  quills 
abruptly  narrowed  at  tip. 

KEY   TO    ADULTS. 

1.  Under  parts  white tyrannus,  p.  247. 

1'.  Under  p;irts  yellow. 
2.  Tail  even. 

3.  Primaries  with  gradually  narrowed  tips     .     .    verticalis,  p.  248. 

8'.  Primaries  with  abruptly  narrowed  tips      .     .  vociferans,  p.  249. 

2'.  Tail  decidedly  emarginate couchii,  p.  248. 

444.  Tyrannus  tyrannus  (Linn.).    Kimgkiro. 

Adults.  —  Under  parts  and  band  on  end  of  tail  pure  white ;  head  and  tail 
black ;  rest  of  upper  parts  slate  gray ;  middle  of  crown  with  a  concealed 
patch  of  orange  red.  Young :  crown  patch  wanting  and  colors  dnller,  wing 
and  tail  coverts  edged  with  brownish,  tail  band  and  chest  tinged  with 
brownish.  Length:  8-9,  wing  4.45-4.75,  tail  Ji.40-Ji.75,  bill  from  nostril 
.50-.  57. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Sonoran  zones  of  temperate 
North  America  from  the  Hriti.sh  Provinces  eliiefly  east  of  the  Kooky 
Mountains  to  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States.  Not  recorded 
from  New  Mexico  or  Arizona.     Migrates  to  middle  and  South  America. 


Fig.  30.     KlngUrd. 
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Nell,  — Made  lui^l;  of  ueed  stems,  twine,  wool,  or  Spaniah  mon,  lined 

with  grass,  tootleU,  and  horseliair,  placed  in  bushes  or  trees  4  to  40  feet 

froiu  the  ground.     Eggi ,-  3  or  4,  from 

white  to  rose  pink,  spotljtd  or  blotehed 

with  brown  or  lavender. 

Food.  —  Pcinoipallj-  grauhoppers, 
criekots,  butterflies,  woBTila,  wild  bees, 
waspe,  cikterpillarB,  and  gadfliea. 

Id  general  hiibits  the  eastern  kiog- 

l .  binl  resembles  the  western  members 

of  the  T^ranatu  family,  tlioughmore 

commoQlj  a  bird  of  the  garden  and 

orcbai'd. 

He  has  been  accused  of  eatiog 
hoaey-becs,  but  in  Ibe  stomach  ex- 
vnmi  Biniodni sunry. i. 8.  Depi. o(     amioatioDS  made    by  the   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  218  onlj 
14   contained  aaj   trace   of   honey- 
bees, and  uearlf  all  these  were  drones.     I^inety  per  cent,  of  his  food 
consists  of  insects,  mostly  injurious  kinds. 

446.  Tyrannus  melanoholicuB  oouchii  (Baird).  Codch  Kiho- 

Adall  male.  -  Bell j  hrilliaut  yellow,  fading  Uirough  greenish  graj  to 
white  on  throat  and  under  tail  coverts ;  upper  parts  grey  washed  with 
green  ;  wings  and  tail  brownish  edged  with  whitish,  tail  notched ;  concealed 
orange  patch  on  head.  Aduil  female  :  similar,  but  smaller,  tail  less  notched 
and  crown  patch  restricted,  rounp  :  like  female,  but  without  crown  patch, 
yellow  duller,  and  wiug  coverta  bordered  with  huffy.  Lenglh  :  (male)  9- 
10,  wing  4.40-5.00.  Uil  ;1.7-V4.40. 

Diftribulion.  —  From  the  valley  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in  Teias  sonth 
to  Quatemala. 

^M(.  — As  described  by  Sennett,  Spanish  moss  and  twigs,  lined  with 
rootlets ;  placed  near  the  end  of  a  horiiontal  limb  on  a  large  elra.  Egg» : 
3  or  4,  creamy  pink,  blotched  with  brown  and  purple  over  whole  surface, 
or  in  wreath  around  larger  end.  ^ 

447.  Tyracnua  vertioalis  'Say.    AfUM^uais  Kinorird. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  and  breast  light  ash  pray  1  throat  paler ;  belly 
_    -  .._        -^i-^:      lemon  yelluw  ;  t«l  black,  oul^^r  web  of  outer  feather 
mptly  white  :  wiugs  brown,  end  o/"  long  qaills  with 
.j.-li..  __ 1  ......     cdneealed  e  ' 


.^^^  ,==;— 3?=-"  ■•  '   """''""'^  /'oints  ;  concealed  crown  patch 

St^^^S^^^       i    red.     .4rfBiyfnra/e;  iiimilar.  but  lips  of  outer  quills 

^^^    ..■  -i'^''^      leas  narrowed  and  crown  patch  reatricted.      Youag  .- 

Fig.  325,  '""'   ■'*"''«■    •"'*  crown    patch   wanting  and  colors 

duller,  wing  coverts  bordered  with  huffy.     Length  : 

ROO-9.:*,  wine  4.7.-w>.2r.,  tail  ;l.(i5-4.00,  biU  from  nostril  .Slt-.TtTi. 

lUmarks.  -~  Vprliaili).  though  very  uniilar  to  i-ociferani.  can  be  distin- 
guished in  the  field  by  the  abruptly  while  and  sharply  cuntiasting  outer 
edge  of  the  black  tail,  and  in  the  hand  by  the  attenuated  wing  feathers. 

Uiilribalion.  —  Breeds  in  Tramition  and  Upper  Sonoran  lones  of  west- 
ern United  SutpB  from  Nehm:<kn  and  Knusaa  lo  the  Pacific:  and  from 
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AflBiniboia  and  British  Columbia  south  through  Lower  California ;  migrates 
through  western  Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes  or  trees  usually  not  far  from  the  ground,  made  of 
twigs,  weed  stems,  plant  fibers,  rootlets,  wool,  cocoons,  hair,  feathers, 
string,  thistle  down,  and  paper.  Eggs:  usually  4,  similar  to  those  of  Tyran- 
nm  tyr annus. 

Food.  —  Mainly  grasshoppers,  with  moths,  butterflies,  flies,  winged  ants, 
caterpillars,  and  laige  black  crickets. 

The  Arkansas  kingbird  is  a  masterful,  positive  character,  and  when 
you  come  into  his  neighborhood  you  are  very  likely  to  know  it,  for 
he  seems  to  be  always  screaming  and  scrimmaging.  If  he  is  not  over- 
head twisting  and  turning  with  wings  open  and  square  tail  spread 
so  wide  that  it  shows  the  white  lines  that  border  it,  he  is  climbing 
up  the  air  claw  to  claw  with  a  rival,  falling  to  ground  clinched  with 
him,  or  dashing  after  a  hawk,  screaming  in  thin  falsetto  like  a  scis- 
sor-tail  flycatcher.  A  passing  enemy  is  allowed  no  time  to  loiter 
but  driven  from  the  field  with  impetuous  onslaught  and  clang  of 
trumpets.  Be  he  crow,  hawk,  or  owl,  be  is  escorted  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, sometimes  actually  ridden  by  the  angry  kingbird,  who,  like 
the  scissor-tail,  enforces  his  screams  with  sharp  pecks  on  the  back. 

When  there  is  no  one  within  scrapping  distance  he  may  be  seen 
perching  on  a  meadow  fence  or  telegraph  wire,  for  he  is  a  bii-d  of 
the  open  country.  When  perched  he  is  on  the  lookout  for  insects, 
and  dashes  out  for  one  to  soar  back  on  outspread  wings  and  tail, 
shrieking  triumphantly  as  he  comes.  His  notes  have  the  thin  high 
pitch  and  something  of  the  emphasis  and  iteration  of  the  coyote. 

448.  Tyrannus  vociferans  Swains.    Cassin  Kimobibd. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  and  breast  dark  gray,  chin  abruptly  white ;  belly 

lemon  yellow ;  tail  dull  black  indistinctly 
tipped  with  grayish,  outer  web  of  outer  feather 
indistinctly  edged  with  g^yish ;  wing  with  tips 
of  longest  primaries  abruptly  cut  out ;  erowu  with 
concealed  red  patch.  Young:  duller,  wing 
coverts  edged  with  rusty,  crown  patch  wanting. 
Fig.  326.  Length :    8.75-9.00,  whig  0.00-5.40,  tail  3.70- 

4.20,  biU  from  nostril  .r)5-.60. 
Distribution.  —  Breeds  irregularly  in  Transition,  but  chiefly  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  southern  Wyoming,  western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and  from 
Oregon  south  to  Lower  California  and  the  mountains  bordering  the  Mexi- 
can tablelands  ;  straying  south  to  Costa  Rica. 

Nest.  —  Bulky,  of  similar  materials  to  that  of  verticalisi  placed  generally 
20  to  40  feet  from  the  ground,  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal  limb  in  syca- 
more, Cottonwood,  or  otiier  tree.     Eggs  :  2  to  5,  similar  to  those  of  Tyran- 
nus tyrannus. 
Food.  —  Mainly  insects,  including  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  caterpillars. 

The  Cassin  kingbird,  Major  Bendire  says,  is  neither  as  noisy  nor  as 
quarrelsome  as  the  Arkansas.     Though  it  nests  in  the  valleys  with 
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the  Arkansas,  it  also  breeds  at  higher  altitudes,  and  is,  apparently, 
more  a  bird  of  the  mountains. 

GENUS   PITANGCrS. 

449.  PitangllS  derbianus  {Kaup).    Derby  Flycatcher.^ 

fiill  as  longf  as  head,  straight,  narrow ;  wings  rounded ;  tail  shorter 
than  wings,  nearly  even ;  tarsus  about  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw ; 
under  parts,  except  for  white  throat,  and  including  under  wing  coverts, 
bright  sulphur  yellow ;  top  and  sides  of  head  black,  separated  by  white 
line  which  incloses  black  crown;  crown  erectile,  with  partly  concealed 
yellow  center ;  rest  of  upper  parts  brown,  rufous  on  wings  and  tail. 
Length:  10-11,  wing  4.90-5.10,  tail  3.90-4.00,  exposed  culmen  1.15-1.25. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  Central  America  to  the  lower  Kio  Grande 
Valley  in  Texas ;  mig^tes  to  northern  South  America. 

Nest,  —  Dome-shaped,  with  entrance  on  the  side,  composed  of  such 
coarse  materials  as  straw  and  lichens ;  placed  usually  on  forks  of  branches 
or  thorny  trees,  25  or  30  feet  from  the  ground.  JEggs  :  generally  5,  light 
cream  oolor  with  small  reddish  specks. 

Food,  —  Mainly  insects,  but  also  small  fish  —  minnows. 

The  derby  flycatcher  is  rather  a  rare  summer  visitor  in  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas. 

G£NUS  MYIODYNASTSSS. 

461.   Myiodyneustes  luteiventris  Sd.    Sulphur-bellied  Fly- 
catcher. 

Bill  turgid,  broader  than  high  at  nostrils ;  wing^  long  and  pointed ; 
tail  shorter  than  wings,  nearly  even  ;  feet  small  and  weak.  Adults :  broad 
blackish  A  from  bill  inclosing  white  throat  patch ;  rest  of  under  parts  siU- 

ghur  yellow,  streaked  along  sides ;  upper  parts  brownish^  streaked  with  Hack ; 
ead  with  concealed  yellow  crown  patch  and  white  or  yellowish  bands 
over  eye  and  along  sides  of  throat ;  rump  and  tail  bright  rufous ;  bill  very 
broad.  Young :  without  crown  patch.  Length  :  7.75-8.00,  wing  4.25-4.00, 
tail  3,3(>-3.eK),  bUl  .80-.00. 

Distribution.  —  From  the  mountains  of  southern  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona south  to  Panama. 

Nest.  —  25  to  50  feet  from  the  ground,  a  hole  in  a  sycamore,  lined 
thickly  with  stems  of  walnut  leaves.  £ggs :  3,  creamy  buff,  profusely 
blotched,  principally  around  the  larger  end,  with  purple  and  reddish 
brown. 

Mr.  Lusk,  who  found  the  sulphur-bellied  flycatcher  in  Arizona, 
states  that  they  frequent  streams  bordered  with  large  trees.  **  The 
width  and  size  of  their  bills,  together  with  their  short  necks,"  he 
says,  *•  gives  them  a  peculiar  appearance  even  at  a  distance."  Mr. 
O.  W.  Howard  found  the  birds  very  quiet  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, but  bold  and  noisy  afterwards.  He  compares  their  notes  to  the 
squeaking  of  a  wheelbarrow. 

*  I'KO.l  Myiozetftes  similix  mp^ciliostis  (Bontki}.).  OiRAUD  Flycatchsr.  This  species 
is  omitted  from  doubt  of  Oiraud's  Toxm  record. 
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1.  CrHtsd  FliFaUbtr. 


OBNUS   HVIABCUUS. 

General  Charaiirrs,  —  Head  sliglitly  created  by  len^h- 
ened  erectile  fcatben ;  primaries  cut  out :  tursiu  about 
length  of  middle  toe  with  daw. 


1.  Win^  2.00-3.25  ;  inner  weba  of  t^I  feathers  chiefly  dark  brown.     Ari- 

zoiiB ollTaaceOB,  p.  -i-ht. 

r.Wiitc  !!.JO-3.(jO;  inner  weba  of  Uil  feathera  chiefly  nifoiu. 


2.  Outer  tail  feather  with  nniform  dark  i 


Lower  Kio  Qnnde  Valley.  Teiiu  .  mexicanua. 


%; 
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3'.  Larger.    Southern  Arizona magister,  p.  252. 

2'.  Outer  tail  feather  without  uniform  dark  stripe  along  inner  web. 
8.  Throat  and  chest  dark  ash  gray.    Eastern  United  States. 

crinituB,  p.  252. 
3'.  Throat  and  chest  pole  ash  gray,  throat  sometimes  whitish. 

4.  Outer  tail  feather  with  outer  web  whitish  and  inner  web  dusky 

at  tip.    Colorado  to  Pacific    ....    cinerascena,  p.  253. 

4\  Outer  tail  feather  without  white  edge  or  dusky  tip.    Southern 

Arizona liutUngi,  p.  "^^^'^ 


462.  Myiarchus  crinitus  {Linn,).    Crested  Flycatcher. 

Adidts.  —  Throat  and  breast  dark  ash  gray ;  rest  of  under  parts  bright 
sulphur  yellow  ;  upper  parts  olive ;  wings  with  two  whitish  bars,  primaries 
edged  with  rufous  and  tertials  with  yellowish  ;  tail  with  middle  feathers 
dusky  brown,  other  feathers  with  inner  webs  chiefly  reddish  brown ;  outer 
feather  with  broad  dusky  stripe  confined  to  end,  if  present  at  all.  Young : 
tail  with  more  of  reddish  brown  than  in  adult.  Length :  8.50-9.00,  wing 
3.90-4.40,  tail  3.50-4.20,  bill  from  nostril  .55-.65,  tarsus  .78-.82. 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada,  west  to 
Manitoba,  the  Plains,  and  southwestern  Texas ;  migrates  to  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  and  Colombia. 

Nest.  —  An  old  woodpecker  hole  or  natural  cavity  in  a  tree  or  stump, 
lining  varying  in  bulk  and  composition  but  generally  containing  snake 
skin.  Eggs :  4  to  8,  creamy  to  deep  buff,  overlaid  with  irregular  blotches 
and  longitudinal  pen  lines  in  shades  of  brown  and  purple. 

Food.  —  Insects,  such  as  beetles,  flies,  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and  lar- 
vfe,  varied  with  berries. 

463.  Myiarchus  mexioanus   (Kaup).    Mexicait  Crested  Fly- 

catcher. 

Adults  :  Throat  and  breast  light  ash  gray,  rest  of  under  parts  pale  sul- 
phur yellow  ;  upper  parts  olive,  browner  on  head ;  wingfs  with  two  white 
bare ;  primaries  edged  with  reddish  brown ;  tail  with  middle  feathers 
dusky  brown,  outer  tail  feather  with  a  wide  dusky  streak  of  uniform  width 
along  inner  side  of  shaft.  Young :  with  more  rufous  on  tail  than  in  adult. 
Length :  8.5O-9.00,  wing  3.80-4.20,  taU  3.80-4.25,  bill  from  nostril  .62-.75, 
tarsus  .82-.92. 

Distribution.  —  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  south  to  Guatemala  and  Sal- 
vador. 

Nest.  —  In  natural  cavities  or  woodpecker  holes  in  stumps,  trees,  and 
teleg^ph  poles,  made  of  felted  strips  of  bark,  hair,  feathers,  wool,  and 
sometimes  snake  skin.    Eggs  :  4  to  6,  like  those  of  M.  crinitus. 

463a.  M.  in.  magister  Ridgw.    Arizona  Crested  Flycatcher. 

Like  M.  mezicanusj  but  larger.  Length :  9.40-10.00,  wing  4.04-4.60,  tail 
4.10-4.60,  bill  from  nostril  .(i8-.82,  tarsus  .97-1.02. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  southern  Arizona  (and  southwestern  New 
Mexico  ?)  to  western  Mexico  ;  migrates  to  Tehuantepec,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  So  far  as  known,  in  holes  in  giant  cactus  and  sycamores,  about 
8  feet  from  the  ground,  lined  with  hair  and  bits  of  snake  and  lizard  skin. 
Eggs :  3  to  5,  like  tliose  of  M.  crinitus. 

Major  Bendire  writes:  "The  Arizona  crested  flycatcher  is  the 
largest  representative  of  the  genus  Myiarchus  found  within  our 
borders,  and  its  breeding  range  seems  to  be  confined  mainly  to 
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the  giant  cactus  belt  of  southern  Arizona,  where  it  appeal's  to  be  a 
rather  irregular  summer  resident,  not  uncommon  in  some  seasons 
and  rare  in  others." 

Mr.  Stephens  found  it  frequenting  low  mesquites,  and  reports  that 
it  was  '  tame  and  rather  noisy,  having  a  variety  of  loud  calls,  some 
.  .  .  almost  thrasher-like.' 

464.    Myiarohus    oinerascens    {Lawr.).    Ash-throated    Fly- 
catcher. 

Adults. — Throat  and  chest  pale  ashy,  sometiines  almost  white  on 
throat ;  belly  pale  sulphur  yellow ;  upper  parts  grayish  brown ;  wings 
with  two  white  bars,  quills  edged  with  reddish  brown,  tertials  edged  with 
white  ;  tail  with  middle  feathers  dusky  brown,  the  rest  chiefly  brown  on 
inner  webs ;  outer  tail  feather  with  inner  web  dusky  at  Itp,  outer  web  dis- 
tinctly whitish.  Young :  tail  feathers  rufous,  with  dark  median  stripe. 
Length:  8.00-8.50,  wing  3.80-4.25,  tail  3.05-4.20,  bill  from  nostril  .52-.60, 
tarsus  .88-.05. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  in  the  western 
United  States  from  northern  Oregon  to  Mexico,  and  east  to  Colorado  and 
southwestern  Texas ;  migrates  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  Usually  less  than  20  feet  from  the  ground  in  knot-holes  of 
mesquite,  giant  cactus,  and  trees,  in  cavities  of  stumps,  woodpecker  holes, 
and  occasionally  behincl  pieces  of  bark ;  lined  with  rootlets,  grass,  dry 
horse  manure,  hair,  fur,  and  occasionally  snake  skins.  Eggs :  S  to  0, 
creamy  to  pinkish  buff,  covered  with  longitudinal  streaks  and  hair  lines  of 
purple. 

Food.  —  Mainly  ants,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  beetles,  butterflies,  flies, 
moths,  and  occasionally  berries,  especially  mistletoe. 

The  noisy  bickering  bee-bird  is  quite  put  to  shame  by  the  digni- 
fied demeanor  of  the  ash-throated  flycatcher,  who  with  raised  crest 
and  erect  carriage  goes  about  his  business  in  a  quiet,  self-contained 
manner.  t 

He  is  a  common  resident  of  the  desert  regions  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Utah,  and  northern  Arizona,  and  where  the  desert 
mountains  do  not  afford  water  he  sometimes  breeds  as  much  as  five 
miles  away  from  it,  needing  less  water,  perhaps,  because  his  insect 
food  affords  a  good  deal  of  liquid. 

454a.  M.  o.  nuttingi  (Ridgw.).    Nutting  Flycatcher. 

Similar  to  M.  cinerascens^  but  outer  tAil  feather  witliout  either  distinctly 
white  outer  web  or  dusky  tip  to  inner  web ;  tail  never  decidedly  shorter 
than  wing  ;  upper  tail  coverts  not  distinctly  rusty.  Wing :  8.40-3.70,  tail 
3.35--;J.<S(),  bill  from  nostril  .40-.50,  tarsus  .S0-.S8. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  Arizona  south  to  Costa  Rica. 

Xest.  —  As  described  by  Dr.  Fisher,  4  feet  from  the  ground  in  an  old 
woodpecker  hole  in  a  giant  cactus,  containing  4  eggs,  creamy,  covered 
with  longitudinal  purple  .streaks  and  hair  lines. 

456a.  MyiGurchus  lawrencei  olivascens  Ridgw.  Olivaceous 
Flycatcher. 

Adults.  —  Head  and  back  olive  brown ;  wing  and  tail  feathers  usually 
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without  distiact  niatj  edgings  and  inner  webs  of  t«l  feathers  uiuall;  nith- 
oat  TDBt;  edgings.  Lengtk  :  (.00-7.30,  wing  2.W-3.25,  tail  3.00-3.25,  bill 
from  nostril  .4^-.-^,  taiana  .70-.15. 

Remarks.  —  The  oliye  caloratioD  is  enoagh  to  distiuguiah  this  fij- 
oatober. 

Diilribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lover  Sonoran  lone  o£  Aiiiona  and  western 
Mexico  ;  casual  to  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado. 

Neat.  —  Usnally  in  holes  in  trees,  Ii>  to  4(\  feet  from  the  groniid,  made, 
in  two  recorded  cases,  of  fur  and  feathers.  Egg);  3  to  (1,  carionsly 
marked  with  fine  lines  and  intricate  peneillings  of  black  and  Tarioos 
shades  of  purplish  hrown  over  buffy  or  creamy  ground. 

The  olivaceous  flycatcher,  which  is  tlie  smallest  of  the  United 
States  species  of  MyiarchuH.  lives  id  brushy  caoyons  in  the  mouD- 
tains  of  southern  Ailzona.  frequenting  the  banks  of  streams,  where 
it  perches  on  dead  limbs  looking  for  insects.  The  only  note  heard 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  who  discovered  it,  was  a  '  mournful  pteur.' 

OBNUB    SATOBNIS, 
Gena-at  Characters.  —  Wing  more  than  3,25,  but  not  mare  tliBD  flve 
times  as  long  as  tarsus ;  tarsus  loiter  than  middle  toe  vith  clav ;  t«l 
emargfioate, 

KBY   TO   aPFaHB. 

1.  Tail  olive  gmy.    Colorado  to  Atlantic phoebe,  p.  254. 

r.Tail  black, 

2.  Tuder  pnrts  partly  brown saya,  p.  265. 

2',  Under  ports  partly  black, 

:;.  Under  tnil  coverts  streaked  with  black  .     .     .     nlgrlcaDB,  p.  256. 
3',  Under  toil  coverts  pure  wbite semlatra,  p.  256. 

466.  Sayorois  phcebe  {Latk.).    Vuixbk. 

Upper  parts  olive  g^^y,  darker  on  head  ;  under  parts  whitish,  tinged 
below  with  pole  yellowish,  udee  of 
breast  with  olive  gray.  Length ,-  0.25- 
7.00,  wing  3.25-;t.fw,  tiui  3.00-3.40. 

Ditlrtbation,  —  Breeds  chiefly  in  Tran- 
sition and  Upper  tSonoian  zones  in  east- 
ern North  Amprica.  west  to  Colo- 
rado ;  south  to  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico : 
,  wiutets  fnira  thp  Bonthem  Atlantic  and 
I  Gulf  states  to  Mexico  and  Cuba;  re- 
corded from  IjOS  Angeles  Co.,  Califor- 

Nett.  —  A  bulky  felted  mass,  made 
largely  of  mosses  and  lined  with  feath- 
ers ;   attached  to  rocks,  bridges,  and 
Vf.    m  I   ~  I  e         '  I-  «  n.rj  beams   of    buildings.     Eggs  -■  3   to   8, 

°^Al!n-"imuK.  white,   sometimes  finely  but  sparsely 

Fig.  320.  Speckled     around     larger    end     with 

brownish. 
Fond.  —  Chiefly  injurious  insects. 
The  habits  of  the  plia'bc  are  vvry  similar  to  Ihose  of  the  black 
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pboebe,  but  the  names  *  house '  and  *  barn '  pewee  apply  better  to  it, 
and  more  popular  affection  attaches  to  this  confiding  bird  than  to  its 
handsome  western  relative.  It  builds  under  bridges  and  culverts 
most  frequently,  but  bams  and  sheds,  piazza  crotches,  and  window 
sills  all  offer  it  congenial  homes. 

Its  nest,  found  year  after  year  in  the  same  place  or  only  a  rafter 
away,  though  big  and  loosely  put  together,  seems  a  marvel  of 
beauty  with  its  touches  of  green  moss.  The  bird  herself  with  her 
plain  voice,  jerky  motions,  and  abrupt  manners  but  homely  virtues 
comes  to  hold  a  place  in  our  affections  that  no  bickering,  domineer- 
ing vociferans  could  ever  hope  to  win. 

467.  Sayornis  saya  (Bonap.),    Say  Phosbe. 

Adults.  —  Anterior  lower  part«  grayish,  posterior  tawny  brownish ;  npper 
parts  dark  g^y,  wing  quills  and  tail  black.  Young :  like  adults,  but  wing 
coverts  tipped  with  brown.  Length :  7.50-8.05,  wing  3.90-4.25,  tail  8.35- 
3.75. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Alaska  south  to  Lower 
California,  and  from  western  Nebraska  and  Kansas  west  to  the  Pacific ; 
mig^tes  to  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Under  bridges,  about  bams  and  houses,  in  caves,  or  wells,  and 
under  shelves  of  cliffs ;  made  of  materials  such  as  weed  stems,  grasses, 
moss,  wool,  hair,  cocoons,  and  feathers.  Eggs  .*  3  to  6,  white,  sometimes 
finely  dotted  with  reddish  brown  about  the  larger  end. 

Food.  —  Grasshoppers,  crickets,  weevils,  beetles,  flies,  moths,  butterflies, 
and  other  insects. 

The  Say  flycatcher  of  the  brown  belly  and  black  tail  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  western  flycatchers,  nesting  not  only  about  every  cattle 
ranch,  stage  station,  and  mining  camp,  but  at  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
on  the  deserts  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  where  it  builds  in 
caves  with  wood  rats  and  on  cliffs  with  the  prairie  falcon. 

In  rocky  canyons  it  may  be  seen  perched  on  boulders  darting  out 
after  passing  insects.  On  the  Plains,  where  it  flits  silently  from  bush 
to  bush,  at  a  distance  its  black  tail  and  dull  colors  would  often  lead 
you  to  mistake  it  for  the  omnipresent  Amphispiza  but  for  its  plain- 
tive phee-evr.  Besides  this  note,  during  the  nesting  season  it  is  said 
to  have  a  plaintive  twittering  warble. 

Saya  is  a  true  flycatcher,  and  Major  Bendire  has  seen  it  catch  good- 
sized  grasshoppers  on  the  wing.  He  calls  attention  to  its  power, 
which  many  of  the  flycatchers  share  with  the  hawks^and  owls,  of 
ejecting  indigestible  parts  of  its  food  in  the  form  of  pellets. 

458.  Sayornis  nigricans  (Suxiins.)^    Black  Phcebe. 

Adults.  —  Black,  except  for  white  belly,  outer  web  of  outer  tail  feathers, 
edp^es  of  inner  secondaries,  and  under  tail  coverts  which  are  white  striped 
with  dusky.  Young :  head  and  neck  sooty  black  ;  wing  bands  and  bend  of 
wing  rusty  ;  back,  rump,  and  edges  of  black  on  breast  washed  with  brown- 
ish.   Length  :  0.25-7.00,  wing  3.55-3.80,  tail  3.45-3.75. 
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Distribulion.  —  BroadB  in  Lower  Sonoren  zone  from  Teio*  to  eaiMni 
Ariionn  and  Houtb  through  Mexico,  except  Yncatan  and  the  Pacific  ooaat 
north  of  CoUma. 

Nfxt.  —  A  wall  pocket  made  of  small  pellets  of  mod  mixed  with  dried 
gmas,  weed  fibeni,  and  hair,  placed  in  wells  and  on  flidea  of  buildingH  and 
cliffs.  Eggt:  >'!  to  0,  white,  or  finely  dotted  with  reddish  brown  around 
the  lareer  end. 

Food.  —  Insects  and  wild  berries. 

The  ahorplj  coutrast^d  black  aad  white  plumage  of  tlie  black 
plio^be  of  whichever  form  make  him  tbc  liuudaomeat  of  the  common 
tlytatchers.  He  is  not  averse  to  civilization  and  may  be  met  com- 
monlf  just  off  tbe  liighwajs  usually  near  water.  1  have  found  him 
ill  a  San  Fi^ncisco  cemetery,  iii  Siitro  Heights  Park,  in  Pass<lena, 
bathing  in  a  reservoir  beside  the  strcpt,  and  in  Santa  Cniz  perched 
on  the  tip  of  a  ccnl.ury  plant  leaf  in  front  of  a  hotel.  He  lias  all  the 
flycatcher  mannerisms,  and  as  he  sits  watching  for  inaecta  Jets  bis 
tall  afld  quivers  his  wings  at  his  sides,  darts  out  with  a  liquid  kip',  a 
rising  ^«-rae',  aud  teXWng  kee-iorny' ,  snaps  up  an  insect,  and  settles 
back  again  on  his  perch. 

At  Twin  Oaks,  Califiirnla.  I  foiiiu)  the  pha'bcs  nesting  in  a  deserted 
well  and  also  inside  a  whitewashes!  chicken  house,  and  was  told  of 
their  having  built  under  tlie  eaves  of  a  kitchen,  tbe  pair  getting 
their  meals  about  tlic  fly  screens  before  the  window.  Such  centers  of 
civilization  are  not  always  ciiosen  by  them,  however,  and  I  have 
found  them  in  tbc  foothills  of  the  tsierra  and  in  a  narrow  lonely 
canyon  of  the  mountains  of  southern  California,  where  their  wall- 
(lockel  nest  was  fastened  against  a  cliff  iM'hind  a  hanging  vine. 

46Sa.  S.  n.  semiatra  {Vigori!).    Wsbtbrh  Buck 

Similar  to  ti.  nigricans  bnt  uudtr  tail  coverts  part 
while. 

Dinlrlbalion.  —  Munly  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  Oreexn  to  Culinia,  Mexico ;  also  most 
of  AHiona. 

Food.  —  Ijir^rely  winged  insects. 

Fig,  XU<.  GBND8  CONTOPU8. 

<;,-ner,il  Ch-irmiers.  —  Fvet  extremely  small ;  wing  at  least  six  times  as 
.i      |,-|       Ion);  ns  biraus;  Inrsna  not  lon|ri>r  tli.in  bill,  but  lang:er  than 
jS\       1     iiiiilHle  lue  with  claw,  or  with  a  couspicuons  white  cottony 
(^   f  patch  on  each  side  of  rump. 

Fig.  331.  .1' 

I.  Length  7.10-S.m. 
2.  With  cnnnpicnous  white  cottony  tufts  on  sidea  of  rump ;  under  part* 

without  vellow borealis,  p.  :.'.'i7. 

2'.  Without  cottony  rump  tufts ;  belly  yellowish.    Arizona. 

pallidiTBDtria,  p.  ^57. 
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1'.  Leneth  5.90-6.75. 
2.  Wings  and  tail  shorter.    Western  Nebraska  to  Atlantic. 

virena,  p.  258. 
2'.  Wings  and  tail  longer.    Plains  to  Pacific  .    .  richardsonii,  p.  258. 

Subgenus  Nuttallomis. 

469.  Contopus  borealis  (Swains.).    Olive-sided  Flycatchbb. 

Adults.  —  Under  parts  vith  whitish  median  tract  between  dark,  somewhat 
streaked  lateral  partSy  white  sometimes 
faintly  tinged  with  yellow;  upper  parts 
sooty,  conspicuous  tuft  of  white  cottony 
feathers  on  sides  of  rump  (usually  con* 
cealed  by  wings).      Young :  similar,  but  Fig.  332. 

wing  coTerts  tipped  with  buffy,  or  brown- 
ish instead  of  white.    Length:  7.10-7.90;  wing  3.90-4.50,  tail  2.80-3.50, 
exposed  culmen  .58-.70,  tarsus  .55-.60. 

Bemarks.  —  This  is  the  only  Contopus  that  has  white  cottony  tufts  on  the 
sides  of  the  rump,  or  first  quill  longer  than  fourth. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  zone  forests  of  North  America  from 
Hudson  Bay  south  through  the  higher  parts  of  the  United  States ;  migrates 
to  Pern,  Central  America,  Columbia,  and  northern  Peru. 

Nest,  —  Small,  of  wiry  materials  fastened  skillfully  to  branches  of  conif- 
erous trees,  40  to  60  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs :  usually  3,  creamy,  gen- 
erally vrreathed  with  spots  of  brown  and  lavender. 

Food,  —  Winged  insects,  such  as  beetles,  butterflies,  moths,  gadflies,  and 
g^rasshoppers. 

lu  the  high  Sierra  as  in  the  Canadian  forests  throughout  the  United 
States  the  pu-pip'  of  the  olive-sided  calls  your  attention  to  a  solitary 
bird  with  a  dark  gray  breast  and  white  median  line,  perched  on  the 
tip  of  an  evergreen  spire.  Its  body  is  quiet,  but  its  head  is  turning 
from  side  to  side,  and  suddenly  it  launches  into  the  air,  catches  an 
insect,  turns,  and  with  wings  and  tail  spread  sails  back  to  its  perch. 

It  calls  a  great  deal  in  the  tw^ilight,  and  in  the  fir  belt  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  where  its  voice  is  one  of  the  commonest  forest  sounds,  as  the 
evening  shadows  gathered  over  the  noble  trees  under  which  we  were 
camped,  the  mellow  pu-pip\  pu-pu-pio',  pu-pip\  pu-pu-pto\  came 
down  to  us  in  soothing  cadence  till  the  camp-fire  shone  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Subgenus  Contopus. 

460.  Contopus  pertinax  pcdiidiventris  Chc^m,    Coubs  Fly- 

CATCHER. 

Adults,  —  Upper  parts  grayish  brown,  tinged  with  olive ;  under  parts  nearly 
uniform  olive  gray,  chin  slightly  whitish,  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  dull 
yellowish ;  first  quill  much  shorter  than 
fourth.  Young :  similar,  but  wing  cov- 
erts   tipped   with    huffy    or    brownish. 

Length :  7.70-8.00,   wing  3.80-4.45,  tail  ^__^^ 

3.60-3.90.  j-ig.  333. 

Remarks.  —  The   Cones  flycatcher  is 
about  the  size  of  the  olive>sided,  but  its  under  parts  are  strikingly  uniform 
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compared  witli  those  of  borecUisy  in  -which  the  dark  sides  are  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  white  median  line ;  it  also  lacks  the  conspicuous  cottony 
rump  tufts  of  borealis. 

DigtribtUion.  —  From  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Arizona,  south 
through  northwestern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  As  far  as  known,  of  grass  tops,  moss,  lichens,  catkins,  leaves, 
spider's  web,  fragments  of  insects  and  their  exuvise,  placed  on  an  oak  or 
pine  branch  15  to  20  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs :  On  one  record,  8,  oream 
Duff,  spotted  in  a  rihg  around  the  l^g«r  end  with  brown  and  lilac  gray. 

Food,  —  Flies,  beetles,  and  other  insects. 

In  the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona  Mr.  Henshaw  found  the 
Coues  flycatcher  in  the  pines  or  in  rocky  gulches  of  mixed  pine  and 
oak,  launching  out  from  the  branches,  circling  around  the  high  pine 
stubs,  and  making  the  sudden  erratic  flights  from  point  to  point 
which  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  species. 

Its  notes,  though  similar  to  those  of  the  olive-sided  flycatcher, 
Mr.  Henshaw  says,  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  them,  the  last 
syllable  being  prolonged  and  raised. 

461-  Contopus  virens  (Ltnn.).    Wood  Pewek. 

AdtUta.  —  Upper  parts  grayish  brown,  tinged  with  olive ;  two  wing  bars 
dull  whitish ;  under  parts  whitish,  more  or  less  washed  with  olive  gray 
and  tinged  with  pale  yellowish ;  wing  at  least  six  times  as  long  as  tarsus, 
tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw ;  exposed  culmen  much  less  than 
twice  the  widtli  of  bill  at  nostrils.  Young :  with  huffy  or  brownish  wing 
bars.  Length  5.90-6.50,  wing  S.OO-S.^,  tail  ii.50-2,W,  exposed  culmen 
.43-.52,  width  of  bill  at  base  .24-.30,  tarsus  .48-.53. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  southern  provinces  of  Canada  to  Florida, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  west  to  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas ;  mi- 
grates throufifh  eastern  Mexico  to  South  America. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  deciduous  trees  5  to  50  feet  from  the  g^uud,  made 
largely  of  plant  fibers,  rootlets,  and  moss,  coated  with  lichen.  Eggs  .*  2  to 
4,  white,  irregularly  wreathed  around  larger  end  with  browns  and  purples. 

Food.  —  Insects,  including  g^rasshoppers,  locusts,  and  caterpillars. 

The  wood  pewee  is  sometimes  met  with  west  of  the  hundredth 
meridian  in  Texas,  and  though  it  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  its 
western  congener  in  coloration  and  habit,  its  notes  identify  it  the 
instant  they  reach  the  ear.  The  call  of  the  western  is  a  common- 
place pueer,  but  that  of  the  wood  pewee  is  a  plaintive  musical 
pe/?-a?i-iree. 

462.  Contopus  richGurdsonii  (^'t^a/ns.).  Wkstkrn  Wood  Pewee.* 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  dark  grayish  brown  ;  under  parts  heaWly  washed 
with  dark  gray ;  belly  and  under  tail  coverts 
whitish  or  pale  yellowish  ;  wing  at  least  six 
times  as  long  as   tarsus ;  tarsus   longer  than 
middle  toe  with  claw ;  exposed  culmen  niuoli  Fig.  3:u. 

*  Coniopus  richanhonii  saturatus  Bishop.    Alahkan  W«od  Pkwkb. 

Like  richardsonii  but  darker,  with  sraaller  bill. 

Distribution.  —  Yukon  Valley,  noutheni  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  near  the  coast 
In  summer,  migrating  south  through  California.    {Th(  Auk^  xvii.  IIG.) 
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less  tban  twice  the  width  of  bill  at  nostril.  Young :  with  buffy  or  brown- 
ish wing  bars.  Length :  6.20-6.75,  wing  SAS-SM,  tail  2.60-2.96,  exposed 
cuIniBU  .44-.51,  widUi  of  bill  at  base  .27-.32,  tarsus  .49-.56. 

Remarks.  —  In  richardsonii  the  wings  and  tail  are  slightly  longer  than 
in  C.  virens. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  zone  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  interior  of  British  America  to  Lower  California ;  migrates 
to  South  America. 

Nest.  —  Saddled  on  horizontal  limb  of  orchard  or  forest  tree,  6  to  40 
feet  from  the  ground ;  made  of  wood,  plant  fibers,  down,  inner  bark,  sage, 
and  grass  tops,  rarely  lined  with  a  few  feathers,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  spider^s  web.  JEggs :  2  to  4,  white,  irregularly  wreathed  around  the 
laiger  end  with  blotches  and  minute  specks  of  brown  and  purple. 

Food.  —  Flies  and  other  insects,  with  a  few  wild  berries. 

In  the  lower  Cauadian  zone  forests  the  western  wood  pewee  is 
frequently  met  with,  and  in  the  Murray  pine  meadows  of  the  Sierra 
is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  seen.  It  sits  with  its  long  thin  body 
erect,  and  as  it  watches  for  insects  gives  its  quiet  call,  well  rendered 
by  Dr.  Merrill  as  ttceer  or  deer.  In  Arizona  its  setting  is  altogether 
different,  mesquite  and  yucca  stalks  being  its  principal  perches. 

OENUS  EMFIDONAX. 

General  Characters.  — Wing  less  than  8.25,  not  more  than    ^^|  1        ^ 

five  times  as  long  as  tarsus.  ' 

Fig.  335. 
KEY  TO  ADULT  MALES. 

1.  Under  parts  buffy.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  .  .  pygmaBUS,  p.  263. 
r.  Under  parts  whitish  or  sulphur  yellow. 

2.  Width  of  bill  at  nostrils  decidedly  greater  than  half  the 
exposed  culmen. 

3.  Under  parts  wholly  yellowish  or  brownish.  *'  ^^ 
4.  Under  parts  darker,  washed  with  brown   .     .     dlfficilia,  p.  260. 
4'.  Under  parts  lighter,  with  little  or  no  brown  wash.     Santa  Bar- 
bara IsUnds inaulicola,  p.  260. 

3'.  Under  parts  partly  white. 

4.  Wing  2.30-2.00 ;  tail  distinctly  emarginate.     Rocky  Mountains 

to  Atlantic minimus,  p.  261. 

4'.  Wing  2.6O-3.0O ;  tail  even  or  slightly  rounded. 

5.  Colors  weaker ;  bill  longer  and  narrower    .     .  tralllii,  p.  260. 
5'.  Colors  stronger ;  bill  shorter  and  broader.     Eastern. 

alnorum,  p.  261. 
2'.  Width  of  bill  at  nostrils  not  greater  than  half  the  exposed  culmen. 


3.  Bill  narrower hammondi,  p.  262. 

;r.  Bill  broader.  Fig.  387. 

4.  Under  mandible  blackish     ....   wrightii,  p.  262.     J^> 

4'.  Under  mandible  flesh-colored,  tipped  with  black.  Moun*      ^' 

tains  of  southern  Arizona griseUB,  p.  263. 
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464.  Empidonaz  diffioilis  Baird.    Western  Flycatcher. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  olivaceous  (brownish  in  winter),  vrins  bars  dull 

buffy  (brig^hter  in  winter);  under  parts  dull  yelloWy  shaded 

with  brown  across  breast,  brig^hteningf  to  sulphur  yellow  on 

belly  and  under  tail  coverts;  under  wing  coverts  bu£Py, 

deepening  to  ochraceous  on  edge  of  wing ;  width  of  bill  at 

nostrils  decidedly  grater  than  half  the  length  of  exposed 

culmen.     Young:  similar,  but  browner  above,  with  wing 

bands  yellowish  brown  or  rusty  buff,  sulphur  yellow  of  belly 

replaced  by  dull  white.    Length :  5.60-6.00.   Male :  wing 

"K-  33»-       2.60-2.90,  taU  2.35-2.60,  bUl  .57-.63,  bill  from  nostril  .29- 

.33,  width  at  base  .25-.28,  tarsus  .64-.69.    Female :  wing  2.30-2.60,  tail 

2.20-2.45. 

Remarks,  —  The  distinct  yellow  tone  of  the  under  parts  distinguishes 
diffieilis  from  all  western  flycatchers. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  from  the  east- 
em  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjacent  ranges  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  southern  Alaska  south  to  northern  Lower  Cidif omia ;  migrates 
to  Costa  Rica. 

Nest.  —  Usually  not  far  from  water,  in  alders,  trees,  stumps,  roots,  under 
stream  banks,  on  rock  ledges,  in  natural  cavities,  or  about  buildings ; 
made  of  plant  stems  and  fibers,  down,  inner  bark,  rootlets,  leaves,  and 
moss,  lined  with  horsehair  and  feathers,  often  coated  with  graen  moss. 
Eggs :  3  or  4,  white,  blotched  and  spotted  with  brown  and  buff  pink. 
Food,  —  Largely  injurious  insects. 

The  western  flycatcher  is  a  widely  distributed  bird,  as  Mr.  Allen 
says,  shade  apparently  being  its  principal  requirement,  for  it  ranges 
from  the  lowlands  almost  to  timberline.  It  is  said  to  have  a  song 
and  a  sweet  call,  beside  a  sharp  chirp  uttered  when  angry  or 
frightened. 

464.2.  EmpidoncLX   insulioola    Oberh.     Santa  Barbara  Flt- 

CATCHER. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  olive  brown,  slightly  darker  on  head  and 
paler  and  more  greenish  on  rump ;  wings  with  two  conspicuous  brownish 
white  bars ;  throat  grayish,  faintly  washed  with  yellow :  rest  of  under  parts 
straw  yellow,  slighUy  tinged  on  breast  and  sides  with  olive  brown.  Wing: 
2.68,  tail  2.40,  exposed  culmen  .47,  tarsus  .88. 

Remarks.  —  E,  insulicola  differs  from  E.  diffieilis  in  its  darker  upper 
parts  and  paler  under  parts,  the  breast  having  little  of  the  brown  wasn  of 
diffieilis. 

Distribution.  — Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California. 

Nest.  —  In  the  side  of  a  cliff,  a  cave,  or  pocket  in  a  boulder,  made  of 
strips  of  bark  and  vegetable  fibers.  Eggs :  2  or  3,  white  or  creamy,  dotted 
with  reddish  about  the  larger  end. 

466.  Empidonaz  traillii  (Aud.).    Traill  Fltcatchsr. 

Width  of  bill  at  nostrils  decidedly  greater  than  half  the  length  of  ex- 
posed  culmen.  Adults :  eye  ring  whitish ;  upper  parts  olive,  darker  on  head 
from  dusky  centers  of  coronal  feathers ;  wing  bars  varying  from  brownish 
to  whitish  ;  under  parts  white^  shaded  with  gray  across  breast,  tinged  with 
yellow  beneath  ;  under  wing  coverts  yellowish  white.  Young :  browner 
above,  yellower  beneath ;  wing  bands  buff  or  yellowish  brown.  Male :  leng^ 
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5.80-6.25,  wing  2.70-2.85,  tidl  2.35-2.60,  bUl  .64-.73,  biU  from  nostril  .3&- 
.40,  width  at  base  .27-.31,  tarsus  .65-.72.  Female:  length  5.55-6.00,  wing 
2.55-2.65,  taU  2.20-2.50. 

Remctrks.  —  The  wide  bill,  whitish  under  parts,  and  olive  or  olive  brown 
—  not  greenish  —  upper  parts  are  characteristic. 

Distribution,  —  Western  North  America  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Mackenzie  River  valley  south,  to  Mexico.  , 

Neat.  —  In  low  shrubs  or  bushes  near  water,  1  to  6  feet  from  the  ground, 
noade  of  dry  grasses,  pine  needles,  shreds  of  bark,  and  plant  fibers,  lined 
with  fibers,  bark,  grass  tops,  fern  down,  and  horsehair.  Eggs ;  2  to  4, 
white  or  pinkish  buff,  marked  with  dots  or  blotches  of  brown,  mostly 
about  the  larger  end. 

Food.  —  Largely  caterpillars,  moths,  ants,  grasshoppers,  and  other 
harmful  insects. 

The  Traill  flycatcher  is  said  by  Major  Bendire  to  be  especially  fond 
of  '  willow -covered  islands,  and  the  shrubbery  along  watercourses, 
beaver  meadows,  and  the  borders  of  the  more  open  mountain 
parks/  where  it  sometimes  reaches  an  altitude  of  8000  feet,  espe- 
cially in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California.  Its  note,  given  in  the 
breeding  season,  is  described  by  Professor  Cooke  as  a  shrill  hurried 
* pree-pe-deer/  characteristic  of  the  energetic,  aggressive  disposition 
of  the  bird.  In  hunting,  Mr.  Ridgway  says,  it  never  stays  long  in 
one  place,  but  moves  from  perch  to  perch,  snapping  up  insects  as  it 
flies. 

466a.  E.  t.  alnorum  Brewst.    Alder  Flycatcher. 

Similar  to  Traill  flycatcher,  but  averaging  more  olivaceous  above  and 
more  yellow  below,  the  bill  shorter  and  broader  and  tarsus  shorter.  Male : 
wing  2.60-3.00,  taU  2.40-2.60,  bUl  .00-.64,  bill  from  nostril  .32-.37,  width 
at  base  .20-.:^,  tarsus  .64-.67.     Female :  wing  2.50-2.65,  tail  2.25-2.35. 

DistribtUion.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  zone  in  eastern  North  America  from 
New  England  west  to  western  Nebraska ;  migrates  to  Central  America. 

Nest  and  eggs.  —  Like  those  of  the  Traill  flycatcher. 

467.  EmpidoncLX  minimus  Baird.    Least  Fltcatcber. 

Width  of  bill  at  nostril  decidedly  greater  than  half  the  length  of  ex- 
posed culmen ;  tail  slightly  emaiginate.  Adults :  upper  parts  dark  olive ; 
wing  bars  whitish ;  throat  whitish  ;  chest  washed  with  gray ;  belly  faintly 
tinged  with  pale  yellowish.  Young :  like  adults  but  more  olive,  and  wing 
bars  brown.  Male :  length  4.90-5.50,  wing  2.30-2.60,  taU  2.10-2.40,  bill 
.53-.50,  bill  from  nostril  .27-31,  width  at  base  .23-.27,  tarsus  .59-.68. 
Female :  wing  2.20-2.40,  tail  2.10-2.25. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Boreal  zones  in  eastern  North 
America  from  about  latitude  (jS°  south  to  the  northern  United  States; 
and  from  the  Atlantic  west  to  eastern  Colorado  and  Montana  (casually 
to  Utah) ;  migrates  to  Central  America  and  Panama. 

Nest.  —  Compactly  made  of  shreds  of  bark,  plant  fibers,  dry  gnunes, 
weeds,  cocoons,  and  down,  placed  usually  in  bushes  or  trees  in  an  upright 
fork  from  8  to  25  feet  from  the  g^und.     Eggs :  3  to  0,  white,  unspotted. 

Food.  —  Insects. 

The  che-beck'  of  the  friendly  little  flycatcher,  heard  from  choke- 
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cherry  thickets  in  canyons  or  more  commonly  from  orchards  and 
villages,  is  pleasantly  associated  with  a  fluffy,  white-breasted  little 
figure  flitting  about  among  leafy  branches,  snapping  its  bill  and 
shaking  its  wings  and  tail  in  its  tiycatching.  Like  most  of  its  rela- 
tives it  makes  up  for  lack  of  song  by  a  variety  of  pleasing  little 
conversational  notes  and  twitterinjfs. 

468.  Empidonax  hammondi  {Xantus).  Hammond  Fltcatchkr. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  grayish  olive,  grayer  anteriorly  ;  wing  bars  whit- 
ish or  yellowish ;  outer  tail  feather  more  or 
less  edged  with  whitish ;  throat  g^yish ;  breast 

olivaceous^  almost  as  dark  as  back ;  belly  and 

Fig.  340.  under  tail  coverts  yellowish  ;  width  of  bill  at 

nostrils  less  than  half  the  exposed  culmen. 
Young :  tinged  with  brown,  wing  bars  yellowish  brown.  Maie  :  length 
5.50-5.75,  wing  2.60-2.80,  tail  2.30-2.50,  bill  .5;5-.59,  bill  from 
nostril  .26-29,  width  at  base,  .22-.24,  tarsus  .60-.68.  Female  : 
length  5.25,  wing  2.45-2.75,  tail  2.15-2.40. 

Remarks,  —  Hammondi  has  the  smallest  and  narrowest 
bill  of  any  of  the  genus  Empidonax  except  fulvifrons  andf. 
pygmcea,  and  it  differs  from  them  by  having  a  dark  chest 
band. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones      „.    «.. 
of  western  North  America  east  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the        ^^' 
Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  ranges,  and  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and 
interior  of  Alaska  south  probably  to  mountains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico ;  migrates  to  Lower  California  and  southern  Mexico. 

Ne^,  —  In  willows,  cottonwoods,  or  aspens,  or  on  horizontal  limbs  of 
pine  or  fir,  2  to  50  feet  from  the  ground ;  made  of  plant  stems  and  fibers, 
bark,  and  down,  sometimes  lined  with  graira-tops,  hair,  feathers,  scales  of 
conifer  buds,  and  hypnum  moss.  Eggs:  usually  3  or  4,  creamy  whiie, 
generally  unspotted,  or  if  spotted,  minutely  so,  with  brown  around  the 
larger  end. 

Food.  —  InseotB,  especially  ants. 

In  northern  Idaho  Dr.  Merrill  found  hammondi  more  abundant 
than  in  Montana  or  Oregon,  and  as  common  among  young  cotton- 
woods  and  willows  along  rivers  and  near  swamps  as  in  dry  woods 
among  pines,  its  notes  being  heard  almost  everywhere.  Mr.  Daw- 
son gives  its  notes  as  a  •  brisk  sewick,  se trick,  and  at  rarer  intervals 
8mte7i-oo,  or  swecelioo.  * 

469.  EmpidoncLX  wrightii  Baird,    Wright  Flycatchrr. 

Similar  to  hammondi y  but  bill  wider,  plumage  g^yer  above,  whiter  below, 
throat  often  whitish  ;  outer  web  of  outer  tail  feather  abruptly 
paler  than  inner  web^  usuallv  whitish.  Length :  5.75-6.40. 
Male :  wing  2.70-2.95,  tail  2.'55-2.<sO,  bill  .62-.69,  bill  from 
nostril  .32-.:58,  width  at  base  .24-.27,  tarsus  .71-.77.  Female : 
wing  2.55-2.75,  tail  2.50-2.()5. 

Remarks.  —  The  white  outer  tail  feather  and  light  breast 
distinguish  wrigktii  from  hammondi^   for  though  hammondi 

Pig.  342.  often  has  a  white  edge  to  its  tail  feather  its  chest  band  is 
dark  gray. 
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Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transitioii  and  Canadian  zones  in  British  Co* 
Imnbia  and  the  western  United  States  from  Oregon  and  Montana  to  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Hoeky  Mountains  and  south  to  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona ;  migrates  to  Lower  California  and  southern  Mexica 

Nest.  —  Fastened  to  twigs  or  against  the  trunk  of  saplings,  or  in  up- 
right forks  of  bushes  from  2  to  18  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  phuit 
fibers  and  strips  of  bark,  partially  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  and  some- 
times tree  moss.     Eggs :  *)  to  5,  dull  white,  unspotted. 

Food.  —  Insects,  spiders,  and  caterpillars. 

In  the  Great  Basin  country  wrigJitii  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
sagebrush  as  most  other  species  of  Ehnpidonax  are  in  shady  woods 
or  around  grassy  meadows.  His  trim  little  form  is  often  noticed  on 
top  of  a  sagebrush  by  the  roadside,  sometimes  far  from  water,  but 
more  often  within  reach  of  pond  or  stream.  A  favorite  place  for 
the  nest  is  in  the  fork  of  a  sage. 

When  found  in  the  mountains  mrightii  is  usually  in  the  open  or 
half  forested  parks,  brushy  slopes,  old  burnings,  or  edges  of  aspen 
groves.  Vernon  Bailkt. 

469.1.  Einpidonax  griseus  Brewst.   Giiay  Fltcatchbr. 

Nearest  to  tcrightii^  but  larger  and  much  grayer,  washed  with  darker  on 
chest;  bill  longer,  basal  half  of  lower  mandible  flesh  colored  in  strong 
contrast  to  blackish  tip. 

Distribution-  —  From  the  southern  part  of  California  and  Arizona 
through  Lower  California  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
tablelands. 

Nest  and  eggs.  —  Unknown. 

In  Mr.  Grinncirs  list  of  the  bii-ds  of  Los  Angeles  County  he  gives 
some  interesting  records  for  the  little  known  gray  flycatcher.  He 
thinks  it  can  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  county  throughout  the 
year.  A  few  specimens  have  been  taken  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
near  Pasadena  and  El  Monte,  and  in  July  Mr.  Grinnell  found  it  at 
an  altitude  of  from  7500  to  8500  feet  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Waterman. 
There,  he  says,  it  was  '  not  uncommon  though  very  shy,  keeping 
in  the  tallest  pines  on  the  mountain  sides.'  He  secured  full  fledged 
young  as  early  as  July  11. 

470a.    Empidonax    fulvifrons    pygmflBUS    {Coues).     Burr- 

BRKASTED   FLYCATCHER. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  dull  g^yish  brown ;  wing  bars  grayish  ;  under 
parts  pale  huffy,  w.nshed  with  ochraceous  on  breast  and  sides.  Young  : 
wing  bands  buff ;  lower  parts  paler  and  duller.  Length:  4.75-5.10, wing 
2.20-2.45,  tail  1.95-2.14,  bill  .50-.55,  bill  from  nostril  .25-.27,  width  at  base 
.20-.22,  tarsus  .51-.(K). 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  southwestern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
south  to  western  Mexico. 

Nest,  —  In  forks  or  on  branches  30  to  50  feet  from  the  g^round,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  blue-gray  gnatcatcher's ;  nuule  of  bits  of  soft  leaves. 
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fine  straws,  and  rootlets,  lined  with  fine  fibers.     Eggs :  3  or  4,  oTal,  buff 
or  dull  white. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Lusk,  who  discovered  the  nest  of  the  buff -breasted  in 
the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  found  the  bird  well  named,  the  bright 
Arizona  sunlight  bringing  out  the  buff  of  its  breast.  He  says  that 
the  soft  pit,  pit',  of  a  pair  he  was  watching  was  varied  by  a  great 
number  of  other  notes,  among  them  the  chicky-wliew  of  the  male. 

GENUS   PYBOCEPHAXiUS. 

471.  Fyrocephalus  rubineus  mexicanus  (Sc/.).   VEBiaLioN 

Flycatcher. 

Head  of  male  with  full  rounded  crest ;  bill  slender,  narrow  at  base  much 
as  in  Sayornis  f  tail  nearly  even,  of  broad  feathers  ;  tarsus  scarcely  longer 
than  middle  toe  with  claw.  Adult  male :  erectile  crown  and  under  parts 
brilliant  scarlet;  upper  parts  grayish  brown,  darker  on  wings  and  tail. 
Adtdt  female :  upper  parts  brownish  gray;  under  parts  whitish,  breast 
streaked  with  gray ;  belly  tinged  with  yellow,  salmon,  or  red.  Immature 
male :  like  adult  female,  but  with  red  appearing  in  crown  and  on  breast. 
Young :  upper  parts  brownish  g^y,  feathers  edged  with  whitish ;  under 
parts  whitish,  streaked  across  breast,  without  reddish  tinge  on  belly.  A 
rare  melanistic  phase  of  plumage  is  uniform  dark  brown  tinged  in  male 
with  wine  purple  on  crown  and  lower  parts.  Length :  5.50-($.25,  wing  3.20- 
3.40,  tail  2.60-2.80. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  and  Tropical  zones  from  south- 
western Utah  through  southern  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southwestern  Texas, 
southern  California,  and  Lower  California  to  Central  America ;  accidental 
in  Florida. 

Nest,  —  Frail  and  flimsy,  made  of  short  twigs,  cocoons,  down,  plant 
tops  and  fiber,  lined  with  feathers,  wool,  hair,  fur,  or  down,  saddled  on  a 
horizontal  fork  6  to  50  feet  from  the  ground  in  mesquite,  palo  verde,  Cot- 
tonwood, oak,  and  rarely  willow.  Eggs :  2  or  3,  cream  or  buff,  marked  most 
heavily  about  the  larger  end  with  bold  irregular  blotches  and  spots  of 
brown  and  purple. 

Food,  —  insects,  including  grasshoppers  and  small  beetles. 

Of  all  the  rare  Mexican  birds  seen  in  southern  Arizona  and  Texas 
the  vermilion  flycatcher  is  the  gem,  his  brilliant  scarlet  body  glow- 
ing red  even  in  the  dim  twilight.  , 

In  an  *  oak  mott '  of  southern  Texas,  where  w^e  found  jackdaws 
and  scissor- tail  flycatchere,  the  little  P^rocephalvs  was  at  home  the 
last  of  April,  so  he  doubtless  nested  there  too.  One  of  his  favorite 
perches  was  a  dead  oak  twig  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  making  his 
sallies  for  insects  he  swept  out  over  the  flower-covered  field  we  were 
trying  to  photograph,  his  image  in  the  camera  more  beautiful  than 
the  flowera  themselves. 

When  fly  catching  he  often  hovered  over  the  grass  in  the  regula- 
tion flycatcher  way,  but  besides  he  had  a  unique  nuptial  performance 
of  his  own.  When  high  in  the  air  he  would  puff  out  the  red  feath- 
ers of  his  breast  and  hold  himself  up,  twittering  volubly  as  long  as 
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he  could  hover,  then  with  a  fine  ecstasy  come  floating  back  to  the 
field  like  a  ball  of  down. 

His  usual  twitter  was  like  that  of  the  wood  pewee,  a  conversa- 
tional aside.  His  call-notes  w^ere  persistent  and  quite  loud.  For  so 
small  a  flycatcher  he  took  a  surprisingly  distinct  part  in  the  noisy 
jackdaw  and  scissor-tail  chorus. 

GENUS   OBNITHION. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  curyed,  compressed,  almost  without  bristles  ; 
tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 

KEY    TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Smaller  and  browner iznberbe,  p.  265. 

r.Littger  and  grayer ridgTJ«ra3rl,  p.  265. 

472.  Omithion  imberbe  (Sd.).    Bbakdless  Flycatcher. 

Adults,  —  Upper  parts  plain  brownish  gray ;  wings  with  light  edgings ; 
under  parts  grayish  white,  tinged  witli  yellow.  Young :  under  parts  buffy. 
Length :  4.50,  wing  2.10-2.15,  tail  1.70-1.95,  bill  .39-.40. 

Distribution,  — From  lower  Rio  Qrande  Valley  in  Texas  to  Central 
America. 

472a.  O.  i.  ridgwayi  Brewst.    Ridoway  Flycatcher. 

Like  imberbe^  but  larger,  grayer,  and  with  under  parts  almost  or  wholly 
without  yellow.  Length :  4.30-4.80,  wing  2.04-2.28,  tail  1.78-2.02,  bill 
.40-.42. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  Arizona  south  through  western  Mexico  to 
Mazatlan. 

"Mr.  Stephens  found  the  curious  little  bird  at  Tucson.  .  .  .  The 
males  had  a  habit  of  perching  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  haunts,  and  at  sunrise  occasionally  uttered  a  singu- 
lar song  which  Mr.  Stephens  transcribes  as  '  yoopyoop-yoop  eedeedlede^,' 
the  first  half  givep  very  deliberately,  the  remainder  rapidly."  (Ben- 
dire.) 

FAMIL7  ALAUDIDJQ:  LARKS. 

key  to  genera. 

1.  Crown  with  blunt  erectile  crest Alauda,  p.  265. 

1'.  Crown  with  horn-like  tufts  of  black  feathers  .     .       Otocoris,  p.  266. 

GENUS   AIiAUDA. 

[473.]  Alauda  arvensis  Xinn.    Skylark. 

Wing  with  spurious  primary ;  tail  deeply  emarginate ;  tarsus  equal  to 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Adults :  Upper  parts  light  brownish,  streaked  with 
black ;  wings  dusky,  feathers  bordered  with  brown ;  tail  with  outer  feath- 
ers white,  dusky  along  edge  of  inner  web ;  under  parts  and  superciliary 
whitish;  chest  pale  tawny,  streaked;  ear  coverts  brownish,  sometimes 
blackish  along  upper  margin.  Adults  in  winter:  plumage  more  tawny 
and  feathers  of  crown  and  back  with  more  or  less  whitish  margins.  Young : 
tawny,  with  white  margins  to  feathers  of  upper  parts  conspicuous,  marked 
with  a  subterminal  spot  of  brown ;  tertials  widely  bordered  with  buffy, 
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edged  inside  with  dark  brown ;  chest  brownish  huffy,  indistinctly  streaked 
or  spotted  with  tawny. 

Distribution,  —  Europe  and  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  introduced  and 
naturalized  in  Or^on. 

Nest.  —  On  ground  in  meadows  or  open  gfrassy  places.  £ggs :  3  to  6, 
huffy  whitish  or  pale  g^yish  brown,  thickly  speckled  with  brown. 

GENUS   OTOGORIS. 

General  Characters.  —  Crown  with  horn-like  erectile  tufts ;  primaries 
apparently  only  nine ;  tail  nearly  even ;  bill  conoid,  acute ;  tarsus  round 
behind,  in  young  divided  into  plates  on  back ;  hind  claw  equal  to  or  longer 
than  its  toe,  nearly  straight. 

KEY   TO  ADULT   MAL.ES   IN   SUMMER. 


Fig.  343. 

1.  Upper  part&  pale  g^^yish  brown  or  pinkish. 
2.  Upper  parts  uniform  scorched  brown  or  pinkish.     Central  southern 

Arizona adusta,  p.  269. 

2'.  Back  of  neck  pinkish,  contrasting  with  back. 

3.  Throat  usually  white  or  whitish.    To  Utah  in  winter. 

leucolaema  ^  {arcticola  of  Oberholser),  p.  266. 
3'.  Throat  usually  yellowish.    Great  Plains  and  Great  Basin. 
4.  Superciliary  yellow.     Coast  of  Texas    .     .     .     giraudi,  p.  268. 
4'.  Superciliary  white. 

5.  Back  paler.    Western  United  States. 

arenicola'^  {leucdtema  of  Oberholser),  p.  268. 
5'.  Back  darker.     Eastern  United  States    .     .  praticola,  p.  268. 
r.  Upper  parts  dark  brown  and  ruddy  or  pinkish. 
2.  Back  heavily  streaked  with  blackish. 

3.  Back  of  neck  ruddy  brown strigata,  p.  268. 

3'.  Back  of  neck  pinkish merriUi,  p.  269. 

2'.  Back  not  heavily  streaked  with  blackish. 

3.  Back  of  neck  light  ruddy  brown.    Coast  of  California. 

chrysolaema  ^  (actia  of  Oberholser),  p.  268. 

3'.  Back  of  neck  deep  ruddy  brown.    Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 

valleys,  California rubea,  p.  268. 

474a.  Otocoris  aJpestris  leucoladxna  {Coues).  Palud  Horned 
Lark."^ 

Adult  male  in  breeding  plumage.  —  Front  of  crown,  horn-like  tufts,  lores, 

1  Leucoltema  of  authors  (not  of  Coues)  has  been  named  arcticola  by  Mr.  Oberholser. 
(See  Oberholser,  *'  A  Review  of  the  Larks  of  the  Genus  Otocoris,"  Proc.  U.  S.  Aw/. 
Mms..  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  801-884.) 

'  This  should  stand  as  Irucolvma  of  Coues. 

s  Chrysoltema  has  been  restrictp<l  to  Mexico,  and  the  California  coast  bird  referred  to 
this  race  has  been  named  actia  by  Mr.  Oberholser. 

^  This  is  the  saiSe  snbsperieM  as  arrnicola  of  Henshaw.  • 

Otocori*  alpextris  leucaufiptila  Oberholser. 

»d  ; 


Palest  of  American  homed  larks.   Like  Ifucoliema^  but  smaller  and  with  more  uniform 
)er  part«. 
h'strihution.  — Kxtreme  southwestern  Arizona,  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Call- 


upper  part« 
hii 
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cheeks,  and  shield  on  breast  black ;  back  of  head  and  neck,  upper  tail 
coverts,  and  bend  of  wing,  pinkish  cinna- 
mon ;  forehead,  superciliary  stripe,  and  ear 
coverts  white,  eyebrow  usually  yellowish  ; 
throat  yellowish  white ;  rest  of  under  parts 

white,  sides  and  flanks  shaded  with  cinna-  ™  ^,.  «_„.,„  ,,  . 
mon.  Adult  femaU  in  breeding  plumage :  "«-^-  P"^""  Horued  Urk. 
like  adult  male,  but  black  of  head  replaced  by  brownish  and  buffy ;  back 
of  neck,  bend  of  wing,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  cinnamon  without  pinkish 
tinge ;  back  of  neck  narrowly  streaked ;  superciliary  and  eai'  coverts  buffy ; 
sides  and  flanks  streaked  with  dusky.  Adult  male  in  winter  plumage  :  like 
summer  male,  but  upper  parts  more  uniform,  the  brownish  areas  more 
pinkish,  on  back  of  head  and  neck  almost  hidden  by  grayish  tips  to  feath- 
ers ;  superciliary  yellowish  ;  throat  deeper  yellow ;  black  areas  obscured ; 
breast  tinged  with  buff  and  spotted  with  dusky  ;  sides  and  flanks  darker. 
Young :  upper  parts  brownish,  feathers  with  subtenuinal  bar  of  brown  and 
spot  or  bar  of  white  or  buffy ;  superciliary  buffy,  throat  and  sides  of  head 
spotted.  Male :  length  7.50-8.00,  wing  4.30-4.()O,  tail  2.85-: J.2().  Female  : 
wing  4.00-4.20,  tail  2.60-2.80. 

Distribution.  —  (rreat  Plains  and  Qreat  Basin  of  the  United  {States,  south 
in  winter  to  northern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  made  of  fine  hay,  lined  sometimes  with  deer 
hair.  Eggs :  8  or  4,  grayish  or  greenish  marked  variably  with  shades  of 
brown. 

In  following  the  roads  that  lead  on  and  on  through  the  limitless 
stretches  of  brown  barren  plains  in  the  west  the  monotony  of  the 
way  is  often  relieved  by  the  grateful  sight  of  a  little  companion  way- 
farer with  back  colored  to  match  the  soil  and  black  horns  that  set 
off  its  delicate  tints  perching  confidently  b<*side  the  road,  pattering 
fearlessly  along  ahead  of  your  horse,  or  feeding  and  singing  in  the  field 
as  you  pass.  A  quaint  ditty  theirs  is,  but  it  lends  cheer  and  bright- 
ness to  your  journey.  It  is  rendered  with  great  good  heart,  the 
tittle  larks  springing  up  from  the  ground  and  singing  as  they  hold 
themselves  on  fluttering  wings  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  In  the  nest- 
ing season,  they  sing  a  rapturous  love-song,  sometimes  flying  up 
quite  out  of  sight  and  circling  around  in  the  air  for  several  minutes, 
stopping  on  poised  wing  for  an  outpouring  of  song. 

The  larks  cover  so  much  country  that  they  meet  with  varied  con- 

fomia,  and  northeastern  Lower  California  along  the  international  boundary  line,  north 
to  aouthem  Nevada. 

Otocoris  alpegtrix  arcticola  Oberholaer. 

The  type  of  leucoltema  of  Gouea  proving  to  be  a  smaller  and  more  highly  colored  form, 
the  pale  large  form  (the  leucolasma  of  authors)  is  left  without  a  name,  and  Mr.  Ober- 
holser  consequently  calls  it  arcticola. 

Oiororh  alpesiris  enthyniia  Oberholaer. 

Like  O.  a.  areticota,  but  decidedly  smaller,  upper  parts  pcder,  throat  usually  yellow. 

DixtribtUion.  —  Breeds  from  Saskatchewan  to  northern' North  Dakota;  migrates  to 
Colorado  and  Kansas  snd  sometimes  to  Utah  and  Arizona. 

Otoenrig  alprstris  hoyti  Bishop. 

Like  areticoia,  but  upper  parts  darker,  more  nifescent,  and  throat  generally  distinctly 
yellow. 

DistrihuUion.  —  Breeds  in  British  America ;  migrates  to  Nevada,  Utah,  Kansas,  and 
Michigan ;  casually  to  Ohio  and  New  York. 
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ditions,  the  northern  ones  encountering  snow,  and  the  Mexican  ones 
such  intense  desert  heat  that  they  are  sometimes  seen  with  mouths 
open  standing  in  rows  in  the  shade  of  fence  posts  and  weeds. 

474b.  O.  a.  praticola  Hensh.    Prairie  Hornbd  Lark. 

"  Like  leucolcbma  but  darker,  leas  ochraceous  aboye,  the  Baperciliary 
stripe  usually  without  yellow."     (Oberholser.) 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  southern  Canada  to  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas, 
and  from  Maine  to  eastern  Nebraska ;  migrates  to  the  Carolinas  and  Texas ; 
casually  west  to  Colorado  and  Arizona. 

474c.  O.  a.  arenicola  Uensh,    Desert  Horned  Lark. 

Arenicola  and  leucolama  are  identical  forms,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
rediscovery  of  the  type  of  leucdcema.     (See  Oberholser,  pp.  822,  823.) 

474d.  O.  a.  giraudi  Hensk.    Texan  Horned  Lark. 

Upper  parts  grayish  (especially  in  female) ;  male  with  superciliary, 
throat,  and  breast  usually  pale  yellow,  breast  usually  marked  with  g^y- 
ish  brown  in  both  sexes.  Male :  length  (5.50-6.75,  wing  about  3.80-3.85, 
tail  2.00.     Female :  length  5.80-6.00,  wing  about  3.50,  tail  2.35. 

Distribution,  —  Coast  region  of  Texas  and  northeastern  Tamaulipas,  from 
Galveston  Bay  to  the  Rio  Qrande. 

474e.  O.  a.  ohrysolema  ( Wagl.).    Mexican  Horned  Lark.^ 

Upper  parts  ruddy,  more  brownish  in  female ;  nape,  shoulders,  and  rump 
light  ruddy  brown  in  marked  contrast  to  back ;  breast  pure  white,  un- 
marked in  both  sexes.  Male :  length  0.75-7.25,  wing  3.80-4.15,  tail  2.80- 
3.00.     Female :  length  0.50-7.00,  wing  3.75-3.80,  tail  2.70-2.80. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  district  of  California  and  south  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

474f.  O.  a.  rubea  Hensh.    Ruddy  Horned  Lark.^ 

Similar  to  chrt/solcema,  but  smaller  and  brighter  colored ;  whole  upper 
parts  ruddy,  colors  of  nape  merging  into  those  of  back ;  forehead,  super- 
ciliary, and  throat  yellowish ;  sides  marked  with  reddish  brown.  Male : 
length  6.50-7.00,  wing  3.70-4.10,  tail  2.60-2.90.  Female  :  length  6.00-6.50, 
wing  3.50-3.70,  tail  2.:J.'>-2.65. 

Distribution.  —  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  California. 

474g.  O.  a.  strigata  Ilensh.    Streaked  Horned  Lark.^ 

Back  heavily  streaked  with  black  in  sharp  contrast  to  deep  ruddy  nape ; 
under  parts  partly  or  wholly  yellow.  Male  :  lengtli  6.75-7.25,  wing  3.70- 
4.10,  tail  2.70-i).05.  Female:  length  6.25-6.50,  wing  3.(K)-3.85,  taU  2.50- 
2.80. 

0 

1  The  California  bird  has  been  found  to  be  separable  from  chrysoliema  of  Mexico  and 
has  been  named  O.  a.  actia  by  Mr.  Oberholser. 

'  OtocorU  alpratri*  ammophila  Oberholser. 

Like  rubrn^  but  neck  and  back  paler,  less  reddish. 

Distribution.  — In  summer,  the  Moliave  Desert,  north  to  Owens  Valley,  south  to  the 
Mexican  boundary  line. 

*  Otocoris  aljtestris  intfitnris  Townaend.    Island  Hornso  Larr. 

Like  strigaia^  but  without  yellow  tinge  on  under  parts ;  much  darker  than  chryso- 
l(ema^  with  streaks  on  back  sharper,  and  sides  much  darker. 

DistribHtion.  ■—  Tlie  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California. 
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Distribution.  —  Coast  region  from  British  Columbia  south  to  California. 

Nest.  —  In  a  hollow,  on  dry  ground,  usually  frail,  made  of  fine  dead  weeds. 
Eggs :  usually  2  or  3,  dull  greenish  or  g^ay^ish,  marked  over  entire  surface 
with  gray  or  reddish,  heaviest  around  larger  end. 

474h.  O.  a.  adusta  Dwight.    Scorched  Hobned  Lahk.^ 

Pale  like  chrysolcBUiaf  but  upper  parts  uniform  scorched  pink  or  pinkish 
brown.  Male :  wing  4,  tail  2.88,  bill  from  nostril  .36.  Female ;  wing  3.73, 
taU  2.4d,  bill  from  nostrU  .34. 

Distribution.  —  From  central  southern  Arizona,  south  to  Mexico. 

4741.  O.  a,,  merrilli  Dwight.    Dusky  Horned  Lark. 

Similar  to  strigata^  but  larger,  grayer  above,  streaking  of  back  blacker 
and  back  of  neck  pieder,  pinkish  instead  of  ruddy  brown ;  less  yellowish 
below ;  eyebrow  usually  yellowish.  Male :  wing  4.07,  tail  2.80,  bill  from 
nostril  .35.     Female :  wing  3.72,  tail  2..50,  bill  from  nostril  .34. 

Distribution.  —  From  British  Columbia  south  between  the  Cascades  and 
Rocky  Mountains ;  in  winter  to  Nevada  and  California. 

FAMIL7  CORVID2I:  CROWS,  JA7S,  MAGPIBS,  ETC. 

KEY   TO  OEVERA. 

1.  Wing  long  and  pointed. 

2.  Plumage  black Corvus,  p.  279. 

2'.  Plumage  mainly  gray  or  blue. 

3.  Plumage  blue Cyanocephalus,  p.  284. 

3'.  Plumage  gray,  black,  and  white Nucifraga,  p.  282. 

r.  Wing  short  and  rounded. 

2.  Plumage  black  and  white Pica,  p.  269. 

2'.  Plumage  not  black. 

3.  Head  crested Cyanodtta,  p.  271. 

3'.  Head  not  crested. 

4.  Plumage  mainly  gray  or  blue. 

5.  Plumage  gray PerisoreiiB,  p.  277. 

5'.  Plumage  blue Aphelocoma,  p.  274. 

4'.  Plumage  mainly  green  and  black      .     .     .  Xanthoura,  p.  277. 

GENUS   PICA. 

General  Characters.  —  Tail  much  longer  than  wing,  graduated  for  half 
its  length  or  more,  the  feathers  becoming  narrower  toward  tips ;  nostrils 
covered  by  bristles ;  orbits  partly  naked ;  feet  stout. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES- 

1.  Bill  and  naked  skin  around  eye  black     ....    hudBOnica,  p.  270. 
1'.  Bill  and  naked  skin  around  eyes  yellow nuttalli,  p.  271. 

*  Otocori*  nlpestris  occidentalU  (McGall). 

Like  adtuta^  but  much  larger,  and  decidedly  leas  ruddy  above,  nape  more  piDkish, 
back  more  du^y. 

DUtribution.  —  In  mimmer,  central  New  Mexico,  weit  to  central  Arixona;  in  winter 
south  to  Sonera  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  southeast  to  Texas. 

OtocorU  alpestris  aphratta  Oberholser. 

Like  adtutOt  but  back  less  reddish,  back  of  neck  and  bend  of  wing  more  pinkish. 

DistribiUian.  —  Extreme  southeastern  Arixona,  southwestern  New  Mexico,  and  Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila,  and  Durango,  Mexico. 
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4V«.^^  475.  Pica  pica  hudsonica  (Sab.).    Black-billed  Magpib. 

AdtUis.  —  Black,  varied  with  bronzy  iridescence,  except  for  white  belly 
and  wine  patches ;  tail  long  and  graduated ;  bill  and  naked  skin  of  orbitid 
region  Mocib.  Young:  hei^  without  bronzy  gloss.  Length:  17.40-21.7*5, 
wing  7.*iO-8.40,  tail  9.:)()-11.96,  exposed  culraen  1.15-1.42,  tarsus  1,70-1.92. 

Distribution.  —  Resident,  except  perhaps  in  extreme  northern  part  of 
its  rang^,  from  Alaska  and  Hudson  Bay  to  northern  parts  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico ;  and  from  western  Nebraska,  west  to  eastern  slopes  of  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascades. 

Nest.  —  A  mud  cup  lined  witli  rootlets,  grass,  hair,  and  pine  needles, 
.surrounded  by  a  globular  mass  of  coarse  sticks  sometimes  as  big  as  a  bushel 
basket,  placed  usually  '3  to  20  feet  from  the  ground  in  willows,  thorn  bushes, 
buUberry  bushes,  small  oaks,  cottonwoods,  and  pines.  I^ggs :  usually  7, 
grayish,  heavily  and  evenly  blotched  with  brown,  often  almost  hiding  the 
ground  color. 

Food.  —  Small  mammals,  birds,  their  young  and  eggs,  and  crawfish,  but 
mainly  insects,  including  a  destructive  black  cricket,  g^rasshoppers,  grubs, 
and  larv»,  tc^pether  with  some  fruit,  berries,  and  g^en  leaves. 

The  magpie  is  a  feature  of  the  landscape,  whether  seen  in  flight 
as  a  black  air-ship  with  white  side-wheelers  and  long  black  rudder 
moving  against  a  background  of  red  cliffs  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
or  seen  standing  as  a  lay  figure  on  a  stone  wall  in  a  Mormon  village. 
There  is  always  a  freedom  and  largeness  about  his  proceedings. 
Sometimes  he  will  take  wing  so  near  that  you  see  the  green  gloss  on 
his  back,  flying  with  even  water  level  flight  far  and  away  till  he 
becomes  a  black  dot  and  disappears  beyond  your  field  of  vision.  His 
masterful,  positive  character  is  not  lost  even  when  he  goes  squacking 
about  his  daily  business.  Whatever  he  does  or  says  he  claims  the 
attention  of  the  neighborhood,  except  when  he  has  a  secret  to  hide, 
when  he  is  as  silent  and  wary  as  any  wise  parent. 

Like  all  great  talkers  the  magpies  are  fond  of  company  and  where 
one  is  seen  others  are  usually  within  calling  distance.  Their  notes 
have  a  conversational  tone  and  varied  inflections  and  it  seems  small 
wonder  that  they  leani  to  talk  when  kept  in  confinement. 

They  are  keen  observers  and  eager  investigators  of  anything  new 
that  does  not  appear  dangerous.  If  a  line  of  traps  are  set  though 
the  sagebrush  for  small  rodents  and  marked  with  bits  or  cotton  on 
bush  tops,  the  cotton  soon  catches  their  eyes  and  is  promptly  inves- 
tigated. If  some  of  the  traps  have  caught  meadow  mice  they  are 
carried  off  to  a  convenient  place,  the  mice  eaten  and  the  traps  left  — 
sometimes  causing  a  slight  luipleasantness  between  magpie  and 
mammalogist.  In  cases  where  the  birds  are  common  they  take  up 
the  traps  so  systematically  that  the  collector  has  to  leave  his  line 
unmarked  or  devise  a  method  obscure  enough  to  escape  their  keen 
eyes.  A  flock  of  six  or  eight  once  came  to  examine  into  the  blankets 
of  a  naturalist  sleeping  on  a  haycock.  Several  of  them  lit  on  his  head 
and  one  was  so  absorbed  in  its  explorations  that  the  awakenetl  col- 
lector caught  it  in  his  hand. 
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The  birds  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  have 
been  found  living  largely  on  dead  fish  at  Lake  Winnemucca,  Nevada, 
feeding  with  the  chickens  in  Utah,  and  during  deep  snows  in  Ore- 
gon keeping  their  toes  warm  by  spending  a  large  share  of  their  time 
perched  on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules. 

476.  Pica  nuttalli  Aud.    Yellow-billkd  Maofib. 

Similar  to  the  P,  p.  hudsonica^  but  smaller  and  with  bill  and  naked 
skin  back  of  eye  bright  yellow.  Length :  1<>-18,  wing  7.20-7.70,  tail  9.30- 
10.30,  exposed  onlroen  1.04-1.17,  tarsus  l.($:^-1.8U. 

Dittribution.  —  Resident  in  California  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains from  Sacramento  Valley  south  to  about  latitude  84^,  locally  distrib- 
uted. 

Nest. — Similar  to  that  of  kudsonica^  with  the  addition  of  cow  manure 
and  inner  bark  of  the  cottonwood ;  placed  in  oaks,  sycamores,  cotton- 
woods,  and  willows,  usually  30  to  (50  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs :  about 
7,  like  those  of  the  black-billed,  but  a  trifle  smaller  and  with  a  more  green- 
ish tinge. 

Food,  —  Grasshoppers,  ants,  worms,  gn^ubs,  offal,  carrion,  seeds,  and  waste 
grain. 

In  a  restricted  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  in 
California  some  of  the  yellow -billed  magpies  are  still  left,  but  they 
are  so  much  in  evidence  and  afford  such  a  tempting  target  that  the 
days  of  the  little  band  are  probably  numbered.  In  June,  1900,  in 
the  grain  and  oak  fields  of  the  SieiTa  foothills  we  counted  nineteen 
of  the  splendid  fellows  flying  about  in  one  meadow  near  the  mouth  of 
a  low  canyon.  They  arc  tame  and  familiar  if  their  suspicions  are 
not  aroused,  but  let  a  man  appear  with  a  gun  and  they  are  over  the 
treetops  and  away. 

They  are  as  bold,  as  shy,  and  as  garrulous  as  their  black-billed 
cousins  across  the  range.  Half  a  dozen  in  a  tree  of  over-ripe  figs 
reminds  one  of  the  chatter  of  an  afternoon  tea. 

GENUS  OYANOCITTA. 

General  Characters,  —  Conspicuously  crested ;  nostrils  concealed ;  wings 
and  tail  about  equal,  rounded  ;  hind  claw  equaling  or  exceeding  its  toe  in 
length. 

KKY  TO   8PBGIE8. 

1.  Under  parts  whitish criBtata,  p.  271. 

r.  Under  parts  blue. 
2.  With  white  spot  over  eye. 

3.  Belly  pale  blue     .    '. diademata,  p.  273. 

3'.  Belly  dark  blue annectens,  p.  273. 

2'.  Without  white  spot  over  eye. 

3.  Under  parts  dark  blue    .' stelleri,  p.  272. 

3'.Under  parts  light  blue frontalia,  p.  273. 

477.  Cyajiooitta  oristata  (Linn.).    Bluk  Jay. 

Adults.  —  Crest  and  back  light  purplish  blue ;  wings  and  tail  blue, 
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barred  vHth  block  ;  throat  gray  or  pnrpUah  white  ;  middle  of  faresat  and 
■ides  grayUh  or  brownieh,  belly 
white  ;  white  on  outer  toil  feath- 
er an  inch  or  more  deep.  Young  ; 
gimilor,  but  colors  duller.  I^ag&t 
11.00-12.50,  wing  5.0O-6.70,  tml 
5.05-5.10,  eipowd  culmen  .93- 
1.0«. 

DiitTibation.  —  Breeds  in  eaat- 
em  North  America  from  about 

latitDde  52°  Muth  U>  Florida,  and 

from  the  Atlantia  west  iii  eastam 

Fig.  SIS.    Bin.  J.,-  ^^SemS"'"''^'"^'  ""* 

NeM.  —  Usually  in  trees,  of  Cer.  in  oraharda  about  honses,  made  lai^y 

of  dried  twigs  and  rootlets.    Eggs :  3  to  6,  pale  olive,  greenish,  or  buffy, 

iparaelv  spatted  with  brown. 

Food.  —  Lai^ly  maat ;  also  emu,  grain,  beetles,  graashoppeis,  and  cat- 
erpillan. 

Observers  Id  the  western  parts  of  KaQsas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  know  the  spirited  eastern  blue  jay.  In 
voice  and  guaeral  babita  be  resembles  his  vestern  relatives,  though 
perhaps  more  awake  to  the  advantages  to  be  bad  from  human 
neighborhood  when  snon  covers  the  acorns  and  nuts  on  which  he 

478.  Cyanooitta  stelleri  (Gmd.).    Stellek  Jat. 

Adutu.  —  Fori  parti  of  body  dull  UadcUh,  ohanging  to  pale  blue  on 
lower  back  and  belly;  wings  and  tail  purplish  blue,  barred  with  black. 
Young:  similar,  bat  duller  ;  wioj;  bara  faint  or  wanting.  Lfnglh  :  12-13, 
wiwf  6.5.>-t!.20,  tail  a.3(M(.a5,  bill  ,«M.l8. 

DialribtUion.  —  Bendent  in  Tisnsition  and  Canadian  zones  from  Cook 


Inlet  sonth  along-  coast  to  Monl«rey,  California,  ai 

Ntsl.  —  25  to  5U  feet  from  the  ground,  usnally  in  firs,  but  sometimes 
other  trees,  vines,  and  bushes,  made  of  twigs,  moss,  and  dry  grass,  ce- 
meuted  with  mud  and  lined  with  fine  roots.  Eggs:  :'i  tc  'i,  pale  blaish 
gfreen,  spotled  or  blotctied  over  whole  surface  with  brown  and  lavender, 
thickest  about  the  larger  end. 

Fooi^.  —  In  winter  Isrgely  pine  seeds,  though  almost  anythii^  is  eaten. 

Tlierc  arc  many  handsome  blue-jays,  but  atelUri  in  its  numerous 
forms,  with  its  blue  body  nud  high  crest,  is  one  of  the  lords  of  its 
race,  fittingly  associated  with  the  noblest  forests  of  the  west. 

The  Steller  Jay  (utellert)  may  be  found  at  Cloud  Cap  Inn  on  Mt. 
Hood,  feeding  with  the  Clark  crows  and  Oregon  jays,  and  gives  a 
toucli  of  color  to  the  solemn  redwood  forests  of  California  as  well 
as  the  dark.  Jungle-like  woods  of  ihe  Puget  Sound  country.  The 
blue-fronted  {atdUH  frontalis)  enlivens  the  forests  of  the  Sierra, 
while  the  long-cresti'd  {ttelleri  dtademata)  lives  in  the  southern 
Rocky  Mountains,  wandering  about  In  the  mountain  ranges  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  pine  forests  of  Arizona.    At  Cloudcroft,  New  Mexico, 
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LONG-CRESTED  JAY 
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it  gleans  from  abandoned  camps,  and  in  Arizona,  though  resident 
up  to  10,000  feet,  is  often  seen  on  the  high  rail  fences  built  to  keep 
range  cattle  within  bounds. 

Chaek-ahf  chack-ah,  chack-ak,  chock,  the  jay  squalls,  jerking  his 
tail  and  dashing  about,  soaring  down  with  short  wings  wide-spread, 
lighting  on  the  side  of  a  tree  to  inspect  the  cracks  in  the  bark,  or 
dropping  to  the  ground  to  hunt  for  fallen  mast. 

In  flight  the  crest  is  sometimes  lowered  almost  to  the  horizontal, 
but,  as  a  small  Arizona  observer  noted,  ••  when  they  holler  they 
stick  that  right  straight  up."  This  '  hollering '  includes  a  squeal 
which  is  so  close  to  that  of  the  red- tailed  hawk  as  to  be  a  gooci  test 
to  the  ear  of  the  observer. 

478a.  C  8-  frontalis  (Bidgw.).    Blue-fronted  Jay.^ 

Adults.  —  Fore  parts  of  body  brownish  slate,  with  blue  tinge  to  crest  and 
blue  streaks  on  forehead ;  wings  and  tail  dark  blue,  barred ;  rump  and 
under  parts  dull  turquoise.  Length :  11.75-18.00,  wing  5.50-^.10,  tail  5.10- 
5.75,  exposed  culnien  1.00-1.20. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  coast  ranges  and  Si<*rra  Nftvoilft  ^f  Cidifnriiiii 
and  western  Nevada,  from  Fort  Crook  south  to  northern  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  Like  that  of  stelleri  usually  in  firs,  cedars,  and  pines,  but  some- 
times in  snowsheds  and  natural  cavities  in  trees  and  stubs,  from  4  to  50 
feet  from  the  ground.     Eggs :  8  to  5,  like  those  of  stelleri. 

Food.  —  Acorns,  pine  seeds,  and  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter. 

478b.  C.  s.  diademata  {Bonap.).    Long-crebted  Jat. 

Like  C  s.  annectens,  but  wh{^  spot  over  eye  alwat/s  conspicuous  and 
*frfi"^<ffy  nnjQrfh'''ad  whitish ;  black  of  head  in  sharp  contrast  to  gray  of 
back ;  chest  bluish  ;  blue  of  belly  and  rump  dull  turquoise  as  \\\  frontalis. 
Length:  11.75-13.75,  wing  5.().'>-0.40,  tail  5.25-6.25,  exposed  culmen  1.03- 
1.14. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  in  the  south- 
ern Rocky  Mountains  from  southern  Wyoming  south  to  Zacatecas,  Mex- 
ico, west  to  Uintah  Mountains,  Utah,  and  high  mountains  of  Arizona. 

Nest.  —  Similar  to  that  of  stelleri,  usually  in  small  bushy  pines  or  other 
conifers  8  to  15  feet  from  the  g^und.  £ggs  .*  3  to  6,  similar  to  those  of 
stelleri. 

Food.  —  Partly  grasshoppers  and  pine  seeds. 

• 
478c.  C.  8.  annectens  (Baird).    Black-headed  Jat. 

Head  black,  back  slaty,  bine  of  under  parts  dark  as  in  stelleri ;  streaks 
on  forehead  bluish  white,  8omet\meB  indistinct ;  small  white  spot  omr  eye. 

Remarks.  —  The  black-headed  has  the  general  body  colors  of  the  Steller 
jay,  with  the  eye  spot  and  streaks  approaching  those  of  the  long-crested. 
Length:  12-50-13.75,  wing  5.90-6.(J0,  tail  5.80-6.65,  exposed  culmen  .97- 
1.08. 


»tr{ct4>d :  head  darker  than  back,  back 


>  CyanocUta  stelleri  carbonacea  Orlnnell. 

like  frontalis,  but  darker,  frontal  blue  spots  reatr{ct4>d  ;  head  darke>  than  back,  back 
warm  slate  gray. 

Dittribution.  — frnflt  nf  <^'^"''^'""Ti  Monteray  County,  north  t-O  Oregon;  Oregon  west 
to  Cascades,  including  east  slope  of  Cascades.    {The  Condor,  ii.  127  ;  iv.  41.) 
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Distribution,  —  Resident  in  Canadian  zone  in  British  Colambia  and  the 
northern  Rocky  Monntain  region,  south  to  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and 
from  Wyoming  west  to  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington. 

N€»t,  —  As  described  by  Ridgway,  base  of  coarse  fir  sticks  with  mud 
bowl  lined  with  fine  wiry  roots,  saddled  on  a  horizontal  branch,  15  feet 
from  the  ground,  containing  8  eggs,  similar  to  those  of  stelleri. 

GhENUS  APHELOCOMA. 

General  Characters.  —  Head  not  crested,  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe 
with  claw. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Tail  shorter  than  wing. 

2.  Tail  5.50  or  less douchi,  p.  276. 

2'.  Tail  more  than  5.50 arlzonas,  p.  270. 

r.  Tail  longer  than  wing.  ■ 
2.  Back  slaty  gray.    East  of  Sierra  Nevada .    .  woodhouseii,  p.  274. 
2'.  Back  brown. 
3.  Sides  of  head  blackish.    Sierra  Nevada  to  Pacific. 

californica,  p.  275. 
ly.  Sides  of  head  blue. 

4.  Upper  parts,  except  back,  bright  blue. 

5.  Chest  broadly  streaked  with  white     .     .     .  cyanotis,  p.  274. 
5'.  Chest  obsoletely  streaked  with  grayish  .     .      tezana,  p.  275. 
4'.  Upper  parts,  except  back,  dark  purplish  blue. 

insularis,  p.  270. 

480.  Aphelocoma  woodhouseii  {Baird):    Woodhouse  Jat. 

Upper  parts  dull  blue  except  for  slate  gray  hack  and  scapulars ;  under 
parts  gray  except  for  blue  tail  and  under  tail  coverts,  and  throat,  which  is 
whitish  streaked  with  dark  gray.  Young  :  back  darker  than  in  young  of 
californica  ;  under  parts  dark  gray  instead  of  white.  Length  :  1 1.50-12.75, 
wing  4.70-5.35,  tail  5.20-0.20,  bill  .D3.-1.00. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone  from  southeastern  Ore- 
gon south  along  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  northern  Mexico,  and 
east  to  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Texas. 

Nest.  —  Found  at  Prescott,  Arizona,  a  small,  slight  platform  of  sticks 
lined  with  fine  roots  and  horsehair,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  btish 
about  5  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs :  3  to  (>,  pale  green,  sparingly  flecked 
over  the  whole  surface  with  in-egular  brown  and  lavender  markings, 
usually  heaviest  about  the  larger  end. 

Food.  —  Varied,  including  insects,  acorns,  and  pine  nuts. 

The  habits  of  the  Woodhouse  jay  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Cali- 
fornia jay  (see  p.  275).     • 

480.1.  Aphelocoma  cyanotis  Ridgw.    Blie-eaked  Jay. 

Head,  wings,  and  tail,  bright  blue ;  back  dark  slaty  brown^  washed  with 
blue ;  sides  of  head  blue  like  top  of  head  ;  under  parts  light  grayish  blue, 
broadly  streaked  with  white  ;  lower  part  of  breast  brownish  gray,  changing 
to  white  on  belly.  Length  (skin) :  11.50,  wing  5.40,  tail  5.70,  exposed  cul- 
men  .05. 

Distribution.  —  Mexican  tablelands  north  casually  to  Sutton  Connty, 
Texas. 
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^esi,  —  A  loosely  constrncted  mass  of  thorn  brush  lined  with  finer  mate- 
rials. Eggs:  greenish  blue,  heavily  spotted  with  brown  and  lavender, 
especially  at  larger  end. 

480.2.  Aphelocoma  texana  Ridgw.    Texan  Jay. 

Like  cyanotis^  but  white  superciliary  more,  distinct,  under  parts  paler  and 
browner  gray,  lower  throat  and  chest  with  obsolete  g^yish  streaks  instead 
of  blue  streaks.  • 

Remarks.  —  Texana  difiFers  from  woodhouseii  in  obsolete  streakings  of 
chest,  paler,  browner  breast,  and  white  under  tail  coverts. 

IMstribution.  —  Southeastern  Texas,  from  Concho  and  Kerr  counties  west 
to  the  Davis  Mountains. 

r 

481.  Aphelocoma  calif ornica  (Vig.).    California  Jay. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  blue  except  for  brownish  back  and  scapulars ; 
under  parts  white  except  for  bluish  streaking  on  throat  and  partial  blue 
and  brownish  necklace ;  white  superciliary  clearly  defined ;  sides  of  head 
^  '  blackish.  Young :  head  only  tinged  with  blue,  nearly  uniform  with  brown- 
ish back ;  throat  white,  unstreaked ;  chest  washed  with  brownish  gray ;  belly 
whitish.    Length  :  11. ,50- 12.25,  wing  4.70-5.20,  tail  5.45-6.10,  bill  .87-1.03. 

Remarks.  —  Calif  ornica  and  woodhouseii  are  easily  told  apart,  as  ca/t- 
f  ornica  is  whitish  instead  of  brownish  gray  below,  and  brown  instead  of 
gravish  on  back. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  region  from  the  Columbia  River  southward, 
including  both  slopes  of  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada,  to  northern  Lower 
•  California. 

Nest.  —  Interlaced  twigs,  mixed  sometimes  with  moss,  stubble,  and  grass, 
surrounding  an  inner  nest  of  fine  roots  sometimes  mixed  with  horsehair ; 
f  placed  usually  in  low  bushes,  but  also  in  trees  3  to  30  feet  from  the  gfround, 

generally  not  far  from  water.  JSggs :  3  to  (5,  huffy  or  green,  varying 
greatly  in  shade,  the  huffy  ones  spotted  and  blotched  with  brown,  the 
green  with  markings  generally  scattered  over  the  entire  surface. 

Fo%d.  —  Bird's  eggs,  insects,  acorns,  pine  nuts,  wild  fruits,  and  berries ; 

also,  about  settlements,  hens'  eggs  a,nd  grain. 

• 

In  coming  dqwn  the  Sierra  Nevada  you  sometimes  find  that  the 
I  range  of  the  blue-fronted  is  overlapped  by  that  of  the  California  jay ; 

but  in  the  main  you  see  the  dark-crested  frontalis  sailing  down 
from  the  fir-tops,  and  hear  the  light -colored,  flat-headed  California 
jays  squacking  through  the  digger  pines  and  chaparral  of  the  low 
country,  where  the  valley  quail  has  replaced  the  mountain  quail. 
*Blue  squackers'  the  birds  are  called  locally,  and  the  name  seems 
most  appropriate  when  the  hot  thick  air  over  the  oaks  and  chaparral 
^  is  vibrating  with  their  cries.    The  Aphelocoma  voice  differs  strikingly 

from  that  of  frontalis,  having  a  flat  tone  anji  being  uttered  with  un- 
seemly haste.  Its  notes  vary  greatly  in  expression  and  are  so  em- 
phatic and  often  peremptory  that  one  cannot  doubt  that  something 
important  is  being  said.  A  favorite  cry,  used  apparently  to  rouse 
attention,  is  a  (|uirk  ''  qv  ay -quay-quay  quay-quay -quay -quay ."  An- 
otlier  still  more  emphatic  one  is  boy'-ee  boy'-ee,  while  an  inquiring 
quay-kci'f  is  often  heaixl.     Sometimes  when  a  jay  flies  down  to  a 
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compaDion  it  gives  its  qv/hy-qaay-quay-quay-quay  and  is  answered  by 
a  high  keyed  queep-qtieep-queep-queep  —  however  that  may  be  inter- 
preted. 

481.1.  Apheloooma  insularis  Hetish.    Samta  Cruz  Jay. 

Upper  parts  dark  pnrplish  bine  except  for  dark  brown  back  and  scapu- 
lars; breast  and  sides  brownish,  under  tail  coverts  bine.  Length:  11.50- 
12.2.5,  wing  5.20-5.30,  tail  6.a>-6.25,  bill  1.15-i:.30. 

Distribution,  —  ^S^nt^  ^TUa  Ifllf '\dj  sonthem  California. 

482.  Aphelocoma  sieberii  arizonsB  Ridgw,    Arizona  Jat. 

Upper  parts  dull  blue,  grayish  on  back,  and  sometimes  brownish  between 
shoulaers ;  under  parts  grayish  white,  sometimes  brownish  or  buify  g^y ; 
tail  decidedly  rounded.  Length:  11.50-13.00,  wing  0.10-6.50,  tail  5.05- 
6.10. 

Remarks.  —  This  and  couchi  are  the  only  United  States  members  of  the 
genus  Aphelocoma  with  wings  longer  than  tail. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone  from  southern  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  south  to  northern  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 

Nest.  —  In  oaks,  12  to  80  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  sticks  and  root- 
lets, sometimes  lined  with  horsehair.  Eggs :  4  to  7,  glossy  green,  un- 
spotted. 

Food.  —  Largely  acorns ;  but  also  grasshoppers  and  other  insects,  wild 
fruits  and  seeds. 

The  Arizona  jay  is  an  abundant  resident  of  the  live-oak  belt  of 
the  Chiricahua,  Huachuca,  Santa  Catalina,  and  some  of  the  other 
Arizona  mountains,  from  an  altitude  of  from  3000  to  7000  feet.  In 
severe  winter  weather  the  jays  sometimes  come  about  houses,  and 
can  be  attracted  by  bones  or  meat  hung  on  trees.  Altliough  their 
principal  food  is  acoms,  when  they  are  out  of  season  the  birds  de- 
pend largely  on  grass,  seeds,  grubs,  beetles,  young  birds,  and  eggs. 
In  habits,  Mr.  Scott  says,  the  jays  are  as  terrestrial  as  crows. 

Aphelocoma  couchi  (Baird).    Couch  Jay. 

Adults.  —  Back  and  scapulars  dull  grayish  blue ;  rest  of  upper  parts  and 
sides  of  head  bright  azure  blue ;  throat  dull  white ;  breast  brownish  gray ; 
belly  and  under  tail  coverta  pure  white.  Length:  11.50,  wing  5.80-5.1K), 
tail  5.30-5.40,  graduated  for  about  .30,  bill  1.05-1.10. 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  Mexico,  extending  to  western  Texas  in  the  Chisos 
Mountains. 

Nest.  —  Made  of  sticks,  lined  with  rootlets.     Eggs  :  4,  robin*s-egg  blue. 

In  the  Chisos  Mountains,  Texas,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Fuertes,  and  Mr. 
Oberholser  found  the  Couch  jay.  which  was  previously  known  only 
in  Mexico,  common  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  oaks  and  junipers  to 
the  top  of  the  range.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the  shady  gulches 
near  water.  Like  most  other  jays,  though  noisy  and  conspicuous, 
it  was  shy  and  suspicious.  During  the  first  half  of  June  old  and 
young  were  flying  together,  busily  catching  and  eating  the  large  cica- 
das that  swarmed  in  the  oaks. 
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aSNUB   XAHTHOnaA. 

483.  Xanthoura  luxuoBa  glaucesceiis  Bidgw.    Qheen  Jat. 

Adails.  —  Throat  and  udes  of  head  jet  black,  in  sharp  contrast  to  pale 
green  or  ifelloviah  green  of  under  p^ts;  top  of  bead  and  malat  streak 
blnUh  pnrple,  with  touob  nf  white  on  forehead ;  raat  of  upper  parta  bluish 
green,  usuuly  eitemiTely  tinged  with  pale  blue  ;  tiul  with  middle  feathers 
bluish  green,  onter  feathers  pale  yellow.  Young:  similar,  but  duller,  head 
greenish  blue  instead  at  purple  ;  upper  parts  apple  greeu  without  bluish 
tinge;  under  parts  buJfy,  faintly  tinged  with  green.  Length;  11-12,  wing 
4.40-4J*0,  tail  o.l0-5.8a 

Distribulion.  —  From  Valley  of  the  Lower  Rio  Oraude  in  Texas  south  to 
Vera  Cnu  and  Pueblo. 

Nat.  —  Concealed  in  thioketa,  made  of  thorny  twigs  sparingly  lined  with 
rootlets,  moss,  grass,  and  hair.  JCggs :  nsnally  4,  grayish,  greenish,  or 
buffy,  marked  with  lilac  and  brown,  massed  around  the  laiger  end. 

OSITUS  PERIBOREUB. 

General  Characleri.  —  Head  not  crested ;  plumage  soft,  full,  and  loose  ; 
bill  short  and  wide  at  base,  noatiils  exposed  ;  wings  and  tail  abont  eqoal, 
tail  graduated. 

1.  Whole  top  of  head  white capitalla,  p.  277. 

1'-  Top  of  head  black  except  for  vhits  forehead. 

2.  Back  brownish obsciuuB,  p.  278. 

2'.  Back  gray.    East  of  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges  .  .  grlsetu,  p.  27U. 

464&.  Ferisoreus  canadensis  oapitalis  Ridgie.    Rockv  Moun- 
tain Jav. 

Adalla,  ■ —  Top  of  head  white  ehadinjc  to  dark  pay  on  back  of  neck;  rest 
of  upper  pans  light  alate 
gray ;  tail  tipped  with  white  ; 
throat  whitish  ;  rest  of  under 
parts  brouim'iih  grai/.  Young: 
top  of  bead  duu  white,  tinged 
with  grayish  brown.  Length : 
11.25-13.00,  wing  5.«)-tl.30, 
tail  -..ai-e.:!),  bill  .07-1.08. 

DuCri'&ution.  —  From  Brit- 
ish America  south  to  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  the 
Rocky  Honntain  regions. 

Nest,  —  As  described  by 
Dr.  Brewer,  of  pine  twigs 
holding  a  compactly  woven 

inner  nest   of  stems,  plant  '"S*  ^*'* 

fibers,  feathers,  hark,  and  down,  placed  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  » 
pina  40  feet  from  the  ground,  containing  3  eggs,  grayish  white  blotched 
with  purplish  brown,  in  two,  only  around  the  larger  end,  in  one,  over  the 
entire  egg. 

Food.  —  Meat,  insects,  acorns,  and  whatever  offers. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  jay,  llku  the  other  species  of  the  PerUoreut 
gcaus,  is  notoriously  a  camp  bird.   Aa  it  lives  all  the  year  in  the  deep 
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coniferous  forests  where  it  is  rarely  shot  at.  it  seems  to  regard  the  few 
campers  who  come  to  ita  preserves  as  fellow  foresters  wlio  should 
naturally  share  their  living  with  it.  The  jnys  have  been  known  to 
carry  these  reprehensible  socialistic  sentiments  so  far  as  to  fly  down 
on  the  carcass  of  a  deer  which  a  man  was  skinning.  At  such  a  time 
Hr.  Anthony  has  had  them  light  on  his  head  and  back,  uttering  a 
low,  plaintive  cry.  In  the  Yellowstoue  National  Park,  where  no  shoot- 
ing is  allowed,  a  band  of  the  big  Huffy  birds  came  trooping  Into  Mr. 
Bailey's  camp  to  breakfast  with  him  every  morning.  Once  they 
came  before  the  camp  was  awake  imd  flew  around  calling  and  scold- 
ing as  if  angry  that  the  people  were  not  up.  One  bird  dropped 
Boftly  down  on  the  blankets  of  one  of  the  party  and,  while  the  man 
held  his  breath  and  looked  at  it  out  of  one  eye.  sat  there  calmly 
glancing  around  for  breakfast. 
486.  Ferisoreus  obsourus  BiWpw.    Obkroh  Jav. 

Adults.  —  Lik«  P.  c.  capilatit.  liut  white  onig  on  farehead  :  top  of  head 
lad  back  of  neck  blackish,  and  rait 
of  upper  parts  browtiish  jn^y ; 
feathers  of  back  »itb  white  shaft 
streaks  :  tail  odIv  slightly  if  at  all 
tipped  with  wliite  ;  under  parts 
white.  Young:  dull  sooty  brown, 
darkest  on  head,  browner  below. 
Length  :  l),5fJ-11.00,  wing  5.1.^-5.75. 
tail  h:>a-^X*\  bill  .tH-.»9. 

Diilrihiaion.  —  Resident  in  highar 
mountains  of  nortliem  Califoruia. 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  part  of 
BritUh  Columbia. 

Nesl.  —  Outside    of    inUrlaced 
twigs,   dry   grass,   tree  moss,   and 
plant  fibers  ;  inside  dark  tree  moss ; 
STg.  W7.  Dlaced  usually  in  a  high  bushy  fir. 

Eggs  .-  i  or  ,").  pearl  gray  or  green- 
ish gray,  spotted  witli  lavender  and  gray. 

The  Oregon  and  Rocky  Mountain  Jays  are  alike  in  habits.  The 
Oregon  bird  is  found  in  numbers  on  Mt.  Hood.  About  Govcmraent 
Camp  n  band  of  the  jays  vi-idted  Mr.  Bailey's  camp,  and  the  men 
ainuse<l  themsi-lves  at  the  jays'  expense  by  throwing  soggy  pancakes 
to  them.  The  birds  could  nut  fly  off  with  tlie  heavy  cakes,  but  con- 
sidered them  such  unwonted  delicacies  that  they  would  drag  them 
Around  over  the  ground  worrying  off  pieces  to  fly  iiwiiy  with. 

At  Cloud  Cap  Inn  the  Oregon  jays  come  to  the  house  for  fixxi  and 
water,  and  when  I  was  tlicre  were  so  tame  tlutt  by  coaxing  them 
with  a  plate  of  meat  1  was  able  to  photograph  them  only  four  feet 
away.  The  voices  of  the  jays  were  heanl  around  the  log  house  from 
morning  till  night.     Their  notc-s  were  pl(-B,siintly  varied.     One  call 
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was  remarkably  like  the  chirp  of  a  robin.  Another  of  the'  common- 
est was  a  weak  and  rather  complaining  cry  repeated  several  times. 
A  sharply  contrasting  one  was  a  pure,  clear  whistle  of  one  note  fol- 
lowed by  a  three-syllabled  call  something  like  ka-we'-ah.  The  regular 
rallying  cry  was  still  different,  a  loud  and  striking  two-syllabled  ka- 
tehee. 

At  the  Inn  the  birds  spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  storing  food. 
Observers  who  are  in  the  woods  in  winter  should  try  to  find  if  such 
stores  are  utilized. 

F.  O.  griseus  Ridgw.    Gray  Jat. 

Similar  to  the  Oregon  jay,  but  decidedly  larger  except  for  feet,  and 
mnch  grayer ;  back  dark  gray  instead  of  brown,  and  under  parts  grayish 
white  instead  of  brownish  white. 

Distribution.  —  From  British  Colnnibia  south  to  northern  California  east 
of  the  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges. 

GENUS  COKVUS.  

^^- —        BB^£^ 

General    Characters,  —  Wing   9   or 


more ;    long  and   pointed ;    tail  mucl 

shorter   tlian   wing;    bill   compressed. 

mnch  higher  than  broad  ;  nasal  bris-  '"^SSS 

ties  about  half  as  long  as  bill;  feet  ^: 

stout.  Fig.  348. 

KEY  TO  SPKCIES. 

1.  Feathers  of  neck  gray  or  white  at  base. 

2.  Feathers  of  neck  pure  white  at  base    .     .     .  cryptoleucus,  p.  280. 
2'.  Feathers  of  neck  dull  gray  at  base. 

i\.  Bill  larger,  tarsus  stouter.     Washington    .     .  principalis,  p.  280. 

iV.  Bill  smaller,  tarsus  more  slender sinuatus,  p.  279. 

r.  Feathers  of  neck  not  gray  or  white  at  base. 

2.  Wing  10.05.    Sitka  to  Oregon oaurinus,  p.  282. 

2.  Wing  12.15 americanus,  p.  281. 

486.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus  (WagL).    American  Raven. 

Black,  entire  plumage  glossed  with  lustrous  purplish,  tinged  with  dull 
greenish  on  belly ;  feathers  of  throat  lanceolate,  distinct  from  one  another ; 
feathers  of  neck  dull  gray  at  base ;  nasal  tufts  covering  more  than  basal 
half  of  upper  mandible.  ^  Length :  21.50-20.00,  wing  15.10-18.00,  tail  1>-11, 
exposed  culmen  2.40-8.0.5. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  from  upper  border  of  arid  Tropical  to  Alpine 
zone  in  the  western  United  States  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  from  Canada  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  Usually  on  cliffs,  a  mass  of  well-interlaced  sticks  lined  with 
Cottonwood  bark,  moss,  cattle  hair,  and  wool.  Eggs :  5  to  7,  pea  green, 
olive,  or  drab,  usually  profusely  spotted  and  blotched  with  shades  of 
brown,  lavender,  and  drab. 

Food.  —  Principally  carrion,  dead  fish  and  irogs,  varied  with  rodents, 
mussels,  grasshoppers,  large  black  crickets,  and  worms. 

Where  tall,  bare  cliffs  rise  from  the  valleys  and  deep,  steep-walled 
can3'()ns  cut  into  the  mountain  ranges,  the  honrse  croaking  of  the 
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ravens  echoes  back  from  cliff  and  wall.  The  higher  and  more  inac- 
cessible the  cliff  and  the  more  barren  and  deserted  the  valley  below 
the  better  suited  are  the  ravens  and  the  more  freely  do  they  soar 
and  croak,  flying  singly  or  in  pairs,  up  and  down  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff  with  a  spirited  wildness  that  harmonizes  well  with  their 
background.  Suspicious,  wary  pirates  they  are,  always  on  the  de- 
fensive to  evade  attack,  keeping  well  out  of  rifle  range  of  man, 
and  often  forced  to  mount  to  almost  invisible  heights  to  avoid  mob- 
bing attacks  from  small  birds  that  seem  to  have  permanent  wrongs 
to  avenge. 

They  descend  to  lake  and  river  shores  for  dead  fish  or  whatever 
the  waves  wash  up  in  the  way  of  food,  make  a  few  meals  from  a 
dead  sheep,  feast  on  what  is  left  when  a  hunter  dresses  a  deer,  and 
are  accused  of  helping  out  their  varied  bill  of  fare  with  eggs  and 
young  from  any  birds*  nest  that  comes  handy.  Their  own  nests, 
placed  in  a  niche  half  way  up  some  perpendicular  cliff,  usually  bids 
defiance  to  all  enemies.  Ybrnon  Bailet. 

486a.  C.  c.  principalis  Bidgw.    Northbrn  Ravem. 

Like  the  American  raven ,  but  larger,  with  larger  and  heavier  bill ;  tarsna 
shorter  and  stonter ;  more  of  upper  part  concealed  by  feathering  of  thighs. 
Length:  22.00-26.50,  wing  16.50-18.00,  taU  9.20-10.50,  exposed  cnlmen 
2.65-;3.45. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  North  America  from  Greenland  west  to  Alaska, 
south  to  Washington,  northern  Michig-an,  New  York,  and  Maine,  and  south 
in  the  mountains  to  North  Carolina. 

Nest.  —  On  cliffs  and  in  trees,  made  of  sticks  lined  with  seaweed,  f^^ranes, 
mosses,  or  hair.  Eggs :  4  to  6,  gpreenish  or  drab,  usually  profusely  blotched 
and  spotted  with  browns,  drab,  and  lavender. 

Food.  —  Largely  fish  offal  and  refuse  ;  also  clams,  and  eggs  and  young 
of  waterfowl. 

The  northern  raven  resembles  the  American  in  general  habits  and 
call-notes,  and  is  usually  most  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Indian  camps  on  the  seashore  or  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  in 
the  interior. 

487.  Corvus  crsrptoleucus  Couch.    Whitk-nbcked  Raven. 

Black,  upper  parts  glossed  with  purplish  ;  feathers  of  neck  pure  white  at 
base,  nasal  tufts  covering  more  than  basal  half  of  upper  mandible.  Length : 
18.75-21.00,  wing  13.10-14.25,  taU  7.50-8.60,  exposed  culmen  2.00-2.35. 

Distribution.  —  Mamly  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  Texas  to  southern  Cali> 
fornia,  and  from  western  Kansas  and  southern  Colorado  south  through 
northern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Poorly  made,  usually  of  thorny  twigs  lined  with  yucca  fibers, 
deer  hair,  rabbit  fur,  bark,  grass,  or  moss ;  placed  only  7  to  20  feet  from 
the  g^und,  often  in  a  yucca  top.  Eggs :  3  to  8,  green,  with  longitudinal 
marks  of  gray,  brown,  and  lavender,  sometimes  partly  hidden  by  brown 
spots  and  blotches. 

Food.  —  Principally  animal  matter,  including  cicadas ;  also  refuse  grain. 
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The  white-necked  raven  is  a  typical  bird  of  the  hot  Lower  Sono- 
ran  deserts,  where  it  seems  permanently  associated  with  tall  yuccas, 
juicy-fruited  cactus,  and  the  thousand  thorny  things  of  the  half- 
barren  valleys.  Half  crow  and  half  raven  in  size,  voice,  and  habits, 
cryptoleucua  is  still  readily  distinguished  from  either  by  both  size 
and  voice.  Social  in  disposition,  the  birds  gather  in  crow -like  flocks 
in  winter  and  feed  about  stockyards  and  corrals  and  even  in  city 
streets,  where  they  are  surprisingly  tame  considering  their  shyness 
outside.  Even  in  the  breeding  season  they  are  often  seen  in  small 
companies  on  the  mesas  foraging  for  food  or  mobbing  a  pair  of  the 
big,  hoarse- voiced  sinuatus  which  have  inadvertently  entered  their 
domain.  But  more  commonly  they  are  seen  in  pairs  flying  low  over 
the  cactus  and  yucca  tops. 

So  partial  are  they  to  the  tall  bayoneted  yuccas  for  nesting  sites 
that  in  western  Texas  few  of  these  tree -like  growths  that  have 
reached  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  have  escaped  bearing  one  or 
more  loads  of  sticks.  Vernon  Bailet. 

488.  CorvTis  americanus  Attd.    American  Crow.^ 

Black,  whole  plumage  glossed  \irith  violet,  more  strongly  on  upper  parts ; 
feathers  of  throat  short,  blended.  Length:  17-21,  wing  11. 0(>-13.2r),  tail 
6.90-8.00,  exposed  culmen  1.80-2.05. 

Distribution.  —  North  American  continent,  except  extreme  arctic  re- 
gions, and  Florida  in  summer ;  south  to  northern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  trees,  bulky,  of  sticks,  weed  stalks,  and  other  coarse  ma- 
terials, lined  with  roots,  grass,  leaves,  straw,  wool,  or  hair.  Eggs :  4  to  8, 
from  pale  bluish  green  to  olive  green  or  olive  buff,  with  irregular  spots 
or  blotches  in  gfrays  and  browns. 

Food.  —  Mice,  rabbits,  gophers,  egg^  and  young  of  other  birds,  grasshop- 
pers, weevils,  cutworms,  and  many  injurious  insects ;  also  grain  and  fruit. 

The  crow  excites  interest  from  many  points  of  view.  As  an  in- 
dividual his  droll  originality  and  keen  intelligence  attract  the  bird 
student,  as  a  social  animal  his  famous  roosts  are  a  seven  days*  won- 
der to  his  neighbors,  while  as  an  economic  problem  at  his  name 
friends  and  foes  rise  in  clamor.  His  roosts  sometimes  number  a 
population  of  300,000,  when  his  importance  as  a  seed-planter  may 
be  well  appreciated.  But  the  economic  point  at  issue  in  discussing 
him  is,  does  he  eat  more  grubs  than  corn?  Professor  Beal's  con- 
clusions, based  on  the  examination  of  large  numbers  of  crow  stom- 
achs, are  that  "  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  the 
crow  probably  does  more  good  than  harm,  at  least  when  ordinary 
precautions  are  taken  to  protect  newly  planted  corn  and  young 
poultry  against  his  depredations."    The  best  way  to  protect  com- 

1  Corvtu  americanus  hetperit  Ridgw.    CAuroRHiA  Crow. 
Smaller  than  aniericaniu^  with  relatively  smaller  and  more  slender  bill. 
Distribution.  —  From  Pu^t  Sound  to  northern  Mexico  and  eaat  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   (Ridgway'a  Manual  of  North  American  Birdii  p.  382.) 
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fields  is  to  soak  some  corn  iu  tar  ami  scalier  it  on  the  borders  of  the 
Itetd  subject  to  tbeir  attacks,  A  fi-w  quarts  of  corn  used  in  tlHa 
WBj  vill  protect  a  Held  of  eight  or  ten  acrea.  This  is  worth  while 
because  o(  the  oraouni  of  good  the  crow  does  by  destroying  insect 
pests  anil  Held  mice,  rohliits.  and  other  harmful  rodents. 
469-  Corvua  caurinus  Balrd.    Noktbwbht  Crow. 

Block,  upper  parts  gluned  «ith  dull  vioUt.  Length  :  10-17,  wing  lU.IO- 
n.5l>,  tail  u.MO-7.(IO,  e.poBeil  oulmeii  l.HO-l.BO. 

RrmaTkt.  —  1\e    northweat  crow  itiffers   from    the  American  crow  in 

Ditlribalion.  —  Coast  diatricta  from  Sitka  to  Oregon. 

Nttl,  —  In  a  crotch,  10  to  IM  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  fine  stick* 
and  mad.  lined  with  cedar  bark.  Eggi:  luuallj  4  or  i),  like  thoae  of 
nfflfricuNiu,  but  Btnaller. 

Food.  —  Mussels,  fish,  and  berries. 

On  the  Makah  Indian  Itcscrvation  at  Nenh  Bay  near  Cape  Flat- 
tery I  was  much  Impressed  by  the  sight  of  these  small  crows  fear- 
lessly walking  or  (lying  about  on  llie  beach  among  the  long-beaked 
boats  of  the  Indians,  where  they  picked  up  dead  fish  and  refuse 
with  the  Hssiiraiicc  uf  chickens  or  pampered  pets.  They  are  said  to 
contend  with  the  dogs  for  possession  of  the  refuse  fish  on  the  beach, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  t«  carry  off  tish  from  poles  on  the  housetops 
where  tlie  Indians  have  left  them  to  dry.  Their  good  ofHces  as 
scavengers  are  especially  appreciated  about  sahnon  canneries  and 
rivers  when  the  salmon  are  running, 

QENUS   NUCIPBAQA. 

Subgenus  FicJcorrus, 

491,  Hucifrae^  columbiana  (Ili/a.)-    Clarkr  Ndicbackkr. 

Kill  oylindrioal.  nostrils  cmicfnlvd  by  h  tiift  nf  featheni ;  wingg  long  and 
pointed,  foldinf-  to  tbe  end  of 
tail ;  Uil  little  over  half  ae  long 
BB  wing :  taraua  shorter  than 
middle  toe  and  claw;  clawa 
Urge,  sharp,  and  mncb  curved. 

Adt^ts.  —  Bodj' ash  gray,  whiter 
on  forehead  and  chin ;  wings 
bW'k.  witli  white  patch  on  sec- 
ondariea:  tail  with  middle  feath- 
ers black,  outer  ones  white. 
Ytmng:  similar,  but  colors  duller 
and  upper  parts  brownish  gray; 
under  p.irts  brownish  ash  indis- 
tinctly barred.  Ltnglh:  12-13, 
wing  7,I0-S-1W,  tail  .■.,10-}.4C. 
Uislrihulion.  —  Breeds  in  Cana- 
y^  ^1  dian  and  Hndsonian  zones  in  the 

nionntninouB    ports    of    western 
North  America  ft«m  Alaska  south  to  New  Meiieo  and  Ariiona.  and  from 
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the  Black  Hills  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  rocky  Mountuns  to  the  Pacific. 
Casual  from  Dakota  through  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 

Nest,  —  In  evergreens  H  to  40  feet  from  the  ground,  composed  of  twigs 
and  white  sage,  bound  together  by  strips  of  inner  bark,  lined  with  fine 
strips  of  bark,  grasses,  and  pine  needles.  Eggs :  Z  to  5,  pale  green,  mi- 
nutely and  sparingly  marked  with  brown,  gray,  and  lavender,  either  most 
heavily  around  the  larger  end,  evenly  distributed,  or  with  the  lower  half 
unspotted. 

Food.  —  In  winter,  seeds  of  conifers ;  at  other  seasons,  berries,  lupine 
seeds,  insect  larvie,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  and  the  destructive 
black  cricket.     The  young  are  fed  on  hulled  pine  seeds. 

What  an  independent,  positive  cliarac^ter  the  nutcracker  is!  In  the 
mountains  the  sound  of  his  rattling  kafr'r,  kar'fr,  as  he  comes 
flying  in  with  strong,  free  flight,  leading  a  black  and  white  liveried 
band  through  the  treetops,  always  stirs  the  blood  with  memories 
and  anticipations,  for  he  is  associated  with  the  mountain -tops,  where 
the  conies  bleat  and  the  glacial  streams  flow  only  when  the  sun  is  (Vrft^^.t^  "Pcv^^ 
high.  (;v  Acvt\\  vvc""^' 

Living  mainly  on  the  crests  of  the  ranges,  the  birds  fly  to  the  ?  -( t  -  '  1 
high  peaks  to  get  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  when  warmed  go  for 
food  and  water  to  lower  slopes.  Their  method  of  getting  down  is 
startling  at  flrst  sight.  Launching  out  from  a  peak  with  bill  pointed 
downward  and  wings  closed  they  drop  like  a  bullet  for  a  thousand 
feet  to  the  brook  where  they  wish  to  drink.  Sometimes  they  make 
the  descent  at  one  long  swoop,  at  other  times  in  a  series  of  pitches, 
each  time  checking  their  fall  by  opening  their  wings  and  letting 
themselves  curve  upwanl  before  the  next  straight  drop.  They  fall 
with  such  a  high  rate  of  speed  that  when  they  open  their  wings 
there  is  an  explosive  burst  which  echoes  from  the  canyon  walls. 

On  Mt.  Hood  the  nutcrackers  stay  with  the  Oregon  jays  around 
Cloud  Cap  Inn,  under  the  peak.  On  Mt.  Shasta  a  few  of  them  come 
into  the  fir  belt  as  low  as  575()  feet,  but  while  we  were  there  the 
majority  we  saw  were  with  the  alpine  hemlocks  and  the  dwarf  pines 
of  timberline,  from  7750  to  8300  feet.  They  ate  green  caterpillars 
in  the  hemlocks  and  caught  grasshoppers  on  the  neighboring  rocky 
slopes.  In  places  they  arc  seen  flying  alx>ut  among  the  dwarf  pines 
carrying  the  cones  in  their  bills  to  branches  where  they  can  get  at 
the  seeds  by  hammering  off  the  scales.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  fall 
they  feed  largely  on  the  seeds  of  Pinu«  monticola,  and  at  such  times 
their  movements  are  irregular,  depending  on  the  supply  of  pine 
cones.  When  feeding  it  is  aniui>ing  to  watch  them.  As  yon  walk 
idong  the  edge  of  the  timber  a  flash  of  white  and  the  sound  of  flap- 
ping wings  overhead  call  your  attention  in  time  to  see  the  bird 
light  with  a  jet  of  the  tail  and  a  jerk  of  the  wings  on  a  terminal 
cIusUt  of  cones.      lie  hardly  gets  his  balance  so   that   his  figure 
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resumes  its  trim  form  before  he  starts,  his  tail  flips  up,  and  a  cone 
loosened  by  his  foot  goes  to  the  ground  with  a  rattling  thump.  And 
so  he  keeps  it  up,  till  you  know  when  you  are  in  his  neighborhood 
by  the  sound  of  cones  hitting  the  ground.  In  Idaho,  Dr.  Merrill 
found  the  abundance  of  the  nutcrackers  was  coincident  with  that  of 
the  crossbills,  the  presence  of  both  birds  being  dependent  on  the  food 
supply. 

On  San  Francisco  Mountain,  Dr.  Mcarns  found  the  birds  breeding 
while  the  mountains  were  still  covered  with  snow. 

OENU8    CYANOCEPHALU8. 

492.  Gyanocephalus  cyanocephalus  {Wied,),    Pikon  Jat. 

Head  not  crested ;  bill  cylindrical ;  nostrils  exposed ;  tall  nearly  square, 
much  shorter  than  wings;  feet  stout,  claws  large,  strong,  and  much 
curved.  Adults :  almost  uniform  grayish  blue,  brightest  on  head  ;  throat 
with  white  streaks.  Young ;  dull  grayish  blue,  lighter  beneath.  Length : 
10.00-11.75,  wing  5.70-0.00,  tail  4.80-4.85. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  piflon  belt  in  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition 
zones  in  the  plateau  regions  of  western  North  America  from  southern 
British  Columbia  south  to  Lower  California  and  northern  Mexico,  and 
from  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills  west  to  the  Pacific ;  casually  to  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.     Migrates  from  the  northern  part  of  its  rangfe. 

Nest,  —  Deep,  bulky,  compact,  made  of  twigs  or  sagebrush,  lined  with 
plant  and  tree  fibers,  rootlets,  and  grass ;  placed  usually  in  piAons  or  juni- 
pers 5  to  12  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs  :  3  to  5,  bluish  white,  sometimes 
covered  with  minute  specks,  at  others  wreathed  around  the  larger  end 
with  coarse  spots. 

Food.  —  Juniper  berries,  pifion  nuts,  grain,  and  insects,  especially  grass- 
hoppers. 

The  pifion  jays  are  so  inseparably  associated  with  the  pifion 
pines  that  you  can  no  more  think  of  them  without  mental  visions  of 
sage-covered  foothills  spotU»d  with  junipers  and  piiions,  than  you 
can  think  of  these  dwarf  forests  of  the  desert  ranges  of  the  Great 
Basin  country  without  calling  up  images  of  straggling  flocks  of 
short-tailed  birds  flapping  along  with  crow-like  flight  and  a  weird, 
crow -like  caw'  ca-w'. 

The  nut  pine  furnishes  a  great  part  of  their  food,  and  only  in  the 
juniper  and  yellow  pine  country  of  eastern  Oregon  are  they  found 
stniyiug  far  beyond  its  range. 

They  are  eminently  social  birds,  sometimes  even  breeding  in  colo- 
nies, and  after  the  breeding  season  gathering  in  flocks  of  several  hun- 
dreds. A  flock  often  seems  to  have  no  end,  reaching  for  miles  as 
the  birds  scatter  out  and  straggle  noisily  along  through  the  trees. 
At  other  times  they  fly  in  close  Ixxlies,  rising  and  wheeling  like 
blackbirds  and  settling  down  together  to  pick  grain  in  a  stubble 
field.  Veunon  Bailev. 
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<3ENVS   5TURNDS. 
[483.]   StumUS  vulgaris  Linn.     Starunc. 

I'Hniaries  tea,  lint  Rnt  qniU  miuuta  ;  hm  straight.  Dasat  fentliers  erect  or 
incliaed  backwnrd  ;  noiitriU  with  oonspienons  uasnl  scale.  Adulls  in  «uni- 
mer :  K'<'*By  greeniiih  cir  purpliiili  blnok,  speokled  with  bnffy  hrowii  and 
whitish;  wing  nnd  tail  feathers  largely  edged  with  brownish  buff;  bill 
jellow.  Aduiti  in  winlfT :  upper  parts  l^ht  brown ;  nndar  parts  whitish, 
spatting  otteD  so  congpicnonB  as  to  obncnre  the  underiying  g;t«en  and 
purple.     Length .-  ISili-SM,  wing  5.00-5.10,  tail  i.tlO-a.lK),  bill  .115-1,00, 

Vistribution.  —  Gurape  and  Asia ;  accidental  in  Greenland.  Introduced 
about  Now  York  citj  ai *  "      "      '    " 

IVfst.  —  In  holes  in  ti 
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..tjji\/iaii    2.  Tail  feathers  stiff  and  pointed. 
)tWiy/Bfi,  Dohchonyx,  p 

Fig.  aw.     2'.  Tail  feathers  normal.  (ig.  361. 

a.  Four  outer  primaries  cut  ont  .     .     Callothras,  p.  2S8. 

'.  Primaries  noriDul Motothrus,  p.  2S7. 


2.  Tail  feathers  stiff  and  pointed. 

Sturnella,  p.  202. 
2'.  Tail  feathers  not  stiff  and  pointed. 


i.  Claws  of  dde  toes  reachinf;  beyond  middle  toe  ; 
males  in  summer  blnck  with  yellow  heiids. 

ZantbocepbaluB,  p.  2$r'. 
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5'.  Claws  of  side  toes  not  reaching  beyond  middle  toe. 

6i  Side  claws  not  reaching  to  end  of  middle  toe ;  summer  males 
glossy  blue  black ScolecophagUB,  p.  2()9. 


6'-  Side  claws  reaching  to  end  of  middle  toe ; 
males  with  red  shoulder  patches. 

Agelaius,  p.  289. 

GEKUS  DOIiICHONYX. 


Fig.  357. 


494.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (Linn.).    Bobounk. 

Bill  conic-acute,  cutting  edges  bent  in ;  tail  shorter  than  wing,  with 
stiffened  acute  feathers ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  feet  stout,  tarsus  shorter 
than  middle  toe  and  claw ;  claws  all  very  large.  Adult  male  in  ttpring : 
under  parts  wholly  black ;  upper  parts  black,  with  cream  or  huffy  brown 
patch  on  hind  neck,  light  streaking  on  wing  and  fore  parts  of  back,  gray- 
ish scapulars,  and  white  hind  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts.  Adult 
female :  ground  color  yellowish  brown,  paler  and  plain  on  under  parts 


> 

^ 
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Fig.  358. 


except  for  blackish  streaks  on  flanks ;  heavily  streaked  on  upper  parts ; 
crown  with  huffy  brown  median  stripe.  Adidt  male  in  fall  and  winter : 
similar  to  adult  female,  but  streaking  of  upper  parts  blacker.  Young^ 
first  fall  and  uunter  :  like  adult  female.  Young  ^  first  plumage :  like  adult 
female  but  more  huffy,  with  necklace  of  faint  duskv  spots ;  flank  streaks 
obsolete.  MaU :  length  (skins)  6.:J0-7.40,  wing  3.r/»-4.(K),  tail  2.47-2.70, 
bill  .58-.fi9.  Female :  length  (skins)  aOO-e.fj.j,  wing  3.:J5-3.53,  tail  2..31- 
2.54,  bill  .oj-.fll. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  zone  in  open  prairies  and  cleared 
districts  from  Assiniboia  south  through  the  middle  states,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  west  to  Idaho  and  eastern  Nevada ;  migrates  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

Nest.  —  In  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  made  of  dried  weed  stems 
and  grasses.  Eggs:  5  to  7.  from  gray  to  reddish  brown,  irregularly  spot- 
ted and  blotched  with  browns  and  purples. 

Food.  —  Insects,  including  gras.snoppers,  locusts,  weevils,  and  caterpil- 
lars ;  also  rice,  oats,  and  weed  seed. 

The  bobolink  seems  to  be  gradually  si)reading  westwanl,  and 
wherever  it  coes  adds  another  rare  song  bird  to  the  country.  '  Robert 
o*  Lincoln  '  is  a  rollicking,  joyous  fellow,  his  song  bubbling  up  from 
a  well  of  good  spirits.  Xo  eastern  orchard  or  meadow  seems  quite 
complete  without  him  and  May  is  not  May  until  he  has  come. 
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GENUS  MOIjOTHBUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  short,  stoat,  conic,  about  two  thirds  as  long  as 
head,  broad  ridg^  running;  well  up  on  forehead ;  wings  moderate  or  long 
and  pointed ;  tail  Sorter  than  wings,  even,  or  a  little  rounded ;  feet  strong ; 
tarsus  not  shorter  than  middle  toe  with  claw. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Length  (male)  6.60-7.65 ater,  p.  287. 

r.  Length  (male)  6.00-7.10.     Texas  and  Aiizona  obscuniB,  p.  288. 

495.  Molothrus  ater  (fio(/«/.).    Cowbird. 

Adttit  maU».  —  Head,  neck,  and  chest  uniform  brown ;  rest  of  plumage 
glossy  black  with  green  and  purple  reflections. 
Adult  female :  smaller    than   male,    streaked 

brownish  gray,  darker  above,  lighter  on  throat.  

Young  male :  upper  parta  dull  grayish  brown  „.     jj-g 

or  dark  brown,   feathers  bordered   with  pale 

bufPy  or  grayish  browu  and  whitish ;  under  parts  broadly  streaked  with 

brownish,  dull  buffy,  or  whitish.      Young  female :  like  young  male,  but 

paler,  under  parts  mainly  dull  buffy,  streaked  with  grayish  brown.    Male  : 

length  (skins)  6.(K)-7.tw,  wing  4.15-4.56,  tail  2.7(M.15,  bill  .68-.77.   Female  : 

length  (skins)  6.10-7.10.  wing  3.68-4.12,  Uil  2.48-2.77,  biU  .6(>-.07. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  British  America  south  throughout  the 
United  States,  breeding  west  to  eastern  Oregon ;  migprating  to  eastern 
Mexico.     Less  common  in  the  western  part  of  its  range. 

Eggs.  —  Deposited,  usiually  singly,  in  nests  of  other  birds,  8  to  12,  whit- 
ish, whole  surface  covered  with  brown  specks  and  blotches,  usually  heaviest 
about  the  larger  end. 

Food.  —  Mainly  noxious  weed  seed  and  insects,  with  a  small  amount  of 
grain. 

•'  •  Buffalo  bird'  used  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  the  cowbird  on  the 
Plains,  and  Major  Bendire  says  that  in  the  prairie  states  now  '  one 
will  rarely  see  a  bunch  of  cattle  without  an  attendant  flock  of  cow- 
birds,  who  i)erch  on  their  backs,  searching  for  parasites.'  This 
occupation  is  not  interrupted  by  the  ordinary  cares  of  family  life, 
for  the  CQwbird  builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  foists  its  oflFspring 
upon  its  neighbors. 

*•  Probably  the  historic  cause  for  this  remarkable  habit  would  give 
us  more  charity  for  the  bird,  but  it  does  such  violence  to  the  one 
redeerainj?  instinct  of  the  h) west  types  of  man  and  beast,  that  it  is 
hard  not  to  reganl  the  bird  with  unqualified  aversion.  Not  only  is 
it  entirely  lacking  in  the  maternal  but  in  the  conjugal  instincts,  for 
it  practices  polyandry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male  cowbird  is 
poly  «ramous.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
female  cowbird  is  that  she  takes  pains  to  place  her  eggs  where  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  hatched.  Major  Bendire  gives  a  list  of  ninety- 
one  binls  in  whose  nests  she  has  been  known  to  leave  her  egirs  ;  but 
though   this  includes  woodpeckers,    flycatchers,  orioles,   thrushes, 
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sparrows,  vireos,  wrens,  and  warblers,  tlie  birds  most  frequently 
imposed  upon  are  so  small  that  the  cowbird's  big,  crowding  nestling 
will  be  the  one  to  survive  when  it  is  a  question  of  size  and  resisting 
power."    (Birds  of  Village  arid  Field.) 

495a.  M.  a.  obscurus  {GtneL).    Dwarf  Cowbiko. 

Similar  to  M.  ater,  but  smaller.  Male :  length  (skiiis)  6.00-7.10,  wing 
3.7iMi.lO,  tail  2.4;]-2.8T, bill  .62-.70.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.61-6.30, 
wing  3.37-3.70,  tail  2.27-2.62,  bill  .55-.62. 

Distribution.  —  Brcteds  from  southern  Texas  to  southwestern  Arizona, 
and  south  to  Lower  California  and  Mexico. 

Fggs.  —  Deposited  in  nests  of  other  birds,  similar  to  those  of  M.  ater. 

GSNUS   CALLOTHRU8. 

496.  Callothrus  robu8tu8( Co^.).    Red-eted  Cowbird. 

Bill  shorter  than  head,  stout,  conical,  distinctly  ridg^ed,  upper  outline 
slightly  curved ;  neck  with  soft,  dense,  erectile  ruff ;  four  outer  primaries 
witli  inner  webs  curiously  sinuated  and  emaiginated.  Adult  male:  iris 
bright  red ;  body  and  erectile  ruff  black,  with  soft  bronzy  luster  ;  wings 
and  tail  glossed  with  bluish,  greenish,  and  purplish.  Adult  female :  dull 
black,  somewhat  glossed  with  bluish  green ;  neck  ruffs  much  smaller  than 
in  male.  Young  male  :  sooty  black,  under  parts  with  feathers  edged  with 
paler.  Young  female :  paler  and  grayer  than  young  male.  Male :  length 
(skins)  7.75-8.'8(),  wing  4.4<3-4.73,  tail  2.9S-:}.24,  bill  .88-.<)4.  Female: 
length  (skins)  0.5O-8.10,  wing  3.84-4.1(*>,  tail  2.52-2.94,  bill  .78-.84. 

Jh'stribution.  —  Breeds  from  southern  Texas  south  through  eastern  Mex- 
ico to  Central  America ;  migrates  to  Panama. 

Eggs.  —  Deposited  in  nests  of  other  birds,  usually  4,  pale  bluish  gfreen, 
unspotted. 

On  the  coast  prairies  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas  the  red- 
eyed  cowbird  may  be  seen  on  the  roadside  fences.  His  strikingly 
red  eyes  and  handsome  glossy  black  coat  mark  him  at  a  glance  from 
the  other  cowbirds,  and  when  he  raises  his  neck  ruff  he  seems  indeed 
a  distinguished  personage. 

GENUS   XANTHOCEPHAIiUB. 

497.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus  (Bonap.),    Yellow- 

headed  Btj^ckbikd. 

Bill  decidedly  shorter  than  head,  its  depth  through  base  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  exposed  culmen  ;  culmen  straight,  flattened  ;  sexes  dif- 
ferent in  size ;  wing  long  and  pointed  ;  tarsus  nearly  one  fourth  as  long 
as  wing ;  claws  large,  lateral  ones  reaching  beyond  base  of  middle  one. 
Adult  male  in  summer :  black  except  for  yellow  or  orange  of  head,  throat, 
and  chest,  and  white  patch  on  wings.  Adult  male  in  winter:  similar,  but 
yellow  of  top  of  head  obscured  by  brownish  tips  to  feathers.  Adult 
female :  brownish,  throat  and  chest  dull  yellowish,  breast  mixed  with 
white.  Young  male  in  first  winter :  similar  to  female,  but  larger  and  deeper 
colored.  Male:  length  (skins)  S.(K)-l().10,  wing  5.32-5.78,  tail  3.«(M.27, 
bill  .S:l-.tH).  Female:  length  (skins)  7.r)(>-S.:J0,  wing  4.i];S-4.(>4,  tail  3.10- 
3.45,  bill  .77-.s:5. 

Distribution.  —  Western  North  America  from  British  Columbia  and  llud- 
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son  Bay.  soutli  across  Mexican  tablelands  and  east  to  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
and  Texas ;  casually  to  Ontario  and  the  eastern  United  States. 

Nest.  —  Fastened  to  tale  stems- or  rushes  10  to  80  inches  above  the 
water  of  a  marsh,  m^uie  of  coarse  marsh  grasses,  tales,  reeds,  and  rushes, 
woven  together  and  lined  with  finer  grasses.  Eggs :  S  to  o,  from  grayish 
to  greenish  white,  profusely  and  evenly  blotched  and  speckled  with 
browns  and  grays. 

Food.  —  Small  seeds,  such  as  wild  rice,  and,  in  cultivated  districts,  occa- 
sionally com,  oata,  and  wheat ;  but  mainly  insects,  especially  grasshoppers 
and  locusts,  together  with  their  eggs  and  larvse. 

From  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  sloughs  and  tule  marshes  thp 
yellow-headed  blackbirds  scatter  out  and  wander  over  the  whole  of 
the  western  plains  country,  appearing  in  flocks  with  grackles,  red- 
wings, or  covvbirds  in  the  characteristic  hordes  of  the  fall  migration, 
or  in  flocks  by  themselves  in  fields  and  meadows,  along  the  road- 
sides, often  in  barnyards  and  corrals,  and  sometimes  in  city  streets, 
flocks  with  pompous,  yellow-caped  males  strutting  about  among 
the  dull-colored  females  and  young,  talking  in  harsh,  guttural  tones. 

Noisy  at  all  times,  they  are  doubly  so  on  the  breeding  grounds, 
where  they  try  to  sing,  and  their  hoarse  voices  come  up  from  the 
tule  borders  like  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  creaking  of  unoiled  gates. 

As  the  young  are  leaving  the  nests  in  July,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  flocks  of  old  males  away  in  the  hills  by  themselves,  taking  a 
vacation  after  their  arduous  duties ;  but  usually  the  fall  flocks  are 
made  up  of  both  sexes  and  young.  Vernon  Bailey. 

GENUS  AGEIiAIUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  shorter  than  head,  stout  at  base,  deeper 
than  broad,  high  and  flattened  on  forehead,  broadly  parting  the  feathers, 
rapidly  tapering  to  acute  point ;  wings  pointed,  tail  even  or  rounded ; 
claws  small,  lateral  ones  scarcely  reaching  to  base  of  middle  one ;  sexes 
different  in  size. 

KEY   TO  ADULT   MALES. 

1.  Wing  with  middle  coverts  black  at  tips  .     .     .     californlcUB,  p.  201. 
r.  Wing  with  middle  coverts  buflfy,  brownish,  or  white  at  tips. 
2.  Smaller. 

3.  Females  lighter,  huffy  tints  prevailing  on  upper  parts.     Southern 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico BonorlenBig,  p.  21K). 

3'.  Females  darker,  huffy  tints. not  prevailing  on  upper  parts. 

4.  Winter  females  with  little  if  any  rusty  on  upper  parts.     Great 
Basin  district  to  southern  California     .     .     neutrailiB,  p.  201. 
4'.  Winter  females  with  rusty  on  upper  parts.     Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, west  of  Cascades  and  Sierr^  Nevada     .     tricolor,  p.  292. 
2'.  Larger. 

3.  Bill  relatively  shorter  and  thicker.     Manitoba  to  Mexico. 

fortis,  p.  291. 
3'.  Bill  relatively  longer  and  more  slender. 

4.  Wings  longer.     Northwest  coast  district  CaurinUB,  p.  291. 
4'.  Wings  shorter.     Eastern  United  States  to  base  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains     phcBniceuB,  p.  290. 
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498.  Agelaius  phoenioeuB  (Iinn.).    Rbd-winoed  I 

Aduit   male    in   breediag  planiage.  —  Black  except    for  red   aad   buify 
brown  or  whitish  shonlder  patches.    Adait  naU  in  minler:  like  aaminer 
,  r  taale,  bat  buff  of  wii^  corerts 

-^  '  /      ~  deeper  and  scapaUn  and  iuter- 

gcapulaiB     edited    with     raster. 
Adait  /emaie  in  Itrttding  plum- 
age: plnnm^  of  harsh  texture 
cotupared  with  the  ailky  plum- 
''    Hge  of  the  male;  atreoked,  top 
/    of  head  dark  brown,  with  buffy 
median    crown    Htripe    nnd    sn- 
'     perciliary;    nape  and  fore  part 
of    back   daik    brown,    lifrhtly 
marked  with   buif;  ;   ahooidere 
faintly  tin|;ed  with  red ;  Dnder 
parts  whitish,  heavily  streaked 
with  dark  brown ;  throat  Tari- 
ng. 3B0.  ably  tinfred  with  creamy,  baff, 
or    pinkish.      Adult  /emaU    tn 
leinler:  Ujchter  markings  of  upper  parts  more  conspicuoiu,  nnder  parts 
tinired  with  baffy.      Immature  niu^e  :   eunletteB  ilecked  with  black  and 
Tarying  from  orange  to  red ;  black  of  plumage  obscured  by  haaTv  maty 
and  buffy  edgings  above,  and  light  aehy  or  brownish  tips  balov.      I'dur^  .- 
like  adult  female,  but  throat,  superciliary,  and  malar  stripes  yellowidi ; 
gronnd  color  of  under  parts  pale  buffy  or  yellowish  with  narrow  dusky 
Streaks.    Male:  length  (skins)  ^. lO-thlJO,   wing  4.!>S-4.{)5,  tail  3.4»-3.78, 
biU  J^1.00.     Female  :  length  (skins)  6.80-7.45,  wing  3.75-4.00,  tail  2.76- 
3.(H,bUl.(W-.30. 

Diuribatioit.  —  Eastern  North  America  to  Rocky  Monntsins. 
Neat-  —  Attached  to  upright  stems  of  sedges  or  reeds,  or  to  branches  of 
hushes  or  small  trees  in  marshes  or  swamps  ;  made  compactly  of  dried 
grasses,     t^gjfs  :  '-i  to  .~i,  pate  bluish,  varying  to  olive,  marked  with  black, 
brown,  or  purplish  gmy,  usually  with  pen  lines  and  blot^ihes. 
Food.  —  Injurioas  insects,  grain,  and  weed  seed. 

Id  the  semi  arid  parts  of  tbe  west  where  a  bit  of  marsh  is  the  one 
grceo  acre  when  the  liills  aud  valleys  have  turned  brown  in  sum- 
mer, the  marsh  birds  have  a  peculiar  charm.  The  red-win^,  with 
bis  black  coat  and  the  gleam  of  keen  red  from  his  epaulettes,  is  a 
strong  note  in  the  landscape,  but  best  of  all  is  his  Outc-likc  o-ka-tte. 
with  its  cool  Eu^^stions  of  marsh  grass  aod  cat-lails. 

498a.  A.  p.  BonoiiensiB  Sldgm.    .Sonobah  Ret>-wino. 

Like  A,  phanireai,  but  smaller  i  female  much  lighter,  buffg  linti  prtvail- 
ing  on  uppgr  parit :  throat  pinkish,  streaking  of  under  parts  maoh  duller 
and  less  striking;  bill  thicker.  Mnlr:  leD<:th  (skins)  S,li>-I).8r>,  wing 
4.S0-5.0!),  tail  :!.:!K-3.1I8,  bUI  .89-1.00.  Frmalt:  length  (skins)  6.SO-7.8U, 
wing  188-4,  ir>.  biU  ,70-.84. 

'  Aftlalut  phiniifriH  rte/auiiiili  StiKm.    Vm  Csm  ftaihwuia,    ( TSr  .(  ut,  niv.  W.) 

wlBUrj  adult  Ismik  lifihler  colored. 

OWr^taMon.  —  Coaat  diitrtct  at  hnrFr  Rio  Oranda  Valley  Jd  Tnu,  ud  KHitli  to  Coats 
Koa.    <IUdgwaj'(  Birdi  e/ A-orlh  nn-l  .Vhldlt  America,  it  X!5.) 
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Distribution.  —  From  the  Lower  Colorado  Valley  in  soathem  California 
and  Arizona  south  to  Tepic,  western  Mexico. 

At  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  red-wings  have  been  seen  eating  a  tree- 
worm  which  was  a  pest  at  the  time. 

498d.  A.  p.  fortis  Ridgw.    Thick-billed  Red-wino. 

Like  A.  phatniceus,  "  but  decidedly  larger,  with  bill  relatively  much 
shorter  and  thicker ;  adult  females,  adult  male  in  winter,  and  immature 
males  similar  in  coloration  to  the  same  of  ^.  p.  sonoriensis^  but  distin- 
guished bv  very  different  measurements."  (Ridgway.)  Male :  length 
(skins)  8.35-9.50,  wing  4.86-5.21,  tail  3.48-4.15,  bill  .78-1.04.  depth  of  bill 
at  base  .50-.59.  Female :  length  (skins)  6.80-7.(18,  wing  4.00-4.30,  tail 
2.80-3.27,  bill  .67-.8;^,  depth  of  bill  at  base  .43-.50. 

Distribution.  —  Central  North  America,  in  migrations  from  Manitoba 
south  to  Illinois,  Indian  Territory,  and  western  Texas,  westward  to  and 
including  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  to  Arizona  and  Chihuahua. 

498e.  A.  p.  neutralis  Ridgw.    San  Diego  Rrd-wimo. 

"Similar  to  A. p.  sonoriensis,  hut  smaller,  adult  female  much  darker, 
with  streaks  less  strongly  contrasted  above,  those  on  under  parts  rather 
broader  and  grayer,  the  upper  parts  with  little  if  any  rusty,  even  in  win- 
ter." (Ridgway.)  Male:  length  (skins)  7.85-9.00,  wing  4.60-5.00,  tail 
3.:^>-3.85,  biU  .85-.98.  Female:  length  (skins)  6.60-7.08,  wing  3.80-4.10. 
tail  2.64-3.0S,  bill  .7;)-.83. 

Distribution.  —  Great  Basin  district  of  United  States,  southward  to 
ffVlltb""'  f^nlifnri^iii.  and  northern  Lower  California. 

498f.  A.  p.  caurinus  Ridgiv.    Nobthwestekn  Red-wino. 

Similar  to  A.  pharniceus,  "  but  wings  and  bill  longer,  the  latter  more 
slender ;  adult  male  with  buff  of  middle  wing  coverts  deeper,  deep  ochra- 
oeous-buff  or  ochraceous  in  winter ;  adult  females  more  heavily  streaked 
with  black  beneath,  and,  in  winter  plumage,  with  upper  parts  much  more 
conspicuously  marked  with  rusty."  (Ridgway).  Male:  length  (skins) 
8.60-9.10,  wing  4.57-5.10,  tail  3.39-3.8:^,  bill  .90-1.01.  Female:  length 
(skins)  6.80-7.80,  wing  3.85-4.22,  tail  2.80-3.27,  bill  .77-86. 

Distribution.  —  Northwest  coast  district  from  British  Columbia  south 
through  western  Washington  and  Oregon  to  -northern  California. 

499.  Affelaius  gubernator  ca.lifornicus  Nelson.    Bicolored 

BlJlCKBIRD.  =  '      .  ' 

Adult  male.  —  Black,  shoulder  patch  red,  the  middle  wing  coverts  having 
their  huffy  or  brownish  bases  concealed  by  black  tips.  Adult  female  in 
breeding  plumaae:  nearly  uniform  blackish  brown,  throat  huffy  and 
streaked.  Adtut  female  in  winter :  feathers  edged  with  rasty.  Young  : 
corresponding  to  phases  of  the  red-wing.  Male:  length  (skins)  7.80-8.60, 
wing  4.66-5.09,  tail  3.20-3.78,  bill  .78-.91.  Female :  length  (skins)  6.90- 
7.50,  wing  3.97^.2:},  tail  2.r)8-i}.02,  bUl  .73-.78. 

Distribution.  —  Western  Oregon  and  northern  and  central  coast  district 
of  (3alifomia. 

Nest.  —  In  or  near  marshes,  on  tufts  of  marsh  grass  or  weeds,  1  to  3 
feet  above  the  water ;  made  of  grasses  and  strips  of  soft  bark,  usually 
lined  with  g^rass-tops  and  sometimes  horsehair.  Eggs :  usually  2  to  4, 
pale  bluish  green,  generally  spotted,  marbled,  and  streaked,  mostly  about 
the  larger  end,  with  brown,  black,  and  purple. 
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600.  Agelaius  tricolor  (Aud.).    Tkicoix)bkd  Blackbird. 

Adult  male,  —  Glossy  blue  black,  plumage  with  silky  luster ;  epaulettes 
dark  red,  bordered  with  whitej  more  or  less  tinged  with  buff ;  in  winter, 
plumage  softer,  more  glossy,  and  white  on  epaulettes  more  or  less  tinged 
with  buff.  Adult  female :  texture  of  plum<^e  like  that  of  male ;  upper 
parts  dusky  with  g^enish  or  bronzy  luster ;  croMm  uarrowly  streaked ; 
scapulars  and  interscapulars  with  grayish  edgings ;  wings  with  grayish  and 
whitish  bands ;  head  with  superciUary  and  malar  streaks ;  throat  and  chest 
streaked ;  rest  of  under  parts  dusky,  with  paler  edgings  to  feathers.  Imr 
mature  female^  first  winter :  like  adult  female,  but  browner.  Young :  like 
female,  but  browner,  and  under  parts  narrowly  streaked  ;  wings  with  two 
bands.  Male :  length  (skins)  8.00-9.05,  wing  4.«;^-4.87,  tail  3.32-3.75,  bill 
.87-.95.  Female:  length  (skins)  7.10-7.85,  wing  4.11-4.32,  tail  2.92-3.16, 
bm  .78-.83. 

Distribution,  —  Valleys  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Lower  California, 
west  of  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

Nest  and  eggs  similar  to  those  of  phamiceus.     Eggs ;  1  to  4. 

Food.  —  Young  fed  entirely  on  grasshoppers. 

GBNUS   STUBNSIiLA. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  narrowly  wedge- 
shaped,  acute  and  depressed  at  tip ;  tail  less  than  two  thirds  as  long  as 
wing,  the  feathers  sharp-pointed ;  wing  short,  tertials  lengthened  —  reach- 


Fig.  3G1. 

ing  almost  to  tips  of  primaries  —  feathers  of  top  of  head  with  stiffened 
glossy  shafts ;  outstretched  feet  reaching  beyond  tip  of  tail. 

KKY  TO    8PKCIF..S. 

1,  Yellow  of  throat  enoroaching  on  malar  region    .     .     neglecta,  p.  293. 
r.  Yellow  of  throat  not  encroaching  on  malar  region  .      hoopesi,  p.  292. 

601a.  Sturnella  magna  hoopesi  Stone.    Texas  Meadowlark. 

Adult  male.  —  Similar  to  S.  m.  neglecta,  but  yellow  of  throat  restricted,  ttot 
encroaching  on  cheeks^  and  yellow  somewhat  deeper  and  nuire  intense  than 
in  neglecta.  Adult  female :  similar,  but  yellow  more  orange.  Young : 
colors  much  duller  and  markings  less  distinct;  black  mark  on  chest  only 
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faintly  indicated.  Male :  length  (skins)  7.90-9.08,  wing  4.45-4.96,  tail 
2.50-8.12,  bill  1.10-1.40.  Female :  length  (skins)  7.70-8.10,  wing  3.95-4.32, 
tail  2.52-2.90,  bill  1.20-1.32. 

Distribution.  —  From  southeastern  Texas  west  to  southern  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  ;  south  to  northern  Mexico. 

501b.  Sturnella  magna  neglecta  (Aud.),    Westebn  Meadow- 
lark. 

Adult  male  in  breeding  plumage,  —  Crown  with  median  huffy  stripe ;  lores 
yellow ;  superciliary  huffy ;  rest  of  upper  parts  erayish  brown,  with  buff}' 
white  streaks  and  black  streaks  and  bars  ;  middle  of  back  heavily  marked 
with  black,  and  tertials,  rump,  and  tail  heavily  barred ;  outer  tail  feathers 
mainly  white  ;  under  parts  bright  yellow,  yellow  of  throat  spreading  over 
cheeks ;  crescent  ou  breast  and  spotting  on  sides  black.  Adult  female  in 
breeding  plumage:  similar,  but  paler,  and  yellow  restricted.  Adults  in 
winter  plumage :  upper  parts  lighter,  from  unworn  light  tips  and  edgings 
of  feathers :  black  and  yellow  of  under  parts  veiled  by  light  edgings. 
Male:  length  (skins)  8.31-10.14,  wing  4.(«W).08,  taU  2.69-3.25,  bUl  1.17- 
1.44.  Female  :  length  (skins)  7.74-9.00,  wing  4.12-4.59,  tail  2.39-2.84,  bUl 
l.OiKl.28. 

Distribution.  —  Western  United  States  from  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Texas  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  British  America  south  to  Lower  California 
and  northern  Mexico.     Resident  south  of  39^  and  near  Seattle. 

Nest.  —  Usually  at  the  foot  of  a  bunch  of  grass,  made  of  grsMSj  gen- 
erally loosely  covered  ov^r.  Fggs :  3  to  7,  generally  white,  spotted  varia- 
bly over  the  entire  surface  with  different  shades  of  brown  and  purple. 

Food.  —  Mainly  grasshoppers  and  their  egg^,  beetles,  the  destructive 
large  black  cricket,  and  other  insects. 

The  voice  of  the  western  meadowlark  is  so  different  from  that  of 
the  eastern  bird  that  in  going  west  you  recognize  it  the  instant  the 
pure  clarion  notes  strike  your  ear,  whether  at  a  wayside  station  amid 
the  putting  of  the  engine,  or  from  the  moving  train  when,  with  a 
turn  of  the  wing,  the  bird  flies  over  the  car  carolling  as  it  goes, 
regardless  of  all  but  the  song  in  its  heart.  "  There 's  the  western 
meadowlark  !  "  you  cry  out  in  eager  delight,  and  as  the  train  leaves 
him  behind  and  you  lean  back  on  the  dusty  car  cusliions,  you  rest  in 
a  world  of  blue  sky  and  celestial  song.  The  lark's  notes  have  been 
written  down  in  sharps  and  flats,  but  the  pure,  heavenly  quality  of 
the  song  can  never  be  reproduced. 

« 

GENUS  ICTEBU8. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  very  acute ;  feet  fitted 
for  perching  rather  than  walking ;  tarsus  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and 
claw  ;  side  toes  equal,  or  outer  longest ;  tail  rounded  or  graduated. 

KEY   TO   ADULT   MALES. 

1.  Plumage  black  and  yellow  or  orange. 
2.  Head  mainly  yellow. 

3.  Breast  pale  orange sennettl,  p.  295. 

3  .  Breast  light  lemon  yellow nelsoni,  p.  296. 

2'.  Head  mainly  black. 
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li.  Uuder  parts  bright  lemon  yellow. 
4.  Tail  shorter  than  wing,  graduated  for  less  than  length  of  bill. 

'  parisonim,  p.  294. 
4'.  Tail  longer  than  wing,  g^duated  for  more  than  length  of  bill. 

audubonli,  p.  294. 
3'.  Uuder  parts  orange  yellow  or  orange  red. 

4.  Malar  region  and  streak  over  lores  yellow  or  orange. 

buUocki,  p.  298. 

4'.  Whole  head  black galbula,  p.  297. 

r.  Plumage  black  and  brown spurius,  p.  290. 

Subgenus  Icterus. 

608.  Icterus  audubonii  Giraud.    Audubon  Oriole. 

Adults.  —  Under  parts  bright  lemon  yellow  with  shaurply  contrasting  black 
head^  chest  patchy  wingsj  and  tail ;  back  varying  from  lemon  yellow  to 
yellowish  green ;  wings  with  white  edging^  and  yellowish  green  on  cov- 
erts ;  tail  graduated  and  narrowly  tipped  with  lighter.  Young :  without 
any  black,  upper  parts  oHve-g^en,  under  parts  yellow.  Male:  length 
(skins)  8.45-9.20,  wing  3.71M.o:5,  tail  4.04-4.18,  biU  1.01-i.ll.  Female: 
length  (skins)  8.00-9.30,  wing  3.70-3.8*),  tail  3.92-4.17,  bill  .8(5-1.04. 

Distribution,  —  Resident  from  southern  Texas  to  central  and  eastern 
Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Semi-pensile,  woven  of  fine,  wiry  grasses  and  lined  with  grass- 
tops,  hung  usually  i)  to  14  feet  from  the  ground  in  mesquite  trees,  thickets, 
or  open  woods.  Eggs  :  3  to  5,  pale  bluish  or  grayish  white,  with  light  hair 
lines  of  brown  and  dark  purple ;  or  else  the  ground  color  obscured  by 
pale  purple  suffusion,  blotched  and  streaked  with  brown  and  lavender. 

Mr.  Atwater  bus  twice  found  the  Audubon  oriole  near  San  Antonio 
in  the  high  pecan  timber,  and  considers  it  a  rare  winter  wanderer. 
Dr,  Merrill  states  that  it  is  resident  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
near  Brownsville.  In  summer,  be  says,  it  is  usually  found  in  deep 
wo(xls  away  from  houses,  but  in  winter  is  les.s  shy  and  retiring. 

604.  Icterus  parisoriun  Bonap.    Scott  Oriole. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Black,  except  for  bright  lemon  yel- 
low belly,  shoulders,  posterior  parts  of  back,  and  white  and  yellow  mark- 
ings on  wiqgs  and  tail ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  usually  tinged  with 

olive.  Adidt  male  in  winter:  like 
summer  male  but  white  markings  on 
wings  broader :  feathers  of  back  more 
or  leas  edged  with  gray ;  fump  and 
Fie  »H.  upper    tail    coverts    more    strongly 

washed  with  olive  or  gray :  flanks  tinged  with  olive.  Adidt  female :  under 
parts  greenish  yellow ;  upper  parts  olive  green,  becoming  yellowish  on 
rump  and  outer  tail  feathers,  marked  with  grayish  brown  on  back ;  wing 
crossed  by  two  white  bars,  and  quills  edged  with  whitish.  Immature  male: 
plumage  varying  from  that  of  female  to  that  of  male,  according  to  age. 
Young  of'  tffar :  similar  to  adult  female,  but  with  all  the  wing  feathers 
edgeii  and  tipped  with  white,  wiug  band  yellowish,  tail  tipped  with  yel- 
low, breast  obscured  bv  brownish,  and  yellow  of  under  puts  paler  and 
grt^eiier.  Male:  length  (skins)  7.4i>-8.:J'\  ving  :J,Jv<-4.2i^.  tail  :i.l2^J.62, 
bUl  .vVJ-.97.  Femulf:  length  (<kins)  7.J.">-v^.0  L  wing  :).72-4.t>2.  tail  3.20- 
3.4S,  bill  .v^^.'A>. 
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'Remarks.  —  Dr.  AUen  has  recorded  two  females  showing  great  variation 
in  plumage  —  both  with  throat  and  breast  black,  and  one  with  whole  head 
blackish  like  yearling  males,  the  other  with  head  like  the  ordinary  adalt 
female. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  western  Texas  to 
California,  and  from  soathem  parts  of  Utah  and  Nevada  sonth  to  Lower 
California  and  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Woven  of  grass,  yucca  fibers,  horsehair,  cotton,  and  string  when 
available,  placed  usually  in  yuccas,  but  sometimes  in  other  trees.  Eggs  : 
2  to  4,  pale  blue,  blotched  and  streaked  with  browns  and  grays. 

Food.  —  Grasshoppers,  beetles,  caterpillars,  larvse,  fruit,  and  berries. 

The  name  parisorum  is  associated  with  interesting  desert  canyons 
whose  wide-sloping  sides  are  covered  with  stones,  agaves,  dasylirions, 
yuccas,  and  other  arid  thorn  brush,  and  crowned  with  the  fouquiera 
whose  widely  spreading  arms  are  silhouetted  against  the  blue  sky. 
In  the  midst  of  a  cactus  wren's  song,  it  majr  be,  you  will  hear  the 
clear  meadowlark-like  note  of  the  oriole.  One  that  we  found  in  such 
a  situation  in  New  Mexico  was  a  brilliant  black  and  lemon  adult  in 
a  low  juniper  feeding  a  brood  of  dingy  greenish  yellow  young  who 
looked  like  commoners  in  camp  clothes  beside  a  personage  in  broad- 
cloth. Although  his  family  were  grown  and  picking  about  feeding 
themselves,  their  indulgent  parent  was  diligently  hunting  caterpillars 
for  them,  having  time  for  only  an  occasional  outburst  of  his  beauti- 
ful song.  On  the  hills  back  of  the  Pecos  River  we  often  found  pari- 
sorum nests  in  the  yuccas,  sometimes  in  the  same  one  with  a  white- 
necked  raven's  nest.  They  were  generally  hung  under  the  sharp 
drooping  blades  of  the  yucca  and  woven  of  fibers  frayed  from  the 
edges'of  yucca  leaves. 

In  the  Chisos  Mountains,  Mr.  Bailey  often  found  the  orioles  feed- 
ing among  the  flowers  of  a  giant  agave,  the  greenish  yellow  color 
of  which  they  match  in  a  suggestively  protective  manner. 

Subgenus  Pendulinus. 

505.  Icterus  cucullatus  sennetti  Ridgw.    Sennett  Oriole. 

Adult  male.  —  Back,  wings,  and  tail  black,  the  wings  marked  with  white ; 
rest  of  plumage  deep  cadmium  yellow.  Adult /emaU :  under  parts  dull  or 
pale  gamboge,  back  and  scapulars  grayish.  Male :  leng^  (skins)  7.40- 
7.86,  wing  3.17-3.86,  tail  3.46-3.90,  bill  .78-.81.  Female:  length  (skins) 
7.00-7.50.  wing  3.07-3.20,  tail  3.80-3.48,  bUl  .72-.77. 

Distribution.  —  From  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  south  to 
Mexico. 

In  the  narrow  strip  between  the  Rio  Coloral  and  the  Mexican  line 
in  Texas,  where  the  dense,  thorny  thickets  are  full  of  cactus  and  low 
yucca  tj-ees,  the  Sennett  oriole  makes  its  home.  Here,  as  we  were 
looking  for  the  nest  of  a  verdin  one  day,  an  oriole  flew  from  under 
the  drooping  spears  of  a  yucca.     On  inspection  we  found  one  of  the 
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most  skillfully  wrought  nests  a  bird  ever  made,  a  perfect  basket, 
hung  by  the  handle  to  the  drooping  bayonets  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sharp  points  protected  it  and  yet  left  the  bird  an  easy  entrance.  The 
nest  was  made  of  yucca  fiber,  decorative  touches  being  given  by  bits 
of  gray  moss  stuck  on  here  and  there. 

505  cu  Icterus  cucullatus  nelsoni  Ridgw.    Arizona  Hoodrd 
Oriole. 

Adult  male.  —  Plumage  yellow,  except  for  black  of  oval  throat  patch, 
fore  part  of  back,  wings,  and  tail,  white  bars  and  edgings  of  wingfs,  and 

tip  of  tail.  Adult  female :  plain  yellow  below  ;  olive 
green  above,  washed  with  gray  on  back;  wings 
brownish  with  two  white  bands  and  whitish  edgingfs 
to  quills.  Young  males  in  second  year :  like  adult 
females,  but  throat  patch  as  in  males.  Young  in 
Jirst  year:  like  adult  female,  but  colors  duller, 
plnmag*e  especially  on  upper  parts  suffused  with 
brownish.  Male:  length  (skins)  6.90-7.80,  wing 
8.40-;3.5G.  tail  a.22-:i.78,  bill  .82-.87.  Female: 
length  (skins)  6.90-7.:W,  wing  8.18-<}.2(J,  tail  ;3.l7-;^.28,  bill  .78-.82. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  Tepic,  western  Mexico,  and  Lower  Califor- 
nia north  to  southwestern  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  through  the  southern 
half  of  California  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

NeM.  —  Cup-shaped,  semipensile  or  securely  attached  to  twigs  on  sides, 
woven  of  materials  like  fresh  wiry  grass  and  yucca  fibers,  and  placed  in 
such  trees  as  sycamores,  oaks,  blue  gums,  fig's,  and  palms ;  usually  made 
of  Spanish  moss,  often  built  in  tufts  of  moss.  Eggs :  3  to  5,  speckled  with 
hair  brown  and  with  zigzag  markings. 

Food.  —  Insects  and  larvse,  including  hairless  caterpillars  and  small 
grasshoppers. 

In  southeni  California  the  Arizona  form  of  cnciillatus  has  an  aar- 
gravating  way  of  spending  his  time  hunting  about  in  the  chaparral, 
coming  into  sight  only  as  he  makes  short  siUlies  into  the  air  or  dashes 
past  you  from  one  section  of  brush  to  another. 

He  sings  when  out  of  sight,  but  the  song  is  delivered  with  such 
fervor  that  you  can  follow  him  by  it  when  he  is  invisible.  It  is  a 
typical  oriole  song,  a  clear  whistle  with  a  rhythmic  ri.se  and  fall, 
and  a  chatter  interposed  between  the  high  and  low  notc»s  that  sounds 
as  if  he  were  taking  breath.  His  male  is  a  quasi-musiciau,  giving 
his  chatter  and  the  first  strain  of  his  song. 

In  southern  Arizona,  where  uchoni  is  most  abundant,  Major  Ben- 
dire  says  that  its  favorite  haunts  are  dense,  shady  groves  of  cotton- 
woods  and  mesquites  in  the  cn^ek  bottoms. 

506.  Icterus  spurius  {Linn.).    Orchari>  Oriole. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Black  except  for  dark  chestnut  belly, 
shoulders,  and  hinder  part  of  back ;  brown  and  whitish  edginj^fs  of  wings. 
and  light  tip  to  tail.  Adult  male  in  fall  and  winter :  like  simimer  male, 
but  feathers  of  scapulars,  interscapulars,  and  sometimes  head  and  neck, 
edged  with  bufFy  gray,  olive,  or  chestnut ;  those  of  under  parts  sometimes 
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edged  with  yclIowUh.  AiiiUt  feaiaU :  under  parts  plain  canary  yellow  ; 
appet  parta  ulivu  green,  grayuh  brown  auroaa  back  ;  win^  browniah,  with 
lAite  ban  and  ed^nes-  Malt  tn  second  gear :  like  adult  female,  bat  lores 
and  throat  black.  Tile  rest  of  tbe  black  and  tlie  chesUiut  appear  in  increaa- 
ingly  large  patches  till  the  adnUplnniageia  reached.  I'ounjr  ia  Jiral  plum- 
age: similar  10  female,  bnt  lighter  «ing  njarkinga  tipped  with  buff. 
Mi^e  .•  lengtll  lakiiia)  .J.KCMt..lO,  wing  '2.111 -;{.£^'>,  tail  ■^.:if)--2.\ei,  bill  .-'>0-.09. 
Female:  leBgth  (skins)  &.1NMI.30,  wing  2.T0-a.Llo,  tail  2.50-2.1MI.  bill  .«0- 

Dtatribiaion. — Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  lones  from  the  east- 
ern United  Stnt«i!,  wvat  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Texas ;  uiignttes  to 
Cnba  and  Koiilh  Ameriea. 

Neil.  —  Basket-like.  Bonietimes  pensile,  waven  of  fresh  gnaa  and  placed 
in  bushes  or  trees  UBually  12  to  :iO  fret  from  the  cround.  Eggt:  usually  4 
to  <i,  bluisli  while,  marked  most  heaiily  about  the  larger  end  with  blotches 
and  scrawls  of  browns  and  purple*. 

Food.  —  Mainly  small  beetles;  plant  lice,  flies,  hairless  caterpillara,  cab- 
ba^  vorms,  grasshoppers,  rose  bugs,  and  larro). 

In  tlie  prairie  states,  llHJor  Bcn<lire  atiy«,  tlic  ort-hanl  oriole  is 
found  maiolj  in  trees  iind  shrubbery  along  Mreflms.  When  iivinfc  in 
orchards  and  ^rdens  it  tiiHkes  itself  most  useful  by  deslroyitig  the 
insects  with  which  the  fruil  and  vegelable  gmwer  have  1"  ciHileml. 

Bubgenus  YpbaDtes. 
607.  Icterus  gralbula  {Linn.).    Baltimokk  Ob:ole. 

Adult   malt  in  spring  and  sHiHmer.  —  Uuder  parts  and  binder  part  of 
back  bright  nrangt  or  orange  red;  head.  neck,  una /ore  parts  nj  hark-  blart : 
wings  with  yellow  shoulder  patch  and 
whil«   wing    bar ;   tail    black    with 
yellow  coniera.  Adall  male  in  a-inler: 
like  sninmer  male,  but  scapuUrs  and   . 
iuterseapulan  edge<l  with  dull  orange ;  ^ 
orange  of  rump  and  upper  tajl  cuveru 
more   or  less  obscured    with   olive ; 
white  wing  edgings  broader.     -Idiiil 
/rmale  in  suaimrT :  under  parts  orange 
or    brownish    yellow,    varying  from 
almost  unmarked  to  the  black  color 
pattpru  of  niale  in  duller,  tens  uni- 

form    style ;    upper    parts    yellowisll  fig.  3til. 

nlive.    ■[n>Hki>d    more   or   lens    with 

with   solid    binck  of  male :   ramp   yellowish,   tul  greenish 
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from  female.  Young  in  Jirrt  fall  ami  irinter :  similar  toadult  females,  which 
are  without  black  on  throat.  Young,  jiril  plumagt ;  like  lighter  colored  fe- 
male,  but  upper  parts  graver  and  under  pnrtH  with  softer  colors.  Malt: 
let^  (skins)  0.S<>-7.4(1,  w'ing  :t.li(>^.02.  tail  a.TS-:!.l5.  biU  .llil-.T».  Fe- 
maU :  length  (skins)  lt.:!l>-tt.7t).  wing  Z.'Si^i.Va.  XxH  2.tU)-2.t^-i.  bill  .(U-.TI. 
DiHribnlion.  —  Breeds  in  Tranmtion  lone  of  eastern  North  America  from 
latitude  .V)"  in  .<iasknIrbe<raD  to  Texas,  west  to  the  Kocliy  Hountuns: 
migrates  through  eastern  Mexico  to  Panama. 
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Nttl.  —  Long,  bag-ehaped,  hung  from  the  rim.  usobII}'  to  aleDder 
bnnchiiii  K  to  50  feet  from  the  graand ;  wnven  of  hemp,  honehair,  or 
twine,  iined  largely  with  hair  and  gmas.  Eggs:  4  to  0,  grsyiah.  in«gu- 
Urt;  itreaked  And  blotched,  moat  heavily  about  the  largfer  end,  with  black, 
brown,  and  lavender. 

Food.  —  Mainly  noiiauB  insei^  and  lai-vte,  including:  cUok  beetles, 
loooBta,  grasshoppers,  weerila,  ants,  plant  lice,  and  caterpillars. 

The  Baltimore  oriolu  goes  as  far  weat  as  Colorado  and  MoDtana, 
but  IniUoeki,  its  western  congener,  is  more  abundant  west  of  the 

608.  loteras  bullOCkl  (Su-aias.).    Bullock  Oriolh. 

Adttil  'naif  in  naminer.  —  Under  parts,  sides  of  head  and  neck,  and  hd- 
peroiliary  orange ;  narrow  throat    patch,  crown,  back  of  neok,  bsek.  and 
stripe    through    eye,   black  i 
wings  with  eonipicuoiu  white 
f  patch  and  edgings ;   tail  with 
middle  feathers  black,  chan- 
ging to  aJmoetpnre  fellow  on 
outer   feathers,     Aduil    mate 
in  tcinter:  likesummermale. 
hut  Bciipulars  and  inleracapu- 
lais  edged  with  gray,  feath- 
ers of  rump  and  upper  t^ 
coverts  tipped  with  gray,  of 
under  parts  edged  with  whit- 
Fig,  305.  ish.      Adidt  female ;    under 
parts   lemon   yellow,  fading 
to  gray  on  belly ;  throat  nanally  with  more  or  less  of  black ;  upper  parta 
olivaceous,  fading  to  brownish  and   sameliraea   streaked    vith  black   on 
back,  but  brightening  to  olive  yellow  or  deeper  on  rump  and  tail :  wings 
with  white  bands.     Immatwe  mate  in  «coiirf  yrar :  similar  to  ailult  female, 
bnt   lores    and  median   line  of   throat  black.       young   in  Jiril  piumage: 
similar  to  female,  but  colors  duller,  washed  more  or  less  with  buffy,  vith  no 
trace  of  black  on  the  throat,  and  yellow  aoiiietimen  almost  wanting.  Half ; 
lentth  (skins)  0.75-7.60,  wing  :t.8-'-4.m.  tail  2.fl8-;t.2-i.  bill  .85-.8I,     Ft- 
maU:  length  (skina)  0.0()-7.r.'l.  wing  .■(..')2-..3.^7.  tail  2.T;i-3.l2,  hill  .ffJ-.TS, 
Dislribulion.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  SoDorau  lonea  of  western 
North  America  from  soulhern  parts  of  British  .Columbia,  Alberta,  and 
Assiniboia.  south  lo  western  Teias  and  Lower  California;  and  from  Da- 
kota and  Texas  to  the   Pacific ;    migrates  to  the  valley  of  Mexico  and 
Puebla. 

Nesl.  —  Hung  by  rim  and  fastened  to  sides  of  a  braueh  ft  to  40  feet  frora 
the  ground,  often  in  banchea  of  mistletoe  in  cottunwoods.  poplars,  and 
mesquites.  woven  of  horsehair  or  vegetable  fibers  and  inner  bark,  lined 
with  horsehair,  down,  and  wool.  Eggs  ;  3  to  0,  grayinh  or  bluish  white  or 
pale  bnSy.  marked  with   irregular   hair  lines,  mainly  around  the  larger 

Food,  —  Princi|Ml]y  injoriona  insects  and  larv»,  with  a  few  wild  berries. 

In  southern  California,  where  the  Arizona  hooded  and  Bullock 
orioles  occur  tojretUer.  tlie  light,  yellow -headed  iieleoni  iisuiilly  comes 
tiortii  latiT  nnd  lives  Inrgely  in  the  ebaparml,  vriiile  the  dark  "range 
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huUocki  lives  in  the  treetops.  The  neighborhood  of  water  is  not 
considered  a  necessity  by  the  Bullock,  but  in  irrigated  districts  it  is 
especially  fond  of  the  sunny  cotton  wood  hedges  bordering  irrigation 
ditches,  and  abounds  on  the  rolling  prairie  country,  finding  most 
congenial  nesting  grounds  in  the  groves  that  fringe  the  streams.  It 
also  nests  in  towns,  as  the  Baltimore  oriole  does  in  the  east.  When 
possible  it  hangs  its  nest  from  a  tall  sycamore  or  other  large  decidu- 
ous tree,  but  if  nothing  better  offers  builds  in  low  willows.  In  the 
bottom  lands  near  Chinese  Camp,  on  the  Yosemite  Valley  road,  we 
have  seen  small  willows  fairly  hung  with  the  bag-like  nests.  The 
young  birds  are  much  less  skilful  builders  than  the  adults,  Mr.  Illing- 
worth  notes,  their  nests  being  loosely  supported  and  made  of  coarse 
vegetable  fibers  instead  of  horsehair  and  twine. 

In  general  habits  as  well  as  appearance  bullocki  resembles  the  Balti- 
more oriole.  The  ranges  of  the  two  birds  overlap  along  the  eastern 
part  of  the  range  of  bullocki. 

In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  hooded  and  Bullock  orioles  Mr.  Illing- 
worth  says:  "The  orioles  are  very  beneficial  to  the  horticulturist, 
although  they  eat  some  €arly  fruit,  such  as  berries,  cherries,  etc.,  but 
no  fruit  man  will  begrudge  them  these  if  he  thoroughly  understands 
their  habits.  The  chief  food  of  the  orioles  consists  of  insects  and 
injurious  caterpillars,  and  I  have  often  watched  them  while  they 
were  searching  among  the  branches  for  this  latter  food.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  a  small  green  caterpillar  that  destroyed  the  foli- 
age of  the  prune-trees  a  few  years  ago.  The  orioles  are  often  seen 
in  the  berry  patches,  but  they  are  usually  in  search  of  insects,  as  is 
proven  by  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  stomachs."  (The 
Condor,  July,  1901,  p.  100.) 

In  Phcenix,  Arizona,  they  have  been  seen  eating  a  tree  caterpillar, 
which  was  a  pest  at  the  time. 

GENT7S   SCOLECOPHAGT78. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  not  longer  than  head,  slender  like  that  of  a 
robin,  tip  decurved,  cutting  edges  bent  in  ;  wings  pointed,  longer  than 
tail ;  side  toes  short,  with  moderate  claws. 

KEY   TO   ADULT   MALES  IN   SUMMER   PLUMAGE. 

1.  Plumage  glossy  black  with  faint  greenish  luster ;  bill  stout     Nebraska 

to  the  Pacific cyanocephalus,  p.  800. 

r.  Plumage  glossy  greenish  black  ;  bill  slender.     Colorado  to  Atlantic. 

carolinuB,  p.  299. 

609.  Scolecophagrus  cafolinus  (MiHl.).    Rustt  Blackbird. 

Adtdt  male  in  summer.  —  Uniform  glossy  black,  titnth  bluish  luster  on 
head  and  neck  and  bluish  green  luster  on  body ;  under  tail  coverts  more 
or  less  edged  with  whitish.     Adtdt  male  in  winter :  black,  more  or  less 
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ol)0cured  by  rusty  brown  above  and  buffy  below.  AdtUt  female  in  summer: 
brownish  ^te,  faintly  glossed  with  bluish  green  on  upper  parts,  ^ididt 
female  in  winter :  brownish  gray  or  slaty,  washed  with  rusty  above  and 
buffy  beneath.  Young  :  like  female  in  winter,  but  colors  duller  and  plum- 
age looser ;  wings  with  rusty  bands.  Male :  length  (skins)  8.25-9.30,  wing 
4.50-4.60,  tail  3.89-8.65,  bill  .72-.78.  Female :  length  (skins)  7.80-8.30, 
wing  4.2 1-4.39,  tail  3. 1 1-;^.30,  bill  .68-.75. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Boreal  zone  from  Alaska  uid  Hudson  Bay 
south  to  northern  New  York,  New  England,  and  Michigan,  and  west  in  the 
United  States  to  western  Nebraska  and  Colorado  ;  migrates  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Nest,  —  A  bulky  structure  of  dried  twigs,  shreds  of  bark,  and  mosses, 
placed  in  bushes.  Eggs :  2  to  8,  pale  bluish  green,  olive,  or  rusty  brown, 
speckled  or  blotched  with  brown. 

Food.  —  Preferably  animal  matter,  including  insects,  especially  beetles 
and  grasshoppers ;  also  grain  and  weed  seed. 

The  rusty  blackbird  is  mainly  a  bird  of  the  eastern  states,  but 
occasionally  goes  as  far  west  as  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     Unlike  most  other  blackbirds,  it  is  fond  of  forests. 

610.    Scolecophagus    cyanocephalus    (Wagl.).      Brewer 

Blackbird. 

Adult  male  in  summer.  —  Glossy  greenish  black,  head  and  neck  purplish 

black.  Adult  male  in  winter :  similar 
to  summer  male,  but  more  highly 
glossed.  Adult  female  in  summer  : 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  brown- 
Fig.  366.  jgjj  gray,  faintly  glossed  with  violet 
on  head  and  neck  and  with  green  on  under  parts ;  upper  parts  darker, 
wings  and  tail  more  glossed  with  bluish  green.  Admt female  in  winter: 
similar  to  summer  female,  but  paler,  more  buffy  g^ray  anteriorly.  Imma- 
ture male  in  first  winter :  like  adult  male,  but  feathers  largely  tipped  with 
grayish  brown.  Young :  like  winter  females,  but  feathers  with  different 
texture  and  without  gloss.  Male :  length  (skins)  S.40-9.75,  wing  4.7^5-5.27, 
tail  3.62-4.22,  bill  .83-.93.  Female  :  length  (skins)  7.80-8.70,  wing  4.56- 
4.71,  tail  3.43-;].(v3,  bill  .75-. 82. 

Distribution.  —  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zone  from  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia  south  in  the  mountains  to  Lower  California  and  Guate- 
mala, and  from  northwestern  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  west  to  the  Pacific. 
Nest.  —  Low,  in  trees  or  bushes  made  of  sticks,  plant  stalks,  grass, 
bark,  and  rootlets,  generally  cemented  with  earth  or  manure,  and  lined 
with  rootlets  or  hair.  Eggs :  usually  4  to  (i,  grayish  or  greenish  ground 
color,  variably  marked  but  usually  profusely  blotched,  streaked,  and 
spotted  with  browns  and  lavender. 

Food.  —  Largely  gr^^i^i  weed  seed,  and  grasshoppers. 

The  Brewer  blackbird,  whose  glossy  blue  black  coat  makes  him 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  his  race,  is  the  familiar  dooryard  blackbird 
of  the  west.  He  often  nests  in  oaks  beside  ranch  houst>s,  and  lords 
it  over  the  barnyard  fdwls  with  great  airs  of  proprietorship. 

Like  all  blackbirds  he  has  mannerisms.  When  disturbed  at  the 
nest  he  spreads  his  tail  nervously  and  calls  chock,  and  when  sitting 
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i>n  a  fence  sonietimeH  looks  ul  you  out  of  his  pale  yellow  eyes  aad 
then  bristles  up  and  gives  a  loud  shrill  whistle, 

Althougti  quick  to  appreciate  tlie  advantages  of  civilizatioD, 
eyaiuxeiikalug  ia  by  no  means  exclusively  a  dooryard  bird,  nesting 
principaUy,  indeed,  in  unsettled  districts,  in  willows  in  the  ptne 
belt  of  Arizona  and  in  sagcbrusli  around  the  edges  of  marshes  in 
the  arid  Great  Basin  country.  It  nests  in  much  smaller  colonics 
than  many  of  the  blackbirds,  five  to  ten  pairs  being  the  common 
number. 

After  the  breeding  season  the  birds  may  be  seen  as  high  as  tim- 
bcrline  on  Mt,  Shasta,  solemnly  walking  over  the  rocks  around  snow 
streams,  or  as  low  down  as  sea-level,  at  places  like  Santa  Cruz, 
where  they. ran  aroimd  ou  the  liard  sand  beach,  feeding  and  bathing 
in  the  shallows  flll»l  with  seaweed. 

Their  food  varies  witli  the  season  and  the  locality.  On  ranches 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  following  the  plough  and  destroying 
grubs,  but  after  the  nesting  season  they  gather  in  large  flocks  and 
often  do  serious  harm  in  the  grain  fields, 

osNua  Q,inBOAi.Da, 

GenfT<^  Charar-lers.  —  Bill  about  as  loi^  »*  heul.  crqw-iike,  bnt  more 
taperii^  and  acute  ;  tail  gTadnsteil  and  folded  laterally  ;  feet  itont ;  tar- 
sas  about  equal  to  ndddle  («e  and  claw. 


SubKonUB  QulscalUH, 

511b.    Quiscalus    qulscula    eeneuB    {Ridgw.).       Bronzkp 

Q  RACK  LB, 

Adtdl   mate.  —  Whole   head  and  necfa   purple,  dark  peacock  bine  ur 
frreen.  m  iharp  cnntniat  Co  uni-  , 

form  brona  of  bodii ;  wings  and  ' 

tail  pinm  purple,  not  metallic, 
AduhfrmtUc  limilar.  but  smaller 
and  duller.  Young ;  from  plain 
dark  brown  to  colors  of  adalt«, 
Jf<(/;,-len;;th(skinB)  10,110- 1  lUO. 
wing  .VliMi.!):!,  bill  1.21-1,;t-.'. 
Ftmate  :  lenph  (skioB)  1).-J-V 
10.liO.  wiiw  4JSl-.'i,lS,  tul  4,1(1- 

4.4«.  WH  i.t;!-i.a3. 

Dislribaliott.  —  From     Great 
-Slare  I.Hke  aonth  to  LauiH>aii;> 

and    wpslern    TeiB.i,   and   from  _.     ™ 

the    AllpBhanies    and   Boutheni  Fig.Jb,. 

tievr  England  weat  to  the  Rcwky  Mount 
states  except  the  coast  diat. '  '         " 
north  of  ila  winter  ranKe. 
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^^  \jf^  V  Nest.  —  A  coarse  and  bulky  but  compact  structure  of  dried  grasses, 

^y/^^^  built  in  trees  (often  cavities).     Eggs :  'S  to  7,  pale  g^reen  or  g^reenish  blue, 

olive  or  olive  whitish,  coarsely  spotted  and  irregularly  lined  with  brown 

and  black. 
Food.  —  Largely  noxious  insects,  corn,  and  the  small  grains. 

The  bronzed  grackles  may  be  seen  as  far  west  as  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Like  all  the  grackles  they  spend  a  good 
share  of  their  time  on  the  ground  walking  over  the  grass,  turning 
their  heads  this  way  and  that,  when  the  sun  glances  from  their  hand- 
some bronzy  backs.  When  they  tty  their  tails  turn  into  rudders,  and 
they  move  along  with  as  straight  and  steady  a  course  as  a  skill- 
fully guided  boat.  Their  gurgling,  squeaky  notes  cannot  be  called 
musical,  but  have  a  crisp  spring  .sound,  and  their  clatter  has  a 
hearty  social  ring  as  they  fill  a  treetop  or  scatter  over  a  park  lawn. 
Although  they  do  considerable  damage  when  descending  in  hordes 
on  gniin  fields,  their  steady  work  through  the  year  balances  on  the 
right  side,  for  they  are  not  only  assiduous  in  following  the  plough 
for  grubs,  but  devote  themselves  largely  to  catching  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  locusts,  and  other  destructive  insects. 

Subgenus  Megaqulscalus 

618a.  Quiscalus  major  macrourus  (Swains.).    Qreat-tailkd 

Gkackle  :  Jackdaw. 

Adult  male.  —  Head,  neck,  and- breast  purple,  changing  through  steel 
blue  to  greenish  on  belly  and  back.  Adult  female :  under  parts  hair  brown ; 
head  dark  brown,  darkening  on  back  to  blJEu;kish,  glossed  with  green  and 
purple.  Immature  male  {Jirst  year) :  upper  parts  black,  more  or  less 
glossed  with  bluish  green ;  under  parts  sooty  black.  Young :  like  adult 
female,  but  browner,  without  gloss  above,  more  bu£Fy  below.  Male: 
length  (skins)  15.50-18.00,  wing  7.25-7.8;^,  tail  7.70-9.25,  bUl  1.56-1.89. 
Female. '.length  (skins)  11.20-14.00,  wing  5.60-6.24,  tail  5.08-6.50,  bUl 
l.:i*J-l..">5. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  Texas  and  south  through  Mexico  (west  to  edge 
of  plateau)  to  northern  South  America. 

Nest.  —  Bulky,  made  largely  of  dried  grass  and  Spanish  moss,  usually 
with  an  inside  coating  of  mud;  buUt  in  low  trees  or  bushes,  often  in 
swampy  places,  sometimes  in  towns.  Eggs  :  8  to  5,  pale  bluish  or  green- 
ish, drab,  olive,  or  purplish  gfray,  grotesquely  marked  with  brown  and 
black  lines. 

Food.  —  Insects  and  their  larvee,  crustaceans,  dead  fish,  seeds,  and 
grain. 

The  jackdaws,  as  the  grackles  are  called  in  southern  Texas,  nest 
in  the  *  oak  motts '  of  the  shin  oak  prairie  between  Corpus  Christi 
and  Brownsville.  Wo  found  them  building  the  last  of  April  at  San 
Iguatia  mott,  an  oasis-like  grove  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie.  They 
made  the  noisiest  blackbird  colony  one  could  wish  to  camp  below  ; 
and  when  to  their  s<iueakiug  clangor  and  hubbub  was  added  the 
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shrill  clatter  of  the  scissor-tail  flycatchers,  the  mttle  of  wooti  peckers, 
the  vociferations  of  mockingbirds,  the  cooing  of  doves,  the  piping 
notes  of  the  vermilion  fl3'catcher,  and  the  voices  of  passing  birds,  it 
was  quite  like  camping  in  an  aviary.  Though  usually  visited  by 
only  an  occasional  Mexican,  the  birds  went  about  their  business  as 
if  camp-fires  were  an  everyday  occurrence,  and  paid  little  heed  to 
us  except  when  we  shot  a  rattlesnake  or  made  other  imdue  signs  of 
our  presence. 

Much  to  our  surprise  the  blackbirds  sang  in  notes  that  were  sweet 
and  astonishingly  like  the  call-notes  of  the  goldfinch.  But  they 
appeared  particularly  fond  of  making  a  noise  that  sounded  like  the 
breaking  of  sticks,  and  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  ludicrous  per- 
formance which  they  went  through.  Seated  on  an  oak  top,  where 
his  humble  spouse  could  see  him  to  the  best  advantage,  an  old  male 
would  begin  by  spreading  his  wings  and  tail  to  their  fullest 
breadth  and  making  a  crackling  '  breaking  brush '  sound  which  he 
evidently  considered  a  striking  prelude.  This  done  he  would 
quiver  his  wings  frantically  and  opening  wide  his  bill  emit  a  high 
falsetto  squeal,  guee-ee,  qiiee-ee^  qnee-ee,  quee-ee,  perhaps  attuned  to 
the  feminine  blackbird  ear.  But  his  coup  d*etat,  which  should  have 
wrung  admiration  from  the  most  unappreciative  mate,  consisted  in 
striking  an  attitude,  his  long  bill  pointed  as  nearly  straight  to  the 
sky  as  his  neck  would  permit.  Posed  in  this  way  he  would  sit  like 
a  statue,  with  a  most  ludicrous  air  of  greatness.  Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  instead  of  standing  spellbound  before  him,  his  spouse, 
practical  housewife  that  she  was,  whatever  her  secret  admiration 
may  have  been,  through  all  his  lordship's  play  calmly  went  about 
gathering  sticks. 

FAMILT  FRINGILLID^ :   FINCHES,  SPARROWS,  ETC. 

KEY  TO  GENERA. 

1.  Wing  conspicuously  long  and  pointed,  prima-     . 
ries  exceeding    secondaries   by   nearly  or        4 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  tarsus. 

2.  Tips  of  bill  crossed  in  adults Lozia,  p.  313. 

Fig.  389.        2'.  Tips  of  bill  not  crossed. 

^    3.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  greater  than  length  of  hind  toe  with 
C  claw Coccbthraustes,  p.  307. 

Fig.  370.      3'.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  much  less  than  length  of  hind  toe 
with  claw. 
4.  Hind  claw  longer  than  its  toe. 
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5.  Wing  2.75-8.10   . 


ma* 


Acanthis,  p.  318. 


Fig.  371. 

5'.  Wing  :J.8(>-4.r>0. 
0.  Nostril   wholly  concealed;   plumage    blackish    or 
-'  ---V  brown,  sometimes  marked  with  ro»e  or  white. 

^'1%'^  \^  LeucoBticte,  p.  315. 

y'^'"  0.'  Nostril  partly  exposed .     .     .     Passerina,  p.  825. 

Fig.  372. 

4'.  Hind  claw  shorter  than  its  toe. 

5.  Upper  tail  coverts  pointed. 

Rhynchophanes,  p.  328, 

5'.  Upper  tail  coverts  not  pointed ;  males  largely  reddish. 

(part  of)  Carpodacus,  p.  309. 
r.  Wing  not  couspicnously  long  and  pointed,  primaries  exceeding 
secondaries  by  less  than  twice  the  length  of  tarsus. 
2.  Priniivies  exceeding  secondaries  by  more   than   lengtli   of 
tarsus. 
.'5.  Outer  tail  feathers  marked  with  white  or  yellow. 


4.  Tail  marked  with  yellow     ....     SpinuB,  p.  323. 


Fig.  374. 


4'.  Tail  marked  with  white. 


5.  Under  wing  coverts  yellow  or  rose  ;  plumage  largely 
black  in  males,  streaked  in  females. 

Zamelodia,  p.  871. 

5'.  Under  wing  coverts  not  yellow  or  rose. 

rt.  Tail  graduated. 

Chondestes,  p.  8:30. 


6'.  Tail  nearly  even  or  emargin.it e. 


Fig.  376. 


Fig.  3T7 


Fig.  378. 


t        7.  Hind  claw  longer  than  its  toe,  and  not  sharply 
curved Calcarius,  p.  .S2.'>. 

7'.  Hind   claw  shorter  than   its    t4>e,   and  sharply 
curved. 

S.  Plumage  streaked,  largely  brown. 

*  Pooecetes,  p.  329. 

8'.  Plumage    nnstreaked,  summer  males    yellow 
beneath     ....    Astragalinus,  p.  319. 
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Fig.  379. 


3'.  Outer  tail  feathers  not  marked  with  white  or  yellow. 
4.  Upper  parts  streaked. 


5.  Under  parts  more  or  less  yellow  .     .     Spiza,  p.  877. 


5'.  Under   parts    mainly   gmx  ; 
males  with  chin  and  throat 
black    .     Passer,  p.  324. 
4'.  Upper  parts  not  streaked. 


Fig.  880. 


T^^ 


5.  Nostrils  concealed,  plumage  rose,  or  gray  mixed  with 
orange  brown Flnicola,  p.  308. 


Fig.  381.  .,  ^,        .  --    . 

T) .  Nostrils  exposed,  males  blue  .     .     Gruiraca,  p.  873. 

2'.  Primaries  exceeding    secondaries   by   less   than   length   of 

tArsus. 

•5.  Head  crested. 

4.  Upper       mandible 

greatly  curved. 

Pyrrnuloxia,  p.  370.  Fig.  .382. 


4'.  Up|)er  nmndible  only  slightly  curved. 

Cardiualis,  p.  360. 


¥it(.  38:J. 


3  .  Head  not  crested. 

4.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw. 
.5.  Hind  claw  longer  than  its  toe. 


(\.  Tail  with  white 
outer  tips  (ex- 
cept      fuscus 
group). 
Pipilo,  p.  ;jt«. 


Fig.  384. 


Fig.  385. 


O'.Tail   with  white   edges,  plumage  largely  gniy  or 
black Junco,  p.  345. 


'i.  Hind  claw  shorter  than  its  toe. 

6.  Tail  black Amphispiza,  p.  350. 

6'.  Tail  not  black. 

7.  Tail  olive  green    .     .     .   Arremonops,  p.  36.3. 
7.  Tail  brown. 

8.  Tail  deeply  eniarginate  Spizella,  p.  341. 

8'.  Tail  rounded  or  graduated. 
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9.  Wing  rounded  or  trunoat«  m 


AiiaophUa,  p.  8&3. 


Wm  rather  wiinted  at  tip  (except  Z.  albi- 
cMia.  in  wLlch  tAnna  in  name  leu^  as 
middle  t«e  with  elan). 

ZonottioMa,  p.  331. 


middle  toe. 


Fig.ise. 

> .  IniHiT  claw  not  reaibing:  to  tip  of  middle  toe. 


^ 


6'.LenKthleBSthaii8. 
7.  Wiog    with    whitieii   patvhei  Fig.  3i„. 

(sanitner  luslee  black)   Calamosplza.  p.  371. 
T.WinK  withoDt  white  patches. 

^3      I      8.  Under  mHDdihle  decidedly  deeper  than  upper; 

^     i  adnlt  mnlcs  with  blue,  aiul  sonietimee  red. 

Big.  »1.  frreeu,  i.r  purple  .     .     Cjanoaplza.  p.  374. 

8'.  Upper  mandible  deeper  or  equal  to  under. 

H.  Tail  feathers  sliarp-pointed  at  tip. 

10.  Bill  sharply  curved. 

Sporophlla.  p.  314. 
lli'.BiU  not  eharplv  carved. 

'Ammodramus,  p.  ;i3(l. 


10'.  Tail  even  or  emaifrinate,  adult  males  with 
plumage  parti  v  reddish. 

CarpodacuB,  p.  300. 
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OBNUa   COCCOTHkAnSTES. 

Subsenua  Beaporlphoiu. 

S14ft.  Coocothrauates  vespertinus   montanus  (Ri<lgic.]. 

WkSTFKN    EvkNINU    QltOSHBAK. 

Bill  iMge,  swollen,  depth  at  base  (greater  than  lei^h  of  hind  toe  with 
cinw ;  wing  long,  pointed,  mora  thati  five  tiinea  ns'long*  ivt  tarmm;  mil 
short,  eroar^nste ;  feet  small  and 
weak ;  tonna  little  if  any  longer 
than  cnlmen,  Adiiit  malt :  tarehe».d 
and  snperciliarj  brig-lit  yellow  ; 
crown,  winga,  and  tail  black,  wings 
with  large  while  patches ;  rest  ot 
upper  pnrta  olire,  gmdltig  througrh 
yellowish  green  to  yellow  an  rump ; 
tinder  pares  greenisli  yellow,  be- 
eomint'  lemon  yellow  on  under  wine 

Adult  /t«aU  : 

"  }wiah  or  jrellow- 
;  bordered  by 
dusky;  whitish  patch  on  winga. 
Young :  similar  to  female,  bnt  duller 
and  markings  leea  defined.  Male: 
length  (skins),  fi.70-7.JO.  wing  -1.1^ 
4.fjl»,  tail  2.50-2.81,  biU  .78-.81I, 
width  of  bill  at  base  .49-.t(0.  Fe- 
male .-  length  (skins), U.')0-T.30,  wing 

4.10-4.40,  tail  2.40-2. 7S,  bill  .74-  „.  „, 

.S3,  width  of  biU  at  base,  .51.-57.  *' 

DiilribalioB.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Hudsonian  »>nea  in  western 
United  States  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacitio.  and  south  through  mountains 
of  northwestern  Mexico. 

.V«t.  ^  l.j  to  50  fett  from  the  ground  in  the  top  of  a  conifer  or  tWok 
willow,  a  comparatiielT  flat,  slight  ■truclure  of  small  sticks,  roots,  and 
sometimea  tree  lichens  lined  with  finer  roota.  S^gi :  3  or  4.  clear  green, 
blotched  with  pale  brown. 

Food.  —  Insects,  such  as  caterpillars :  seeds,  and  the  f  rait  or  buds  of  mis- 
tletoe,  hackberrr,   box   elder,  juniper,    roaple,   asb,   aider,  and    related 

Id  the  Caniuliitn  zone  forests  after  the  aesting  eeaaon  you  occa- 
sionally sec  a  naDderiog  flock  of  evening  groslicaks.  Sometimes 
there  will  Ite  ouly  seven  or  eight  fn  the  flock,  sometimes  twenty  five 
or  more.  Their  commonest  call,  as  tbey  pass  over  or  lielit  in  a  flr  top 
ts  n  short  wlilsile  Chat  can  always  be  recognized  \i\  lis  nild  free 
quality,  but  they  have  also  a  loud  '  beady  '  note  something  like 
thftt  ot  the  waxwing. 

In  the  Dioiinlnins  of  Aristona  the  groabeuks  breed  m  canjons  and 
near  water.  I)r,  Mearns  says,  afterwards  descending  to  the  oaLs  of 
the  foothills  with  their  young. 

In  winter,  groslieaks  are  very  common  in  Portinntl.  Oregon,  where 
Air.  Anthony  says  large  flocks  feed  In  tlie  ninplcs,  plekin^  up  the 
fallen  seeds  at  the  feel  of  pflSHersby. 
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On  a  Sierra  grade  we  have  passed  a  flock  busily  gathering  wild 
cherries  in  a  bush  beside  the  road,  and  when  camped  under  the  firs 
of  Mt.  Shasta  have  had  wandering  bands  stop  for  a  drink  from  the 
camp  brook,  delighting  us  by  their  striking  yellow  and  white 
plumage.  Although  they  are  so  highly  colored  and  in  flight  their 
white  wing  patches  make  such  prominent  directive  marks,  this  very 
yellow  and  white  coloration  often  becomes  positively  protective. 
While  watching  the  birds  on  Mt.  Shasta  one  day,  I  was  struck  by 
the  conspicuousness  of  one  that  flew^  across  an  open  space.  As  it  lit 
on  a  dead  stub  whose  silvery  branches  were  touched  with  yellow 
lichen,  to  my  amazement  it  simply  vanished.  Its  peculiar  greenish 
yellow  toned  in  perfectly  with  the  greenish  yellow  of  the  lichen. 
The  breeding  range  of  the  grosbeak  is  largely  coincident  with  the 
range  of  the  lichen,  the  lichen  being  a  striking  feature  of  the  forests 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascades,  and  northern  Rockies,  so  that  the 
unusual  coloration  of  the  bird  may  be  of  marked  signiflcance. 

GENUS   FINICOIiA. 

Hill   short,  broad,  and  thick,  upper  mandible  strongly  curved;  nasal 

plumules  conspicuous,  hiding  nostrils ; 
w'ing^  aboiit  five  times  as  long  as  tar- 
sus ;  tail  long,  emarginate ;  feet  small, 
tarsus  not  longer  than  middle  toe 
Fig.  3i)4.  without  claw. 

KRY    TO    ADl'LT   MALES. 

1.  Feathers  of  back  with  conspicuously  dusky  centers. 

alascensis,  p.  301). 
r.  Feathers  of  back  without  distinctly  dusky  centers. 
2.  Bill  and  body  snudler.     High  mountains  of  California. 

californica,  p.  308. 
2'.  Bill  and  body  larger.    Rocky  Mountains     .     .    .  montana,  p.  308. 

616a.  Pinicola  enucleator  montana  Ridgw.    Rocky  Moun- 
tain Pink  Oroskkak. 

Like  P.  €.  californica,  but  larger  and  slightly  darker,  adult  male  carmine 
red  instead  of  vermilion.  Male  :  length  (skins),  8.(K)-8..*)r),  wing  4.72-4.86, 
Uil  3.67-4.00,  bill  .61-.68.  Female  :  length  (skins),  8.00-8.30,  wing  4.G5- 
4.(i0,  tail  3.48-:U>0. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Iludsonian  zone  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
Montana  and  Idaho  to  New  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  A  rather  flat  thin  structure,  larfjely  of  fine  rootleta  placed  in 
coniferous  trees.  J^^ggs :  g^reenish  or  bluish,  spotted  with  brown  and 
black. 

Food.  —  Caterpillars,  cocoons,  coniferous  seeds,  needles,  buds,  and  blos- 
soms. 

616b.  P.  e.  californica  Price.    California  Pink  Grosbeak. 

Adult  male.  —  Light  vermilion  red,  head  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  and 
pink,  and  changing  to  ash  gray  on  scapulars,  belly,  flanks,  and  under  tail 
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coverts ;  plumage  everywhere  gray  beneath  the  surface,  giving  an  effect 
of  immaturity ;  scapulars  and  feathers  of  the  central  hack  with  only  faint 
trace  of  dusky  centers ;  vrings  and  tail  dusky,  feathers  tipped  and  edged  with 
"whitish.  Adult  female:  general  color  clear  ash  gray,  bright  tawny  yellow 
on  top  and  sides  of  head,  back  of  neck,  and  middle  of  breast ;  tail  with 
faint  yellow  wash  on  upper  coverts.  Young:  like  female,  but  brownish 
eray,  with  brownish  and  grayish  edgings  to  wings  and  tail.  Mah  :  length 
(skins), 7.75,  wing  4.3:3-4.52,  tail  3.60-4.21,  bill  .55-.59.  Female:  length 
(skins),  7.40-7.95,  wing  4.05-4.25,  tail  3.58-4.05,  bUl  .55-.62. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in^  Hudsonian  zone  in  the  higher  parts  of  the- 
Sierra  Nevada,  central  California. 

The  pine  grosbeaks  are  associated  with  patches  of  snow  and  furry 
hemlocks  on  the  mountain  heights  where  Townsend  solitaires  live 
and  nutcrackers  come  from  the  dwarf  pines  of  the  peaks. 

The  California  form  of  Pinicola  is  found  in  the  high  Sierra,  and 
in  July,  1900,  when  climbing  the  wooded  side  of  the  old  crater  of 
Lincoln  Peak,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  pair  of  the 
lovely  birds  at  7800  feet.  They  were  as  characteristically  tame  and 
trustful  as  they  always  are  in  gunless  regions.  Flying  down  to  a 
snowbank  in  front  of  us  they  hopped  over  its  surface,  busily  picking 
up  what  we  supposed  to  be  seeds  from  the  hemlock  cones,  quite 
regardless  of  us,  though  so  near  that  we  could  easily  have  photo- 
graphed them  had  the  evergreens  let  in  enough  light  for  a  snap-shot. 

Afterwards,  in  camp,  three  hundred  feet  lower,  a  number  of  the 
grosbeaks  stopped  at  diJierent  times  in  the  beautiful  little  hemlocks 
over  our  tent.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  yellowish  plumage,  but 
one  or  two  were  rare  rose-colored  beauties  that  would  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  most  insensible.  While  resting  they  gave  their 
soft  call-notes  and  warbled  their  sweet  rolling  song,  and  though  they 
were  soon  off  and  away  they  had  lent  a  new  distinction  to  the  hem- 
locks that,  in  memory,  will  always  be  graced  by  their  gentle  presence. 

616c.  P.  e.  alascensis  Ridgw.    Alaskan  Pike  Grosbeak. 

Adult  male.  —  Body  mainly  red,  pinkish  in  winter,  fading  to  gray  on 
belly;  hack  with  centers  of  feathers  strikingly  dark  brownish;  wings  with 
two  white  bars,  whitish  tips,  and  edgings ;  bill  short  and  turgid,  upper 
mandible  only  slightly  longer  than  lower.  Adult  female:  top  and  sides  of 
head  and  upper  tail  coverts  tawny  yellow,  dark  centers  of  feathers  of  back 
distinctly  brownish.  Male  :  length  (skins),  8.00-9.69,  wing  4.41-5.00,  tail 
3.34-4.03,  bill  .55-.6().  Female  :  length  (skins),  7.69-8.70,  wing  4.48-4.73, 
tail  .3.4(5-3.84,  bill  .57-.61. 

Distribution. — Northwestern  North  America  except  Pacific  coast,  in- 
cluding wooded  interior  of  Alaska  ;  south  in  winter  to  Montana. 

GENUS   CABPODACT7S. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  shorter  than  head,  conical,  thick,  its  depth  at 
base  greater  than  width ;  tarsus  short,  about  equal  to  middle  toe  with 
claw. 
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KEY  TO  ADULT  MALE  CABPODACCTS. 

1.  Tail  emar^nate. 
2.  Top  of  head  strikingly  brighter  than  ramp. 

3.  under  tail  coverts  conspicuously  streaked  .     .     .     caSBini,  p.  311. 
3'.  Under  tail  coverts  not  conspicuously  streaked.     Eastern  United 

States purpurens,  p.  310. 

2'.  Top  of  head  about  color  of  mmp  ....  califomicus,  p.  310. 
1'.  Tail  even. 

2.  Wings  longer,  feet  smaller frontalis,  p.  312. 

2'.  Wings  shorter,  feet  larger dementis,  p.  313. 

Subgenus  Carpodacus. 

617.  Carpodacus  purpureas  (Gmel.).    Purple  Finch. 

Like  C  p.  califomicus,  but  wing  longer,  tail  shorter ;  adult  male  lighter, 
rump  paler,  upper  parts  less  uniform  ;  adult  female  lighter*  less  uniform, 
and  less  greenish. 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  North  America,  breeding  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Pennsylvania ;  in  winter  south  to  Gulf  coast ;  accidental  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Anthony  shot  a  female  purple  finch  at  Denver,  Nov.  15,  1885. 
617a.  Carpodacus  purpureus  calif ornicus  ^atr</.  Califob- 

MIA   PUKPLE   I<1NCH. 

AduU  male,  —  Upper  parts  dark  dull  madder  pink,  wine  purple  on  head 
and  paJer,  more  pinkish  on  rump  ;  back  streaked ;  under  parts 
lighter  rose  pink  and  fading  to  unstreaked  white  on  midale  of 
belly  and  under  tail  coverts ;  sides  and  flanks  usually  strongly 
washed  with  brownish  and  broadly  streaked  with  darker  ;  taU 
Plff.  306.  ™uc^  shorter  than  wing,  deeply  emarginate.  Adult  female : 
upper  parts  olivaceous,  heavily  streaked  with  brown;  under 
parts  whitish,  narrowly  streaked ;  side  of  head  with  white  stripe  crossing 
brown  of  ear  coverts  and  side  of  throat.  Young :  similar  to  female,  but 
colors  duller  and  markings  less  distinct,  edgings  of  wing  feathers  more 
buffy  or  tawny.  Male :  length  (skins),  5.20-6.10,  wing  3.03-3.20,  taU  2.28- 
2.43,  bill  .42-.49.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.09-r».84,  wing  2.95-^.10,  taU 
2.10-2.*i,  bill  .41-.49. 

Bemarks.  —  The  male  California  finch  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
house  finch  by  its  under  parts,  which  are  streaked  only  on  the  sides.  It 
differs  from  the  Ctusin  finch  in  having  crown  and  rump  about  the  same 
color,  and  the  back  not  strikingly  streaked.  The  female  California  differs 
from  the  female  house  finch  in  being  strongly  olivaceous  above,  and  having 
a  white  stripe  on  the  side  of  the  head  through  the  brown  area,  and  its 
tail  much  shorter  than  wing,  and  deeply  emarginate.  The  female  Cassin 
is  more  sharply  streaked  on  the  buck  with  darker  brown  streaks. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  mountains  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran 
zones  of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  British  Columbia  south ;  migrates 
to  southern  California  and  Arizona. 

Nest.  —  A  rather  thin,  flat  structure,  composed  largely  of  fine  rootlets  and 
gfrasses,  placed  on  horizontal  branches  of  trees.  Eggs :  2  to  4,  gfreenisd  blue, 
or  bluish  green,  finely  speckled  on  larger  end  with  black  and  dark  brown. 

The  California  purple  finch  is  a  bird  of  higher  breeding  range  and 
less  domestic  nature  than  its  relative  the  house  finch.  In  central 
California,  Mr.  Bclding  says,  it  is  common  from  3000  to  5000  feet  in 
summer,  though  of  course  it  comes  lower  in  winter.    In  Los  Angeles 
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Fig.  sue.    Purple  Finch. 

County  Mr.  Griunrll  Sinih  it  acomraon  wioWr  yisitnnt  of  the  meBa.t  slid 
InwIandA.  haimtin);  tlikkfts  nnd  liriishj  places  in  small  compikntcs. 

616.  Carpodacus  oassini  Ra'VfJ.    Cabrih  Pckfle  Finch. 

AJull  iBolt,  —  Top  of  hcnd  with  tguariih  palrh  of  liriBht  cHnMoo  ;  romp 
dull  roae  pink  i  back  nnd  Bcnpnlan  dull  pinkixh  browD.  gliariily  Btreaked 
with  dark  brown  :  under  part*  pale  |)ink  fnAwg  to  unatrraktd  white  on 

b«lly  1  loH-rr  tail  covrrli  usaalli/  eoa^iruouilg  ilrtdttd  irilh  dviii/:  vii^ 
festhen  edirad  with  reddiiih  :  Mil  nineh  shorter  than  viing.  deeplv  enur- 
ginate.  Adult  ftmatt :  whole  bodv  aharplj  gtrv&ked  with  dnek;  ;  ground 
color  of  upper  parts  aliie  fjs.y ;  of  under  parts  white.  Young :  Bimllar  to 
female,  but  streaks  of  lownr  parts  nturower  and  wine  ^dginfrs  more  ochra- 
oeous,  Male:  lenRth  (skins)  r>. ;MM1.2(1.  wine  ;l.J2-3.8n.  tail  i.'Ai--i.-,\.  biU 
.47-.'.l.     FemaU  :  \mg^h  (skiiu.)  .'i.55-)1.0.'i,  winp  3.42-.'J.(10.  bill  .4ft-.r)0. 
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eakvd    under    (larls.    nnd    diatinct 
streaks  »ii  ii»der  tnil  coverts. 

DIaiributioa.  —  Breeds    in    Canadian 

.    yjine  from  Urilisfa  ColunibU  M  Meii«.; 

Fruiu   the  eastern  nlope   of   the    liocky 

Mountaina  to  the  Pafific ;  and  luigrales 

through  Mexico  to  Mt.  Orizaba. 

?iesl. — Near  tups  of  youDg-  dm  Mid 
pines  OD  a  horizoutal  branch :  mther  thin 
aiid  fliit.  cani|HMe<l  Inrgety  nf  roodets 
Mid  graaien.  Eifgs  :  2  to  4,  linety  spec- 
kled. chieHy  aronnil  the  Im^c  end,  with 
y'lg.  SUi.    CBuiu  FurplB  Finch.        black  Bud  dark  browu. 

The  Cassiii  liiicii  is  llic  ptirpli^  (Inch  of  ilie  moimtains,  breeding 
from  the  lower  ('<1^>  of  the  Hrg  to  iLinherlitie,  Its  square  criinsoD 
crown  puich  is  a.  atrikiiig  sigu  iimi'k  iti  the  shade  of  tJie  woods,  mid 
Its  sweet  sotig  gains  rieliiiess  from  its  fon^st  setting.  Even  in  winter 
the  birds  sttty  as  liigh  as  ihey  enn.  In  suuthem  California,  Mr. 
firinnell  sujs  tliey  rarely  come  as  h>w us  llie  foothills,  but  go  about 
in  small  flocks,  feciliii);  in  the  brnsli  »»  long  as  it  is  not  entirely 
covered  with  snow. 

Subgenus  Burrica. 
619.  CarpodacuB  meziconus  frootalis  (.Snj).    House  Finch. 

AduU  male.  —  Foruheilil,  silpcniliary,  and  rump  row  pink,  urange  red, 
'  ■      rest  of  upper  parts  brownish  gray, 

washed  with  reddish;  back  nut  di»- 

_^_^_^_  liiirt/y  gtrtaktd :  throat  and  breast  reddbh ;  Mis 

Fiu  3IM     HnlF  Khitidi.shaTpln  ami  ctotrlg  utrtiitnl  irith  fcreiCTi; 

tail  not  decidedly  shorter  tlinn  wing-,  nearly  even  J 
g  feathers  edged  with  pale  grayish  instead  of  reddish.  Adult fimalt: 
upper  parts  grayish  brown,  indistinctly  ntreskad: 
-"nder  parts  white,  brondly  gtrcidted.  Young: 
iiiilar  to  female,  but  back  more  distincUy 
irenhed.  under  parts  more  narrowly  and  less 
""  distinctiv  streaked:    wing  coverts  tipped  with 

boifv.  Stalf  :  lengtli  (skins)  ^I.SO-'tt.lO.  wing  ''.lIlKi.:^!.  tail  :>.l4-2.60.  bill 
.;)S-'30,  Female:  length  (skins)  .■i.ll0-6.(j:l,  wing  y.77-;l.ft"i.  tail  iW-2M. 
bill  M-AX 

Remarks.  — The  sharp  iiniforiu  streaking  of  under  parts  distinguish  the 
hoiuie  finch  from  the  Cnlifuruia  nnd  Cassiii.  Individuals  suggest  dichro- 
matisra  in  varying  amouut  uf  vellow  in  ulnmiu-e.  (.Ve  Condor.  .Tan.  KNI1, 
!.■!.) 

Ditlribulion.  —  Rreeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Som.ran  loiies  from  western 
parta  of  Kansas  and  Texas  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Oregon  to  uorlliem 
Lower  California  and  northern  Mexico. 

iVeit.  —  Compactly  woven,  larjtely  of  dried  grawt  stems  and  plant  lilien. 
placed  in  trees,  caetus.  or  sagebruali.  but  preferalily  about  houses.  EggK .' 
'i  to  0,  bluish  white  or  psle  greenish  blue  sparsely  speckled,  chiefly  around 
latter  end,  witli  black- 
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The  house  finch  in  the  west  is  even  more  familiar  than  the  robin 
in  the  east,  nesting  preferably  in  vines  and  odd  nooks  about  houses, 
though  it  adopts  any  site  that  offers,  from  a  stew-pan  hung  on  a  nail 
to  a  cactus.  Its  one  requirement  is  water,  and  this  is  so  absolute 
that  in  the  arid  country  the  sight  of  one  of  these  birds  encourages 
the  explorer  to  go  on  looking,  for  there  is  surely  one  water  hole  that 
has  not  dried  up,  be  it  ever  so  small,  and  he  has  only  to  follow  the 
birds  to  find  it. 

The  pretty  finch  is  a  charming,  companionable  little  fellow,  ^ng- 
ing  cheerily  from  morning  till  night  a  happy,  bright  song  that  goes 
well  with  the  warmth  and  simshine  of  the  low  country  it  lives  in. 
The  flight  song  of  the  male  is  quite  chai-actcristic,  for  he  is  so  full  of 
music  that  he  never  can  contain  himself,  on  the  wing  or  off.  He 
fairly  bubbles  over  with  it  when  he  goes  a-courting  and  dances  be- 
fore his  demure  little  brown  lady-love. 

The  only  objection  to  the  familiarity  of  these  pretty  finches  is 
their  unfortunate  though  flatteiing  appreciation  of  western  fruit, 
but  happily  this  is  of  small  moment  in  many  of  the  cities  within 
their. range.  In  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  sweet  song  of  the  finch  comes 
in  through  the  open  windows  with  most  grateful  cheer,  suggesting 
forcibly  the  relief  it  would  be  if  the  English  sparrow  with  his  un- 
musical jabbering  could  be  exchanged  for  our  lovely  native  song- 
ster. In  some  of  the  country  districts  the  fact  that  it  has  been  seen 
eating  Uus.siau  thistle  seeds  should  weigh  in  its  favor. 

619c.  C.  m.  dementis  {Meams).    Island  House  Finch. 

Like  C.  m.  frontalis,  but  with  shorter  wingH,  larger  legs  and  feet,  larger, 
more  convex  bill,  heavier  coloration,  and  broader  striping  on  under  parts. 
Male:  length  (skins)  5.20-5.8;^,  wing  2.92-8.17,  taU 2.11-2.42,  biU  .39-.50. 
Female .;  length  (skins)  5.82-5.(57,  wing  2.02-3.00,  tail  2.10-2.30,  bill  .41-.46. 

Distribution.  —  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California ;  and  Todoe  Santos 
Island,  Lower  California. 

QENUS  liOXLA.. 

General  Characters.  —  Tips  of  bill  crossed  in  adults,  nasal  plumules  con- 
spicuous, concealing  nostrils  ;  wing  more  than  five  times  as  long  as  tarsus ; 
tall  short,  deeply  emarginate  ;  tarsus  short.     . 

KEY   TO   species. 


Fig.  400. 


1.  Wing  with  two  white  bands leucoptera,  p.  315. 

1'.  Wing  without  white  bands. 

2.  Bill  heavier,  wing  nearly  4 stricklandi,  p.  314. 

2'.  Bill  lighter,  winjj  about  3.40 minor,  p.  314. 
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621.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor  (Brehm).    Crossbill.^ 

Adult  male.  —  Doll  red,  generally  brighter  on  mmp ;  gray  showing 
through  on  under  parts ;  feathers  of  back  indistinotly  streaked  ;  wings 
and  tail  plain  dusky.  Adult  females :  olivaceous,  often  shading  to  bright 
yellow.  Young :  streaked,  on  olive  gray  ground.  Young  male :  mixed  with 
yellow  and  red  before  reaching  adult  stage.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.04- 
6.04,  wing  3.18-3.06,  tail  1.72-2.10,  biU  .57-.73.  Female:  length  (skins) 
4.02-0.O(J,  wing  3.10-3.57,  taU  1.50-2.12,  bill  .54-.70. 

Distribution,  —  Northern  North  America,  but  chiefly  northward  and  east 
of  the  Plains ;  irregularly  abundant  in  winter. 

Ifest.  —  In  coniferous  trees,  rather  flat,  composed  externally  of  spruce 
twigs  and  shreds  of  soft  bark,  lined  with  horsehair  and  fine  rootlets. 
Eggs:  usually  4,  pale  greenish,  spotted  with  various  shades  of  brown 
mixed  with  purplish  gray. 

Food.  —  Chiefly  seeds  of  conifers. 

Crossbills,  like  other  little  pensioners  of  the  trees,  go  and  come 
whenever  the  branches  spread  hospitable  feasts.  If  the  trees  yield 
no  nuts,  do  not  look  for  the  jays  or  acorn-eating  woodpeckers ;  if  it 
is  not  a  cone  year  do  not  expect  the  crossbills.  But  when  the  time 
is  ripe,  some  red  letter  day  from  high  up  in  the  treetops  you  may 
catch  the  kimp,  kimp.kimp,  of  a  busy  flock,  and  on  some  still  luckier 
day,  like  a  whirl  of  snowflakes  down  will  come  a  parti-colored  band 
with  their  queer  crossed  bills  and  coats  of  red  or  greenish  yellow. 
Then,  if  seeds  and  cones  favor,  perchance  the  flock  will  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  neighborhood  and  act  as  if  it  had  always  been  there,  till 
suddenly  some  day  it  has  disappeared  and  is  seen  no  more. 

At  Port  Sherman,  Idaho,  Dr.  Merrill  has  seen  crossbills  in  every 
month  of  the  year,  though  their  occurrence  was  irregular.  At  times 
they  were  as  common  and  fearless  as  English  sparrows,  and  on  warm 
bright  days  in  February  and  March  he  says  '  their  pleasing  song  was 
heard  in  every  direction.* 

When  Dr.  Mearns  was  in  Arizona  he  chanced  on  a  good  year  and 
found  them  among  the  commonest  birds,  drinking  and  bathing  at 
the  springs  and  water  places  at  all  times  of  day. 

621a.  Loxia  curvirostra  stricklandi  Ridgw.  Mrxicam  Cross- 
bill. 

Similar  to  minor,  but  larger,  colors  averaging  brighter,  and  lower  mandi- 
ble averaging  heavier.  Male  :  length  (skins)  r).JM-6.I^,  wing  8.67-4.05,  tail 
2.08-2.;J2,  biU  .74-.8(5.  Female  :  length  (skms)  5.7l-€.30,  wing  3.42-3.88, 
tail  1.88-2.14,'bill  .70-.81. 

Distribution,  —  Mountains  from  Colorado  west  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
from  Wyoming  to  Guatemala. 

*  Loiia  citrvirostra  bendirei  Ridgw. 

Like  Ij.  r.  minor,  but  decidediv  larger,  adult  male  averaging  lighter  or  brighter  in  color, 
adult  female  slightly  lighter  and  grayer. 

DistribtUion.  —  More  northern  and  central  mountain  diatricta  of  weatem  United  States 
from  Colorado  to  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada ;  during  migration  east  to  eastern  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas,  west  to  the  coast  district  of  California ;  casually  to  Guadalupe  Island, 
Lower  California,  and  south  to  New  Mexico.    {N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  IG,  123.) 
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S22,  Lozia  leucoptera  Gnal.     White- wivof.d  CsosaBii-L. 

Adidt  male,  —  DnII  rose  red,  occasiouallj  titled  with  yellow  or  orange  ; 
dark  bases  of  feathers  shoving  through  and  back  donded  with  black ; 
wings  and  tail  black,  wings  trilh  tieo  white 
band>,  confluent  at  upper  portion.  AdaUfe- 
malt :  olive  eteen  or  gray  above,  indistinctly 
streaked  with  dusky  ;  rump  yellowish  ;  wings 
as  in  male,  but  not  so  black ;  under  parts 
lighter,  mure  tinged  with  yellowish.  1'our^  .-  umilnr  to  female,  but  oolnrs 
duller  and  streaking  pronounced.  MaU .-  length  (akinsl  0.31M1.54.  wing 
8.%S-3.eU,  tail  2.i)0~2.U,  bill  .U2~.Ue.  FtmaU  :  length  (akiiw)  0.20-6.2'J, 
winjT  3.20-:(.iiD,  tail  l.l)2-2..12,  biU  .a»-.60. 

Dittrilmtion.  —  Breeds  in  Boreal  zone  forests  of  northern  North  America; 
winterB  in  the  United  Stales  to  about  39°. 

Nett,  —  As  described  by  Adams,  deeply  saucer-shaped,  mode  of  spruce 
twigs  and  lichens,  lined  witli  haica  and  inner  bark.  Eggi :  pal^  blue. 
spotted  around  laiger  end  with  black  and  lilac.  Q..-.  .t^.iU — ^,,^  &W 

FooJ.  —  Spruce  seeds,  bada,  and  benies.  K^tr      A^^^ 

In  geoeral  habits  the  nhltc-winged  closely  reaembleB  the  other 
Bpedea  of  Loxia. 

aSNTJB   IiUnCOSTICTBI. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  short-conical ;  nasal 

Elnmules  cDvering  nostrils;  wing  long,  pointed  ;  tail  about  two  thuds  as 
ing  as  wing,  emarginate  ;  tarsus  short ;  hind  claw  equal  to  or  longer  than 
its  toe,  strongly  cnrred. 

1.  Body  black Btratft,  p.  817. 

r.Bodv  brown. 

2.  Body  light  brown anBtrall*,  p.  817. 

'2'.  Body  dark  brown. 

3.  Qray  of  crown  spreading  down  over  aides  of  head. 

'  UttOittU*.  p.316. 

!i'.  Qray  of  crown  not  spreading  down  over  sides  of  head. 

tepbroooUa,  p.  SIR. 
624.  Leucosticte  tepbrocotis  .S«-ain<.    Quat-crowhbd  Lbu- 

Adidl  male  IB  summer.  —  Bill  black  ;  crown  blaek,  bordered  behind  and 
on  sides  with  gray,  the  gray  not  spreading 
down  over  udea  of  head ;  general  body  color 
deep  ditUnut  brown,  lighter,  and  with  blaok- 
ish  mesial  streaks  on  back,  belly,  and  runip  ; 
upper  taU  coverts,  wings,  and  tail  more  or 
less  tinged  with  pink.  Adull  malt  in  win- 
Itr:  hill  yellow,  tipped  with  blackish;  brown 
featheiB  edged  with  whitish  ;  block  of  crown 
restiicted.  ^Irfti^r  female  :  like  mole,  with 
the  same  seasonal  changes,  but  averaging 
paler  and  duller.  Young:  plain  brownish. 
without  black  or  gray  on  head,  or  rosy  tail 
coverts.  Male;  length  (skins)  .^."(Ml.J'l, 
wing  4.<>0-l.40,  tail  2.42-2.80,  bill  .42-.4.-'.  Fig.  ««. 
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Female:  leogth  (skins)  5.60-6.50,  wing  3.80-4.10,  tail  2.39-2.78,  bill  .43- 
.56. 

Distribution.  —  Interior  of  British  America ;  wintering  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  of  the  United  States,  most  abundantly  on  the  eastern 
slope,  and  extending  to  western  Nebraska.  Recorded  as  breeding  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  White  Mountains  in  California. 

Food.  —  Ants,  small  beetles,  and  other  insects,  pine  seeds  and  plant 
seeds. 

The  leucostictesare  birds  of  the  mountaia  snow-banks  and  glaciers. 
They  feed  on  seeds  and  insects  blown  to  the  heights  and  left  to  be 
picked  up  about  the  border  of  the  melting  snow.  They  are  often 
found  at  an  altitude  of  from  11,000  to  12,000  feet,  and  under  the 
crest  of  Mt.  Whitney,  at  about  15,000  feet,  Mr.  Frank  Daggett 
found  a  pair  picking  up  insects  from  a  snow-drift.  When  a  hail- 
storm passed  over  the  peak  the  birds  took  refuge  under  granite 
slabs,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over  they  were  back  on  the  snow. 

At  Fort  Keough,  Montana,  Capt.  Thome  reports  that  the  leuco 
stictes  come  in  November  and  stay  in  varying  numbers  till  the  last 
of  March,  picking  up  grain  in  the  corrals  and  often  taking  shelter  in 
old  cliff  swallow^  nests.  When  it  is  cold  and  stormy,  he  says,  they 
gather  in  the  post  by  thousands,  but  when  a  warm  day  comes  they 
scatter  out  again. 

Along  the  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  higher  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  the  first  September  snow- 
storms bring  flocks  of  the  rosy  finches,  scurrying  with  the  driving 
snow,  or,  on  clear  days,  basking  in  the  sunshine  about  the  old  snow- 
banks and  ice-fields. 

While  I  was  running  a  line  of  traps  along  the  slope  above  Mono 
Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  one  morning  early  in  September,  with  my 
eyes  half  shut  to  keep  out  a  fine  driving  snow,  a  little  flock  of  nine 
rosy  finches  dropped  down  near  me  and  began  getting  their  breakfast 
from  a  last  year's  snow-bank,  hopping  about  and  picking  rapidly 
here  and  there  over  the  rough  surface,  flufiiug  their  feathers  and 
facing  the  cutting  wind  to  keep  from  being  blown  away,  all  the 
time  talking  in  cheery  little  notes  among  themselves.  Now  and 
then  one  would  snuggle  up  in  the  lee  of  a  chunk  of  ice  or  a  stone, 
fluff  his  feathers,  and  hold  up  his  feet  to  warm  his  toes  just  as  the 
snowbirds  do  in  winter,  then  hop  out  again  and  pick  up  more  chilled 
bugs  from  the  surface  of  the  snow,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  frank 
trustfulness  that  had  surely  never  been  betrayed. 

Vernon  Bailey. 

624aH  L.  t.  littoraJis  (Baird).    Hepburn  Leucosticte. 

Similar  to  the  gray-crowned,  but  gray  of  crown  pending  doicn  over 
sides  ofheadt  sometimes  covering  all  but  black  frontal  patch.  Male  :  length 
(skins)  6.04-(V.S0,  wing  4.00-4.32,  tail  2.:^()-2.75,  bUl  .4;K49.  Female: 
length  (skins)  (5.08-0.47,  wing  8.t)4-4.10,  bill  .4:)-.49. 
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Distribution.  —  In  summer,  mountains  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  prob- 
ably the  interior  mountain  regions  of  British  Columbia,  south  at  least  to 
snow-capped  mountains  of  Washington ;  in  winter,  northwest  coast  from 
Kadiak  southward;  extending  east  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

"  A  pair  of  this  rare  species  was  found  feeding  full  grown  young 
on  the  moraines  just  below  the  glacier  of  Wright's  Peak  (Okanogan 
County,  Washington),  at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet.  North  and  west 
of  this  station  there  is  an  immense  area  of  glacier-flanked  peaks, 
where  the  birds  are  sure  to  find  a  congenial  summer  home."  (Daw- 
son.) 

In  Paradise  Park,  on  Mt.  Rainier,  Dr.  Fisher  found  the  Hepburn 
leucosticte  common  in  the  moraines  and  along  the  edges  of  bare 
ground,  feeding  on  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  benumbed  by  the 
snow. 

626.  Leucosticte  atrata  Bidgw.     Black  Leucosticte. 

Adult  male  in  summer.  —  Crown  black,  set  in  g^ay,  which  does  not  ex- 
tend oTer  sides  of  head ;  body  blackish  or  deep  clove  brown ;  feathers  of 
belly  and  sides  tipped  with  peach-blossom  pink ;  feathers  of  hind  neck, 
back,  and  scapulars  with  more  or  less  distinct  brownish  or  huffy  edgings ; 
rump  and  patch  on  wings  peach-blossom  pink.  Adult  male  in  winter  : 
similar,  but  bill  yellowish,  tipped  with  dusky,  the  brownish  edgings  to 
scapulars  and  interscapulars  broader,  feathers  of  under  parts  more  or 
less  edged  with  grayish,  and  pink  markings  of  a  softer,  more  rosy  hue. 
Immature  male :  like  adult  male,  but  pink  markings  paler,  mainly  re- 
placed on  wings  by  huffy  white.  Adult  female :  much  duller  than  the 
male,  under  parts  grayish  brown,  upper  parts  bix>wnish,  and  pink  paler 
and  restricted  or  replaced  by  whitish.  Immature  female :  like  adult  fe- 
male, but  duller  and  browner,  feathers  conspicuously  edged  with  brownish 
and  buffv.  Male  :  length  (skins)  5.90-6.26,  wing  4.21-4.27,  tail  2.62-2.75, 
bill  .41-.4S.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.60-6.18,  wing  8.89-4.19,  tail  2.:]8- 
2.58,  bill  .45-.47. 

Remarks.  —  The  head  has  the  same  color  pattern  as  in  tepkrocotis^  bnt 
the  body  is  blackish  or  very  dark  brown. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  the  Salmon  River  Mountains,  Idaho,  and 
probably  northern  ranges  ;  winters  in  mountains  of  Colorado  and  Utah. 

526.    Leucosticte   australis    liidgw.     Brown-capped   Leuco- 
sticte. 

Adult  male  in  summer.  —  Bill  black,  crown  blackish  anteriorly,  shading 
toward  brown  of  back ;  bodtf  light  broirn^  becoming  pink  on  belly,  rump, 
and  wing  coverts,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  red  on  throat  and  breast. 
Adult  male  in  winter :  similar,  but  bill  yellowish,  tipped  with  dusky ;  crown 
brownish  gray  on  back  and  sides,  and  feathers  with  grayish  edgings  that 
give  scaled  effect  to  head.  Immature  male :  similar  to  adult,  but  greater 
wing,  coverts  with  buffy  edgings  in  winter,  dull  whitish  in  summer- 
Adult  female :  similar  to  male,  with  same  seasonal  changes,  but  much 
duller,  and  pink  markings  indistinct.  Young  :  grayish  buffy  brown,  paler 
on  posterior  under  parts  ;  patches  on  wings  and  tail  coTerts  buffv.  Male : 
length  (skins)  5.71-(}.48,  wing  3.99-4.40,  tail  2.:]9-2.86.  bill  .40-.50.  Fe- 
male  :  length  (skins)  5.6;^6.15,  wing  3.90-4.25,  tail  2.40-2.70,  bUl  .45-47. 
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Distribution.  —  Breeds  iu  Alpine  zone  on  the  mottntains  of  Colorado, 
descending  into  the  lower  zones  of  the  valleys,  and  south  to  New  Mexico 
in  winter. 

In  his  Birds  of  Colorado  Mr.  Cooke  says  that  the  brown-capped 
leucosticte  is  never  seen  below  timberline  in  summer,  and  nests  from 
12,000  feet  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks.  In  August,  he  says, 
"  old  and  young  swarm  over  the  summits  of  the  peaks,  picking  in- 
sects off  the  snow.  By  the  last  of  October  or  early  in  November 
they  descend  to  timberline  and  remain  there  through  the  winter, 
except  as  they  are  driven  a  little  lower  by  the  severest  storms. 
At  the  same  time  a  few  come  into  the  lower  valleys  almost  to  the 
base  of  tfie  foothills." 

They  have  been  reported  from  Silverton,  where  they  came  in 
large  flocks  and  were  killed  for  food. 

GENUS  ACANTHI8. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  conical,  strongly  compressed  toward  end, 
and  usually  acute  at  tip ;  nasal  plumules  nearly  covering  basal  half  of 
bill  except  in  summer  plumage  ;  wing  long,  pointed ;  tail  long,  deeply 
forked ;  tarsus  very  short,  side  toes  much  shorter  than  the  middle. 

KKY  TO  ADULTS. 

1.  Upper  parts  brownish,  rump  streaked linarla,  p.  319. 

1.  Upper  parts  whitish,  nimp  not  streaked    ....    ezUipes,  p.  318. 

627a.  Acanthis  hornemannii  exilipes  (Ccmes).  Hoart  Red- 

POLL. 

Adult  male  in  spring.  —  Bill  dusky  ;  patch  on  top  of  head  crimson  ;  chin 

black ;  under  parts  almost  pure  white,  except  for 
pinkish  chest  and  fine  streaking  on  sides ;  npper 
parts  grayish  white  streaked  with  dusky;  rump 
white i  tinged  with  pink.  Adult  male  in  winter : 
'^'  similai*,  but  bill  yellowish,  with  dusky  tip ;  npper 

parts  tinged  with  huffy,  dusky  streaks  narrower.  Adult  female  in  spring : 
like  male  in  spring  but  without  pink  on  rump  or  chest.  Adult  female  in 
winter :  similar,  but  upper  parts  more  strongly  tinged  with  buff,  dusky 
streaks  narrower,  and  bill  yellowish,  with  dusky  tip.  Male :  length  (skins) 
4.«0-r>.40,  wing  2.85-:5.07*  tail  2.13-2.50,  bill  .27-34.  FemcUe:  length 
(skins)  4.51^-5.16,  wing  2.74-2.1U,  tail  2.10-2.29,  bill  .27-.34. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  northeastern  Asia  and  arctic  America ;  south 
in  winter,  occasionally  to  the  northern  United  ^States.  Recorded  from 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Maine,  and  Michigan. 

Nest.  —  A  rather  bulky  structure,  composed  largely  of  small  twigs  and 
straws  mixed  .with  feathers  and  lined  with  f  eatliers ;  placed  in  budies  or 
small  trees.  Eggs :  2  to  5,  pale  bluish  green,  speckled,  chiefly  around 
larger  end  witli  reddish  brown,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  few  black  specks 
or  lines. 

The  hoary  redpoll,  Mr.  Nelson  says,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
redpolls  in  northern  Alaska,  where  it  occurs  in  great  numbers.     Its 
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habits  are  identical  with  those  of  the  common  redpoll.  Both  forms 
are  resident,  making  only  a  partial  migration  into  the  interior  in  the 
severest  weather. 

628.  Acanthis  linaria  (Linn.).    Redpoll. 

Adult  male  in  breeding  plumage,  —  Chin  patch  and  feathers  around  bill 
blackish ;  crown  crimson ;  throat,  sides,  ana  rump  more  or  less 
washed  with  pink  or  crimson ;  rest  of  under  parts  white,  sides 
streaked  with  dusky ;  upper  parts  streaked,  dark  brown  and 
buffy,  lighter  but  streaked  on  rump^  rump  washed  with  pink  ; 
bill  horn  color,  dusky  at  tip.  Adult  male  in  vQinter  plumage :  p.^  ^^ 
much  lighter,  wing  bands  more  or  less  buffy,  pink  paler ;  bill 
light  yellow,  black  at  tip.  Adult  female:  similar  to  the  male,  but  pink  of 
under  parts  replaced  by  buffy  or  whitish ;  seasonal  difference  same  as  in 
male.  Young :  like  adults,  but  without  pink  or  red,  crown  streaked  and 
sides  and  wing  bands  more  or  less  buffy.  Male:  length  (skins)  4.31-5.32, 
wing  2.78^.01,  tail  1.91-2.29,  bill  .31-.38.  Female  :  length  (skins)  4.29- 
5.43,  wing  2.70-3.00,  tail  1.9i)-2.30,  bill  .30-.39. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
south  irregularly  in  winter,  in  North  America  as  far  as  California,  Mis- 
souri, and  Alabama. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes  or  small  trees,  bulky,  made  of  twigs,  straws,  and 
feathers.  Eggs ;  2  to  .5,  pale  bluish  green,  speckled,  chiefly  around  larger 
end,  with  reddish  brown,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  few  black  specks  or 
lines. 

Food.  —  Buds  and  weed  seed. 

The  redpolls  are  common  in  Colorado,  from  November  to  March, 
from  the  plains  to  10,000  feet.  Prof.  Cooke  says  they  remain  high  in 
the  mountains,  even  when  the  temperature  is  thirty  degrees  below 
zero,  which  does  not  seem  strange,  as  most  of  them  winter  in  Alaska. 
In  spring,  Mr.  Nelson  tells  us,  "they  are  beautiful  objects,  with 
their  bright  rosy  hues  and  fluffy  plumage.  On  warm  sunshiny  days 
during  April  they  come  familiarly  up  to  the  very  windows  and 
doors,  and  peer  about  with  an  odd  mixture  of  confidence  and  curios- 
ity, examining  everything  and  scarcely  deigning  to  move  aside  as 
the  people  pass  back  and  forth."  After  the  nesting  season,  he  says, 
"they  come  trooping  about,  young  and  old,  in  large  parties,  with 
great  confidence  and  a  peculiar  pertness,  taking  possession  of  the 
premises  and  using  the  roofs  and  fences  for  convenient  perches, 
making  excursions  thence  to  whatever  point  appears  likely  to  yield 
food,  or  chasing  each  other  playfully  about."  Through  July  and 
August  they  are  extremely  abundant  in  Ala.ska,  but  by  the  end  of 
September  the  majority  have  left  the  coast,  most  of  them  going  into 
the  interior,  where  they  brave  the  severest  weather. 

GENUS   ASTRAGALINUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  conical,  acute  ;  winis^  long  and  pointed  ;  tail 
emarginate ;  tarsus  as  short  or  shorter  than  middle  toe  with  claw. 
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KEY   TO  ADULT  MALES. 

1 ,  Throat  with  black  patch la'wrencei,  p.  328. 

r.  Throat  without  black  patch. 
2.  Back  yellow. 

8.  Body  pale  yellow.     Rocky  Mountain  plateau   .    pallidus,  p.  821. 
3'.  Body  bright  yellow. 

4.  In  winter,  browner,  with  broader  wing  markings.     Pacific  coast. 

Balicamans,  p.  321. 
4'.  In  winter  less  brown,  witli  narrower  wing  markings.*   East  of 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Atlantic  coast    ....     txiAtis,  p.  320. 
2'.  Back  olive  green  or  black. 

3.  Back  without  black.     Rocky  Mountains  to  California. 

psaltria,  p.  322. 
3'.  Back  wholly  or  partly  black. 
4.  Back  and  ear  coverts  solid  black.     Mexico  and  Central  Texas. 

xnezicanuB,  p.  322. 

4'.  Back  or  ear  coverts  mixed  with  olive  g^eu.     Colorado  and  New 

Mexico  to  Pacific arizonae,  p.  322. 

629.  AstrctgaJinUS  tristis  {Linn.).    Goldfinch. 

Adult  male  in  summer.  —  Whole  body  canary  yellow,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
black  crown,  wings,  and  tjiil ;  wings  with  white  bars  and  tail  feathers  with 
white  patches.  Adult  female  in  summer:  upper  parts  olive  brown,  some- 
times tinged  with  green  or  gray ;  wings  and  tail  dull  blackish  brown ; 
white  markings  duller;  under  parts  grayish  white,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  yellow.  Adult  male  in  winter:  similar  to  female  in  summer,  but 
wings  and  tail  deep  black,  broadly  and  clearly  marked  with  white.  Adult 
female  in  winter:  similar  to  summer  plumage,  but  more  tinged  with 
brownish,  white  m.irkings  broader  and  mon;  tinged  with  huffy.  Young : 
similar  to  winter  adults,  but  browner,  wing  markings  and  general  suffusion 
cinnamon ;  shoulder  patch  mixed  with  black  instead  of  unicolored  as  in  the 
male.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.20-4.79,  wing  2.78-2.96,  tail  1.71-2.02,  bill 
..^S-.41.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.27-4.76,  wing  2.r)9-2.79,  taU  1.50-1.84, 
bUl  .37-.41. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  from  the 
southern  British  Provinces  south  to  Kentucky  and  Kansas,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mount;iins  ;  winters  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  A  neat  cup-shaped  structure  of  compactly  woven  plant  fibers, 
lined  with  down  and  other  soft  materials ;  placed  in  tall  biishes  or  low 
trees,     li^ggs :  3  to  5.  plain  pale  bluish  or  bluish  white. 

Food.  —  Largely  weed  seed. 

The  goldfinches,  or  wild  canaries,  as  they  are  popularly  called  in 
their  many  forms,  if  not  as  cultivated  songsters  as  their  caged  rela- 
tives, have  much  sweeter  call-notes  and  a  happy  round  of  their  own. 
Their  indolent  lisping  notes  have  a  tinge  of  sadness,  but  as  they 
raise  their  heads  from  a  thistle  or  sunflower  to  give  them,  and  then 
flit  lightly  off  and  go  sauntering  in  undulating  flight  through  the 
air  the  gentle-spirited  birds  seem  as  light-hearted  as  butterflies. 

In  their  home  life  they  are  among  the  most  charming  of  binls, 
being  tender,  devoted  mates  and  watcliful  parents. 
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6300-  A.  t.  palliduS  (Meanu).     Pale  OoLDrl^CB. 

Adull  male  in  tuninrr.  —  Similar  to  lri$lii.  but  larger  and  paler,  white 
iiinTking*  iif  wit^  and  Uiil  more  eitended.  Adult  mate  in  teialrr :  ninoh 
}ighter  than  iTitth,  with  tint*  purer  nnd  white  more  extended.  Males 
]en»h  (ikiDB)  J.:iO-R.OI).  winfc  2.gl-3.aK.  tail  I.T2-2.05,  biU  i^'i--M.  Fe- 
male: let^  (skina)  4.4L>-r>.On.  win^  2.71-^.1)2,  tail  1.70-2.03,  bill  .;lS-.44. 

RemarkH.  —  The  principal  differenoe  betveen  paliidui  and  trittria  a  in 
winter  plumage. 

Diilribalion,  —  Rarhy  Mnuntnin  plateau  district  from  Britiah  Colombia 
and  Maoitoba  aonth  to  northern  and  i^ast«rn  Mexico. 

629b.  A.  t  salicamans  (Gnnn).    Willow  Goldfihch. 

Adall  male  in  summer.  —  Eieept  for  shorter  wings  and  tail  acarcoly 
dlBtinguiahable  from  Iritlix;  black  cap,  if  anything,  not  ho  extended  and 
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yellow  not  so  inteDse;  the  white  edg^ings  on  wings  worn  off  so  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  white  left.  Adult  female  in  summer:  mnch  darker  than 
female  of  tristiSi  dull  greenish  yellow  on  throat  instead  of  bright  yellowish 
green.  Young:  dark  colored.  Adult  male  in  winter:  similar  to  tristis^ 
but  browner  and  with  much  broader  wing  markings;  back  dark  olive 
brown ;  sides  and  flanks  shaded  with  brown ;  throat  bright  yellow,  shad- 
ing to  dull  green  on  breast  and  to  pure  white  on  belly.  Adult  female  in 
winter:  similar  to  male,  but  wings,  tail,  and  throat  duller;  bill  dusky. 
Male:  length  (skins)  4.08-4.82,  wing  2.60-2.89,  tail  1.70-1.82,  biU  .39-.42. 
Female:  length  (skins)  4.28-4.70,  wing  2.«:i-2.72,  tail  1.70-1.79,  biU 
.39-.42. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast,  from  Washing^n  south  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

/    630.  Astragsklinus  psaltiia  {Say).    Arkamsas  QoLDFiycH. 

Adult  male.  —  Under  parts  canary  yellow ;  crown,  wings,  and  tail  black ; 

ear  coverts  and  back  plain  olive  ;  wing  quills 

with  a  white  patch  at  base ;  tail  feathers 

with  inner  webs  of  all  but  middle  pair  white 

from  base  to  dark  tips.    Adult  female :  upper 

^'  *^  parts  plain  dull   olive  g^en ;   under  parts 

light  greenish  yellow  ;  head  without  black ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  male,  but 

black  duller  and  white  more  restricted,  sometimes  obsolete  on  taiL   Young : 

similar  to  female,  but  tinged  with  huffy,  and  wing  coverts  tipped  with 

buff.      MaU:  length  (skins)  3.83-4.19,  wing  2.45-2.55,  tail  1.52-1.61,  biU 

.35-39.    Female:  length  (skins)  3.S  1-4.23,  wing  2.39-2.49,  tail  1.48-1.64, 

bUl  .35-.39. 

Remarks.  —  The  subspecies  of  psaltria  are  easily  distinguished  from  it  in 
the  field  by  the  amount  of  black  on  the  back. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  in  the 
western  United  States  from  the  Plains  to  the  racific,  and  from  Colorado 
and  southern  Oregon  south  to  San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia ;  in  winter  to  Cape  St.  Lucas. 
Nest  and  eggs  lik^  those  of  tristis. 
Food.  —  Largely  weed  seed. 

In  southern  California,  Mr.  Grinnell  says,  the  Arkansas  goldfinch 
is  not  only  abundant  about  gardens  and  orchards,  but  goes  up  to 
6000  feet  in  the  mountains.  In  Colorado,  Mr.  Cook  states,  it  breeds 
from  the  Plains  to  over  9000  feet.  It  is  a  late  migrant  there,  scarcely 
reaching  northern  Colorado  before  the  middle  of  June,  being  a  late 
breeder  like  the  other  goldfinches. 

680a.  A.  p.  arizonad  (Coties).    Arizona  Goldfii^gh. 

Adult  male.  —  Similar  to  psaltria^  but  ear  coverts  and  back  darker, 
mixed  olive  and  black.  Adult  female  :»imi\a,T  to  femsiie  psaltria.  Male: 
lenflTth  (skins)  ;J.79-4.21,  wing  2.52-2.01,  fail  1.52-1.75,  bill  ..85-.39.  Fe- 
male: length  (skin)  3.82,  wing  2.41,  tail  1..50,  bill  .37. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, and  from  Utah  and  Colorado  to  northwentem  Mexico ;  casual  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

630b.  A.  p.  mexicanus  (6Va}ri«.).    Mexican  Goldfinch. 

Adxdt  male,  — Under  parts  wholly  vivid  canary  yellow;  top  of  head. 
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ear  ooverts,  and  back  solid  glossy  black,  wings  and  tail  heavily  marked 
with  clear  white.  Adult  female :  similar  to 
psaltria  and  arizona.  Male :  length  (skins) 
3.86-4.30  wing,  2.44-2.70,  taU  1.50-1.75,  bill 
.37-.42.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.01-4.19, 
wing  2.40-2.58,  tail  1.50-1.69,  bUl  .35-.40.  ^^'  «7-    Mexican  Goldfinch. 

Distribution.  —  South  from  central  Texas  through  Mexico,  except  ex- 
treme northwestern  and  southern  parts  ;  accidental  in  Colorado. 

681.  AstrafiTSklinus  lawrencei  {Cass,).    Lawrrmcr  Goldfinch. 

AduU  male.  —  Face  and  throat  as  well  as  crown  black :  median  under 
pitfts  yellow,  surrounded  by  g^y ;  rump  and 
wings  washed  with  greenish  yellow.     Adult 
female :  similar  to  male,  but  without  black  on  _^^^^_^^ 

head  or  throat,  and  colors  duller.     In  winter :  Fig.  408. 

both  sexes  colored  as  in  summer,  but  colors 
more  subdued.  Young:  similar  to  adult  female,  but  duller,  and  lower 
parts  indistinctly  streaked.  Male :  length  (skins)  3.92-4.<Mt,  wing  2.61- 
2.76,  tail  1.81-2.00,  bill  .31-.:i3.  Female :  length  (skins)  4.04-4.50,  wing 
2.4^2.(J4,  tail  1.66-1.87,  biU  .31-.35. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  from  about 
latitude  40P  in  California,  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  south  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia ;  occurs  during  winter  in  southwestern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Eggs.  —  Pure  white. 

Food.  —  Largely  weed  seed,  including  that  of  the  Russian  thistle. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  Mr.  Grinnell  says  lawrencei  is 
found  mainly  on  the  mesa,  in  the  mountain  canyons,  and  pine  for- 
ests below  6000  feet.  From  December  until  the  last  of  March  small 
flocks  feed  in  weed  patches  along  the  banks  of  the  arroyos. 

GENUS   SFINTJ8. 

688.  Spinas  pinus  (Wils.).    Puns  Siskin:  Pimb  Finch. 

Similar  to  Astragalinus.  but  plumage  streaked  gray  and  brown,  without 
yellow  or  black  except  for  yellow  patches  on  wings  and  tail.    Adults : 
whole    body    finely  streaked  with    brown,    on   brownish 
ground  above,  on  whitish  below  ;  basijU  portions  of  seconda- 
ries and  tail  feathers  sulphur  yellow.     Young :  upper  parts 
mustard   yellow,    tinged    with  -brownish    olive,   feathers 
streaked,  except  on  belly ;  wing  bands  and  patches  brown. 
Male:  length  (skins)  4.20-4.85,  wing  2.72-:J.OO,  taU   1.57-        „.     ,^ 
1.83,  bill  .38-.44.     Female:  length  (skins)  4.23-5.14,  wing        ^^«'  ^' 
2.63-2.07,  tail  1.60-1.81,  bill  .39-.47. 

Remarks.  —  The  siskin  is  easily  recognized  in  the  field,  as  the  yellow 
wing  and  tail  patches  show  in  flight 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Hudsonian  zone  forests  in  the 
mountains  of  western  North  America,  also  in  the  northeastern  United 
States ;  may  occur  in  winter  in  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Usually  rather  flat  though  compactly  made  of  fine  twigs,  root- 
lets, and  plant  fibers,  lined  with  fine  rootlets  and  hair.  Eggs :  usually  8 
or  4,  pale  greenish  blue,  speckled,  chiefly  around  the  larger  end,  witli  red- 
dish brown,  usually  with  a  few  small  black  markings. 
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The  pine  finch  resembles  the  goldfinch  in  general,  but  its  home  is 
in  the  evergreen  mountain  forests,  and  after  the  nesting  season  it 
wanders  erratically  over  the  country  in  high-flying  flocks,  giving  its 
plaintive  clui,  cha,  as  it  goes,  and  coming  to  earth  when  a  weed 
patch  or  the  cones  of  an  evergreen  offer  it  a  meal.  It  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  striped  sparrow,  but  as  it  spreads  its  wings  and 
tail  to  get  its  balance  in  feeding,  the  yellow  patches  identify  it  at  a 
glance.  When  disturbed  at  a  meal  the  flocks  often  make  short 
circling  flights,  loath  to  give  up  their  harvest. 

In  Colorado,  Prof.  Cooke  says  it  is  a  common  resident,  abundant 
along  the  foothills  during  migrations,  and  from  7000  feet  to  timber- 
line  in  summer.  Some  stay  near  timbcrlinc  through  the  winter, 
but  the  bulk  scatter  over  the  lower  valleys  and  plains.  In  southern 
California  Mr.  Grinnell  finds  it  irregularly  in  the  willow  regions 
and  lowlands  in  winter. 

GENUS   FASSEB. 

Passer  domesticus  [Linn.),     Emglisb  Sparrow. 

Fonn  stout  and  stocky  ;  bill  very  stout,  curved,  side  outlines  bulging  to 

near  the    end ;    wing  pointed ;    tail  shorter  wan 
wings,  nearly  even ;  feet  small.     Adttlt  male :  lores, 

throat,  and  chest  patch  black  ;  rest  of  under  parts 

Fig.  410.    Male.         grayish :  top  of  head  and  ear  coverts  grayish,  with 

bright  chestnut  patches  between  eye  and  nape  ;  wing 
with  chestnut  patch  and  two  white  bands ;  rest  of  upper  parts  brown,  back 

streaked  with   black ;    upper  parts  dull   brown ; 
under  paiis  dull  gray.     Adult  female :  crown  and 

hind  neck  gprayish  brown  or  olive ;  entire  under 

Fig.  411.    Female.  parts  brownish  white  or  gray ;  back  browner,  less 

refuscent  than  in  male.     Length :  5.50-(5.25,  wing 
about  2.85-3.00,  tail  2  35-2.50. 

Distribution.  —  Europe  in  general,  except  Italy ;  introduced  and  natural- 
ized in  Canada  and  the  United  IStates,  from  the  Atlantic  west  to  Utah  and 
Now  Mexico,  with  colonies  in  central  California,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Seattle,  WaHliington;  also  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Bermudas,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
southern  Greenland. 

Nest.  —  About  houses  or  in  trees,  bulky,  made  largely  of  dried  grasses. 
Eggs :  4  to  7,  thickly  spotted  with  dark  brown  and  purplish. 

"The  introduction  of  the  English  sparrow  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  acclimatization.  Brought  over  to  the  United 
States  in  1850,  the  bird  developed  such  a  marvelous  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  new  surroundings  and  increased  so  rapidly  that  by 
1870  it  had  gained  a  foothold  in  twenty  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  in  two  provinces  of  Canada.  At  the  present 
time  [1899]  it  is  found  in  every  state  and  territory  except  Alaskfi, 
Arizona,  Montana,  and  Nevada."     (Palmer.) 
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QBNtJS   FASSEBINA. 

584.  Passerina  nivalis  (Linn,).    Snowflakk. 

Under  mandible  thicker  than  upper,  gonys  very  short,  nostrils  concealed 
by  plumules ;  wing  nearly  five  times  as  long  as  tarsus ;  tail  emarginate, 
about  two  thirds  hidden  by  coverts ;  hind  claw  about  as  long  as  its  toe, 
curved.  Adult  male  in  summer :  white,  with  black  on  bill,  middle  of  back, 
scapulars,  greater  part  of  primaries, 
and  four  to  six  middle  tail  feathers. 
Adult  male  in  winter :  washed  with  rusty 
on  upper  parts,  sides  of  head,  and  chest ; 
bill  yellow,  with  dusky  tip.     Adult  fe-  Fig.  412. 

male   in  summer:  upper  parts  broadly 

streaked  with  black ;  wing  and  tail  with  black  of  male  replaced  by  black- 
ish brown ;  wing  with  much  less  white.  Adult  female  in  winter :  like  sum- 
mer female,  but  upper  parts  more  or  less  stained  with  rusty  brown  and 
feathers  of  back  more  edged  with  bu£Fy.  Young :  under  parts  dull  whit- 
ish ;  upper  parts  gray  ;  wings  and  tail  mainly  dusky  and  brown  ;  white  of 
wing  much  restricted.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.85-7.21,  wing  4.1^-4.58, 
tail  2.40-2.91,  bill  .38-.4o.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.95-6.62,  wing  3.90- 
4.10,  tail  2.39-2.62,  bill  .38-.43. 

Remarks.  —  The  September  birds  may  be  distinguished  by  feathers  of 
head,  nape,  and  rump,  which  are  basally  white  in  the  male,  basally  black 
in  the  female. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  the  arctic  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ; 
in  North  America  south  in  winter  to  the  northern  United  States,  irregu- 
larly to  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Oregon. 

Nest,  —  On  ground,  composed  of  dried  grasses,  lined  with  finer  grasses 
and  feathers.  Eggs:  usually  5,  whitish,  var3ring  from  dull  purplish  to 
greenish,  speckled  chiefly  on  larger  end  with  uiades  of  brown,  usually 
with  a  few  small  black  markings. 

Food.  —  Largely  weed  seed,  grass  seed,  and  refuse  grain  in  winter,  and 
small  crustaceans,  moUusks,  insects,  and  seeds  in  summer. 

•*  The  snowflake  is  a  well  known  summer  bird  in  all  the  circum- 
polar  regions,  and  none  of  the  various  arctic  expeditions  have  ex- 
tended their  explorations  beyond  the  points  where  this  handsome 
species  is  found.  It  chooses  indifferently  the  bleak  shores  of  the 
arctic  islands  encircled  by  an  icy  sea,  or  the  warmer  shores  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  nearly  as  far  on  the 
opposite  Siberian  shore  of  Bering  Sea.  Although  it  rears  its  young 
far  from  the  usual  haunts  of  man,  it  passes  to  the  south  and  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  and  well-known  birds  through  the  northern 
states."    (Nelson.) 

QENUS   CAIiCARIUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  small,  acutely  conical,  deeper  than  broad  at 
base  ;  nostrils  exposed ;  wing  long,  pointed ;  tail^  more  than  half  hidden 
by  pointed  upper  coverts ;  hind  claw  about  length  of  its  toe,  slender,  and 
nearly  straignt. 
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KBY  TO   SPECIES  OP  CALCABIUS. 

1.  Tail  feathers  chiefly  white  at  base ornatUB,  p.  328. 

r.  Tail  feathers  chiefly  dusky  at  base. 
2.  Inner  web  of  outer  tail  feather  chiefly  white   .     .     .   pictUB,  p.  327. 
2'.  Inner  web  of  outer  tail  feather  chiefly  dusky. 

8.  Darker lapponlcuB,  p.  326. 

3'.  Paler alaBCenBiB,  p.  327. 

636.  Calcarius  lapponicus  {Linn.).    Lapland  Lonospub. 
Inner  web  of  outer  tail  feather  chiefly  dusky.     Adult  male  in  summer: 

fore  parts  black,  contrasting  strikingly  with 
-*'-      "^^^      —    white  of  belly,  and  white  or  bu£Fy  line  from 

eye  to  hind  neck ;  kind  neck  deq)  rufous ;  back 
streaked   black,  brown,  buffy,   and  whidah; 
Fig,  413.    Summer  male.        ^ingg   duskv,  with   brown  and   whitish  edg- 
ings ;  tail  chiefly  blackish  brawn.     Adtut  male  in  winter :  black  area  and 
rufous  nape  patch  greatly  restricted,  and  more  or  less  obscured  by  white 

or  brownish  tips  to  feathers;  sides  of  head 
mainly  light  brownish.  Adult  female  in  sum- 
mer :  like  winter  male  but  smaller,  mai'kings 
sharper,  black  of  chest  more  restricted,  and 
Fig.  414.    Winter  male.         y^^^  ^^^^  streaked  withblaekish.  Adult femaU 

in  winter :  similar  to  summer  female,  but  browner  and  less  sharply  streaked 
above ;  hind  neck  often  without  trace  of  rufous  ;  under  parts  dingy  white, 
chest  markings  only  sug^sted.  Young :  upper  parts  tawny  bu£F,  broadly 
streaked  with  black  except  for  wings  and  tail ;  under  parts  pale  buffy, 
throat,  chest,  and  sides  broadly  streaked  with  black.  Male :  length  (skins) 
5.68-C.80,  wing  3.5&-^.96,  tail  2.35-2.62,  biU  .41-.48.  FemcUe:  lengtli 
(skins)  5.34-6.20,  wing  3.45-3.63,  toil  2.30-2.55,  bill  .41-.45. 

Remarks.  —  The  long,  nearly  straff ht  hind  claw  distinguishes  this  g^us 
and  Rhifnchophanes  from  the  other  FringillidcB,  and  the  black-tipped  tail 
marks  off  Rhynchcmhanes.  In  Calcarius  the  white  breast  and  belly  distin- 
guish the  Lapland  from  the  buff-breasted  Smith  longspur. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  far  north  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  migrates 
in  North  America  south  to  Texas,  but  most  abundantly  to  Kansas  and 
Colorado. 

Nest.  —  Cn  ground,  composed  mainly  of  dried  grasses,  lined  largely  with 
feathers.     Eggs :  3  to  6,  dull  whitish,  spotted  or  speckled  with  brown. 

Food.  —  Insects  such  as  weevils,  gprasshoppers,  and  beetles ;  locust  eggs, 
weed  seed,  and  grain. 

The  Lapland  longspurs  reach  Colorado  in  October,  Prof.  Cooke 
states,  going  up  into  the  lower  mountain  parks  at  first  but  descend- 
ing to  the  plains  when  severe  weather  comes. 

Colonel  Goss  says  that  they  wander  over  the  prairies  and  treeless 
plains  of  Kansas  in  enormous  flocks,  subsisting  on  seeds  of  weeds 
and  grasses.  In  looking  for  food,  he  says,  "they  skim  over  the 
ground  in  a  wavy,  zigzag  form,  and  on  alighting  run  swiftly  and 
heedlessly  about,  squatting  close  to  the  ground  at  the  near  approach 
of  an  intruder  and  remaining  motionless,  hoping  to  be  passed  un- 
observed. When  started  they  rise  in  a  quick,  uncertain  manner,' 
which  prairie  falcons  and  other  enemies  often  take  advantage  of. 
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"  dashing  in  and  striking  down  many  of  the  birds  before  the  tlock  is 
well  under  headway." 

In  their  summer  home,  Mr.  Nelson  says  the  longspur  is  "a  widely 
spread  circumpolar  bird,  whose  presence  is  recorded  from  nearly 
every  point  visited  by  explorers  along  the  shores  of  the  arctic  coast. 
.  .  .  When  they  arrive  early  in  May,"  he  adds,  **  the  ground  is  still 
largely  covered  with  snow  with  the  exception  of  grassy  spot-s  along 
southern  exposures  and  the  more  favorably  situated  portions  of  the 
tundra,  and  here  may  be  found  these  birds  in  all  the  beauty  of  their 
elegant  summer  dress.  The  males,  as  if  conscious  of  their  handsome 
plumage,  choose  the  tops  of  the  only  breaks  in  the  monotonous  level, 
which  are  small  rounded  knolls  and  tussocks.  The  male  utters  its 
song  as  it  flies  upward  from  one  of  these  knolls,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards  it  extends  the  points  of  its  wings 
upwards,  forming  a  large  V-shaped  figure,  and  fioats  gently  to  the 
ground,  uttering,  as  it  slowly  sinks,  its  liquid  tones,  which  fall  in 
tinkling  succession  upon  the  car,  and  are  perhaps  the  sweetest 
notes  that  one  hears  during  the  entire  springtime  in  these  regions." 

686a.  C.  1.  aJascensis  Ridgw.    Alaskan  Lonospur. 

Similar  to  the  Lapland  longspur,  but  decidedly  paler,  especially  in 
winter ;  summer  adults  with  ground  color  of  upper  parts  light  bufiPy  gray- 
ish brown,  with  little  if  any  rusty  tinge,  even  on  wings ;  and  the  black 
streaks  relatively  narrower.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.75-6.55,  wing  3.59- 
8.92,  tail  2.30-2.68,  bill  .41-.49.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.34-6.25,  wing 
3.39-3.67,  tail  2.19-2AS,  bill  .40-.47. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Alaska,  migrating  in  the  United  States  to 
Nevada,  Colorado,  and  western  Kansas. 

637.  Calcarius  pictus  {Swains.).    Smith  Longspur. 

Inner  web  of  outer  tail  feather  chiefly  white.     Adult  male  in  summer: 
top  and  sides  of  head  black  marked  with  three 
white  stripes  —  behind  eye,  across  ear  coverts,     ,^. 

and  down  sides  of  neck ;  hind  neck  and  entire    *  ^.^r— ^^— ^  ^ 

under  parts  brownish  buff,  hind  neck  streaked  Y\g.  415.  Summer  male, 
with  black ;  rest  of  upper  parts  streaked  buffy 
brown  and  black.  Adult  male  in  winter:  black  of  head  replaced  by 
streaked  brownish,  like  rest  of , upper  parts ;  throat  and  chest  also  more  or 
less  streaked.  Adult  female  in  summer :  like  winter  male,  but  smaller, 
paler,  and  grayer,  and  without  clear  black  or  white  on  wing  coverts ;  entire 
upper  parts  streaked  brown  and  blackish.  In  winter,  similar,  but  more 
huffy.  Young :  similar  to  winter  adults,  but  markings  wanting  or  obscure, 
entire  under  parts  yellowish  brown  or  huffy ;  throat  obscurely  streaked  ; 
tail  white  onlv  on  two  or  three  outer  feathers.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.84- 
6^1,  wing  3.40-i3.79,  tail  2.33-2.71,  bill  .40-.44.  Female:  length  (skins) 
5.53-5.76,  wing  3.41-3.54,  tail  2.18-2.32,  bill  .40-Ao. 

Distribution.  —  Interior  of  North  America,  breeding  north  to  the  arctic 
coast  and  mifirrating  in  the  United  States  to  Texas  and  southern  Arizona. 

Fggs.  — Like  those  of  the  Lapland  longspur,  but  averaging  lighter,  the 
whiti^  distinctly  spotted  style  prevailing. 

Food.  —  In  winter  largely  weed  seed. 
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In  winter,  Colonel  Goss  says,  the  Smith  longspur  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  otlier  species  of  longspurs  and  horned  larks.  **  Their 
favorite  resorts,'*  he  states,  *'are  along  old  trails  and  abandoned 
wagon  roads  upon  the  prairies,  where  the  grass  is  short.** 

688.  CaJcetrius  omatus  (Towns.).    Chestmut-collarsd  Lono- 

8P0R. 

Tail  feathers  >vith  bases  of  all  but  middle  pair  white.     Adult  male  in 

summer :  throat  and  sides  of  head  white  or  baffy, 

ill  striking  contrast  to  Uack  undtr  parts  ;  black 

sometimes  invaded  by  reddish  brown ;    upper 

,     „  ,         parts  with  black  crown,  markings  on  sides  of 

Fig.  4lt>.    Suimuer  male,      j^^^  ^„ ^  shoulder  patch ;  nape  bright  rufous  ; 

rest  of  npper  parts  streaked ;  in  full  plumage  shoulder  patch  deep  black 
tipped  with  white.     Aihdt  male  in  winter :  similar,  but  black  and  rufous 

obscured  or  concealed  by  brownish  or  bu£Py  tips 
to  feathers.  Adult  female:  huffy  brownisn, 
streaked  with  blackish  on  npper  parts  and  some- 

„  „,.  ,         times    lightly    streaked  on   breast  and   belly. 

Fig.  417.  Winter  male.  pi^^^ge  softer  and  colors  more  blended  in 
winter.  Young :  blackish  feathers  bordered  with  whitish  and  brownish ; 
wing  coverts  tipped  with  whitish  ;  superciliary  indistinct ;  ear  ooTerts 
streaked  ;  throat  white,  flecked  with  dusky  ;  rest  of  under  parts  dull  buff, 
streaked,  especially  on  breast.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.03-O.S9,  wii^  3.20- 
3.55,  t4iil  2.00-2.39,  bill  .:38-.44.  Female :  length  (skins)  4.67-5.64,  wing 
2.97-3.3:3,  tail  1.89-2.25,  bill  .39-.43. 

liemarks,  —  The  female  is  an  obscure  bird,  but  may  be  recognized  by  its 
generic  characters  and  extensively  white  tail. 

Distribution. — Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  on  the 
Plains  from  Assiniboia  to  Kansas  ;  winters  from  Nebraska  south  through 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  to  Orizaba,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  ground,  made  largely  of  dried  gfrasses,  lined  with  feathers. 
Eggs :  3  to  6,  white,  tinged  with  pink,  buff,  or  green ;  distinctly  spotted 
with  blackish  or  shades  of  brown. 

Food.  —  Laigely  weed  seed. 

In  a  list  of  the  biitls  of  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  Dr.  Allen  states  that 
the  chestnut-collared  is  abundant  over  the  plains,  being  "  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  characteristic  species."  He  adds  that  it  has  a 
**  short,  shrill,  but  very  sweet  song,  which  is  often  uttered  on  the 
wing." 

Flocks  of  several  hundred  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  south- 
ern Arizona  in  October  and  November. 

OENUS   RHYNOHOPHANBS. 

539.  Hhynchoph€knes  mocownii  (Lawr.).  McCown  Longspur. 

Bill  stout,  conical ;    nasal  plumules  nearly  concealing  nostrils ;  wings 

nearly  five  times  as  long  as  tarsus ;  tail  moro 
th.'m  half  hidden  by  pointed  coverts ;  t-arsns 
longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw  ;  hind  claw 
about  equal  to  its  toe,  nearly  straight ;  tail 
*'^-  41*'  feathers,  except   middle  pair,  white  broadly 
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tipped  with  black  —  oater  feather  almost  entirely  white.  AduU  male  in 
summer :  crown  black  in  sharp  contrast  to  white  superciliary ;  shoulder  patch 
reddish  broum  ;  back  brownish  gfray,  streaked  with  black ;  sides  of  head  and 
throat  whitish,  with  black  streak  from  bill  alongside  of  throat ;  chest  with 
black  crescentic  patch ;  rest  of  under  parts  white,  more  or  less  mixed  witJi 
black,  especially  on  sides.  Adult  male  in  winter:  upper  parts  uniform  brown- 
ish buff,  streaked  with  blackish  brown ;  black  of  chest  largely  hidden  by 
buffy  tips  to  feathers.  Adult  female :  like  winter  male,  but  without  black 
chest  patch  or  rufous  shoulder  patch,  brownish  above  and  buffy  below  ;  in 
summer  grayer  above  and  whiter  below.  Young :  upper  parts  dusky,  the 
feathers  broadly  bordered  with  pale  buff ;  under  parts  white,  distinctly 
washed  with  buff  across  chest,  chest  sometimes  indistinctly  streaked.  Male : 
length  (skins)  5.26-5.71,  wing  3.50-;J.69,  tail  1.90-2.20,  bill  .44-.52.  Fe- 
male: length  (skins)  5.02-5.41,  wing  3.15-3.42,  taU  1.80-1.98,  bill  .42-.47. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  on  the  interior  plains  from  the  Saskatchewan 
south  to  eastern  Nebraska ;  winters  south  through  Texas  and  Arizona  to 
northern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  ground  in  open  places,  composed  largely  of  dried  grasses, 
lined  usually  with  hair  and  feathers.  Eggs :  3  to  (5,  similar  to  those  of 
the  chestnut-collared  longspur,  but  usually  with  ground  color  more  olive. 

Food.  —  Largely  weed  seed. 

The  habits  of  Rhyncliophanes  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
longspurs.  When  disturbed  at  a  meal  they  circle  in  undulating 
flight  uttering,  Colonel  Goss  says,  *  a  chip  note  at  each  stroke  of  the 
wing/  In  the  breeding  season  they  have  a  flight  song  like  that  of 
the  Lapland  longspur,  hovering  with  wings  pointed  almost  straight 
upwards. 

OENUS   POGBCETES. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  snudl,  conical ;  wing  long  and  pointed  ;  tail 
emarginate ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw. 

KRT  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Larger,  coloration  grayer  above.  Plains  to  Pacific  .  confinis,  p.  329. 
1'.  Smaller,  coloration  browner  above.     In  California  and  Oregon. 

aflBnlB,  p.  330. 

540a.  PoOBcetes  gramineus  conflnis  Baird.    Western  Ves- 
per Sparrow. 

Upper  parts  brownish  gray  narrowly  streaked  with  dusky ;  bend  of  wing 
reddish  brown ;  outer  tail  feathers  partly  white  ;  under  parts 
dull  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  pale  buffy ;  streaked 
along  sides  of  throat  and  across  chest.     Male:    length 
Fig- 419.  (skins)  5..50-6.25,  wing  3.12-3.41,  tail  2.49-2.70,  bill  .4:^- 

.46.  Female :  length  (skins)  5.21-6.00,  wing  3.00-3.;W,  tail  2.27-2.08,  bill 
.41-.49. 

Remarks.  —  The  western  vesper  sparrow  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
eastern  by  its  grayer  color,  narrower  streaks,  and  usually  more  slender  bill 
and  longer  wing  and  tail. 

Distribution.  —  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  zones  from  the  Plains  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  British  Columbia,  Assiniboia,  imd  Manitoba  south  to 
Lower  California  and  southern  Mexico.  Breeds  from  northern  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  northward. 
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Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  made  of  g^raas.  Eggs :  3  to  6,  gpreenish  or  brown- 
ish white,  spotted,  and  often  blotched,  and  streaked  with  reddish  brown 
and  lavender. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  country,  Dr.  Mearns  says  the  west- 
ern vesper  sparrow  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  the  upper  pines, 
and  was  found  breeding  in  the  grassy  openings  up  to  10,000  feet. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  sagebrush  districts,  and  in  settled  parts  of 
the  west  is  commonly  seen  on  roadside  fences.  It  may  be  recognized 
by  its  white  outer  tail  feathers  as  it  flies,  or,  as  it  sits  on  a  post,  by 
its  dull  coloration  and  pale  bay  shoulder  patches. 

When  it  flies  to  the  ground  it  is  lost  in  the  dry  grass  or  disappears 
on  bare  ground,  so  perfectly  do  its  dull  streaks  and  mottlings  blend 
with  the  earth  colors. 

In  spring  and  early  summer  the  vesper  sparrow  perches  on  a  post 
or  tall  weed  and  trolls  over  his  sweet,  simple  song  at  regular  inter- 
vals for  hours  at  a  time.  At  its  best,  at  sunset,  the  song  has  a  rich, 
serene  melody. 

640b.  P.  g.  afflnis  Miller.    Obboon  Vbspbb  Sparrow. 

Like  conjinis^  but  smaller,  bill  more  slender,  coloration  browner ;  gfroimd 
color  of  upper  parts  huffy  brown  rather  than  grayish  brown,  and  all  the 
light  areas  of  tne  plumage,  indnding  under  side  of  wings,  su£Pused  with 
pinkish  bu£P.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.17-5.55,  wing  2.90-3.15,  tail  2.08- 
2.38,  bUl  .40-.45.  Female :  length  (skins)  5.04-5.65,  wing  2.85-3.00,  tail 
2.20^2.27,  bill  .40-.46. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  California  and  western  Oregon. 

OENUS   AMMODBAMU8. 

General  Charact^s.  —  Tail  feathers  narrow,  the  middle  ones*  at  least, 
pointed ;  primaries  exceeding  secondaries  by  less  than  length  of  tarsus ; 
middle  toe  with  claw  not  shorter  than  tarsus. 

KEY   TO  SPKCIE8. 

1.  Tail  rounded  or  gfraduated. 
2.  Nape  marked  with  rusty  brown. 
3.  Median  crown  stripe  pale  huffy ;  back  streaked  with  rusty  and  black. 

leconteii,  p.  3:^5. 
3'.  Median  crown  stripe  slaty  gray ;  back  streaked  with  chalky  white. 

nelsoni,  p.  335. 
2'.  Nape  marked  with  olive. 

3.  Back  rusty  brown  streaked  with  black    .    occidentalis,  p.  334. 
3'.  Back  grayish  olive  streaked  with  chalky  white  and  dusky. 

Bennett!,'  p.  335. 
1'.  Tail  emargfinate. 
2.  Hind  toe  little  if  any  longer  than  inner  t4>e ;  wing  exceeding  tail  by 
decidedly  more  than  length  of  tarsus ;  tail  feathers  broader,  less 
sharp  pointed. 
3.  Upper  pai-ts  not  distinctly  streaked  or  spotted  .  roBtratUB,  p.  333. 
3'.  Upper  parts  distinctly  streaked  or  spotted. 
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4.  Upper  parts  oliyaceoua.    Coast  of  southern  California. 

beldingi,  p.  SS2. 
4'.  Upper  parts  grayish  or  grayish  brown. 

5.  Larg^er.    Alaska ;  south  along^  Pacific  coast  in  winter. 

Bandw^icheiiBis,  p.  381. 
5'.  Smaller. 
6.  Paler  and  grayer.    Western  North  America. 

alaudinuB,  p.  332. 
6'.  Darker  and  browner.    Coast  of  central  California  in  summer. 

bryantl,  p.  332. 
2'.  Hind  toe  decidedly  longer  than  inner  toe ;  wing  exceeding  taU  by 
little   more  than  length  of  tarsus ;  tail  feathers  narrower,  more 
sharp  pointed. 
8.  Edge  of  wing  white ;  liead  and  neck  yellowbh  brown  or  huffy. 

bairdii,  p.  333. 
3'.  Edge  of  wing  yellow ;  head  not  yellowish  brown  or  huffy ;  nn 


t;  nape 
',  p.  334. 


rufous    .    .    . ' bimaoulatnB,  p 

Subgenus  Paaseraalua. 

Hind  toe  little  if  any  longer  than  ^ner  toe ;  wing  exceeding  tail  by 
decidedly  more  than  length  of  tapsiis ;  tail  feathers  broader,  less  sharply 
pointed.^  .  ^ 

542.  AsEtBEkOdx^Lmua  daudwichensis  (Gmel.).  Sandwich  Spar- 
row. 

Adults.  —  Crown  stripe  and  tfuperciliary  well  marked^  and  superciliary 

usually  decidedly  yellow  ;  upper  parts 
grayish  brown,  heavily  streaked  with 
black,  the  streaks  in  sharp  contrast 
to  feather  edgings  of  whitish,  grayish, 
or  huffy ;  under  part«  white,  some- 
Pi    ^20  times,  especially  in  fall  and  winter, 

tinged  with  huffy  on  sides  and  chest ; 
sides  of  throat,  chest,  sides,  and  flanks  streaked  with  blackish  ;  longer  under 
tail  coverts  with  concealed  streaks.  Young :  similar,  but  light  streaks  of 
upper  parts  huffy,  dark  streaks  of  lower  parts  less  defined,  superciliary 
usually  without  yellow,  and  finely  streaked  with  duskv.  Male :  length 
(skins)  4.93-5.75,  wing  2.92-3.14,  tail  2.00-2.20,  bill  .44-.50.  Female: 
length  (skins)  4.88-5.74,  wing  2.70-3.0(1,  tail  1.85-2.10,  bill  .44-.50. 

Remarks,  —  The  sandwichensis  group  is  distinguished  by  black  streaks 
on  upper  parts  in  connection  with  distinct  superciliary  and  median  crown 
stripe,  and  streaks  on  under  tail  coverts  being  concealed.  The  exposed 
culmen  is  also  longer  than  hind  toe  without  claw,  and  wing  less  than  seven 
times  as  long  as  exposed  culmen,  the  bill  straight  or  eveu  concave  in  the 
middle. 

Distribution.  —  Northwest  coast,  from  Alaska  to  the  Columbia  River, 
rarely  to  northern  California. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  in  meadows  or  other  grassy  places.     Eggs :  3  to 
0,  pale  brownish,  varying  to  dull  whi^h  or  greenish  white,  spotted  with 
brown,  occasionally  with  a  few  darker  marks. 
Food,  —  Insects,  and  weed  and  grass  seed. 

In  Alaska  Mr.  Nelson  found  the  Sandwich  sparrow  mainly  on 
rocky  beaches,  though  it  also  frequented  grassy  flats.     He  describes 
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its  song  as  a  ''short,  weak  succession  of  notes,  somewhat  similar  to 
tliose  of  alnudinuH.'' 

542b.  A.  8.  alaudinus  {Bonap.).    Western  Savanna  Sparrow. 

Similar  to  snndwichensis^  but  smaller  and  averaging-  grayer,  superciliary 
stripe  often  white.  Mcde :  length  (skins)  4.50-5.58.  wing  2.5(H).0G,  tail 
1.80-2.25,  bill  .;j8-.4:i.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.50-5.20,  wing  2.56-2.87, 
tAil  1.7(V-2.10,  bill  .3H-.45. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pftnifip  nnnnt^  and  from  the 
art'tic  coast  to  southern  end  of  Mexican  tablelands ;  in  winter  south  to 
highlands  of  Guatemala. 

Among  the  many  inconspicuous,  plain,  little  striped -backed  spar- 
rows of  the  western  United  States,  alaudinus  is  one  of  the  common- 
est, plainest,  and  most  inconspicuous.  Anywhere  in  the  meadows, 
prairie  grass,  or  weed  patches,  one  may  dart  out  from  under  your 
feet,  zigzag  over  the  grass-tops  for  a  little  way,  and  drop  into  the 
grass,  hopelessly  lost  until  he  is  again  forced  to  take  wing.  At  a 
distance  you  see  and  hear  the  birds  giving  their  plain  little  song 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  weed  or  fence  stake,  but  on  nearer  approach 
they  drop  into  the  grass  and  are  lost.  While  really  abundant  they 
often  escape  notice  until  you  tmmp  '  cross  lots'  through  the  meadows. 
^  Veunon  Bailet. 

642c.  A.  S.  bryanti  Ridgw.    Bryant  Marsh  Sparrow. 

Like  sandu'ichensis^  but  darker  and  browner,  with  under  parts  more 
heavily  streaked  with  black,  and  in  winter  plumage,  chest,  and  sides 
strongly  tinged  with  brownish  buff.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.5^)-5.00,  wing 
2.51-2.S0,  tail  1.74-2.00,  bill  .40-.45.  Female:  length  (skins)  440-4.65, 
wing  2.47-2.69,  tail  1.70-1.92,  bill  .40-.43. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  salt  marshes  about  San  Francisco  Bay ;  south 
in  winter  along  the  coast  to  southern  California ;  occasional  in  winter  in 
Valley  of , Mexico. 

54S.  Axnxnodramus  beldingri  Ridgw.     Beldinu  Marsh  Spar- 
row. 

Adults.  —  Median  crown  stripe  and  superciliary  usually  very  iWt'«fino< 
or  wanting;  ground  color  of  upper  parts  (ilivaceous,  streaked  with  black 
very  broadly  on  back ;  lower  parts  thickly  and  broadly  streaked  with 
black ;  fore  part  of  superciliary  stripe  olivaceous  yellow ;  under  tail  coverts 
with  concealed  streaks.  Young:  similar,  but  upper  parts  with  more  buflfy ; 
dusky  streaks  of  lower  parts  less  sharply  defined,  and  superciliary  finely 
streaked  and  usually  without  vellow.  Male:  lei]g:th  (skins)  4.54-5.50. 
wing  2.52-2.S2,  tail  'I.8.V2.00,  bill  .41-.."»0.  Female:  length  (skins)  A:^y- 
5.50,  wiuff  2.40-2.66,  tnil  1.67-1.88.  bill  .•1(K45. 

Remarks.  —  Tlie  Belding  sparrow  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sand- 
wichensi.H  group  by  the  absence  of  distinct 'superciliary  and  crown  stripes, 
and  darker  g'eneral  coloration. 

Distribution.  —  Salt  marshes  along  const  nf  annf bwrn  and  Lower  Califor- 
nia from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Quentin  Bay  and  Todos  Santos  Island. 

Ne.*it.  —  In  salt  grass  about  6  inches  from  the  ground  ;  made  of  straws 
and  horsehair  or  feathers.  Eggs  :  usually  I},  light  blue,  irregularly  marked 
with  lilac  and  reddish  brown  at  larger  end  or  over  entire  surface. 
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The  fielding  marsh  sparrow  is  an  abundant  resident  of  the  salt 
water  marshes  along  the  coast  of  smith nrn  Pnliff^miii^  nesting  in  the 
marsh  grass  just  above  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

644.  AmaaodPomuB  rostratus  Cass.    Laroe-billed  Sfarbow. 

Upper  parts  light  grayish  brown,  indistinctly  streaked;  under  parts  exten- 
sively streaked  with  sandy  brown  ;  bill 
long  and  swollen  and  regularly  curved 
from  base.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.10- 
5.70,  wing  2.72-2.i)2,  tail  1.95-2.17, 
bill  .48-.54.  Female:  length  (skins) 
5.20-5.70,  wing  2.52-2.8;^,    tail    \.m-  Fig.  421. 

2.14,  bill  .42-.51. 

Remarks.  —  The  large  bill  and  nearly  uniform  light  brawn  coloration  of 
upper  parts  distinguish  this  sparrow  from  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  salt  marshes  on  the  coast  of  southern  and 
Lower  California ;  migrates  to  (^ape  St.  Lucas  and  northwestern  Mexico. 

Mr.  Stephens  reports  that  the  large-billeil  sparrow  is  a  common 
winter  resident  of  the  seacoast  of  southern  Cftlifoniia.  where  it  is 
seldom  found  more  than  half  a  mile  from  tlie  water's  edge,  but  that 
it  prefers  streets  and  the  neighborhood  of  buildings  to  marshes.  In 
ft^n  Pedro  TTarbni-^  Mr.  Grinnell  tells  us,  it  "frequents  the  wharves 
and  breakwaters,  and  even  hops  fearlessly  about  the  decks  of  vessels, 
feeding  on  crumbs  and  flies." 

Subgenus  Centronirx. 

Hind  toe  decidedly  longer  than  inner  toe  ;  wing  exceeding  tail  by  little 
more  than  length  of  tarsus ;  tail  featliers  narrow,  sharp  pointed. 

645.  Ammodramus  bairdii  (Aud.).    Baird  Sparrow. 

Adults. —  Head  yellowish  brown  or  bnflfy,  crown  streaked  with  black 
laterally ;  back  liglit  brown,  spotted  with  black,  feathera  with  light  edgings ; 
under  parts  white,  throat  bordered  by 
black  stripes ;  chest,  sides,  and  flanks 
streaked  with  black ;  tail  deeply  emargi- 
nate^  the  lateral  feathers  longest,  the 
feathers  h11  narrow  and  pointed  at  tip. 
Young:  similar,  but  feathers  of  crown  Fi?.  422. 

and  back  distinctly  bordered  with  bnffy 

and  streaks  on  chest  less  sharply  defined.  In  winter  the  buify  color  more 
pronoiniced  than  in  summer,  strongly  tinging  chest  and  sides.  Male: 
length  (skins)  4.80-5.40,  wing  2.80-2.80,  tail  2.05-2.10,  bill  .41-.43.  Fe- 
male: length  (skins)  4.(55^.05,  wing  2.(;0-2.70,  tail  1.1)0-2.10,  bill  .40-.42. 

Remarks.  —  The  feathers  of  the  members  of  the  subgenus  Passerctdus 
are  streaked,  the  dark  center  of  the  feather  being  a  narrow  shaft  streak  ; 
but  in  A.  bairdii  and  others  of  the  sharp-tailed  group  the  darkest  part  of 
the  feather  instead  of  being  a  line  is  a  wide  stripe,  an  oval,  or  a  terminal 
eye  spot,  narrowly  and  quite  uniformly  bordered  with  lighter,  giving  an 
effect  of  spotting  rather  than  streaking. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Saskatchewan  plains  to  Nebraska  and 
migrates  through  Colorado.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  to  northwest- 
em  Mexico ;  casually  westward  to  Washington. 
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Nest.  —  On  ground  in  open  situations,  composed  of  dried  grasses.  Eggs : 
3  to  5,  whitish,  yarying  in  tint,  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  lined 
with  black. 

In  North  Dakota,  Dr.  Fisher  has  found  the  Baird  sparrow  common 
in  *'  low  depressions  of  the  prairie  where  the  high  grass  has  been  left 
standing." 

Subgenus  Cotumioolus. 

Tail  weak,  of  narrow  lanceolate  feathers ;  wing  short,  with  inner  sec- 
ondaries readiing  nearly  to  tip  when  dosed,  seventh  secondary  much  the 
longest. 

546a.  Ammodramus  savaunarum  bimaxsiilatus  (Swains.). 
Western  Gkasshopper  Sparrow. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Under  parts  huffy  on  throat,  and  sides^  unmarked ; 
upper  parts  reddish  brown,  black,  gray,  and   buffy ;   crown  with  median 

huffy  stripe  between  two  blackish  stripes; 
nuchal  patch  ash  g^^ay,  marked  with  reddish 
brown ;  feathers  of  back  with  black  eye  spots 
nicked  with  reddish  brown ;  edg^  of  wing 
^-  ^^'  yellow ;  tail  double  rounded   and  feathers 

sharp  pointed.  Adults  in  winter:  brighter  colored,  chest  and  sides  sometimes 
indistinctly  streaked  with  brown.  Young :  with  little  or  no  reddish  brown 
on  upper  parts,  the  feathers  being  more  conspicuously  bordered  with  huffy 
and  whitish ;  median  crown  stripe  more  ashy ;  lower  parts  entirely  duU 
huffy  whitish,  chest  distinctly  streaked  with  dusky.  Male:,  length  (skins) 
4.20-5.10,  wing  2.2.5-2.61,  tail  1.69-2.02,  bill  .40-.46.  Female:  length 
(skins)  4.4(M.a5,  wing  2.3^2.51,  taU  1.82-2.00,  bill  .40-.44. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  the  western  United  States  from  the  Plains  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  from  British  Columbia,  Dakota,  and  Montana  south  to 
S"lthfi'^  rAl|fyryiflL  And  Arizona;  migrates  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  Cali- 
fomia,  and  Central  America. 

Nest.  —  On  ground,  bulky,  with  deep  cavity,  often  more  or  less  arched 
over  on  top,  and  composed  of  dried  grasses.  JEggs :  3  to  5,  white,  spotted, 
chiefly  on  larger  end,  with  reddish  brown,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  few 
small  black  markings  and  touches  of  lilac  gray. 

The  western  grasshopper  sparrow  lives  in  grassy  fields,  where  it 
often  sings  from  the  top  of  a  tall  weed  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  When 
startled,  instead  of  flying,  it  drops  down  and  runs  off  through  the 
grass.  Like  most  members  of  the  genus  Ammodramus^  Dr.  Judd 
says,  it  feeds  much  less  on  vegetable  matter  than  most  other  spar- 
rows. **  Insects  form  their  staple  diet,  and  of  these,  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, and  caterpillars  are  the  most  important.  As  a  destroyer 
of  insect  pests  the  grasshopper  sparrow  is  most  efficient." 

547a.  Axnmodrcunus  henslowii  occidentalis  Brewst.  West- 
ern Henslow  Spakrow. 

Adults.  —  Top  of  head  and  nape  grayish  olive,  head  with  two  broad 
stripes  of  black  spots,  nape  more  finely  and  sparsely  spotted  ;  feathers  of 
back  with  coarse  median  streaks  of  black,  bordered  with  pale  chestnut, 
changing  to  a  broad  grayish  margin ;  under  parts  dull  white,  breast  and 
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sides  finely  streaked,  flanks  more  broadly  ;  sides  of  head  bnfFy  white,  with 
a  touch  of  yellow  above  the  eye  ;  two  narrow  black  stripes  from  bill,  and 
one  back  of  eye ;  shoulders  tinged  with  greenish  yellow  and  bend  of  wing 
yellowish  white.  Length :  (skins)  4.50-4.59,  wing  2.12-2.13,  taU  1.88-1.90, 
bill  .45-.48. 

Distribution.  —  South  Dakota  in  summer,  and  probably  other  regions 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Plains. 

I'll  J  A/  .    \  .<,-    U.-CwO 

648.  AflMaaodramus-leoonteii  (Awi,).    Leconte  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Crown  with  two  blackish  stripes  in  sharp  contrast  to  huffy 
and  grayish  median  stripe ;  sides  of  head  and  superciliary  bufiFy  or  yellow- 
ish brown ;  hind  neck  chestnut,  feathers  edged  with  grayish ;  rest  of  upper 
parts  brownish,  marked  strikingly  with  blackish  and  huffy,  the  feauiers 
black,  notched  with  grayish,  with  rufous  and  buffy  cream  U-shaped 
edgings ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  huffy ;  belly  white ;  sides  and  flanks 
streaked ;  bill  small  and  slender ;  tail  graduated.  Young :  much  more 
buffy,  deeper  above,  paler  beneath,  body  streaked  with  blackish,  more 
narrowly  on  under  parts.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.15-4.74,  wing  1.94-2.12, 
tail  1.81-2.0),  bill  .:^-.40.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.35-5.00,  wing  1.93- 
2.10,  tail  1.83-2.20,  bUl  .33-.39. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  prairie  marshes  of  Transition  and  Upper 
Sonoran  zones,  from  Assiniboia  and  Manitoba  southeast  to  Indiana  ;  win- 
ters in  the  soathem  states ;  accidental  in  Idaho. 

Nest.  —  Near  the  ground  in  dense  fallen  grass,  made  of  grass,  cup- 
shaped.  JEggs :  4  or  5,  pale  greenish  white,  heavily  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  and  lavender. 

Subgenus  Amxnodramus. 

Tail  rounded,  feathers  sharp   pointed;  wing  short  and 
rounded,  secondaries  nearly  even. 

649.1.  AxnznodrainTis  nelsoni  {AUen).    Nelson  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Superciliary  bright  buff,  sharply  contrasting  with  dark  brown 
or  blackish  sides  of  crown  ;  middle  of  crown,  back  of  head,  and  hind  neck 
gray,  more  or  less  mixed  with  rusty ;  middle  of  back  dark  brown j  striking jf 
marked  with  chalky  white  streaks ;  edge  of  wing  yellow ;  tail  rounded ; 
under  parts  white,  sides  of  throat,  chest,  and  sides  washed  with  buffy  or 
yellowish  brown,  and  indistinctly  streaked  with  darker.  Young :  upper 
parts  dull  yellowish  brown ;  sides  of  crown  chiefly  bla^k ;  back  broaoly 
streaked  with  black ;  under  parts  buff,  streaked  on  chest  with  dusky. 
Male:  length  (skins)  4.50-4.90,  wing  2.10-2.48.  tail  1.80-2.07,  bill  .40-.42. 
Female :  length  (skins)  4.40-4.80,  wing  2.05-2.20,  tail  1.70-1.90,  bill  .40- 
.42. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  prairie  marshes  of  the  interior  from  Manitoba 
to  northern  Illinois ;  migrates  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  winters  south  to 
Gulf  coast  of  Texas ;  flffy^jfi"*"^^  ^"  ^"^'fftrffin 

Eggs.  —  Similar  to  those  of  leconteii. 

Food.  —  Insects,  especially  leaf -hoppers,  midges,  and  horseflies,  together 
with  weed^seed. 

660b.  AnMaacKiramuB  maritimus  sennetti  Allen.     Texas 
Seaside  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  olive  gray,  streaked  with  black  and  whitish ;  lores 
and  edge  of  wing  bright  yellow  ;  throat  white ;  rest  of  under  parts  grayish 
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or  buff y,  faintly  streaked  with  gfray.  Young  :  upper  parts  g^yish  brown, 
streaked  with  black ;  under  parts  pale  fulvous  white,  strongest  on  sides  of 
neck  and  flanks.  Maie :  len&rth  (skins)  5.20-5.50,  wing  2.80-2.42,  tail 
1.92-2.27,  bill  ..50-.58.  FemcUe :  length  (skins)  4.95-^5.40,  wing  2.15-2.80, 
tail  2.0(>-2.15,  bill  .49-.52. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  of  Texas. 

Eggs.  —  3  or  4,  pale  greenish  white,  finely  spotted  over  entire  surface 
and  wreathed  around  larger  end  with  reddish  brown  and  plum  color. 

OENUS   CHONDESTE8. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  conical ;  wing  long  and  pointed ;  tail  long, 
rounded ;  tarsus  about  twice  as  long  as  exposed  culnieu. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Averaging  darker  and  grayer grammacuB,  p.  336. 

1'.  Averaging  paler  and  browner BtrlgatuB,  p.  386. 

652.  Chondestes  grammacus  {Say).    Lark  Sparrow. 

Similar  to  the  western  lark  sparrow,  but  averag^ing  darker  and  grayer, 
with  black  streaks  on  back  broader  and  chestnut  on  head  rather  darker  ; 
wings  and  tail  shorter.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.50-6.40,  wing  3.23-3.69, 
taU  2.54-3.08,  bill  .41-.48.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.80-6.15,  wing  8.20- 
3.38,  tail  2.54-2.70,  biU  .44-.47. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone  in  aontherg  0«ti»nft  and 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  region  to  Texas  and  Alabama ;  and  from 
Ohio  west  to  western  Nebraska ;  casually  to  Atlantic  coast  and  (during 
migration)  Florida. 

Nest  and  eggs  like  those  of  strigatus. 

652a.  C.  g-  strigatus  {Swains.),    Western  Lark  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Sides  of  head  with  chestnut  patch  and  black  and  white  streaks  ; 
crown  chestnut,  with  white  or  huffy  median  stripe ;  rest  of  upper  parts 
brownish  gray,  the  back  streaked  with  blackish ;  tail  Uackish  brown  with 
white  corners,  all  but  middle  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  white, 
with  a  small  black  central  spot  on  breast.  Young :  without  chestnut  patch 
or  black  and  white  streaks  on  head  ;  entire  upper  parts  huffy  or  brownish, 
streaked  ;  chest  with  wedge-shaped  blackish  streaks.  Male :  length  (skins) 
5.60-6.60,  wing  3.20-8.62,  tail  2.52-3.00,  biU  .41-.54.  Female:  length 
(skins)  .5.50-6.75,  wing  3.12-8.51,  tail  2.40-2.81,  biU  .42-..51. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones,  from 
Britisli  Columbia  and  Manitoba  south  to  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  and  from 
the  plains  to  C^alifornia ;  migrates  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  Oil  grouiidT  or  in  bushes  or  trees,  sometimes  in  mistletoe  or 
mesquite,  made  of  dried  grasses,  plant  stems,  and  fibers.  Eggs :  8  to  6, 
white,  sometimes  with  a  faint  bluish  or  brownish  tinge,  speckled  and  lined 
chiefly  on  larger  end  with  black  and  brown. 

Food.  —  Grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  weevils,  with  seeds  of  weeds  and 
grass,  and  waste  grain. 

The  lark  sparrow  is  one  of  the  commonest,  most  familiar  western 
birds,  seeming  equally  at  home  when  walking  over  the  smooth  lawn 
of  a  Pasaden^ millionaire,  singing  from  the  top  of  the  sagebrush,  or 
perching  on  a  Spanish  bayonet  on  a  rocky  Texas  mesa. 
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Afi  he  sits  he  has  a  trick  of  raising  his  crown  every  few  minutes, 
calling  especial  attention  to  his  directive  face  marking,  and  the 
moment  he  flies  his  white  tail  crescent  shows  conspicuously. 

He  is  much  in  evidence,  not  only  from  liis  abundance  and  his  con- 
spicuous markings  but  from  his  musical  song,  which  is  heard  almost 
continuously  wherever  he  is  found.  The  song  is  long  and  varied  and 
has  a  purring  phrase  which  is  especially  characteristic.  Like  the 
house  flnch  he  sings  with  fine  fervor  when  dancing  before  his  mate 
with  spread  tail  and  quivering  wings. 

GENTTS   ZONOTBICHIA. 

Creneral  Characters,  —  Bill  small,  compressed,  conical ;  tail  nearly  or  quite 
as  long  aa  wing,  slightly  Vounded  ;  tarsus  not  more  than  a  third  the  length 
of  tail. 

KEY  TO   ADULT  MALES. 

1.  Top  of  head  wholly  black  or  mottled querula,  p.  387. 

r.  Top  of  head  striped. 

2.  Crown  with  yellow  patch coronata,  p.  839 

2'.  Crown  striped  black  and  white. 

8.  Throat  with  white  patch albicoUiB,  p.  340. 

8'.  Throat  without  white  patch. 

4.  Lores  black leucophrya,  p.  388. 

4'.  Lores  not  black. 
5.  Back  ashy,  marked  with  brown     ....  gaxnbelii,  p.  839. 
5'.  Back  olivaceous,  marked  with  blackish  .     .     nuttalli,  p.  389. 

553.  Zonotrichia  querula  {Nutt.).     Harris  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Top  of  bead  and  throat  solid  black,  black  streaking  down 
over  middle  of  breast ;  rest  of  under  purts 
white;  sides  and  flanks  buify  brown,  streaked 
with  darker  brown;  upper  parts  brown; 
back  and  scapulars  strei^ed  with  blackish  ; 
wings  with  two  white  bars.     Young,  first  ^^'  *^' 

plumage  (described  by  Preble) :  upper  parts  blackish,  feathers  edged  with 
Du£Fy  and  brown ;  wiug  quills  edged  with  buify  and  brown  ;  tail  feathers 
edged  and  tipped  with  whitish ;  sides  of  head  and  under  parts  huffy  : 
malar  stripe  conspicuous :  chest  and  sides  streaked  with  black.  Male : 
length  (skins)  6.46-7.83,  wing  8.43-3.(K),  tail  8.14-3.3S,  bill  .50-.52.  Fe- 
mcUe:  length  (skins)  6.66-6.95,  wiug  3.15-3.?>r),  tail  3.04-3.16,  bill  .48-.51. 

Memories.  —  Some  specimens  have  black  throat  patch  and  crown  feath- 
ers tipped  with  grayish.     Mr.  Ridgway  thinks  these  may  be  young  birds. 

Distribution.  —  Interior  of  British  America  (Fort  Churchill  and  Hudson 
Bay),  wintering  south  over  the  interior  plains  to  southern  Texas ;  acoi- 
dentied  in  British  Columbia  and  Oregon. 

The  breeding  range  of  the  Harris  sparrow  is  unknown  except  for 
Mr.  Preble's  Fort  Churchill  record.  The  last  of  July  among  the 
dwarf  spruces  of  Fort  Churchill  he  found  an  adult  male  and  female 
with  young  just  from  the  nest.^ 

I  "  Biological  Investigation  of  Htidaon  Bay  Region.'*    By  Edw.  A.  Preble.    Fauna  22, 
Biol.  8urv. 
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The  Iiabits  of  Hie  Harris  sparrow  are  largcls"  common  to  those  of 
the  genua.  In  describing  them  Colonel  Qoss  says;  "The  birds 
inhabit  the  thickets  borderiog  streams  and  the  edges  of  low  wood- 
lands. The;  are  usually  met  with  in  small  tloeks.  A  favorite  resort 
is  In  and  about  the  bniah  heaps,  where  the  land  la  beiog  cleared. 
They  seldom  mount  high  in  the  trees,  but  keep  near  the  ground, 
upon  which  tliey  hunt  and  scratch  among  the  leaves  for  seeds  and 
Insect  life. 

"  They  commence  singing  early  in  the  spring,  and  upon  warm, 
sunshiny  daj's  their  song  can  be  heard  almost  continually,  as  one 
after  the  other  pours  forth  its  pleaaiug.  plaintive,  whistling  notes,  in 
musical  tone  much  like  the  white- throated  sparrow,  but  delivered 
In  a  widely  difierent  song."  Prof.  Cooke  says  that  in  addition  to 
their  iMicoUi*  whistle  they  have  a  'queer,  chuckling  note.'  (See 
Cooke  on  "Distribution  and  Migration  of  Zonotrichia  quenila," 
Tf>e  AHk.  1.  832.) 
6S4.  ZoDOtriobia  leuoophrys  {Forai.).    Whitb-cbowned  Spah- 

AiiiUl  malt.  —  Topand  sidi*  of  head  striped  with  bhick  and  white,  white 
median   stripe    usually   aa    vide   as 
^     '  adjoinioE  block  stripea  ;  lartt  Hack, 

white  superciliary  stripe  not  eitend- 
itie  forward  of  aye ;  tdgt  of  wing 
a-hitf :  under  parts  plain  gray  ;  back 
with  fore  paru  gray :  rump  brovn. 
Adult  femaU :  like  male  and  some- 
times  indiBtingDishable.  but  anially 
with  irediau  crown  stripe  narrower 
'  and  Rraycr.  younj.- like  adults,  but 
head  stripes  brown  and  buffyinaCead 
of  black  and  white ;  under  paria 
bnify.  and  chest,  «des  of  throat,  and 
sides  streaked.  Male:  length  (skins  | 
r>.S4-n.74.  wing  2X^'<:2»,  tail  2.(K- 
3.^3.  bill  .4:J-.47.  FtmaU:  length 
(skinal  ll.(IO-«.m,  wing  2i<l)-^.n,  tail 
:.'.Hfl-:i.0O,  bill.41-.47. 

Distribution,  —  Breedn    in    Upper 
Canadian  zone  in  the  United  Stales 
■''K  ^-^'-  and  Canada,  from  Qnehee  and  Labra- 

dor north  to  Hudson  Bay  and  Greenland  and  throughout  most  of  the 
Merra  Nevada  and  Kocky  Munntaiin.  south  t.i  New  Mexico  and  Arizona; 
wintern  south  thmugh  the  United  States  and  Lower  California  to  Guana- 
juato, Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  or  near  ground,  in  snb-.'dpiue  meadows,  often  in  willows 
along  streams,  made  of  fine  twigs,  rootlets,  and  grasaes.  Kggi :  3  to  5, 
pale  ((TeeniBh  blue,  varying  to  brownish,  spotted  wiUi  reddish  brown. 

Fo-ul. — Caterpillars,  nnta.    wasps,  and  weed   seed,    including  that    of 
Johnson  grnss  and  ragweed. 
The  while  crowned  sparrow  is  preomiucntly  the  sparrow  of  the 
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mountttina.  Along  the  willow  bordered  Btreams  that  run  through 
the  mountain  nieadowa  lo  the  Sierra  its  thin,  sharp  eliip  of  parental 
anxiety  is  often  heard,  and  its  song  dominates  the  bird  chorus.  Tbe 
song  is  composed  of  two  long  whistled  notes,  tbe  flrst  sliding  up  to 
tlie  second  witli  grace  notes,  the  second  followed  by  a  lower  note 
repeated  rapidly  three  times.  The  two  long  whistled  notes  are  lich 
and  plaintive  in  tone,  suggesting  the  whistle  of  tfie  pine  woods 
sparrow,  and  as  tliey  ring  tbrougli  the  cool,  pure  air  day  after  day 
seem  to  give  expression  to  the  deep  pervading  peace  and  serenity  ot 
the  mountains. 

fi64&.  Z.  1.  gambeiii  iXuit.).     Oambkl  Spaeeow  :  IirrKRiiEDiATa 
Spahrow. 

Similar  to  fcuo^rjf*,  bat  1df«s  not  black,  white  siiperoilinrv  stripe  nuwh-  ' 
lug  to  biU.  IHale:  lengUi  (gkina) 
6.8!i-6M,  wins  3.00-;!.l'8,  tail  2.58- 
3L02,  MU  .39-44.  FtiHale:  leiigtli 
(akiii*)  5.73-e.4.S,  wit«  2.t>0-3.25,  U  " 
2.64-2.03,  bill  .30-.4:!. 

iJiitribation.  —  Hreedo  from  Alniilia 
to  MontHiB  aud  eaateni  OregrOD ;  iiii- 
KTstes  south  thrDus^h  the  weateni 
United  States  to  tower  Cslifoniia 
and  Central  Mexico;  straggling  east 
to  Iowa. 

Eggt.  —  Similar  to  tliose  ot  the 
white -crowned,  but  ciiinaniun  colored 
or  rust  J  style  prevailinK- 

Food.  —  Cutworms,  cateriiilkrs.  and 
other  insects  as  well  as  weed  seed. 

664b.  Z.  I.  nuttalli  Sidgw.     Nuttall  Si-arrow. 

Adidtt.  —  Like  leacaphrys,  but  lores  not  binck  and  saperctlinry  stripe 
extending  to  bill ;  median  crown  stripe  iismaIIv  narrower  than  lateral 
stripes,  edfce  of  wiii|;  yellow,  and  ndults  with  u/ifier  /.arts  broa-a  instead  of 
nay,  sti«akings  dark  brown  or  blockish,  and  uni/n-  parlt  brouiaiih  grav. 
Young:  giouod  color  of  apper  parte  light  buffy  olive;  ander  parts  pale 
jellowish.  Malt:  length  (skins)  'i.SS-O.KT,  wing  'i.S^2M,  tail  2.0S-2.96, 
bill  .41-.47.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.37-6.40,  wing  2.fttS-2.7»,  tail  2.50- 
2.73,  InU  M-A1. 

Bemarks.  —  Of  the  three  sparrows,  the  white-crown,  the  Nnttall,  and  the 
Oanibel.  the  white-crown  may  be  distinguished  by  its  black  or  dark  brown 
lores ;  the  adnit  Nnttall  sparrow  hy  brownish  instead  of  grayish  coloration ; 
and  oBually  a  median  crown  stripe  that  is  narrower  than  the  lateral 
stripes ;  and  the  adult  Ganibel  by  the  (^omhinaCion  of  white  lores,  gray 
coloration,  and  broad  median  crown  stripe. 

Di'UriiuItnn.  —  Breeds  from  British  Columbia  to  Monterey,  California,' 
migrates  to  Lower  California. 

Food.  —  Insects,  grain,  and  Heed  seed, 

5B7.  Zoaotciohi&<!Orona.t&{  Pall.).    Ooldkk- 

Adulls.  —  CTOim    incloard  bg  black  stripes,  frilk  m 
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front,  ash  (fray  behind ;  rest  of  upper  part  oliye  brown,  streaked  on  back 

witJi  blackish  brown :  rump  and  tail  plain ; 
'w\n^  with  two  white  bands ;  under  parts 
g-ray ;  sides  and  flanks  w^ashed  with  brown. 
Young :  similar,  but  black  crown  stripes 

Pig.  428.    Golden-crowned  8p«rrow.    ^^placed  by  brown  streaked   with  black, 

and  median  stripe  dull  brownish  yellow  flecked  or  streaked  with  dusky, 
the  ash  g'ray  wanting^ ;  upper  parts  washed  with  brownish ;  under  parts 
soiled  whitish.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.93-7.13,  wing  2.99-3.28,  tail  2.S9- 
3.28,  bill  .44-.52.  Female :  length  (skins)  0.15-6.05,  wing  2.90-3.17,  tail 
2.71-3.25,  bill  .45-.50. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Alaska ;  migrates  south  along  the  Pacific  coast 
to  Lower  California,  straggling  east  to  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  AV^isconsin. 

Nest.  —  In  alder  patches.  Eggs :  usually  5,  colored  like  the  more  dis- 
tinctly spotted  style  of  the  white-crowned  sparrow. 

In  winter  the  golden-crowns  are  among  the  common  birds  of  the 
San  Francisco  parks  and  cemeteries  and  are  so  tame  they  will  hop 
over  the  grass  and  down  the  paths  close  to  the  bench  on  v/hich  you 
arc  sitting.  The  sparrow  flock  usually  includes  more  white-crowns 
than  goldens,  but  all  are  equally  and  delightfully  familiar.  In  some 
of  the  parks  the  birds  seam  especially  fond  of  sunning  themselves 
on  the  budding  laurestium  bushes. 

Though  the  golden  crowns  live  mainly  on  seeds,  you  often  see 
one  jump  up  from  the  ground  for  an  insect  or  run  after  one  and 
swallow  it  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  were  not  supposed  to  be  a 
vegetarian. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  Mr.  Grinnell  says,  they  winter  commonly 
from  the  mesas  up  to  5000  feet  on  the  bushy  mountain  sides. 

658.  Zonotriohia  albloollis  {Gtnel.).  White-throated  Sparbow. 
Adult  male.  —  Throat  pure  white  sharply  contrasted  with  gray  of  breast  ; 
head  striped  with  black  and  white  ;  superciliary  yellow  from  bill  to  eyes.; 
edge  of  wing  yellow ;  back  and  scapulars  rusty  brown  streaked 
with  blackish  ;  rump  olivaceous  or  brownish.  Adult  female; 
sometimes  indistinguishable  from  male,  but  usually  with  col- 
oration of  head  and  under  parts  decidedly  duller,  crown  stripe 
tinged  with  brown  and  huffy.  Young  in  Jirst  winter :  like 
Fig.  429.  adult  female,  but  duller,  crown  stripes  browner.  Young: 
tliroat  not  distinctly  whitish,  and  stripes  on  head  brown  and  huffy  instead 
of  black  and  white ;  yellow  in  front  of  eyes  more  or  less  distinct ;  under 
parts  brownish  white,  streaked,  except  on  belly.  Male :  length  (skins) 
H.12-0.56,  wing  2.85-3.04.  tail  2.80-3.00,  bill  .42-.48.  Female:  length 
(skins)  5.91-6.30,  whig  2.74-2.aS,  tail  2.0S-2.iK),  bill  .44-40. 

Remarks.  —  The  young  of  albicollis  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
leucophrys  by  their  deeper  brown  lateral  crown  stripes  and  more  rusty 
back  and  wings. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Iludsonian  zones  from  Hudson 
Bay  and  Labrador  south  to  the  northern  United  States,  chiefly  east,  but 
also  in  Montana  and  Wyoming ;  winters  to  Florida  and  southern  Texas,, 
straggling  west  to  Oregon  and  California. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground  or  in   bushes,  made  largely  of  coarse  grasses. 
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rootlets,  moss,  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  iiner  grasses.  Eggs :  4  or  5, 
finely  and  evenly  speckled  or  heavily  and  irregularly  blotched  with 
brown. 

Food.  —  Insects,  weed  seed,  and  wild  berries. 

The  white-throated  sparrow  is  one  of  the  best  whistlers  of  the 
musical  genus  Zonotrichia,  his  clear  /,  /,  pea-body,  pea-body,  pea- 
body,  ringing  finely  through  the  spring  air.  Though  chiefly  an  east- 
em  bird,  he  may  be  seen  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

GBNUS   SPIZEIiIiA. 

General  Characters.  —  Wing  less  than  3 ;  bill  small,  conical ;  tAil  emar- 
ginate  or  double  rounded,  middle  feathers  shorter  than  longest ;  t-arsus 
about  length  of  middle  toe  with  claw. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Bill  reddish  brown  or  orange. 

*2.  Chin  black,  head  slaty  gray atrogularis,  p.  345. 

2'.  Chin  whitiBh,  head  rufous  and  huffy     ....     arenacea,  p.  344. 
r.  Bill  black  or  yellowish  brown. 
2.'  Crown  rufous. 

3.  Breast  with  pectoral  blotch ochracea,  p.  341. 

3'.  Breast  without  pectoral  blotch. 
4.  Forehead  and  streak  behind  eye  black.     Rocky  Mountains  to 

Paciiic  coast '.....     arlzonae,  p.  342. 

4'.  Forehead  without  black  and  no  black  streak  behind  eye. 

w^ortheni,  p.  344. 
2'.  Crown  without  rufous. 

3.  Head  and  back  grayish  brown,  uniformly  and  finely  streaked  with 

black brew^eri,  p.  343. 

3'.  Head  and  back  gray  and  huffy,  coarsely  and  irregularly  streaked 
with  black.    Plains pallida,  p.  342. 

669a.  Spizella  monticola  ochraoea  Brewst.    Westebn  Tbeb 
Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Bill  yeMow  in  adults ;  crown,  stripe  behind  eye,  and  patch 
on  sides  of  chest  rufous,  crown  often,  especially 
in   winter,   with   ashy  median  stripe,   or  rufous 
obscured  by  grayish  edges  to  feathers  ;  middle  of 
back  huffy,  streaked  with  black  and  rusty ;  wings  ^^'  *^* 

with  two  conspicuous  white  bars ;  under  parts  grayish,  chest  with  smaU 
dusky  spot.  Young  :  streaked  beneath.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.61-6.00, 
wing  2.87-3.24,  tail  2.59-2.88,  bill  .38-.41.  Female  :  length  (skins)  5.41- 
5.69,  wing  2.87-3. 10,  tail  2.60-2.70,  bUl  .3')-.39. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  near  the  arctic  coast  through  Alaska ; 
migrates  as  far  east  as  the  eastern  border  of  the  Plains,  and  south  to  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona. 

Nest.  —  On  ground  or  in  low  bushes,  composed  largely  of  dried  grass 
and  feathers.  Kggs:  3  to  5,  pale  greenish  blue,  varying  to  brownish, 
speckled  with  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Mainly  seeds,  largely  weed  seed. 

In  its  Alaskan  home  Mr.  Nelson  says  the  western  tree  sparrow  is 
the  most  numerous  of  the  sparrows  that  frequent  the  bushes,  espe- 
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ctollj  along  tbe  coast  of  Bering  See.,  where,  od  eutetiog  a  tliicket, 
the  protesting  ttip  of  the  gentle  bird  ma;  be  heard  ou  &11  aides. 

Coming  soiitli  in  fall,  oehracea  rfacbes  Colorado  in  October  and 
spends  tlje  winter,  Prof.  Coolte  eajB.  on  ttie  Piains  and  tbe  lower 
part  of  tlie  mountains,  being  common  up  to  700O  feet  and  occa- 
sional!}' seen  as  tiigli  as  0000  feet. 

660a.  Spizella  aocialis   aruonie    Cmui.     Westebv  Chipfiho 
Sp*bbow. 

Adulli  in  summer.  —  Bill  bluk  ;  top  of  liesd  nitatia,  aomatiniea  vith  in- 
dicatioii  of  Mhy  mediiiu  line  and  dark  itreak- 
iog ;  fordirad  biackiah.  cat  by  median  vhiu 
line;  saperciliarr  stripe  white  or  gnjish, 
bordered  below  by  narrow  blade  et/e  stripe ; 
I  back  brovniBli  or  pale  buffy,  streaked  with 
black ;  rnmp  and  upper  tail  ooTerts  pay ; 
sides  of  head  didl  gray  ;  under  parts  white  or 
ashy.  Adallt  in  a-intrr  :  aimilar,  hnt  oolors  dul- 


tinEed  with  brown  on  lower 

forehead  obscure  or  wanting. 

eaked    with    doskj,    bUL 


parts,  blaik  on  forehead  obscure  or  wanting 


brown.       Yoang :     top    of     head     brownish, 

J..     ^[  streaked    with   blackish ;  superciliary   bnffy. 

streaked;  breast  streaked;   tarsns  loss  than 

twioe  as  long  as  biU.     Malt :  length  (skins)  4.S2-5.43,  wing  2.94-3  00,  tul 

2.11-2.57,  bill  .3H-,41,     Femaie;  hogtii  (skins)  4.81-.'i.26,  wing  2.92-2.08, 

tail  2.12-2.42,  biU.*V.40. 

Stmarki.  —  The  paler  coloration  of  the  western  chip[nng  sparrow  dis- 
tinguishea  it  fioro  the  eastern,  while  the  absence  of  pectoral  blotch  and 
striking  wing  bars  distdngni^es  it  front  tbe  western  tree  sparrow,  and 
Ibe  black  marlu  on  tbe  forehead  and  beliind  tbe  eye  still  further  sepaiste 
it  from  the  Worlhen  sparrow. 

Z>iitri6uli'<>n,  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sanocui  zones  froni 
Alaska,  perhaps  tii  northern  Meilco,  nnd  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
weiitem  Texas  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  migmtes  to  Lower  California  and 
southern  border  of  Mexican  tablelands. 

Neat,  —  In  trees  or  bushes,  made  of  grass  stems  and  lined  with  horse- 
hair. Eggi .'  !i  to  5,  light  greenish  blue,  speckled  chiefly  accond  the 
larger  end  with  black  and  brown. 

Food.  —  Mainly  caterpillara  and  other  injurious  insects  sod  weed  seed. 

In  southern  California,  Mr.  Grinncll  snja  the  wcatem  chippy  is 
common  almut  gardens  and  orchards  in  tlic  mesa  regions,  breeding 
in  the  conifers  on  the  mountains  to  ftlOO  feet.  In  Colorado  and 
AriEona  it  breeils  up  to  nearly  10,000  feet,  though  most  commonly 
from  6000  to  7000  feet. 

At  St.  Mary's  Lake,  Montana,  Mr.  Howell  heard  one  sing  near  his 
camp  seTeml  nights  as  laic  as  nine  o'clock. 

661-  Spizella  pallida  (Steaim.).    Clat-coi^bbq  SrAimaw. 

^rfu/d  in  ramTBer-.  —  Crown  light  broi 
blach-ilrraked   iiif«,'  supercilury    baffy 


Adalu  in  mmmer.  —  Crown  light  br«wn  with  pale  median  Btripe  and 
'■''■'  ■'■  1    "■      -      whitish;  lidss  of  head  bafff 
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brown  bordered  aboTe  and  below  bj  dhitow  blnckigh  itreak  ;  malgp  region 
vbitUb.  bordered  below  bj  dnskj  streak  along  side  of  tbroat ;  hind  Deck 
gi»y,  narrowly  streaked ;  back  and  scapulare  brown,  broadly  atreaked 
with  black  ;  wing  ban  butTj  ;  under  parta  wbitiab,  washed  with  brown  on 
chest  and  sides.  Adulli  in  tcinler .-  orown  itreaka  narrower,  and  plumage 
more  buffy.  Yoang  :  oppec  parta  buffy  or  olav-colored  ;  cheat  luid  aides 
buffy,  stieaked  with  black.  Mtdei  leiwtb  (skins)  4.114-5.41.  wing  2.34- 
2.4e,  Uil  2.18-2.44,  bill  .34.-.39.  Female:  length  (akins)  4.04-5.^,  wing 
2.23-2.-')l,  tail  2,aS-2.40,  bill  .3j-.3fl. 

Reniarla.  —  The  clay-colored  and  jthe  Brewer  sparrow  both  have 
streaked  upper  parts,  bot  the  clay-aolored  haa  onl;  a  median  orown  stripii 
and  piftin  gray  bind  neok,  while  the  Brewer  is  uniformly  streaked  on  head, 
neck,  and  back, 

Visiribalion.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  lone  from  the  Sas- 
katchewan plains  south  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  from  Illinois  west  to 
western  Montana ;  migrates  south  to  Lower  California  and  southern  end  of 
Uexicau  tablelands. 

Ne>t.  —  In  bushes  in  open  situations,  Eggi :  usually  4,  light  greenish 
bltie,  speckled  chiefly  around  the  larger  end  with  brown. 

The  clay-colored  sparrow  is  said  to  be  alinost  e.^chiaively  tem-a- 
trial,  though  during  the  nesting  scnaon  the  males  sing  from  the  tops 
of  biiahes  almost  continually.  The  song  Cones  gives  as  lliree  notes 
and  a  slight  trill.  Along  the  Red  River  in  Dakota,  he  says,  they 
neat  in  "open  low  underbrush  by  the  river  side  and  among  the 
innumerable  scrub-willow  copses  of  the  valley." 

B62.  SpiBella  breweri  Cast.    Brewbr  SrAutow. 

Adidts.  —  Entire  tg)per  parts  Mrtaktd  wilh  black  on  grayish  brown 
ground ;  under  parts  soiled  grayish,  in 
urinltr,  umilar  bat  more  buffy.  Young: 
like  adults,  but  chest  and  sides  streaked, 
streaks  of  upper  parts  broader  and  less 
sharply  defined,  and  wings  with  two  dis- 
tinct bands.  Malt;  length  (skins)  4.74- 
6.l;l,  wing  2.37-2..-«,  twl  2.20-2.44,  biU  .34- 
.36.  Female.-  length  (skins)  4.eO-6.1S, 
winr  2.20-2.59,  taU  2.26-2.511,  bill  .34-.38. 

Dtilribiilioii.  —  Breeds  in  Transitioii  loae  j^ 

•^ebrush  from  British  Columbia  south  to  ** 

■onthern  Arizona,  and  from  western  Nebraska  and  western  Texas  to  the 
Pacific  coast ;  south  in  winter  along  the  western  border  of  the  Mexican 
tablelands. 

Nett,  —  In  sagebrush,  made  of  fins  grass  sterna  and  leaves,  lined  with 
long   horsehairs.     Eggs:  usually  4.  and  generally  like  those  of  the  clay- 
.   colored  sparrow,  but  more  diatinotly  marked. 

The  Brewer  sparrow,  known  locally  as  the  sagebruah  chippie,  is 
marked  down  as  an  'arid  transition' speoies,  and,  true  to  his  zonal 
colors,  if  any  arid  transition  sagebrush  strays  to  the  sunny  side  of  a 
high  mountain  ridge  he  will  appear  there  with  it,  though  hia  normal 
home  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  desert.  We  once  found  him  singing  at 
8400  feet  on  the  snowy  crest  of  the  Sierra,  hut  on  the  sunny  slo|ie 
below  was  the  iuetltable  sage. 
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Wben  among  its  favorite  bushes  the  small  sparrow  is  hard  to  sec, 
for  its  quick  darting  flight  ends  ou  the  earth  and  it  rung  over  the 
ground  like  a  mouse.  The  best  view  you  can  get  of  it  is  nhen  it 
mouQts  a  busli  aud  tbrowa  up  its  daely  striped  bead  to  aiog.  And 
what  an  odd  little  song  it  gives  !  It  lias  the  metallic,  iasect-like 
quality  of  a  marsh  wren's  soDg.  and  something  the  Jingle  of  a 
canary's,  but  though  unmusical  the  ditty  is  so  cheery  and  bright  as 
to  be  distinctly  pleasing. 

The  sparrows'  morning  and  evening  cborusesare  especially  interest- 
ing, the  evening  the  more  so  perhaps  when  the  birds  are  feeding 
young,  as  they  have  more  time  when  tlieir  broods  are  attended  to 
for  the  night.  I  heard  the  chorus  for  the  flrst  time  in  Sierra  Valley, 
California,  when  we  rode  in  through  the  sagebrush  and  camped  oa 
the  edge  of  the  pines  just  at  sunset.  The  curious  little  tinkling 
song  was  coming  up  from  all  over  the  brusht  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
had  come  upou  a  marsh  full  of  singing,  though  subdued,  marsh 

S63s.  Spiaella  pusillft  arenaoea  Chadb.  Webtkbn  Fibij>Spabbow. 

Adulla.  —  BUI rv/aus  or  orange;  broad  mediao  arown  stripe  and  some- 
tinies  whole  crown  gray  between  reddish  brown  lateral  stripes,  which  are 
Hometimei  indistinct ;  poatocnUr  streak  rufous  ;  back  grayish,  nifooa,  and 
^ffS-  strealied  with  black;  wing- with  two  distinct  bus;  under  parts 
whitish,  slightly  tinged  with  rufous.  Young:  similar  bnC  colors  duller 
and  more  sufFooed;  markings  of  head  loss  distinct  and  lower  parts  streaked. 
Malt:  length  (skins)  ri.fiMJ.Oy,  wing  2.60-2.80,  tail  2.00-2.8:1,  bUl  .3"  "" 
Ftmaie .-  lenfith  (skins)  5,  wing  2.44,  tail  2.47,  bill  .37. 

Btmarkt.  —  The  reddish  bill  and  absence  of  piictnral  bloUh  are  ei 
to  distinguish  thu  sparrow  from  the  western  tree  sparrow. 

Diitriimtion.  —  Breeds  in  the  northwestern  port  ol  the  Plains  ii 
braska,  South  Dakou,  ai;d  Montana ;  migrates  to  northern  Meiico. 

JVejj,  —  On  or  near  the  ground,  in  old  weed  grown  Gelds  and  thickets, 
made  mainly  of  grass  stems.  Eggs  ;  'A  to  ■>,  white,  tinged  with  green  or 
buff,  and  speckled  with  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Insects  and  weed  seed, 

S64.  Spisella  WOrtheni  Ridgw.    Worthbn  SrAnaow. 

Top  of  bead  dull  reddish  brown,  indistinctly  streaked  with  darker,  rest 
of  head,  including  forehead,  ashy ;  back  pole 
tawny,  broadly  streaked  with  black ;  under 
.  parts  whitish,  tinged  with  huffy  gray  on  cheeks 
and  sides :  bill  pinkish  brown  or  cinmrnioD 
rufons.  Afalf:  let^th  (skins)  4.1)8-5.07,  wine 
2.83-a.7tt,  tail  2.3.'i-2.rWJ,  bill  .37-.31).  Fenialt: 
length  (skins)  r>.00-5,25,  wing  2..='>5-2.6fi.  tail 
2.27-2..'iO.  bill  .3.V..1fi. 

iiemarjfcs.  —  The   Worthen    sparrow   may   be 

distinguished  from  the  western  chipping  by  the 

absence  of  black  on  forehead  and  block  streak 

^'  behind  eye 

Dislribulioa.  —  From   Silver   fitv,    New    Meiico,  south  on  pialean    of 

northeastern  Hesiei.  to  sonthem  P^ebla. 
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565.  Spizella  atrogularis  (Cab,).    Black-chinked  Spabbow. 

Adult  male.  —  Throat  and  ring  around  bill  black ;  head,  neck,  and  lower 
parts  gn^ay,  becoming  white  on  belly  and  under 
tail  coverts ;  back  and  scapulars  rusty  brownish 
narrowly  streaked  with  blackish  i   bUl  pinkish 
brown.     Adult  female :  like  male,  but  usually  ^^«f  ^^' 

with  black  of  chin  restricted,  often  wanting.  Young  :  similar,  but  black 
replaced  by  gray,  streakii^  on  back  narrower,  chest  indistinctly  streaked. 
Male:  length  (skins)  4.80-5.63,  wing  2.37-2.75,  tail  2.41-2.92,  biU  .34-.42. 
Female :  length  (skins)  4.90-5.45,  wing  2.37-2.55,  taU  2,83-2.75,  bill  .34- 
.39. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  desert  ranges  of  Califorpi^  Arizona,  and 
southern  New  Mexico  south  to  Lower  California  and  to  southern  end  of 
Mexican  tablelands, 

Nett,  —  In  bushes.    Sggs :  3  to  5,  plain  light  greenish  blue. 

The  black-chiimed  sparrow  is  common  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  in  summer,  on  brushy  mountain  sides  from  the  base  of 
the  foothills  up  to  7000  feet.  Its  song  is  said  to  resemble  closely 
that  of  the  eastern  field  sparrow. 

GENUS  JT7NCO. 

General  Characters,  —  Bill  conical ;  wing  rounded,  primaries  exceeding 
secondaries  by  much  less  than  length  of  tarsus;  tail  double-rounded: 
tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw ;  hind  claw  nearly  or 
quite  as  long  as  toe. 

KEY  TO  ADULT   MALES. 

1.  Head  black  or  blackish. 
2.  Black  of  head  not  sharply  contrasted  with  brown  of  back. 

connectens 
2'.  Black  of  head  sharply  contrasted  with  brown  of  back. 

3.  Back  dark  brown oreganuB 

3'.  Back  light  brown. 

4.  Sides  of  head  and  throat  deep  black  .     .     .      thurberi 
4'.  Sides  of  head  and  throat  slaty  black  ....  pinoBUB 
1'.  Head  g^ay  or  brownish. 
2.  Upper  parts  wholly  grsLj, 

3.  Wing  with  two  white  bars aikeni 

3.  Wing  unmarked hyemallB 

2'.  Upper  parts  gray  and  brown. 
3.  JBack  bright  rufous. 
4.  Wing  coverts  and  tertials  rufous    ....    palliatuB 
4'.  Wing  coverts  and  tertials  not  rufons. 

5,  Under  parts  uniform  ashy  white      ....  doraaliB 
5'.  Under  parts  not  ashy  white. 

6.  Sides  gray canicepB 

6'.  Sides  pinkish annectenB 

3'.  Back  dull  brown. 

4.  Sides  slightly  pinkish montanuB 

4'.  Sides  broadly  pinkish mearnai 

666.  Junco  aikeni  Ridgw.    White-winoed  Jukco. 

Aduk  male.  —  Entire  body  almost  uniform  light  slaty  gray  except  for 
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abruptly  white  belly ;  wing's  usually  with  two  white  bars  and  tail  with  three 
outermost  feathers  almost  wholly  white.  Adult  female:  similar,  but 
paler,  upper  parts  tinged  with  brownish ;  wing  bars  less  distinct,  often 
obsolete.  Young :  entire  body  profusely  streaked ;  under  parts  with 
whitish  ground.  Male:  lenglii  (skins)  0.18-6.69,  wing  3.21-3.66,  tail 
2.96-8.10,  bill  .46-.r)l.  Female:  length  (skins)  6.89-6.62,  wing  3.19-3.32, 
tail  2.80-3.00,  bUl  .45-.  49. 

Remarks,  —  This  is  the  only  junco  with  white  wing  bars,  and  there  is 
only  one  other  in  the  west  in  which  back  and  chest  are  of  the  same  color. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  northwestern  Nebraska,  the  Black  Hills,  North 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming ;  migrates  to  Colorado  and  Kansas ;  casually  to 
Indian  Territory  and  Wisconsin. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  usually  near  canyon  bottoms,  made  of  grass,  lined 
with  grass  and  hair.  Eggs :  greenish  white,  lightly  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  and  lavender. 

The  white-winged  junco  winters  in  Colorado  from  the  Plains  to 
an  altitude  of  8000  feet  in  the  -mountains,  where  Professor  Cooke 
finds  it  the  commonest  winter  junco. 

667.  Junoo  hyemalis  {Linn.).    Slatb-oolorbd  Junco. 

Adults.  —  Whole  body,  except  white  belly y  dark  slaty  gray,  often  blackish 
on  head  in  male  and  washed  with  brownish  in  imma- 
ture male  and  female,  when  the  sides  are  also  washed 
with  pinkish  brown  ;  two  pairs  of  outer  tail  feathers 
white ;  bill  in  life  pinkish  white  or  flesh-color.  Young 
in  first  plumage :  streaked  on  brown  upper  parts,  and 
buffy  white  under  parts,  wings  with  brownish  band. 
Male:  length  (skins)  5.44-6.23,  wing  3.02-3.24,  tail  2.49- 
«    ^,R  --^^  ^»11 .40-.46.   Female :  length  (skins)  5.22-6.10,  wing 

Fig.  435.  2.78-3.08,  tail  2.45-2.64,  bill  .39-.46. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  of  North 
Ameri)3a,  chiefly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  in  the  mountains 
of  northeastern  United  States  to  Pennsylvania  ;  winters  south  to  the  Gulf 
States ;  casual  in  Arizona  and  California ;  straggling  to  Siberia. 

Nest. — Usually  on  the   ground,   rather   bulky,   composed  largely   of 
dried  grass  stems  and  rootlets,  lined  with  softer  materials.     Eggs:  usu- 
ally 4  or  5,  white,  greenish,  or  buflFy,  speckled  with  reddish  brown. 
Food.  —  Insects  and  weed  seed. 

J  uncos  are  foresters  or  mountaineers  who  are  driven  down  from 
the  mountains  into  the  mild  valleys  when  the  severe  snows  come. 
In  this  way  the  Sierra  species  spends  the  winter  in  the  parks  and 
cemeteries  of  San  Francisco.  Others  come  from  the  far  north  and 
go  on  to  spend  their  wintt-rs  in  the  south.  Several  species  winter 
in  the  Great  Basin  country.  Some  members  of  the  west  coast  con- 
tingency spread  out  over  the  interior  valleys  or  even  go  to  such 
popular  resorts  as  Pasadena,  where  they  hop  about  over  the  ground 
under  the  pepper-trees  as  if  finding  the  pink  aromatic  berries  a  feast 
spread  to  their  taste. 

When  seen  away  from  home,  or  at  any  time  except  the  nesting 
season,  they  are  quiet,  social  birds,  always  sitting  around  in  flocks. 
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flying  up  together  with  a  twitter  and  a  flash  of  their  white  outer 
tail  feathers,  or  singing  in  concert  a  sunny,  pleasing  warble. 

In  the  breeding  season  the  gray -headed  junco  may  be  found  nest- 
ing on  the  cold  crests  of  the  desert  ranges  in  Nevada  and  the  Great 
Basin,  the  pink-sided  in  grassy  parks  in  the  pine  forests  of  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Point  Pinos  at  Monterey,  where  the  fragrance  of  the 
pines  is  mingled  with  the  distant  roar  of  the  Pacific.  In  their  homes 
you  find  them  more  interesting  than  when  in  flocks,  because  they 
are  now  leading  individual  lives,  but  they  are  still  the  same  trustful, 
gentle  birds,  ready  to  come  into  camp  or  to  let  you  examine  their 
nests.  On  Mt.  Shasta  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  Thurber  junco 
nests  in  the  fir  forests  and  mountain  meadows  from  an  altitude  of 
7000  to  8000  feet,  frequently  building  near  a  brook  under  shelter  of 
a  broad-leafed  hellebore.  One  nest  found  on  Donner.Peak  was  sunk 
in  a  bed  of  blooming  heather.  The  brooding  birds  as  a  rule  arc  very 
tame,  though  they  sit  around  and  tsip  at  you  when  you  come  neai*, 
and  on  rare  occasions  the  mother  will  decoy. 

66781.  J.  h.  oregranus  (Toums.).    Orbook  Jdnoo. 

Adult  male.  —  Head,  neck,  and  chest  black  or  dark  slaty,  the  black 
chest  pattern  outlined  on  the  white  of  the  under  parts  as  a  black  conyex ; 
middle  of  back  dark  brown ;  sides  deep  pinkish  brown ;  three  outer  tail 
feathers  with  white,  outside  pair  wholly  white.  Adult  female :  black  of 
male  replaced  by  slaty ;  crown  and  hind  neck  washed  with  brown,  and 
rest  of  upper  parts  brownish  ;  sides  and  flanks  duller ;  bill  in  life  pinkish, 
tipped  with  dusky,  and  iris  dark  brown  or  claret  color.  In  winter :  colors 
stronger,  and  feathers  of  chest  tipped  with  whitish.  Young:  streaked, 
on  brown  above,  huffy  below.  Maie :  length  (skins)  5.50-^.07,  wing  2.80- 
8.08,  taU  2.48-2.69,  bUl  .41-.4o.  Female :  length  (skins)  5.17-5.79,  wing 
2.78-2.86,  tail  2.34-2.46,  biU  .41-.45. 

Remarks.  —  The  subspecies  of  hyemalis  are  black-headed  and  chested 
instead  of  gray  as  in  hyemalisy  aikeni^  and  annectens,  and  the  chest  line  is 
convex  instead  of  straight  across  from  wing  to  wing.  Of  the  hyemalin 
subspecies  oreganus  is  the  darkest,  the  head,  neck,  and  chest  of  the  adult 
male  being  deep  black  and  the  back  dark  chestnut  brown. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to  British  Co- 
lumbia ;  winters  south  to  California ;  straggling  to  eastern  Oregon  and 
Nevada. 

667b.  J.  h.  conneotens  Coues.    Intermediate  Junco. 

Similar  to  oreganus^  but  head  and  neck  blackish  slate  instead  of  jet 
black,  back  dull  brown  and  sides  pinkish  brown.  Jdale :  length  (skins) 
5.55-6.20,  wing  3.0l>-3.22,  tail  2.62-2.84,  bill  .42-.46.  Female:  length 
(skins)  5.40^5.92,  wing  2.82-3.08,  tail  2.30-2.71,  bill  .41-43. 

Distribution. — Breeds  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Alberta  to  Washington  and  northern  Oregon  ;  east  probably  to 
Montana  and  Idaho  ;  winters  over  the  Kocky  Mountain  plateau  to  western 
Texas  and  northern  Mexico  ;  straggling  to  California, 

667c.  J.  h.  thurberi  Anthony.    Thurber  Junco. 
Similar  to  oreganus,  but  wings  and  tail  longer ;  head,  throat,  and  breast 
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deep  black,  sharply  contrasting  with  light  brown  of  back ;  sides  buffy  rather 

than  pink;  young'  resembling'  oreganus,  but 

upper  parts  lighter.    Male:    length  (skins) 

_^  ^^_  5.32-5.95,  wing  2.94-3.12,  tail  2.48-2.68,  bUl 

Fig.  436^  Thurber  Junoo.  .40-.46.     Female  :  length   (skins)  5.00-^.67, 

wing  2.82-2.94,  taU  2.;38-2.56,  bill  .41-.43. 
Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  southern  Oregon  south  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  desert,  and  coast  ranges,  probably  to  northern  Lower  California ; 
stragigles  to  Arizona  in  winter.    Migration  mainly  vertical. 

I'Test.  —  On  the  g^und,  usually  under  a  weed  or  bush  or  in  a  bank, 
made  largely  of  fine  grass  and  other  plant  stems,  shreds  of  inner  bark, 
lined  with  vegetable  fibers  and  long  porcupine  or  horse  hairs. 

667d.  J.  h.  pinosi^  Loom  is.    PoiHT  Pwos  Junco. 

Like  thwrberi,  but  black  replaced  by  slaty  on  sides  of  head  and  throat ; 
bill  longer,  general  dimensions  somewhat  less.  Young  much  more  strongly 
tinged  with  buflf  below.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.00-5.49,  wing  2.40-2.90, 
tail  2.30-2.55,  bUl  .40-. 45.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.90-5.65,  wing  2.62- 
2.79,  taU  2.31-2.39,  biU  .40-.45. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  coast  range  of  California  (Point  Pinos,  near 
Monterey). 

Nest.  —  As  described  by  Emerson,  in  a  slight  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a 
bunch  of  grass,  made  of  leaves  and  lined  with  dead  grass  and  a  few  cow 
hairs.  . 

c  ^' 

^(m\  ^  567.1.   Junco^ontanus  Ridgw.     Montana  Junco:  Mountain 

^  Junoo. 

Adult  male.  —  Head,  neck,  and  chest  slate  color ;  back  dull  light  brown ; 
sides  pale  pinkish  ;  belly  white ;  outer  tail  feathers  largely  white.  Adult 
female :  similar,  but  duller,  and  brown  of  back  extending  up  over  crown. 
Adults  in  winter:  plumage  softer.  Young  in  first  winter:  similar  to  winter 
adults,  but  duller,  feathers  edged  largely  with  brownish.  Male :  length 
(skins)  5.49-6.00,  wing  3.02-3.28,  taU  2.58-2.78,  bill  .39-.44.  Female: 
length  (skins)  5.25-5.69,  wing  2.88-^^.0:3,  tail  2.:$5-2.65,  bill  .39-.44. 

Remarks.  —  Montanus  resembles  connectens,  but  is  paler.  It  also  sug- 
gests meamsi,  but  its  wings  and  tail  are  shorter,  and  the  color  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  chest  darker. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  Alberta  south  to  Montana  and  Idaho ;  win- 
ters south  to  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  irregularly  or 
casually  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  eastward. 

r(/\  %    "Mft.  JunoOi^ineaillsi  Ridgw.    Pink-bided  Junco. 

Adult  male.  —  Head,  neck,  and  chest  clear  light  slaty  gray ;  sides  exten- 
sively pink  ;  lores  blackish ;  back  and  scapulars  dull  brown.  Adult  female : 
similar,  but  brown  of  back  extending  up  on  crown ;  sides  less  pinkish. 
Young :  head  and  back  brownish,  streaked  witli  blackish ;  wing^  with 
brownish  bars  *,  under  parts  streaked,  on  buffy  or  grayish  ground.  Male  .* 
length  (skins)  5.67-(k11,  wing  3.14-3.34,  tail  2.64-2.89,  bill  .40-.45.  Fe- 
male :  length  (skins)  5.43-5.94,  wing  2.90-3.37,  taU  2.59-2.90,  bill  .40-.45. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana ;  migrates  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  northern  Mexico. 

Vl'     -^ggil.  JuncO/^nnectens  Baird.    Ridoway  Junco. 

^^imilar  to  caniceps^  but  with  sides  and  flanks  pinkish  vinaceons  as  in 
mearnsi.    Length :  6.40,  wing  3.13,  tail  3.05,  bill  .47. 


^l/l 
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Distribution,  —  Not  well  defined ;  has  been  taken  in  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

y}0  b    ^960w  Junco^oanioeps  (TTcWA.).    Gbat-headed  Juirco. 

Adults,  —  Ash  gray,  except  for  white  on  middle  of  belly,  bright  rufous 
backy  black  lores,  and  white  outer  tail  feathers ;  iris  dark  brown  or  claret 
color.  Young :  streaked ;  gpround  color  of  upper  parts  brown.  Male : 
length  (skins)  5.62-6.19,  wing  3.21-3.41,  tail  2.70-2.94,  biU  .42-.47.  Fe- 
male: length  (skins)  5.64-i).94,  wing  2.95-3.:i0,  tail  2.48-2.S1,  bUl  .41-.46. 

Remarks,  —  The  g^y  sides  distinguish  this  junco  from  all  but  the  adult 
male  hyemcdis,  which  has  no  reddish  brown  back  patch. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Rocky  Mountain  region,  from  the  Black  Hills 
to  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  west  from  Col- 
orado to  Nevada ;  migrates  to  northwestern  Mexi(MN  casually  to  southern 
California. 

670.  Junoo  phaBonotus  palliatus  Ridgw,    Abizoma  Junoo. 

Adults.  —  Top  of  head  and  rump  ash  gray ;  back  bright  brown  ;  greater 
wing  coverts  ana  tertials  with  outer  webs  chiefly  rusty  or  rufous  ;  under  parts 
whitish  ;  outer  tail  feathers  largely  white  ;  iris  vellow.  Young :  streaked. 
Male :  length  (skins)  5.91-6.53.  wing  3.00-3  26.  tail  2.72-3.01,  bill  .44- 
48.  Female :  length  (skins)  5.56-5.94.  wing  2.91-3.00,  tail  2.46-2.82, 
bill  .44-.48. 

Remarks.  —  The  Arizona  and  the  red-backed  juncos  have  the  under 
parts  nearly  uniform,  but  the  brown  on  the  wings  distinguishes  palliatus 
from  dorsalis.  These  two,  with  caniceps  and  male  hyemalis,  are  all  with- 
out pink  on  the  sides. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  mountains  of  southern  Arizona  and  probably 
of  northern  Mexico. 

670a.  J.  p.  dorsalis  (Henry).    Red-backed  Junco. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  ashy  gray,  except  for  bright  rufous  back ;  under 
parts  ashy  white ;  iris  brown.  Young:  streaked; 
back  reddish   brown.     Male :    length    (skins) 

5.81-6.45,  wing  3.22-:J.41,  taU  2.87-3.03,  biU  

,44-.50.      Female:    length    (skins)    5.49-6.12,  Pi-  437 

wing  3.00-3.21,  tail  2.69-2.92,  bill  .45-.48. 

Remarks.  —  The  absence  of  brown  on  the  wings  distinguishes  this  sub- 
species from  palliatus. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  in  mountains  of 
New  Mexico  and  northern  Arizona ;  winters  south  to  western  Texas  and 
northern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  clumps  of  oaks  on  hillsides,  or,  as  described  by  Dr.  Meams, 
on  g^round  in  pine  woods,  concealed  by  bunch  of  wire  grass,  composed  of 
loosely  put  together  roots,  stems  of  plants,  grasses,  and  an  occasional 
feather.  Eggs :  4,  greenish  white,  marked  with  lilac  and  reddish  brown 
around  one  end. 

The  coloration  of  most  of  the  juncos  is  not  particularly  protective 
except  as  the  color  pattern  disguises  the  bird's  form,  but  the  red- 
backed  on  the  pine  plateau  of  San  Francisco  Mountain.  Arizona^ 
spends  a  large  part  of  its  time  about  the  fallen  pine-tops,  where  the 
red  of  its  back  and  the  red  of  the  dead  pine  needles  and  old  bark 
make  a  protective  combination  that,  added  to  the  gray  of  the  body, 
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wliich  offsets  the  gray  of  the  branches,  results  ia  a  moat  effective 
disguise. 

OENUS  AMFHISFIZA. 

Gtneral  Characters.  —  Bill  small,  nearly  Btraight ;  wing  slightly  nmnded, 
but  withoat  eltmg'ateil  inner  secondaries ;  taU  not  shorter  than  wings, 
feathers  rounded  at  ends ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  olaw,  uoe 
toes  of  unequal  length. 

KEY   TO  SPBCmB. 

I.  Throat  black. 
2.  Smaller :  npper  parla  darker.     Kansas  to  central  Teiaa. 

biUneata.  p.  350. 

2'-  Larger,  upper  parts  paler  and  browner.   Western  Texas  to  California. 

desertlcoU,  p.  350. 

r.  Throat  white. 

i.  Smaller  and  darker.    West  of  Sierra  Nevada    .     .    .    belli,  p.  351. 

2'.  Larger  and  paler.    Sagebrush  plains    .    .    .    nevadenala,  p.  351. 

673.  Amphispiza  bilineata  {Cuss.).    Black-tbboated  Sparrow. 

AdxdU.  —  Lores  and  throat  patch  black  ;  sideB  of  head  dark  gray  with 
two  white  stripes,  under  parts  mainly  white  ; 
upper  partfl  plain  gTHyish  brown  ;  tail,  except 
middle  feathers,  marked  with  white,  roun^: 
.  without  distinct  black  markings  ;  throat  white, 
'  often  marked  with  gray  ;  clieat  streaked  ;  wing 
Goverta  and  edges  of  tertiab  light  huffy  brown. 
Male :  length  (skins)  4.80-5.23,  wing  2.4;l-2.00, 
tail  :i.:iT--'.47,  biU  .38-.39.  FemiUt ,-  length 
(skins)  4.-.)-3.3-),  wing  2.:J8-2.fiO,  taU  2.18-2.45, 
bUl  .38-,40. 

IHtlribatiim.  —  From  wealem  Kansas  south 
to  middle  and  eastern  Texas  and  nortbeastem 

„     ^  Nttt.  —  In    bushes,    sagebrush,    and    other 

'^'  desert  ahnibs.  composed  of  fine  shreds  of  bark. 

Eggs :  u  or  4,  plain  greenisb  or  bluiab  white,  rarely  lightly  spotted. 

673a.  A.  b.  deserticola  Eidyir,    Dbhebt  Spakrow. 

AdulU. — Similar  to  A,    biliiifata  "but  averaging  larger;  upper  parts 

Ealer  and  browner,  and  white  spot  at  end  of  inner  web  of  outermost  t)ul 
■atlier  Tiiiich  smaller."  {Ridgway.)  I'oun^:  feathers  of  back  edged 
with  buffv  rufous  ;  breast  streaked  with  grsy  ;  belly  white.  Matt  .•  lei^tb 
(skins)  4.'S)0-5.4.-.,  winic  ■.i.52-2.78,  tail  2.40-2.6B,  bill  .:»-.42.  Fem3e: 
length  (skins)  4.r*-."..20.  wing  2.4.1-2.60,  tail  2.;l2-2.4fl,  hUl  .;«-.41. 

lUitribulion.  —  Breeds  in  l^wer  Sonomn  Tone  on  the  arid  plains  from 
western  Texas  and  Xew  Mexico  —  west  of  W,"  —  to  the  coast  of  south- 
ern Cnlifomia.  and  from  northern  Utah  and  Nevada  south  to  northero 
Mexico  and  Lower  California. 

A'pd.  —  In  sngi-bmsh,  CHt's-claw.  cactas.  or  other  bnshes.  loosely  made 
of  dry  grass  and  fine  plant  stems,  lined  with  feathers,  horaehwr,  and  wool. 
Eggs :  ;J  or  4,  bluish  white. 

On  lung  hot  ri'les  over  the  larrea  anii  low  mesquite  plains  of  New 
Mexico  the  desert  sparrow  is  the  commouest  bird  of  the  way,  its 
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black  tail  always  disappearing  in  the  bushes  ahead  of  the  horses  as 
you  pass. 

When  we  were  camped  on  the  arid  mesa  of  the  Pecos  River, 
among  the  sounds  that  were  oftenest  in  our  ears  were  the  songs  of 
the  mockingbird  and  nonpareil,  the  iterant  pe-coi'  of  the  scaled  quail, 
and  the  calls  of  the  verdin  and  roadrunner,  while,  mingled  with  them, 
always  tinkling  from  the  bushes,  was  the  cheery  little  tune  of 
Amphdspiza.  Tra-ree -raJi,  ree'-rah-ree  was  one  of  the  commonest  of 
its  varied  modifications,  and  it  was  generally  given  with  a  burr  like 
that  of  the  lark  sparrow.  On  all  our  walks  through  the  thorn  brush 
and  climbs  over  the  agave-speared  hills  we  found  the  lovely  little 
bird  everywhere,  sitting  on  top  of  the  bushes  singing  with  head 
thrown  back  in  fine  enjoyment  of  his  bright  lay. 

One  small  father  bird,  trying  to  attract  us  when  w^e  were  taking 
notes  on  the  first  plumage  of  his  brood,  after  twittering  and  calling 
in  vain,  flew  excitedly  to  a  bush  top  and  fairly  burst  into  song  while 
his  mate  was  trailing  over  the  ground  beside  us,  with  the  result  that 
the  brood  grew  so  unmanageable  that  they  popped  out  of  the  nest 
faster  than  we  could  put  them  back! 

574.  Amphispiza  belli  (Ca««.).    Bell  Spakrow. 

Adults,  —  Throat  bordered  with  black  and  white  stripes ;  breast  with 
black  blotch ;  rest  of  under  parts  white  ;  orbital  ring  and  spot  above 
lores  white  ;  upper  parts  brownish  gray,  gmyer  on  head,  usually  without 
distinct  streaks ;  wing  coverts  and  tertials  edged  with  huffy ;  edge  of  wing 
yellowish  ;  tail  feathers  black,  indistinctly  marked  with  lighter.  Young : 
upper  parts  light  grayish  brown,  streaked  with  black ;  under  parts  buffy, 
streaked  except  on  throat ;  wing  with  two  rather  distinct  huffy  bandis. 
Male  :  lenjjth  (skins)  4.9O-:).70,  wing  2.32-2.70,  tail  2.32-2.87,  bill  .32-.41. 
Female:  length  (skins)  5.00-5.(50,  wing  2.40-2.6 1 ,  tail  2.30-2.70,  bill  .31- 
.39. 

Distribution.  —  From  about  latitude  88°  in  valleys  and  foothills  of  Cali- 
fornia, west  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  and  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  to  north- 
em  Lower  Cstlifornia. 

Nest.  —  About  3  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  grasses  and  slender 
weeds,  lined  partly  with  hair.  Eggs:  4,  pale  greenish,  thickly  spotted 
with  reddish  brown  dots. 

In  I^  Angeles  County.  California,  Mr.  Grinnell  finds  the  Bell 
sparrow  locally  common  on  the  brush-covered  washes  of  the  mesas, 
extending  up  to  5000  feet  in  summer. 

574a.  A.  b.  nevadensis  (Bidgw.).    Sagk  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Sides  of  throat  with  a  series  of  narrow  blackish  streaks,  but  no 
continuous  stripe  ;  chest  with  black  spot ;  sides  and  flanks  faintly  tinged 
with  light  brown ;  rest  of  under  parts  whitish  ;  upper  parts  light  grayish 
brown,  back  usually  streaked  narrowly  but  clearly ;  outer  web  of  lateral 
tail  feather  white.  Young :  like  adults  but  upper  parts  and  chest  streaked, 
and  wings  with  two  huffy  bands.     Male :  length  (skins)  5.50-6.20,  wing 
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3.05-3.20.  tail  2.7S-S.09.biU.37-.41.  FemaU.- 
length  (Bkina)  5.40-6.-20,  wintr  2.86-3.15,  uU 
2.05-2.88.  bill  .;n-.4l. 

Btmarki, —  The  abMDce  of  a  ooutiiiDoiu 
itripe  on  the  aide  of  the  throat  ia  enough  to 
■  distii^iBh  the  aage  iparrov  from  the  Bell. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  on  eagebnuh  plum 
of  Upper  Sonoran  zone  from  Or^i)!!  and  Idaho 
south  to  California  and  New  Mexico  ;  winters 
in  weatem  Teiu.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 


around  larger  end,  with  reddish  brown,  mixed  with  a,  few  darker  markii^a. 

As  Amplmpiza  biliiienla  is  the  bird  of  the  creosote  and  mesquite 
ileaerta  of  the  Ixiwer  Sonoran  zone,  so  nevadenm*  is  one  of  the  moat 
characteristic  birds  of  Che  sagebrush  deserts  of  tbc  Upper  Sonontn. 
He  is  indeed  well  named,  for  you  find  him  everywhere  throughout 
the  sagebrush  valleys  of  the  Great  Basin.  His  soft  gray  tones  and 
faint  Btrcakings  blend  in  well  with  the  gray  gre^n  brush.  As  he  sits 
on  top  of  the  tallest  bushes  his  long  black  tail  and  Its  gently  tilting 
motlciD  are  good  long  range  recognitioD  marks. 

Most  of  the  year  the  birds  are  silent,  but  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son the  sagebrush  fairly  rings  with  their  simple  but  exquisitely 
sweet  song.  Vernon  Bailbt. 

QENUB  PEUCMA. 
Gtnerai  Ckarncleri.  —  Similar  to  Aimi^ila,  but  edge  of  wing  yellow. 


1.  Upper  porta  aahy,  back  spotted  and  barred  with  sandy  hrown. 

casalnl.  p.  352. 
1'.  Upper  parts  gny.  streaked  with  dull  rufous  and  spotted  with  black. 

botteril,  p.  352. 

S76.  FeacBeabotterili^cJm.).    Uottkki  ^pakhow. 

Adalti.  —  upper  parts  gTHTish.  streaked  with  dull  rufous  and  Spatted 
with  black  ;  ed^e  of  wing  yellow  :  under  parts  plain  dnll  buSy.  Young  .- 
upper  parts  buffi,  streaked  with  duiikv  ;  under  parts  buffy ;  throat,  ehest. 
and  aides  Btrenked.  Mtxtt:  length  (skins)  .'i.  1 0-(t.;i'>,  wing  2.35-2. T5,  tail 
2.ft5-2.7S,  bill  .4.%-.50.  ¥f:naU:  length  (skins)  5.20-5.70,  wing  2.30-2.68, 
Uil  2.22-2..'^l.  bill  .4;!-.50. 

Dietributioa.  —  From  Bouthem  Arizona  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
in  Texas  south  over  the  plateau  of  Mpiico  to  Chiapas. 

NtsI, — On  or  uenr  the  ground.      Eggs:  (I  sei)  4,  pure  white. 

678.  Feuosea  oassini  ( Wooiili.).    Cabsuj  Sparrow. 

.idails.  —  Upprr  parit  aiheii,  slreaked  icilh  sandf  broum ;  feathers  of  back 
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sandy  brown  with  black  shaft  streak  and  black  cross  bar  near  tip,  the  edges 
gray ;  upper  tail  coverts  with  transverse,  round-  jggr^ic- 

ish,  or  crescentic  dusky  streaks ;  middle  tail 
feathers    with    indication  of  transverse  bars  ^^^^^^ 

from  median  black  shaft  streak ;  edge  of  wing      fIk.  440^  Cattin  Sparrow 
yellow,  and  shoulder  tingM  with  yellow ;  under        *»•      •  Po- 

parts grayish,  tinged  with  brown  on  chest  and  sides.  Young :  chest  and 
upper  parts  distinctly  streaked.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.15-0.80,  wing  2.35- 
2.65,  taU  2.40-2.82,  bill  .40-.4d.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.30-5.80,  wing 
2.40-2.53,  taU  2.50-2.75,  biU  .40-.47. 

Remarks,  —  In  the  field  the  sandy  brown  streaking  of  the  gray  upper 
parts  is  characteristic. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  Kanzas  south  to 
Arizona  and  northern  Mexico,  and  from  Texas  northwest  to  Nevada. 

Nest,  —  Oh  ground,  in  low  bushes,  or  tufts  of  grass.  Eggs :  S  to  5,  white 
or  bluish  white. 

When  going  quietly  through  the  stunted  bushes  that  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  mesquite  plains  you  often  find  yourself  in  the  midst 
of  a  chorus  of  Cassin  sparrows.  Scattered  through  the  bushes  around 
you  the  little  brown  choristers  one  by  one  spring  up  several  feet 
above  the  brush  and  with  heads  high  and  wings  outspread  in  a  rap- 
ture of  song  give  themselves  to  the  air,  floating  slowly  down  as 
they  sing.  The  song  is  always  melodious  and  pleasing,  but  at  its 
best  has  something  of  the  uplift  and  fine  spiritual  quality  of  that  of 
the  pine  woods  sparrow,  gaining  impress! veness  from  the  abandon 
with  which  it  is  uttered. 

The  birds  sing  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  through  the  breed- 
ing season  at  least  keep  it  up  all  day,  closing  with  a  blithe  sunset 
concert. 

GENUS  AIMOFHUjA. 

General  Characters.  —  Wing  short,  much  rounded  or  truncate  at  tip, 
primaries  exceeding  secondaries  usually  by  less  than  length  of  bill ;  ter^ 
tials  not  elongated ;  tail  graduated ;  feathers  narrow,  but  with  rounded 
tips ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw. 

KBT  TO  8PRCIB8. 

1.  Wing  with  bright  rufous  patch oarpalis,  p.  853. 

1'.  Wing  without  bright  rufous  patch. 
2.  Upper  parte  mamly  gray.    In  southwestern  Texas. 

eremoBca,  p.  855. 
2\  Upper  parte  mainly  rufous. 

3.  Smaller.     In  California nifioeps,  p.  354. 

,  3'.  Larger.    Western  Texas  to  Arizona fiOOttii,  p.  354. 

679.  Aimophila  CCtrpalis   {Coues),    Rufous-wingbd  Sparrow: 
Bekdikb  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Wings  with  conspicuous  bright  rufous  patch ;  croum  heavily 
streaked  with  rufous^  mixed  with  gray,  and  divided  by  narrow  gray  line ; 
rusty  streak-  behind  eye,  and  two  blackish  stripes  from  bill  down  side  of 
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l.hroBt  *  back  baffy  browD.  sharply  streaked 
with  black  ;  under  {Htrta  grayUb  white.  Yaani/  : 
entire    upper    parte    grayish    brown,    broadly 

streaked  with  blackish  ;  puii^h  on  wing  coverts 
diukv,  TDar^ned  with  pale  brownish  buff; 
under  parts  whitish,  chest  and  sides  broadly 
Blreaked  with  dusky.  Male  ^  length  (ekinsl 
5,00-J.35,  winy  2.4O~2.tl0,  tail  a.50-2.6S,  bill 
,_,,,„,  ,       ,      .40-.42.      F™aU:     length     (skins)    4.8.V5.^0, 

"■      Hn^iJr*'      ""^     ^infr  2.:M-2..JO,  tail  L'.43-;;.6.),  bill  .38-.-12. 

'^'  Semarla.  —  The  uniform  bright  rufous  wing 

patches  of  the  adults  of  earpalit  are  diagnoatic. 
tiiitribiilion.  —  Arizena  and  northwestern  Mexico. 
Nat.  —  On  or  near  the  ground.     Eggs  :  'A  to  5,  plain  blnish  white. 

Ill  tliu  foothills  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains,  Arizoaa,  Mr, 
Scott  found  small  flocks  of  the  rufous-ningivi  sparroivB  from  au  alti- 
tiiile  of  3000  to  4iHKI  feet.  They  were  soiiietimca  assoclalcU  witli 
the  chipping  sparrows,  whose  habits  arc-  similar. 

6S0.  Aimophila  ruflceps  (Com.).  Rufocs-crowhed  Sparbow. 
Adiiits.  —  Crown  chiefly  rrddiah  brou-ii ;  real  of  upper  parts  grayiih  or 
gravish  brown,  broadli/  lirfalrd  with  reddith 
broicn ;  throat  bordered  by  black  stripe  ;  aidea 
of  head  and  neck  and  under  parts  pale  buffyor 
brownish.  I'oun^.-  like  adult,  bntnpperparts 
dull  brownish,  streaked  ;  under  parts  dingy 
buff,  ehrst  and  sides  streaked.  jlfaf«.-len^ 
i  (skins)  5.('0-5.r>.\  wing  2.-2O-2.40,  uil  2.25- 
2.l»,  bill  .4t-.50.  I^malt:  length  (akin!.) 
5,0O-.'i.-J0,  wing  2.1S-2.30,  tail  2.32-2.(10,  bill 

*■     '■  Htinartt.  —  The    prevailing  dull    reddish 

hrovn  of  the  upper  parts,  together  with  thesiic,  marks  the  rufous-crowned 

Diilrilnaion.  —  From  northern  California  —  latitude  40°  —  south  along 
the  Pacific  coast  to  northern  Lower  California. 

Nttt.  —  On  or  near  the  ground,  made  of  grasses,  lined  with  stems  and 
Bometimes  a  tew  hairs.     JSi/gs  :  .1  to  ■'>.  plain  white  or  blnish  white. 

In  Los  Angeles  County.  Mr,  Grinnell  says,  tlie  nifons-crowned  is 
tolerably  common  locally  in  tlic  footlitlla  throughout  the  year,  but  is 
most  abiiniliint  In  April.  In  the  Cnifton  Hills,  where  Mr.  Williams 
found  it  nesting,  it  was  veri-  shy  and  rarely  seen,  the  bnwHling  bird 
gliding  from  her  nest  anil  diHlging  aronnd  the  tufts  of  griiss  until 
hidden  behind  a  linsh. 

6S0a.  A,  r.  soottii  (Smn.).    Kcott  ■SpAtuion'. 

Similar  to  THfierfa.  but  larger,  and  soiiietimes  notqaite  so  bright.  Malt; 
length  iskins)  .^i.:lO-(i.l(t.  wing  2,.'i0-:.'.77.  tail  2,IU>'2.I)2,  hill  A6-Ji.\  Ft- 
malr:  length  (skins!  .').:!()-.''i,.',(l,  wing  2.37-2. .M,  tail  2..'iil-2.(n,  bill  ,45-J'.0. 

Dislribulioa.  —  From  western  Tems  to  southern  Atnona  and  south  to 

Dumngo.  Mexico . 
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Nesi.  —  As  described  by  Scott,  on  bare  ground,  bulky,  loosely  made  of 
coarse  dried  g^rasses.     Eggs :  3,  white. 

In  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Scott  found  the 
Scott  sparrow  a  common  resident  from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  winter, 
and  nearly  up  to  10,000  feet  in  summer.  When  flushed,  he  says, 
instead  of  hiding  in  the  thick  grass  it  flies  to  the  nearest  tree,  making 
little  effort  to  conceal  itself. 

In  New  Mexico  we  found  it  about  rocky  ledges  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains.     Its  song  in  August  was  short  and  rather  mechanical. 

680b.  A.  r.  eremCBCa  (Brown),    Rook  Spabso\>'. 

Similar  to  ruficeps,  but  prevailing  color  of  upper  parts  ashy^  feathers  of 
back  dull  brownish  centrally  with  black  shaft  streaks.  Male:  length 
(skins)  5.40-«.00,  wing  2.58-2.70,  tiul  2.r»0-2.8(),  biU  .46-.51.  Female: 
length  (skins)  5.45-5.00,  wing  2.41-2.57,  tail  2.45-2.85,  bUl  .45-.51. 

Distribution.  —  From  middle  and  southwestern  Texas  to  Orizaba,  Mexico ; 
breeds  in  limestone  hills  of  middle  Texas ;  migrates  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  or  near  the  ground,  usually  sheltered  by  a  bush.  One  — 
in  Chisos  Mountains  —  under  soto,  bulky,  made  of  grass  and  lined  with 
fine  plant  fibers ;  with  4  bluish  white  eggs. 

GENUS    MEIiOSPIZA. 

General  Characters,  —  Wing  short,  rounded,  primaries  exceeding  second- 
aries by  nmch  less  than  length  of  tarsus ;  tail  rounded  ;  tarsus  about  equal 
to  middle  toe  with  claw. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Chest  huffy. 
2.  Streaks  on  upper  parts  finer,  not  so  black     .     .     .   lincolnii,  p.  359. 
2'.  Streaks  on  upper  parts  coarser  and  blacker      .     .     .  striata,  p.  360. 
1'.  Chest  not  buffy. 

2.  Chest  faintly  if  at  all  streaked georgfiana,  p.  360. 

2'.  Chest  distinctly  streaked. 

3.  Upper  parts  mainly  pale  rufous fallaz,  p.  357. 

3'.  Uppsr  parts  not  pale  rufous. 

4.  Upper  parts  sooty,  rusty,  brown,  or  olive. 
5.  Upper  parts  dark  sooty  or  rusty. 

6.  Sooty,  larger.     Alaska ;  to  Olvmpics  in  winter. 

rufina,  p.  358. 
6'.  Rusty,  smaller. 

7.  Bill  larger ;  darker.    Southern  Alaska  to  Oregon ;  to  south- 
ern California  in  winter morphna,  p.  358. 

7'. Bill  smaller;  lighter.      Idaho  to  northern  California;  to 
Mexico  and  Arizona  in  winter      .     .     merrilli,  p.  359. 
5*.  Upper  parts  brown  or  olive. 

6.  liarger;  wing  (male)   2.42-2.80.     Central   valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia     heermanni,  p.  357. 

6'. Smaller;  wing  (male)  2.21-2.51.     SantA  Cruz  to  Humboldt 

County,  California samuellB,  p.  358. 

4'.  Upper  parts  grayish. 

5.  Interscapulars  streaked  with  black  and  brown. 
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6.  Wing  (male)  2.49-2.84 ;  bill  stouter.    Atlantic  watershed. 

melodia,  p.  356. 
6'.  Wing  (male)  2.58-2.91 ;  bill  more  slender.    Rocky  Mountain 

plateau montana,  p.  S57. 

5'.  Interscapulars  without  distinct  brown  streaks. 

6.  Larger;  wing  (male)  2.45-2.60.    San  Clemente,  San  Miguel, 

and  Santa  Rosa  Islands,  California   .  clementse,  p.  .350. 

6'.  Smaller;  wing  (male)  2.29-2.41.    Santa  Barbara  and  Santa 

Cruz  Islands,  California gr  amine  a,  p.  358. 

581.  Melospiza  melodia  (Wilson).    Song  Spabbow. 

Adults.  —  Crown  brown,  narrowly  streaked  with  black  and  with  a  nar- 
row gray  median  stripe  ;  scapulars  and  interscapulars  streaked  with  black ; 

wings  and  tail  brown ;  middle  and  greater  wing  coverts 
brown,  edged  with  lighter ;  middle  tail  feathers  with 
blackish  shaft  streaks;  superciliary  olive  gray;  malar 
stripe  dull  white  or  pale  buffy ;  under  parts  white ;  chest 
with  we<^e-diaped  streaks  of  black  edged  with  rusty 
brown,  forming  an  irregular  median  spot;  sides  and 
flanks  streaked  with  black  and  rusty  brown.  Young: 
Fie  443  ^*^®  adults,  but  without  gray  on  upper  parts;  ground 

color  of  back  and  scapulars  buffy  brownish  or  dull  buffy ; 
under  parts  duller  white,  often  quite  buffy,  with  the  streaks  narrower, 
less  distinct.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.30-6.48,  wing  2.49-2.84,  toil  2.44- 
2.79,  bill  .45-.52.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.15-6.10,  wing  2.42-2.81,  tail 
2.19-2.77,  bUl  .45-.51. 

Remarks.  —  In  summer  the  colors  are  grayer  and  streaks  on  chest  nar- 
rower, sometimes  with  brown  edgings  worn  off;  in  winter  the  general 
coloration  is  browner,  the  brown  more  rusty,  the  gray  more  buffy.  , 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  United  Stotes  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
north  to  Norway  Honse,  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Nest.  —  In  low  bushes  or  on  the  ground,  made  chiefly  of  grasses  lined 
with  slender  stems.     Eggs :  4  or  5,  dull  greenish  white,  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown,  sometimes  concealing  £p*ouiid  color. 
Food.  —  Mainly  injurious  insects  and  weed  seed. 

As  his  name  denotes,  the  song  sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  tuneful 
of  the  sparrow  family.  He  is  not  a  great  or  showy  musician,  but  a 
singer  of  songs,  plain  every -day  home  songs  with  the  heart  left  in 
them.  His  content  and  good  cheer  are  so  contagious  that  you  wel- 
come his  voice  wherever  you  hear  it.  And  you  may  hear  it  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  for,  under  whatever  name  he  is  known,  he  is  a 
song  sparrow  still. 

At  Neah  Bay,  Washington,  where  the  rainfall  reaches  the  maxi- 
mum for  the  United  Sttites,  and  the  vegetation  is  dense  and  the  soil 
dark,  we  find  him  almost  sable  brown,  but  on  the  deserts  of  the 
southwest  his  colors  are  pale  sandy  to  match  the  light  open  ground. 
Indeed,  his  coat  is  so  sensitive  to  slight  changes  of  environment 
that  he  is  a  sore  problem  to  makers  of  subspecies.  But  whatever 
trouble  he  unwittingly  makes  in  the  ornithological  world,  he  is  the 
same  quiet,  gentle  bird,  sunning  himself  in  the  bushes,  running  over 
the  ground  when  attending  to  his  affairs  with  w^ings  close  at  his  sides 
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and  tail  perked  up  ;  guarding  his  family  with  watchful  care,  and 
between  times,  as  at  all  times,  singing  his  glad  little  lay. 

681a.  M.  m.  fallax  (Bairc/).    Desert  Sena  Spakkow. 

General  color  light  rufous ;  upper  parts  light  gray,  streaked  od  back  with 
rusty,  usually  without  blackish  shaft  streaks ; 
streaks  on  chest  clear  rusty  or  rufous.  Young : 
dull  brown  or  huffy  above,  back  streaked  with 
brown;  huffy  white  below,  chest  streaked. 
Male:  length    (skins)   5.;i6-6.r2,  wing  2.50-  Fig.  444. 

2.71,  tail  2.59-2.81,  bill  .44-.50.     Female:  length  (skins)  5.10-5.82,  wing 
2.47-2.62,  Uil  2.3D-2.78,  bill  .45-.48. 

Remarks.  —  The  light  color  and  rusty  streaking  distinguish  this  from 
all  other  song  sparrows. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  southern  Nevada 
mid  annt.htfftfl|i»TO  r.alifnrn^f^  to  Lower  California  and  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  tufts  of  grass,  low  bushes,  or  on  the  ground.  Eggs :  4,  light 
greenish  or  doll  bluish  white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown. 

681b.  M.  m.  montana  (Hensh.).    Mountain  Sono  Sparrow. 

Upper  parts  grayish  streaked  with  black  and  brown ;  wings  and  tail 
brown ;  under  parts  white,  chest  and  sides 
streaked  with  brown,  streaks  more  or  less 
confluent  on  breast.  Male :  length  (skins) 
5.58-6.49,  wing  2.58-2.91,  tail  2.50-;3.02,  bill 
.44-.55.      Female:    length    (skins)   b.S^.M,  Fig.  446. 

wing  2.46-2.75,  tiiil  2.4()-2.86,  bill  .41-.50. 

Remarks.  —  Montana  is  like  inelodia,  but  wings,  tail,  and  tarsus  average 
longer,  bill  smaller  and  relatively  more  slender ;  coloration  grayer  ;  the 
young  paler,  whitish  instead  of  huffy  below,  less  tawny  above  than  in 
young  of  melodia. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  zone  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Sierra  Nevada  region  of  the  United  States;  migrates  to  western  Texas 
and  northern  Mexico. 

681c.  M.  m.  heermanni  (Baird).    Hberman  Song  Sparrow.^ 

Ground  color  brown  or  olive,  streaked  both  above  and  below  with  blackish ; 
spots  on  chest  distinct  instead  of  massed  in  a  pectoral  blotch.  Male :  length 
(skins)  5.10-().ai,  wing  2.42-2.S(),  tail  2.36-2.79,  bill  .45-.58.  Female: 
length  (skins)  5.46-5.W,  wing  2.40-2.51,  tail  2.25-2.58,  bill  .48-.50. 

Remarks.  —  The  seasonal  changes  in  plumage  are  marked,  the  summer  , 
birds  being  much  more  sharply  and  narrowly  streaked  than  winter  ones. 
Heermanni  is  like  melodia^  but  smaller  and  browner,  streaks  on  back 
averaging  broader,  those  on  chest  darker ;  young  like  that  of  melodia^  but 
deeper  tawny  above,  streaks  broader ;  under  parts  tinged  with  brownish 
buff,  chest  streaks  broader. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  in  central  va]]ftyif  ^f  Cali- 
lomin ;  migrates  soutliward  ;  casually  to  Nevada. 

*    *  Mehsf>iza  fa*ciata  coooeri  Ridgwr.    Ban  Dnoo  Sow©  Spahxow. 
*   «       I  fOk  •        Like  fwermanni,  but  slij^htly  smaller  and  much  lighter  and  grayer. 
'  ^\  \  ^  *        DMribuiion.  —  Southern  coast  district  of  California  (north  to  Monterev  Bay,  east  to 
^  Fort  Tejon,  San  Bernardino,  etc.),  and  Pacific  coaat  of  northern  Lower  California.    {The 

Auk,  xvi.  35.) 
Mflospixa  melodia  ^rin/.ycruci>  Grinnell.    Saxta  Cruz  Bono  Bparbow. 

Cike  cooperi.,  but  smaller,  with  weaker  bill,  and  brown  markii^  deeper  and  more       il«1^  gJ 
^  extensive.  ^ 

•  Duirihution.  —  Along  fresh  water  streams  heading  In  the  Santa  Crux  mountain  region,  ^OJ 

from  San  Francisco  south  to  Monterey  Bay.     {Thf  Condor ^  i.  92.) 
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68 Id.  M.  m.  samuelis  (Baird).    Samuels  Somq  Spakuow.^ 

Like  heermannu  but  smaller,  with  slenderer 
bill.     Male  :  len^h  (skins)  4.m^5.*K),  wingr  2.21- 
2.51,  tail  2.09-2.48,  bill  .43-.50.    Female:  length 
„.     ...  (skins)  5.05-5.61,  wing  2.21-2.38,  tail  2.10-2.S5, 

FigWo.  bill.45-.49. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  on  the  coast  region  of  California  from  Santa  Cmz 
to  Humboldt  Connty. 

68 le.  M.  m.  morphna  Oberh.    Rusty  Song  Spabrow.^ 

Adults.  —  Upper  parU  rusty  olive,  the  rusty  brown  and  black  streaks 

obscured ;  chest  widely  marked  with   heavy 

dark  rufous  streaks ;  flanks  olivaceous  instead 

of  tawny.     Young :  back  dark  brown  streaked 

with  blackish ;  under  parts  whitish  or  bufFy 

'^'  grayish :  chest  and  sides  huffy  or  brownish 

streaked  with  sootv  brown.     Male :  length  (skins)  5.09-6.46,  wing  2.55- 

2.81,  tail  2.89-2.S7, 'bill  .47-.54.     Female:  length  (skins)  5.58-6.19,  wing 

2.45-2.70,  tail  2.28-2.67,  bill  .45-.52. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  zone  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  from 
southern  Alaska  to  Oregon ;  migrates  to.ao"them  Califuniiai 

Nest.  —  As  described  by  Kobb4,  on  horizontal  branch  of  a  small  spruce, 
about  5  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  coarse  grass  stems  lined  with  fine 


The  rusty  song  si)arrow  is  said  to  be  an  especially  water-loving 
subspecies,  being  found  in  swumps,  brush  patches  along  streams, 
and  coast  waters. 

68 If.  M.  m.  ruflpa  [Bonap.).    Soott  Song  Sparrow.' 

Like  morphna^  but  decidedly  larger  (except  bill),  darker,  and  more  uni- 
form sootv  rather  than  rusty ;  back  obsoletely  streaked.  McUe :  length 
(skins)  5.85-6.85,  wing  2.6;3-8.02,  tail  2.(M)-2.90,  bill  .48-.50.  Female: 
lemrt-h  (skins)  5.50-6.0U,  wing  2.52-2.77,  tail  2.30-2.76,  bUl  .42-.50. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  Alaska;  in  winter  to  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Vancouver  Island,  and  Olympic  Mountains.  Washington ;  accidental  in 
California. 

68 Ih.  M.  m.  graminea  (Towns.).  Santa  Barbara  Sono  Sparrow. 
Similar  to  samuelis.  but  decidedly  grayish  above,  the  streaks  both  above 

rOl   ^  *   M*i9fP"^  ^/Mri/>/<7  pu.rilhiln  Riilfyw.      SALT  MARSH  SoNO  SpaRROW. 

^o\  Like  M.  m.  samu(:h'f,lnxt  8mall«r,  especially  wings  and  tail ;  less  rusty  above,  super- 

ciliary and  under  parts  tinged  with  yellowish. 
Diih'ibutioti.  —  Salt  marshes  of  San  Francisco  Bay.     {Th^  Auk,  xvi.  35.) 
^  ^.^  Melospiza  melotlia  cleonensigJAcOn^or.    Mkmdocimo  Sono  Sparbow. 
5? *  \  Size  or  «omf/Wi.«,  but  lipliur  and  more  rusty. 

Distribution. — Coast  of  Mendocino  County,  California.    {Bull.  Cooper  Om.  Clubt 
1.87.) 
*  Melospiza  fnsciata  ingersolli  McGregor.    Trhama  8oko  Sparrow. 
K^  SimTTar  to  morphna.  but  darker  and  without  rusty  wash. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  Sncraroento  Valley,  south  in  winter  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
(Bull.  Cooper  Om.  Club,  1.  Xi.) 


*  Afelospizn  riuerra  phft:a  Fisher.    Orbook  Soho  Sparrow. 
Alinoai  uTenticar  wilh  rujiua  in  color 


^  <^..„x,..v  ...^..^ — ~.j ~  ^.w.  and  markinga,  but  between  cleonenris  and 

V^      morphna  iu  size. 

Dtsfr/Aw/ion.  —  Immediate  vicinity  of  coast  from  Rogue  River  to  Yaqulma,  Oregon. 
{The  Condor,  iv.  36.) 
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aud  below  blackish  and  narrower,  contrasting^  more  sharply  with  the 
ground  color ;  about  the  size  of  samuelis,  but  with  shorter  tail  and  larger 
feet.  Young :  like  those  of  monianay  with  {rrayish  instead  of  brownuh 
ground  color.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.18-5.40,  wing  2.2t)-2.41,  tail  2.11- 
2.81,  bill  .47-.40.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.30-5.4^5,  wing  2.30-2.37,  tail 
2.19^2.31,  bill  .46-.47. 

Distribution.  —  Santa  Barbara  Island^  and,  in  winter,  adjacent  mainland 
of  California. 

68 li.  M.  m.  clementSd  (Towns,).    San  Clembmtr  Sono  Sparrow. 

Similar  in  color  and  markings  to  graminea^  but  much  larger,  the  bill 
longer.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.70-0.18,  wing  2.45-2.60,  tail  2.35-2.(U, 
bill  .47-.49.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.44-5.81,  wing  2.40-2.50,  tail  2.3^ 
2.50,  bill  .45-.50. 

Distribution.  — San  Clemente,  San  Miguel,  and  Santa  Rosa  Islands,  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  Coronados  lalands.  Lower  California. 

• 

681k.  M.  m.  merrilli  (Brewst.).    Merrill  Song  Sparrow. 

Similar  to  morphna,  but  with  smaller  bill  and  ground  color  of  upper 
parts  lighter  and  more  ashy ;  dark  markings  —  especially  on  back  — 
blacker  and  more  sharply  deBned ;  the  white  of  under  parts  clearer  and 
more  extended.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.05-(J.40,  wing  2.5*5-2.75,  tail  2.51- 
2.83,  bill  .4.5-.51.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.4vS-6.21,  wing  2.50-2.68,  tail 
2.40-2.76,  bill  .44-.50. 

Be  marks.  —  Merrilli  is  like  montana^  but  slightly  darker  and  more  uni- 
form above,  the  gray  and  brown  of  interscapulars  less  strongly  contrasted. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  F'ort  Sherman,  Idaho,  south  through  Oregon 
and  Washington  east  of  Cascades  to  northern  California :  migrates  to 
Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  northern  Sonora. 

683.  Melospiza  lincolnii  {Aud.),    Lincoln  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  dark  brown  and  olive,  finely  and  sharply  streaked 
with  black  ;  crown  with  light  median  stripe ;  malar 
region,  chest,  and  sides  bufJFy  ;  sides  and  broad  buffy 
chest  band  narrow! if  streaked  with  black.      Young: 
colors  more  suffused  and  streaks  less  sharply  de-  Fig.  448. 

fined.     Male :  length  (skins)  4.88-5.76,  wing  2.2(>- 

2.6J,  tail  2.07-2.44,  bill  .41 -.47.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.54-5.43,  wing. 
2.1.V2.45.  tail  2.01-2.:U,  bill  .:}8-.4t5. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Boreal  zone  of  North  America  from  Fort 
Yukon  east  to  York  Factory,  Hudson  Bay,  and  south  to  the  higher  parta 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada;  winters  from  southern  United 
States  to  Panama. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  made  of  grass.  Eggs :  as  described  by  Davie, 
light  greenish  wliite,  heavily  marked,  chiefly  around  larger  end,  with 
chestnut  and  lavender  gray. 

Food.  —  Mainly  insects  and  grass  and  weed  seed. 

The  Lincoln  sparrow  miglit  Ik»  mistaken  for  a  song  sparrow  but  for 
liis  buffy  chest  band,  finely  penciled  breast,  and  wholly  individual, 
vibrant  song. 

Willows  in  mountain  meadows  attract  him,  and  when  you  sur- 
prise him  on  a  willow  stalk  w^itb  bis  bill  full  of  insects  for  his  brood, 
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he  will  cling  there  switching  his  tail  and  uttering  his  sharp  call -note 
till  you  leave. 

683a.  M.  1.  striata  Brewst.    Fobbubh  Spabbow. 

Similar  to  lincolnii,  bat  superciliary  stripe  and  upper  parts  more  strongly 
olivaceous,  and  dark  streaks,  especially  on  back  and  upper  tail  coverts, 
coarser,  blacker,  and  more  numerous.     Wing :  2.85,  tail  2.23. 

Distribution.  —  British  Columbia  and  western  Washington ;  migrates  to 
California. 

684.  Melospiza  georgiana  (Leak.).    Swamp  Sparrow. 

Adults, —  Crown  chestnut^  forehead  blade  or  broadly  streaked  with  black 
and  divided  by  a  gfray  or  buffy  median  line ;  rest  of  upper  parts  rusty 
brown,  back  broaSy  streaked  with  black ;  tail  with  middle  feathers  with 
narrow  blackish  median  stripe ;  under  parts  grray,  darker  on  chest,  but 
unstreaked  or  very  indistinctly  streaked ;  sides  and  flanks  brown.  Young : 
upper  parts  heavily  streaked  and  under  parts  streaked  on  chest  and  sides. 
Male:  length  (skins)  5.11-^.79,  wing  2.30-2.58,  taU  2.18-2.51,  bill  .48-.47. 
Female :  length  (skins)  4.80-5.54,  wing  2.27-2.45,  tail  2.06-2.41,  bill  .42-.47. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Hudson  Bay  south  to  the  northeastern 
United  States ;  west  to  the  Plains ;  winters  from  Massachusetts  south  to 
the  Gulf  states  and  to  western  Texas. 

Nest.  —  On  low,  wet,  grassy  land,  made  of  grasses  and  lined  with  leaves 
and  stems.  Eggs :  4  or  5,  pale  bluish  to  greenish  white,  spotted  with 
lilac  and  shades  of  yellowish  and  brown,  most  thickly  about  larger  end. 

Food.  —  Mainly  insects  and  seeds. 

GENUS   FASSEBSUjA. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  moderate  or  swollen,  conical ;  feet  and  claws 
la^^,  side  claws  reaching  much  beyond  end  of  middle  toe ;  tarsus  about 
twice  as  long  as  bill,  stout. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Back  brown  or  marked  with  brown. 
2.  Back  streaked  or  spotted  with  brown.    Winters  from  Atlantic  to 

Rocky  Monntuns iliaca,  p.  360. 

2\  Back  plun  brown.     Alaska  ;  in  winter  to  southern  California. 

analaBchcenalB,^  p.  361. 
1'.  Back  gray. 
2.  Sm^ler,  with  more  slender  bilL    Rocky  Mountain  district. 

Bchiataoea,  p.  362. 
2'.  Larger,  with  thicker  bill. 
3.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  .49.    Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Rang^.  Cali- 
fornia  megarhyncha,  p.  362 

3'.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  .56.    San  Bernardino  Mountains,  California. 

Btephenai,  p.  363. 

686.  PsAserella  iliaca  (Merr.).    Fox  Sparrow. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  mixed  with  strongly  contrasting  slate  gray  and 
reddish  brown  in  varying  proportions  amounting  to  gray  and  brown 
phases  ;  brown  brightest  on  wings,  rump,  and  tail ;  wings  with  two  white 

1  Mr.  Ridgwav  has  restricted  unaUueheensis  to  Alaaka.  See  Birds  q/  North  and  Mid- 
dle America,  i.  389. 
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Juno  .■ 

nilar.  bat  colora  duller  and  niarkiDga  leas  abarply  de- 
fined.   Male:  lenetb  (sbiiu)  Q.M-0.80,  wins  3.40-3.K1,  t*il  4 
2.64-2.91,  bill  A2-M.    FemaU:  length  (skini)  A.18-6.7U, 
ving  3.30-3.40,  Uul  3.S3-2.SS,  bill  .4J-.4S. 

Dulribulioii.  —  Northern  North  America,  breeding'  (rom  I 
Ma^alen  Island!  to  Bering  Sea;  south  in  winter  to  Florida.  ' 
middle  Teiaa,  and  eaetem  base  of  Rockj  Monntaina. 

Neil.  —  Od  KToand  or  in  bnsheB,  made  largely  of  nion     f)|,  ug.    y^, 
and  IsBTaa.     .^^i .'  3  to  5,  bluish  green  spotted  with  red-         Spuraw, 
diih  brown. 

Food.  —  IneeetB,  a  large  proportion  of  ragweed  artd  polTfconnm  seed,  and 
•"'"""^  Sl.u»,,,i,      fi,    if. 

SSSa.  P.  I.  unalaBchcensis  {Gmtt.).   ^wniiMrB  Spakkow.' 

Upper  parti  reddiih  brown,  more  or  lot  rniird  aith  slaly  i/rau,  becoming 
dart  brown  or  foij  an  rump,  wings,  i     ' 
tail ;  under   parts   white,   thickly    marl 


with  triaDgulsr  spoU  of  dark  bni 

lug  on  brtast.     iiide ,-  length  (b 

6.TO,  wing  3.28-3.39,  taU  3.S8-2.fi8,  bill  A 


FtaaU:  length  (skins)  6.20-6.(18,  wing  3.14-3,19.  tail  2.71-2.Sa  bill 
.50-M. 

Htmarki.  —  The  dark  reddish  brown  npper  parts,  converging  spots  on 
the  breast,  uid  the  long  wings  diitingnish  this  subspecies. 

Ditlribalion.  —  Breeds  on  Alnskan  peninsula  and  islands,  and  migrnlea 
tofogthern  ralifnmla  ;  casually  to  Lower  California. 

Netl.  —  Near  the  ground  in  dense  thicketa,  made  lately  of  moss  and 
leaves.  Eggs ;  3  or  4,  pale  blnish  green,  or  greenish  gray,  speckled  and 
blotched  with  brown  and  lilac. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Patterella  arc  large,  strongly  marked 
sparrows,  with  loud,  rather  rich  voices.  As  the  size  and  strength  of 
their  feet  ahovr,  the;  are  diggers.     A  bird  that  I  watched  in  Qolden 

■  Mr.  Rldgwaj  bu  rcatriiSed  vnaliueAceiuii  to  Alaska  ud  •aparated  from  K  tb*  rorm 
wlntar  In  CaUtDraia.  ,  _         - 

J  a  J  >  ^     Use  trudAiaeJWfuu.  Int  back  warm  Hpla  brown,  apota  on  cfataC  larfe  and  deep  brown. 


t.i^X 
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Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  one  day  gave  a  good  exliibition  of  their 
methods.  He  took  a  little  run  forward  and  then  kicked  back  with 
both  feet,  and  if  there  were  any  diminutive  hillocks  back  of  him, 
leveled  them,  sending  a  shower  of  sand  up  behind  him.  Sometimes 
he  used  his  bill  to  push  a  bit  of  earth  aside.  After  working  in  this 
way  with  artisan-like  regularity  for  some  time,  he  hopped  up  on  a 
plant  label  and  sat  there  with  his  long  toes  over  the  edge  looking  up 
with  tv'inning  friendliness. 

The  fox  sparrows  were  to  be  found  through  the  winter  not  only  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  but  also  in  the  small  parks  and  cemeteries  of  the 
city,  with  the  white-crowned  and  golden-crowned  sparrows.  But 
though  with  the  others,  Pamerdla  was  not  of  them,  and  while  tlie 
crowned  sparrows  were  in  goodly  flocks  he  shoveled  alone  or  possi- 
bly with  a  few  comrades.  When  chased  by  a  white-crown  he 
gathered  his  feathers  trimly  about  him  and  ran  meekly  back  into  the 
bushes.  He  was  evidently  not  as  used  to  city  life  as  they,  for  when 
he  came  out  in  view  it  was  with  his  red  fciil  perked  up,  his  wings 
close  .at  his  sides,  and  a  conscious  air  of  appearing  in  public,  and  at 
the  least  alarm  he  would  scud  back  to  cover  in  nervous  haste. 

When  at  home  the  thick-billed  sparrows  live  in  dense  laurel  or 
evergreen  thickets,  Major  Bendire  says,  hut  the  slate-colored  prefers 
the  more  open  country,  living  in  rose  and  willow  thickets  along 
streams  near  foothills. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  one  of  the  loudest  and  richest  of  the  finch 
songs  that  brighten  the  Transition  zone  forest  can  be  traced  to  the 
thick-billed,  perched  on  top  of  a  bush,  his  big  bill  and  mixed  reddish 
brown  and  gray  plumage  distinguishing  him.  His  song  is  not  of  the 
high  grade  of  the  white-crown,  but  is  particularly  pleasing  on  ac- 
count of  its  loud,  cheery  quality.     His  call-note  is  a  sharp  chip, 

686b.  p.  i.  megrarhyncha  {Baird).    Thick -billf.d  Sparrow. 

Upper  parts  plain  slaty  or  browniah  gray,  becoming  rusty  on  wings,  upper 

tail  coverts,  and  tail ;  under  parts  with  chest  sfwts  smaller^  more  scattered ; 

tail  loniiper  than  wmg,  bill  thick.     Male:  length  (skins)  (i.OO- 

7.20,  winjr  3.12-3.42,  tail  3.02-3.42,  bill  .48-.r>4.  depth  of  bUl 

at  base  .4^)-.r)2.     Female :  leng-th  (skins)  ^..'iO-T.on,  wing  2.97- 

3.37.  tail  3.02-3.49,  bill  .4r>-.53,  depth  of  bill  at  base  .48-.50. 

ItemarL^i.  —  The  crrav  back  and  the  thick  bill  diHting-uish 

rig.  4J1.       megarhyncha  from  unalaschcenais.  and  itslarjrer  size  and  thicker 

bill  from  schistacea  ;  while  its  smaller  bill  distinguishes  it  from  stephensi. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  zone  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
Range  ;  migrates  to  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

Nest.  —  In  evergreens  and  thickets,  usually  on  or  near  the  ground,  made 
of  plant  libers  and  willow  bark,  lined  with  g^rasses  and  horsehair.  Eggs : 
3  or  4,  markings  tending  to  run  longitudinallv.  f- 

585c.  P.  i.  schistacea  (Baird),     Slatk-colorei^^Sparrow. 

Like  megarhyncha,  but  smaller  body  and  bill.      Male:  length  (skins) 
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6.23-7.16,  wintf  8.0S-3.43,  tail  2.88-3.4^3,  bUl   .44-.50.    Female:   length 
(skins)  6.02-6.58,  wing  3.02-<5.21,  bUl  45-.50. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  zone  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  of  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States ; 
from  Colorado  to  California ;  wanders  in  winter  to  Kansas, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California.  Fig.  452. 

Nest.  —  Usually  less  than  3  feet  from  the  ground,  bulky    Bljte-colored 
and  well  made  of  plant  fibers,  willow  bark,  and  grass,  lined       °P*rrow- 
with  horsehair.    Eggs :  usually  4,  green  or  olive  bufiF,  marked  with  purple 
and  .browns.  '  ^ 

686d.  P-  i.  stephensi  Anthony.    Stephems^Spahkow. 

Like  megarhynchQj  but  averaging  larger,  with  much  larger 
bill.  Male:  length  (skins)  6.61-7.34,  wing  3.30-3.37,  tail 
3.17-^3.58,  bill  .59-. 6o.  Female:  length  (skins)  6.61-(192, 
wing  8.13-:5.;30,  tail  3.10-3.41,  bill  .52-.59. 

Distribution. Mflll*^*^^'""  "^  anntliftrn  f^nlifnynift, 

Pig.46S. 

GlINUS   ARREMONOFS. 

686.  Arremonops  rufivirgatiis  (Lawr.).    Trxab  Sparrow. 

Tail  shorter  than  wing ;  wing  short  and  much  rounded.  Adults :  upper 
parts  plain  olive  green,  wings  and  tail  brighter ;  top  of  head  witli  wide 
olive  median  stripe  bordered  by  dark  brown  or  blackish  brown  stripes ; 
superciliary  grayish ;  lores  and  stripe  back  of  eye  brown ;  edge  of  wing 
bright  yellow ;  under  parts  dull  whitish,  chest,  sides,  and  flanks  tinged 
with  pale  huffy.  Young :  dull  brownish  ;  head  without  distinct  stri})es ; 
wings  and  tail  with  greenish  edgings ;  belly  buffv  or  fulvous.  Male :  length 
(skins)  5.30-6.00,  wing  2.45-2.(15,  tail  2.45-2.75,  bill  .4v^.55.  Female :  length 
(skins)  5.5(K5.8o,  wing  2.32-2.45,  tail  2.23-2.50,  bill  .47-.52. 

Distribution.  —  Valley  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas,  and  eastern 
Mexico  ;  casually  to  Louisiana. 

Nest.  —  In  open  thickets,  made  of  dried  weed  stems,  bark,  grasses,  and 
leaves,  sometimes  lined  with  hair.     Kggs:  4,  dull  white. 

GENUS   PIPILO. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  moderate ;  wings  short,  greatly  rounded ; 
primaries  exceeding  secondaries  usually  by  much  less  than  bill ;  tail  long, 
rounded ;  feet  large  and  strong,  claws  stout,  and  nmch  curved. 

KEY   TO    ADULT   MALES. 

1.  Upper  parts  light  g^yish  brown. 

Fig.  4:»4. 

2.  Lores  and  chin  blackish aberti,  p.  368. 

2'.  Lores  and  chin  not  blackish. 

3.  Crown  rufous,  throat  bnffy mesoleuciiB.  p.  366. 

3'.  Crown  not  nifous.  throat  rufous. 

4.  Smaller.   Southern  California  senlcula,  p.  3(>7. 
4. Larger criBsalis,  p.  367. 


1'.  Upper  parts  black. 


Fig.  456. 
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2.  Scapulars  and  wing  coverts  almost  always  wholly  black.    Eastern. 

erythrophthalmuB,  p.  364. 
2'.  Scapulars  and  wing  coverts  marked  with  white. 

3.  White  markings  inconspicuous oregonus,  p.  365. 

3'.  White  markings  conspicuous. 

4.  White  on  outer  tail  feathers  covering  more  than  exposed  half 

(beyond  coverts) arcticuB,  p.  364. 

4'.  White  on  outer  tail  feathers  not  covering  more  than  exposed  half. 
5.  White  on  outer  tail  feather  covering  more  than  an  inch. 

6.  Darker ;  bill  and  feet  relatively  smaller.     Rooky  Mountains 

to  Pacific megalonyx,  p.  365. 

6'. Lighter  colored;  bill  and  feet  relatively  larger.    8an  Cle- 
mente  Islandf  California     ....   olementse,  p.  366. 
5'.  White  on  outer  tail  feather  reduced  to  less  than  an  inch. 

atratuB,  p.  366. 

687.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  (LrVin.).    Towhee:  Chewink. 

Adult  male.  —  Black,  except  for  white  belly,  brown  sides,  and  white 

patch  on  primaries,  white  edgings  to  tertials,  and  white 
comers  to  tail ;  iris  bright  red.  Adult  female  :  sim- 
ilar, but  black  replaced  by  brown.  Young :  similar 
to  adults  of  same  sexes,  but  streaked,  and  without 
dark  chest  patch.  Male :  length  (skins)  7.36-8.10, 
wing  3.20-3.72,  taU  3.48-3.91,  bill  .5:K58.  Females- 
length  (skins)  6.80-7.52,  wing  3.00-3.30,  tail  3.17- 
3.52,  bill  .51-.5S ;  white  on  end  of  outer  tail  feather 
Pig.  456.  1.30-1.60. 

Remarks.  —  The  absence  of  white  on  the  scapular  and  wing  coverts  dis- 
tinguishes the  eastern  towhee  from  the  western  forms. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  southern  Canada  to  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  parts  of  Dakota  and  r^e- 
braska ;  winters  from  ^e  middle  districts  southward. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground  or  occasionally  in  low  bushes,  bulky,  made  of 
leaves,  twigs,  and  vines,  and  lined  with  grass  stems  and  rootlets.  Eggs : 
usually  4,  white,  pinkish  white,  or  brownish,  thickly  speckled  with  reddish 
brown. 

Food.  —  Insects  and  seeds. 

688.  Pipilo  maoulatus  arctious  (Swains.).-  Arctic  Towhee. 

Adult  male.  —  Head,  neck,  and  chest  black ;  back  black,  more  or  less 

mixed  with  olive  gr&y  ;  belly  white ; 
flanks  reddish  brown;  wings  and 
tail  with  extensive  white  markings ; 
wing  bars  and  white  edgings  of 
primaries  sometimes  forming  a  con- 
_.     ^-  spicuous  patch,  and  scapulars  heav- 

^*  ily  streaked  with  white ;   white   on 

outer  tail  feather  covering  more  than  half  exposed  portion  beyond  coverts 
(1.30-1.70).  Adult  female :  Black,  replaced  by  dull  olive  brown ;  back 
streaked  with  black ;  throat  and  chest  grayish  brown  ;  white  markings 
obscured.  Young :  streaked  with  black  over  brownish  ground  above,  buffy 
below  ;  lighter  in  female ;  markings  of  wings  and  tail  as  in  adult,  more  or 
less  restricted  on  wings.  McUe  :  length  (skins)  6.^H>-8.34,  wing  3.33-3.59, 
tail  .3..58-4.1(),  bill  .47-55.  Female :  length  (skins)  7.19-8.30,  wing  3.10- 
8.58,  tail  3.40-4.10,  bUl  .48-.55. 
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Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transitioii  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  on  the 
Plains  and  eastern  foothills  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan south  to  southern  Colorado,  and  from  the  Missouri  west  to  western 
Montana ;  winters  south  to  Texas  and  west  to  Washing^n ;  casually  to 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  made  at  times  of  pine  needles  and  lined  with 
grass. 

The  towhees  of  the  muculatus  group  are  shy  birds  of  the  chap- 
arral, and  when  caught  singing  on  top  of  a  bush,  where  you  can 
study  the  amount  of  white  mixed  with  the  black  and  brown  of 
their  plumage,  they  are  liable  to  stop  short  in  their  song  and  pitch 
down  to  the  ground  with  only  an  aggravating  flash  of  the  white 
tail  corners.  And  though  you  wait  patiently,  all  the  reward  you 
are  likely  to  get  is  a  nasal  tchank  or  a  mewing  toic-hee  as  they  rattle 
the  dead  leaves,  scratching  for  worms  under  the  dense  cover  of 
brush.  r^io.^ 

Both  their  call-notes  and  songs  have  a  quaint  twang  that  give  7^  ^,^  fc^nUvvsl 
them  peculiar  zest.     One  of  the  commonest  songs  in  general  time    Ifwr«v<d    T 
and  emphasis  may  be  given  as  yang',  kit-erer. 

^^&^M8a.  P.  m.  inegalonyx  (Baird.).    SpoDnrnp  Towhee. 

Like   arcticus,  hut  with   tail,  tarsus,  and  hind  claw  longer,  bill  larger, 
and  coloration  darker ;  upper  parts 
black,  except  for  grayish   rump ; 
white  markings  much  restricted^  and 
rufous  of  sides  deeper ;  middle  of 

back  and  tertials  usually  without  Y\a.  458. 

white  ;  white  edgings  of  primaries 

not  developed  into  a  patch,  and  white  space  on  outer  tail  feather  not 
occupying  more  than  half  of  space  beyond  coverts  (1.10-1.-^  long).  Aduk 
female:  darker  than  female  arcticus,  streaks  on  back  less  conspicuous, 
white  tail  patch  smaller.  Young :  similar  to  young  of  arcticus,  but  darker. 
Male:  length  (skins)  7.12-8.;50.  wing  3.29-3.^5,  taU  3.55-4.39,  bill  .48- 
.58.  Female :  length  (skins)  7.12-8.09,  wing  3.13-3.48,  taU  3.42-4.16,  bill 
.49-.59. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  California  and  from  British  Columbia  south  to  Lower 
California  and  northern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground  or  in  a  bush,  made  yariously  of  inner  bark, 
leaves,  and  small  sticks,  lined  with  grass.  Eggs  :  4  or  5,  pale  greenish  or 
bluish,  finely  specked  with  brown  and  lavender,  massed  around  larger  end. 

688b.  P.  m.  oregonus  (Bell).    Oregon  Towhee. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  mairdy  blacky  white  markings  inconspicuous ; 
streaks  on  back  maiiilv  obsolete  or 
concealed ;  wing  bars  reduced  to 
disconnected  round  white  spots, 
white  of  outer  tail  feather  reduced 
to  '  thumb  mark.'  less  than  an  inch 

in  length,  outer  web  mainly  black  ;  »»•  45  . 

rufous  of  sides  very  dark.     Adult  female :  black  replaced  by  dark  sooty 
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brown  or  sooty  black,  indistinctly  streaked  with  black ;  rnfous  of  sides 
deep.  Young :  Darker  and  more  uniform  than  young  megalonyx ;  throat 
and  chest  sootv,  not  streaked.  Male  :  length  (skins)  7.08-8.18,  wing  3.22- 
a.47,  tail  3.42-8.87,  bill  .54-.59.  Female :  length  (skins)  6.95-8.0U,  wing 
3.03-3.38,  tail  3.31-3.85,  bill  .52-.5S. 

Remarks.  —  In  the  Oregon  towhee  the  general  size  and  hind  claw  are 
much  smaller  than  in  the  spurred,  while  the  absence  of  white  markings 
makes  a  good  field  character. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  humid  Transition  zone  from  British  Columbia 
to  San  Francisco ;  winters  south  to  southern  California. 

588c.  P.  m.  clem  en  tee  (Grinn.).     San  Clemente  Towhee. 

Adult  male.  —  Like  megalonyx^  but  bill  and  feet  relatively  larger  and 
coloration  grayer;  upper  parts  sooty,  washed  with  olive  gray;  rump 
lighter,  upper  tail  coverts  finely  barred  with  dusky.  Adult  female :  head 
and  neck  dull  dark  brown  ;  wings  and  tail  darker ;  rump  gray,  feathers 
with  dark  oentera  and  light  edgings.  Male:  length  (skins)  7.44-8.10, 
wing  8.14-3.5tJ,  tail 3.48-4.06,  bill  .55-.C0.  Female:  length  (skins)  7.02- 
8.30,  wing  3.06-3.24,>il  3.45-3.76,  bill  .54-.68. 

Distribution,  —  San  Clemente  Island,  southern  California. 

588d.  P.  m.  fttrAtua.  Ridgw.    San  Diego  Towhee. 

Adult  male.  —  Deep  glossy  black ;  wings  and  scapulars  heavily  marked 
with  white  ;  outer  tail  feathers  with  white  thumb  marks.  Adult  female  : 
upper  parts  clove  brown  ;  throat  and  chest  clove  brown  or  sooty  black. 

Bemarks.  —  The  San  Diego  towhee  is  like  the  spurred,  but  decidedly 
darker,  and  with  white  markings  more  restricted. 

Distribution.  —  From  coast  district  of  southern  California  south  to  Lower 
California. 

691.  Pipilo  fuscus  mesoleuciis  {Baird).    Canyon  Towhee. 

Adults.  —  Top  of  head  light  rufous ;  rest  of  upper  parts  and  sides  plain 
dull  grayish  brown  ;  throat  huffy,  finely  spotted,  obsolete  chest  pateh 
formed  by  large  spots;  middle  of  belly  whitish,  hinder  part  of  belly, 
flanks,  and  lower  tail  coverts  yellowish  brown.  Young :  upper  parts  dull 
grayish  brown,  indistinctly  streaked  with  darker;  wing  coverts  largely 
edged  and  tipped  with  pale  rufous ;  lower  parts  dnll  white,  changing  to 
brownish  on  under  tail  coverts,  largelv  streaked  with  dusky.  Male :  length 
(skins)  7.64-8.77,  wing  3.4l>-3.i)4,  tail  3.77-4.23,  bill  .56-.66.  Female: 
length  (skins)  7.75-8.72.  wing  3.30-3.92,  taU  3.71-4.31,  bill  .57-64. 

Di^ribution.  —  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  western  Texas  to 
Arizona,  and  from  eastern  Colorado  south  to  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 

Nest.  —  In  mesquit«  trees  rarely  over  8  feet  from  the  ground,  sometimes 
in  thick  bunches  of  choUa  cactus  and  between  the  leaves  of  yuccas,  deep, 
bulky,  and  loosely  made  of  coarse  grasses  lined  with  rootlets  and  horsehair. 
Eggs :  usually  3,  bluish  white  or  pearl  gray,  spotted  and  scrawled  with 
browu  and  sometimes  black,  and  with  purple  shell  markings. 

The  fuscus  group  of  towhees,  while  chaparral  birds  of  the  same 
general  habits  as  the  maculatus  group,  seem  more  like  big  fluflfy 
brown  sparrows  than  chewinks. 

The  canyon  towhee,  when  sitting  on  a  bush,  shows  his  rufous 
under  tail  coverts  and  raises  his  crown  so  that  the  color  shows  there." 
He  has  a  loud  metallic  chip,  a  call  of  four  loud  repetitions  of  the 
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same  note,  and  in  flight  the  robin-like  aereep'-eep-eep  of  his  group. 
In  the  mountains,  the  canyon  towhees  are  found  among  rooks  and 
along  ledges  of  canyons.  At  Mineral  Park,  Arizona,  Mr.  Bailey 
found  them  abundant  in  February.  They  were  noisy  and  so  tame 
that  they  would  come  into  camp  to  feed  on  scattered  crumbs  and 
grain.  In  New  Mexico  outside  of  the  mountains,  Mr.  Batchelder 
found  them  about  Mexican  villages  and  iiTigated  fields. 


691b-  Pf.  crissalls  (Ft</.).    California  Towher. 

Adults.  —  Entire  upper  parts  plain  dull  grayish  brown,  slightly  deeptr  on 
head ;  throat  light  rufous,  usually  marked  with  dusky  ; 
middle  of  belly  whitish  or  dull  huffy,  sides  grayish 
brown  ;  under  tail  coverts  reddish  brown.  Youwj :  like 
adults,  but  browner,  wing  bars  and  edgings  pale  brown- 
ish ;  under  parts  dull  buffy,  deepening  to  tawny  on 
throat  and  belly,  and  grayish  brown  along  sides ;  ante- 
rior lower  parts  streaked.  Male:  length  (skins)  8.35- 
O.oO,  wing  :5.75-4.08,  tail  4.22-4.55,  bill  .56-.65.  Femak :  *"*«•  *«>• 

length  (skins)  S.24-8.t»(),  wing  3.57-3.88,  tail  4.14-4..38,  bUl  .56-.63. 

Remarks.  —  Crissalis  is  like  mesoleucuSy  but  larger  and  darker. 

Distribution.  —  California^  west  of  Sierra  Nevada,  north  to  Mendocino 
and  Shasta  counties,  south  to  ^^^ptA  Rnrhftr^  AnA  Kern  counties,  and  north- 
ern part  of  San  Bernardino  County. 

If  est.  —  In  bushes  or  trees,  usually  2  to  C  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of 
inner  bark,  twigs,  and  weed  stems,  lined  with  plant  stems  and  sometimes 
horsehair  and  wool.     Eggs :  4  or  5,  pale  blue,  spotted  with  purplish  brown. 

The  California  members  of  the  fuscus  group  have  a  thin  chip 
which  gives  them  the  name  of  brown  chippies,  the  robin -like  call  of 
rruaoleucHs,  and  a  song  which,  though  a  trifle  squeaky  for  such  a 
large  bird  when  heard  too  close  at  hand,  has  a  quiet,  contented  qual- 
ity that  matches  the  bird's  disposition  and  is  very  pleasing.  When 
given  in  concert  in  the  canyons  at  dusk  the  song  is  said  to  be 
most  effective.  Though  shy  and  wary  about  his  nesting  grounds, 
when  his  family  cares  are  over  the  brown  chippie  comes  to  the  door- 
yard  and  stays  there  more  familiarly  than  the  Brewer  blackbird. 
Although  he  also  makes  himself  at  home  on  city  lawns  and  in  parks, 
he  is  especially  fond  of  barnyards  and  hay  lofts,  where  he  can 
scratch  in  the  straw  and  pick  up  seeds  to  his  heart's  content.  When 
he  flies  his  short  wings  and  long  tail  give  him  a  bobbing,  awkward 
motion,  but  when  sitting  about  the  dooryard  his  plump,  fluffy  figure 
affords  him  a  most  comfortable  domestic  look. 

591c.  F.  fc  senicula  Anthony.    San  FBnMAWDO  TownBii :  Anthony 

I  ^  ToWHKK. 

^)V*  Like  crissalis,  but  smaller,  upper  part«  darker,  and  lower  parts  graver. 

Male:  length  (skins)  8.0r>-vS.r2,  wing  3.4v^-3.97,  tail  3.95-4.42,  bill  .5(K62. 
'female:  Wing  3..38-3.56,  tail  3.03-4.02,  bill  .57-60. 

Distribution.  —  From  <u>Vt^Pm  finlif"i'n»n  south  to  Lower  California. 
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692.  Pipilo  aberti  Baird,    Abebt  Towhbe. 

Adults.  —  Lores  and  chin  blackish;  upper  parts  plain  grayish  brown, 
darkest  on  head ;  quills  edged  with  g^yish ;  lower  parts  pinkish  brown, 
lighter  on  belly,  and  deepening  to  tawny  on  under  tail  coyerta.  Young : 
paler  and  duller,  breast  indistinctly  streaked.  McUe ;  length  (skins)  8.22- 
9.14,  wing  3.54rs3.81,  tail  4.17-4.72,  bill  .59-.64.  Female:  length  (skins) 
7.97-^.68,  wing  3.36-8.62,  tail  3.97-4.31,  biU  .59-.62. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  upper  and  lower  Sonoran  zones  from  Colorado 
to  southeastern  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Nest,  —  Rarely  more  than  5  feet  from  the  ground,  in  willow  thickets, 
oanebrake,  low  bushes,  or  mesquite  ;  bulky,  loosely  made  of  weed  stalks, 
inner  bark,  g^rass,  and  sticks,  sometimes  lined  widi  inner  bark  or  horse- 
hair. Eggs:  2  to  4,  pale  blue,  sparsely  marked  with  dark  brown  and 
black. 

The  cinnamon  colored  aberti  is  the  largest  of  the  plain  towhees. 
It  is  said  to  be  extremely  shy.  Major  Bendire  gives  its  alarm  note 
as  kuit  huit.  At  PhcBuix  it  is  common  among  the  mesquites  and  cot- 
ton woods. 

GENUS   OBBOSFIZA. 

692.1.  Oreospiza  ohlorura  (Aud.),    Qbkbn-tailxd  Towhek. 

Bill  small,  conical ;  wing  rather  long  and  pointed ;  tail  long,  rounded ; 

^^^^^         tarsus  long,  nearly  a  third  tne  length  of  wing ;  hind  claw 

^^^^^^H^    longer  than  its  toe.     (Structurally  intermediate  between 

^^^^HR^r     Zonotrichia  and  Pipilo.)     Adult  male :  top  of  head  bright 

^^tK^Br/        rufous ;  throat  white ;  upper  parts  olive  gray,  becoming 

^^^Ur  bright  olive  green  on  wings  and  tail;  malar  stripe  and 

^  ^m  middle  of  belly  white ;  edge  of  wing,  under  wing  coverts, 

J^  and  axillars  bright  yellow,  ^cfti/t/emo/e  .*  usually  slightly 

Fig.  461.  duller.     Young :  olive  g^yish,  streaked  with  diuky ; 

lower  parts  dingy  white,  chest  and  sides  streaked  with  dusky ;  wings  and 

tail  like  adults,  but  wing  bars  brownish  bufpy.   Male :  length  (skins)  6.21- 

7.05,  wing  3.01-3.28,  tail  3.14-3.43,  bill  .48-.51.    Female:  length  (skina) 

6.52-7.10,  wing  2.80-3.10,  taU  2.93-3.33,  bill  .45-.51. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  zone  in  the  interior  plateau  region 
from  the  western  edge  of  the  Plains  to  (^^^aaf.  Tjang**  *"  fj^^^i^ft'*"?**^)  and  north 
to  Montana ;  migrates  to  southern  Lower  California  and  central  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  On  or  near  the  ground  in  sagebrush,  chaparral,  or  cactus,  made 
of  sticks  lined  with  grass.  Eggs :  4,  whitish,  speckled  or  sprinkled  with 
reddish  brown. 

The  name  Oreospiza  calls  to  mind  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
gentle  of  birds,  with  the  memory  of  warm  days  when  the  smell  of 
the  aromatic  mint  and  Ceanothus  filled  the  air.  The  green-tail  fol- 
lows the  Transition  zone  chaparral  from  the  zonal  level,  where  a 
dense  brush  thicket  covers  wide  areas,  and  where  he  is  one  of  a 
number  of  brush  birds,  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  chaparral,  where 
there  are  only  scattered  patches  of  dwarf  brush  on  high  rock  slides, 
and  where  he  is  the  one  brush  bird,  conspicuous  among  the  boreal 
solitaires  and  nutcrackers. 

His  mewing  call-note,  a  soft  meWt  ^netc-ah-eep,  seems  his  most 
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chewink-like  character  and  proclaims  his  presence,  as  does  his  song 
when  the  ear  has  caught  the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Pauerella.  Though  phrased  somewhat  like  the  song  of  the  maculatua 
group,  it  is  wholly  different  in  quality  and  rendering,  being  more 
of  the  bright  finch  type  with  the  Choiidesteslike  burr  heard  in  so 
many  finch  songs,  and  its  two  empliasized  notes  standing  out  in  a 
medley  of  short  notes. 

His  familiar  voice  is  often  heard  from  a  wall  of  chaparral,  but 
he  may  generally  be  found  perched  on  top  of  a  bush,  and  at  sight  of 
you  will  raise  his  rufous  cap  inquiringly,  turning  to  look  down  so 
that  his  white  chin  shows  to  good  advantage.  When  seen  hopping 
over  the  ground  he  is  as  trim  and  alert  as  a  song  sparrow,  looking 
about  and  flashing  his  green  tail  till  he  disappears  to  scratch  in  the 
brush.  When  surprised  on  the  ground  he  will  often  run  rather  than 
take  wing.  One  that  Mr.  Bailey  found  on  its  nest  at  7900  feet  on 
Donner  Peak,  California,  ran  silently  for  five  or  six  rods  through  the 
brusli,  and  then  stopped,  to  lempt  him  away  from  its  brood. 

GENUS   CABDINAIilS. 

General  Characters.  —  Head  with  conspionons  crest ;  bill  stoat,  conical, 
much  deeper  than  broad  at  base ;  wing  short,  rauch  rounded,  primaries 
exceeding  secondaries  by  less  than  length  of  exposed  culnien  ;  tail  lunger 
than  wing. 

KBT   TO  ADrLT  MALES. 

1.  Feathers  all  around  base  of  bill  black. 

2.  Black  frontlet  wider.    Eastern  United  States    .  oardinalis,  p.  369. 

2'.  Black  frontlet  narrower.     Texas  to  Mexico  .     canlcauduB,  p.  370. 

1'.  Feathers  around  base  of  bill  not  black  across  forehead.     Arizona  to 

Mexico BQperbuB,  p.  370. 

693.  Cardinalis  cardinalis  (Linn.).    Cardinal. 

Adult  male.  —  Crest,  head,  and  lower  parts  bright  red,  feathers  around 
base  of  bill  black ;  back  dull  red,  feathers  tipped  with  olive  g^ray,  wearing 
away  in  midsummer.  Adult  female:  wings  and  tail  dull 
red ;  crest  partly  red ;  upper  parts  olive  grayish ;  under 
parts  grayish  buffy ;  chest  often  tinged  with  red  ;  feathers 
around  base  of  bill  and  upper  parts  of  throat  dull  grayish ; 
under  wing  coverts  pinkish  red.  Young :  like  adult  female, 
but  duller,  the  bill  blackish.  Male :  length  (skins)  7.40- 
8.40,  wing  3.60-3.93,  tail  3.78-4.:i5,  bill  .71-.80.  Female : 
'  length  (skins)  7.40-8. 15,  wing  3.48-3.78,  tail  3.70-4.22,  bill        _     ,_ 

.6.V.S0.  *^'*^: 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  eastern  United  States  from  the  Gulf  north 
regularly  to  about  latitude  41° ;  casually  northward  to  Ontario ;  west  to 
edge  of  great  Plains,  rarely  in  western  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

Nest.  —  A  rather  frail  structure  of  sticks  or  fine  rootlets,  leaves,  graraes, 
or  strips  of  bark,  sometimes  covered  with  gray  moss ;  placed  in  bushes, 
brambles,  grapevines,  or  low  trees.  Eggs :  2  to  4,  white,  irregularly  spotted 
with  purple  and  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Insects,  berries,  seeds,  and  grain. 
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The  cardinals  are  the  most  striking  of  chaparral  birds  where  they 
occur.  Seen  against  a  background  of  dingy  brush  their  red  plumage 
fairly  glows  in  the  sun  till  you  are  led  to  marvel  at  its  brilliancy. 

Then  how  their  loud  whistle  pierces  the  air  !  How  exquisitely 
rounded  comes  their  cue-cue,  and  with  what  force  follows  the  rapid 
hip -ip-ip-ipipip'ip. 

593a.  C.  o.  superbus  Ridgw.    Arizona  Cardinal. 

Adult  mcde.  —  Top  of  heJid  and  long  crest  brilliant  red ;  lores  and 
chin  black,  Hack  of  lores  not  conrwrted  across  forehead  unless  by  narrow 
black  line  ;  rest  of  under  parts  brilliant  red  ;  back  dull  red  washed  with 
gray  ;  wings  and  tail  dark  red  ;  bill  very  heavy.  Adult  female:  crest,  wings, 
and  tail  partly  red ;  under  parts  dark  buffy,  chest  tinged  with  red ;  lores 
and  chin  gray ;  forehead  dull  yellowish  mixed  with  red  ;  back  dull  gray ; 
under  wing  coTcrts  bright  rose.  Young :  similar  to  adult  female,  but  colors 
duller;  bUl  bkckish.  Male:  length  (skms)  8.40-9.00,  wing  8.92-4.11,  tail 
4.07-5.00,  bUl  .8CK89.  Female :  length  (skins)  7.85-8.30,  wing  3.79^.00, 
tail  4.48-4.75,  bUl  .82. 

Hemarks.  —  Superbus  differs  from  cardincdis  in  larger  size,  relatively 
shorter  bill,  pale  red  of  male,  and  broken  ring  around  bill. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  Arizona  south  to  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  Arizona,  like  the  eastern  cardinals,  are  birds  of  the  thickets 
and  brush  patches,  making  themselves  known  by  brilliant  flashes  of 
color  and  their  rollicking,  spirited  song.  At  Phoenix  they  build  in 
the  thickets  just  out  of  town,  and,  though  shy  birds,  seem  not  to 
object  to  civilization.  Vernon  Bailey. 

698o.  C.  O.  canioaudus  Chapm.    Grat-tailed  Cardinal. 

Male  similar  to  cardinalis^  but  with  less  conspicuous  black  frontlet; 
female  averaging  grayer  than  female  of  cardinalisj  and  with  the  tail  feath- 
ers broadly  margined  with  gray  instead  of  olive  brown.  Male:  length 
(skins)  7.60-8.60,  wing  3.48-3.80,  tail  3.85-4.;]8,  bill  .71 -.82.  Female: 
leneth  (skins)  7.00-8.20,  wing  3.22-3.67,  tail  3.5S-4. 12,  bill  .7O-.80. 

Distribution.  —  From  Texas  south  to  Central  Mexico. 

GENUS  FYRRHOIiOXIA. 

General  Characters.  —  Head  with  conspicuous  crest ;  bill  very  short, 
thick,  and  deep,  culraen  convex;  wing  short,  much  rounded;  tail  long, 
rounded. 

KEY   TO    ADULT   MALES. 

1.  Ring  around  bill  conspicuously  marked  with  black     .    texana,  p.  371. 
1'.  Ring  around  bill  rose  red sinuata,  p.  370. 

694.  Pyrrhnlozia  sinuata  Bonap.    Arizona  Pyrrhuloxta. 

Bill  short  and  parrot-like,  yellow  or  orang-e  in  summer,  duller  in  winter. 
Adult  maU :  ring  around  bill,  throat,  bren-st  patch,  thighs,  and  under  side 
of  wing  light  rose  red ;  lateral  under  parts  light  gray  ;  tip  of  crest  darker 
red ;  ring  around  bill  with  only  faint  trace  of  black ;  upper  parts  light  gray 
tinged  with  brown :  wings  and  tail  blackish  and  dark  red.  Adult  female : 
like  male,  but  red  of  face  and  under  parts  wanting  or  only  suggested ; 
under  parts  buffy  brown.     Young  male:  like  adult  female,  but  paler. 
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buff y  below  and  on  wing  bands ;  median  under  parts  and  face  more  or  less 
tinged  witb  red.  Young  female :  like  young  male,  but  without  red.  Male  : 
length  (skins)  7.45-8.41,  wing  3.62-3.88,  taU  8.72-4.25,  bill  .5»-.63.  Fe^ 
maU:  length  (skins)  6.90-7.94,  wing  3.46-3.67,  tail  3.69-3.82,  bUl  .58-.62. 

Distribution.  —  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  southern  Arizona  to  western 
Texas  and  northwestern  Mexico. 

Nest  and  eggs  similar  to  those  of  the  cardinals,  but  eggs  averaging 
smaller. 

Though  not  so  brilliant  as  the  Cardinalis  group,  the  Pyn*huloxias 
when  among  their  native  mesquites  seem  even  more  beautiful.  The 
rose-colored  vest  that  lights  up  their  soft  gray  plumage  gives  an 
exquisite  delicacy  and  freshness  that  adds  charm  to  their  individual- 
ity and  sprightliness.  Their  expression  changes  astonishingly  with 
the  movement  of  their  crest.  When  it  is  flattened  the  short  curved 
bill  and  round  head  suggest  a  bored  parrot  in  a  cage,  but  when  the 
crest  is  raised  to  its  full  height  and  thrown  forward,  the  beautiful 
bird  is  the  picture  of  alert  interest  and  vivacity. 

The  call-note  of  the  Pyrrhuloxias,  instead  of  a  single  chip,  is  made 
up  of  several  flat,  thin  notes.  Their  whistle,  though  of  similar  char- 
acter to  the  cardinals',  instead  of  being  a  scooped  cue  note  is  a  clear 
straight  whistle. 

A  pair  whose  nest  we  stumbled  on  in  the  mesquite  showed  their 
mutual  solicitiide  in  such  a  charming  manner,  the  male  bursting  into 
song  to  draw  our  attention  from  his  mate  and  nest,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  rare  pleasure  lay  in  store  for  the  bird  student  with  leisure  to  study 
their  attractive  ways. 

59461.  F.  S.  tezana  Ridgw,    Texas  Pyrbhuloxia. 

Adult  male,  —  Similar  to  sinuata^  but  bill  much  heavier  and  coloration 
darker  ;  ring  round  bill  conspicuously  marked  with  black;  upper  parts  dark 
gray.  Adult  female:  similar  to  feroaie  sinuata^  but  under  parts  grayish  on 
front  and  sides.  Male:  length  (skins)  7.54-8.10,  wing  3.48-3.88,  tail  3.68- 
4.21,  bUl  .60-.67.  Female :  length  (skins)  7.10-8.10,  wing  3.39-3.79,  taQ 
3.30-4.26,  biU  .60-.65. 

Distribution.  —  Lower  Sonoran  zone  in  northeastern  Mexico  and  southern 
Texas,  north  to  Nueces,  Bee,  Bexar,  Kendall,  and  Tom  Greeu  counties. 

Nest,  —  In  mesquite  and  otlier  thorny  bushes,  small  and  compact,  made 
of  inner  bark,  grasses,  and  twigs,  lined  with  a  few  rootlets.  Eggs :  3,  spotted 
with  brown  and  lavender  massed  at  the  lai^r  end. 

GENUS   ZAMESUODIA. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  heavy,  short,  conical,  much  deeper  than  broad 
at  base ;  nostrils  exposed ;  wing  pointed ;  tail  even  or  slightly  rounded ; 
tarsus  about  as  long  as  middle  toe  with  claw. 

KEY  TO  ADULT  MAUC8. 

1.  Under  parts  brown  and  yellow melanocephala,  p.  372. 

I'.Under parts  white  and  rose  pink ludoviciaxia,  p.  372. 
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£95.  Zamelodia  ludovioiana  {Linn.).    Rosk- 

AdiM  male  tn  breeding  plumage.  —  Head  and  upper  parts  black,  eicept 

for  vhite  riimp  aod  white  markings  on  wings  and  uiil :   under  parta  white, 

eicept  for  rose  red  [uitcheB  OD 

i  bivast  and  uuder  wings.     Aduil 

'  /emult!  dinky  brown,  streaked; 

head  with  vliitisli  median  stripe 

and   superciliary :     under    piirls 

{TTKyish  or  butfy  brown,  streaked 

on  breast  and  aides  ;  niider  wii^ 

coverts  yellov.      Adalt  male  in 

a-inler  jJumagr. :  wings,  tail,  and 

upper  tail   coverts   as  in  Enm- 

mer ;  upper  parts  nnldish  brown  ; 

head   with  buffy  niediau  crown 

stripe,  snperciliary.  and   malar 

stripes ;    back    sUvaked      with 

blaek  ;    under   pans    bruwnisli, 

-,    j^g,  more  or  less  streaked,  and  with 

""■■•^  pnle  rose  on  breast  and  nnder 

wii^.       rMini;  male  in  Jirtt  teinter:  like  adalt  winter  malv.  but  vrjnga, 

rump,  upper  tAil  coverts,  and  tail  brownish,  tail  witliunt  white ;  wii^ 

with  white  markings  reduced  and  tinged  witli  brown;  chest,  udes,  and 

flanks  deeper  brown  and  more  heavily  struaked;  cheat  with  little  if  any 

pink:  under  wine  coverts  rose  pink  as  in  aditlt-     Males  length    (skins) 

tl.50-7.21',  wine  3.8.1-1.10.  tAil   KJ*7-ri.W.  bill  .5fl-.f(H.     Female:   length 

(■kins) 6.75-7.00,  v\De  .1.7.-)-:J,0«.  tail  2.7.')-2.t«.  bill  .«l-.70. 

IfiitrilmlioH.  — Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  from 
Canada  south  to  Kansas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  Colotsdo ;  winters  in  Cuba, 
Central  America,  and  norlbem  South  America  ;  arcidental  in  Caltrorina, 

Neil.  —  A  thin  saucer-shaped  structure  nuiile  largely  of  wiry  root  lets, 
placed  in  bushes  or  low  trees.  Eggs  :  'J  to  4.  bluish  given  or  greenisli  blue 
spotted  with  brawn. 

Food.  —  Potato  bugs  and  other  insects,  with  seeds,  and  buds  and  blossoms 
of  forest  trees. 

While  the  fenialf  roso-broaaled  grosbi-ak  is  brown  and  BtreakcO 
like  the  femnle  Itlack -headed,  llie  ninlc  is  a  rare  beauty,  tbe  clear 
black,  white,  an'l  rose  of  his  plumage  lieiiig  Lantlsomer  than  tbe 
black  and  bron'n  of  vidanncfphala.  His  song  lacks  the  ezqiiieite 
llnlah  of  tbe  westerner's,  but  is  loud  and  miisiail  nnd  stiag  witli  a 
joyous  swing.  His  tliin  eek,  like  that  of  tbe  black -lieiuled,  announces 
htm, whether  lii'be  in  an  apple-tree  or  hiiiilen  in  a  thicket  by  ii  river, 

696.  Zamelodia  melanocephala   (.Suyii'iu.i.     Bi.ArK-n raced 
Grosbkak, 

Adult  male.  —  Under  parts  cin»*amon  broifa  brightening 

to  lemon  ueltoir  on  Mlg  and  under  wiag  cuvfrts:  upper 

■"'      innamon  brown  collar  and 

stripes  back  of  eye.  through 

'  :  wiu!;a  and  tail  block. 
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brown  on  upper  parts.  Adult  female:  upper  parts  blackish  brown, 
streaked  with  pale  brownish  or  buffy  ;  collar  buffy  white ;  wing  bar  white ; 
under  parts  dull  buffy,  yellowish  on  belly,  flanks,  and  sometimes  breast ; 
sides  streaked ;  under  wing  coverts  lemon  yellow.  Winter  female :  with 
buff y  or  brown  stronger ;  lateral  crown  stripe  streaked  with  black.  Young : 
much  like  adult  female,  but  under  parts  paler,  without  yellow  on  belly ; 
back  spotted ;  crown  stripes  uniform  blackish  brown.  Male :  length 
(skins)  t5.60-7.70,  wing  3.72-4..3(),  tail  2.79-8.:^^,  bill  .60-.80.  Female: 
length  (skins)  C.15-7.S0,  wing :5.72--4. 1 2,  tail  2.70-:3.40,  bill  .61-78. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  of  the 
western  United  States,  from  eastern  Nebraska  to  California,  and  from 
British  Columbia  to  northern  Lower  California  and  southern  part  of 
Mexican  plateau. 

Nest,  —  Usually  in  chaparral,  made  loosely  of  sticks  and  weeds.  Eggs  : 
3  or  4,  pale  bluish  white,  thickly  spotted  with  brown. 

Food.  —  Similar  to  that  of  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak. 

When  you  hear  the  call-note  of  the  black-headed  grosbeak  for  the 
first  time,  you  naturally  hunt  through  the  greenery  for  a  small 
bird,  for  the  note  is  a  peculiarly  insignificant  eek,  and  when  you  dis- 
cover the  gootily  sized  bird  with  strongly  marked  black  and  golden 
brown  coat  and  great  bill,  his  small  voice  seems  much  out  of  char- 
acter. You  marvel  at  it  still  more  when  you  hear  his  wonderful 
song.  At  its  best,  given  from  a  poplar  or  live-oak  top  in  the  leisure 
of  a  sunny  afternoon,  it  is  one  of  the  most  varied,  exquisitely  finished, 
and  musical  of  bird  songs.  It  has  the  swinging  rhythm  and  clear- 
ness characteristic  of  grosbeak  songs,  but  is  smooth  and  rounded, 
and  its  highest  notes  are  dwelt  on  and  trolled  over  with  rare  tender- 
ness, re]ieatcd  not  as  a  thrasher's  notes  are  repeated,  but  with  the 
enjoyment  of  an  artist  consciously  perfecting  his  work.  In  Arizona 
Mr.  Ilcnshaw  has  heard  the  birds  give  sunset  concerts  from  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  pines. 

The  nature  of  the  grosbeak  is  not  belied  by  his  song,  for  like 
others  of  the  family  he  has  a  gentle  spirit.  His  devotion  to  the  nest 
is  shown  by  his  habit  of  brooding  in  the  absence  of  his  mate. 

GENUS   GUIBACA. 

597a.  Guiraoa  C»rulea  lazula  (Less.).    Westbrm  Blue  Gros- 
beak. 

Bill  large,  conical,  compressed ;  nostrils  exposed  ;  wing  longer  than  tail ; 
tarsus  about  as  long  as  middle  toe  with  claw.  Adult  male  in  summer : 
plain  bright  blue ;  wing  with  two  brownish  bands,  that  across  tips  of 
greater  coverts  usually  .?o-.:iO  wide,  and  decidedly  paler  than  the  anterior 
band ;  under  tail  coverts  with  white  borders.  Adult  male  in  winter :  blue 
of  body  more  or  less  obscured  by  brownish  or  buffy  tips  to  feathers.  Fe- 
male and  young :  grayish  brown,  usually  more  or  less  tinged  with  blue. 
Immature  males :  plumage  of  adult  male  and  female  mixed  in  various  pro- 
portions, according  to  age.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.90-7.00,  wing  3.40- 
.^.80,  tail  2.(J2-:^.1(),  bill  .:).5-.70.  Female:  length  (skins)  .5.60-O..M),  wing 
8.0'2-:?.48,  tail  2.41-2.S0,  bill  .bo-.m. 
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Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  from  eastern 
Texas  to  soathem  California;  north  to  northern  Colorado  and  central 
valleys  of  California  to  ahout  40P ;  migrates  to  soathem  Mexico  and  sooth 
to  Costa  Rica. 

Nest.  —  A  compact,  cap-shaped  structare,  composed  largely  of  dried 
grasses  and  plant  fibers,  placed  in  bashes  and  tall  weeds.  Eggs :  3  or  4, 
plain  pale  greenish  blae  or  blaish  white. 

Food,  — Insects,  seeds,  bads,  and  berries. 

The  blue  grosbeak  is  less  arboreal  than  its  relatiyes,  being  found 
mainly  in  brush,  often  along  streams  in  foothill  canyons.  Its  song, 
Mr.  Henshaw  says,  while  suggesting  the  songs  of  other  grosbeaks  and 
possessing  much  sweetness,  ' '  lacks  the  full  rich  mellowness  of  tone 
and  Yariety  of  modulation"  of  its  rejatives. 

GBNUS   CYAK08FIZA. 

^ ^        General  Characters.  —  Bill  small,  ander  mandible  conspiea- 

>r-^    Q  onsly  deeper  than  upper ;  wing  pointed ;  tarsus  about  equal  to 

^v7     1  middle  toe  with  claw ;  side  claws  not  reaching  to  base  <n  mid* 

'  die  claw. 
Fig.  466. 

KEY  TO  ADULT  MALES. 

1.  Under  parts  partly  or  wholly  red. 

2.  Back  yellowish  green cirla,  p.  376. 

2'.  Back  purpUsh  red versicolor,  p.  375. 

1'.  Under  parts  not  red. 

2.  Upper  parts  hght  blue amcBiia,  p.  375. 

2'.  Upper  parts  dark  purplish  or  greenish  blue  .     .     .   cyanea,  p.  374. 

598.  Cyanospiza  oyanea  {Ldnn. ).    Indioo  Bunting. 

Adult  mcde.  —  Head,  throat,  and  sometimes  median  ander  parts  purplish 
blue ;  rest  of  body  cerulean  blue  changing  to  bluish  g^reen  in  some  lights ; 
lores,  wings,  and  tail  black  or  dusky,  tinged  with  blue.  Adult  female : 
upper  parts  olive  brown  ;  wings  and  tail  faintly  tinged  with  bine  ;  under 
parts  dull  whitish  washed  wiUi  huffy,  faintly  streaked  on  chest.  Imma- 
ture males :  variously  intermediate  in  coloration  between  f uUy  adult  males 
and  females.  Young :  similar  to  adult  female,  but  browner,  obsoletely 
streaked.  Male:  length  (skins)  4.5^5.21,  wing  2.58-2.81,  tail  1.91-2.13, 
bUl  .4(>-.44.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.46-5.23,  wing  2.47-2.62,  taU  1.86- 
l.©2,  bUl  .39-.43. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  chiefly  in  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  zones  of 
the  northeastern  United  States,  but  extends  west  to  Colorado,  and  from 
soathem  Canada  to  the  Gulf ;  migrates  to  Central  America. 

Nest.  —  In  low  bushes,  made  of  leaves,  plant  fibers,  and  grasses,  lined 
with  g^rass  stems  and  horsehair.  Eggs :  usually  4,  white,  with  faint  bluish 
tinge. 

Food.  —  Largely  insects  and  seeds. 

The  indigo  bunting,  the  eastern  representative  of  the  genus,  has 
been  found  in  Colorado  and  western  Texas,  but  comes  west  regu- 
larly only  as  far  as  eastern  Kansas.  In  habits  it  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  lazuli  bunting. 
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599.  Cyanospiza  amcBna  (Say),    Lazuli  Buntiug. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  bright  turquoise  blue,  changing  to  greenish 
blue,  darker  and  duller  on  middle  of  back ;  -wings  with  two  white  ban ; 
breast  and  sometimes  sides  broumish;  belly  white.  Adult  female:  upper 
parts  grayish  brown,  tinged  with  blue  on  rump  ;  back  sometimes  streaked ; 
wiug  bars  dingy ;  anterior  lower  parts  pale  buffy,  deeper  on  chest,  fading 
to  white  on  b^ly  and  lower  tail  coverts.  Young :  like  female,  but  -with- 
out blue  tinge  on  rump,  and  chest  and  sides  usually  streaked.  Male: 
length  (skins)  5.01-5.54,  wing  2.78-3.01,  tail  2.07-2.27,  bill  .39-.41.  Fe- 
m(Ue:  length  (skins)  4.91-5.88,  wing  2..59-2.80,  tail  2.00-2.81,  bill  .36-.41. 

Distribution.  — Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  of  the 
western  United  States  from  Kansas  to  California;  and  from  British 
Columbia  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico ;  migrates  to  Lower  California  and 
the  Vallev  of  Mexico. 

Nest, — Usually  near  water  in  weeds,  willows,  manzanitas,  and  other 
bushes.     Eggs :  8  or  4,  plain  bluish  white,  or  pale  greenish  blue. 

The  natural  home  of  the  blue-coated,  brown -breasted  lazuli  is  in 
the  chaparral  of  warm  valleys  like  those  of  southern  California  or  in 
village  shrubbery  in  climates  like  that  of  the  Salt  Lake  plain,  but  like 
the  green-tailed  towhee  it  follows  the  chaparral  to  the  higher  levels, 
and  though  nominally  a  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zone  bird,  is 
sometimes  found  in  willows  of  the  Canadian  zone.  In  the  Sierra 
above  Donner  the  middle  of  July  we  found  it  as  high  as  7900  feet, 
singing  gayly  in  a  patch  of  willows  in  a  tiny  mountain  meadow 
surrounded  by  firs  and  overhung  by  snowbanks ;  and  one  of  the 
hardy  little  fellows  has  even  been  reported  from  Fremont  Pass. 

The  song  of  the  lazuli  is  of  the  bright,  musical  finch  type,  and  like 
that  of  Oreospiza  and  Cfiondestes  has  a  marked  burr.  The  call:>note 
is  an  emphatic  quif  or  sometimes  chack. 

Though  less  demonstrative  than  the  house  finch,  the  lazuli  some- 
times spreads  his  blue  feathers  before  his  mate  in  pretty  gallantry  ; 
and  as  a  parent,  though  not  boldly  aggressive,  he  is  watchful  jmd 
devoted,  singing  on  his  way  to  the  nest  even  with  a  bill  full  of 
insects. 

600.  Cyanospiza  versicolor  (Bonap.).    Varied  Bunting. 

Upper  mandible  curved.  Adult  male  in  summer:  forehead  and  rump 
bright  bluish  purple,  or  purplish  blue  ;  back  of  neck  bright  red,  changing 
to  purplish  red  on  middle  of  back  ;  under  parts  plum  red  fading  to  plum 
purple  on  belly.  Adult  female  in  summer:  upper  parts  brownish,  tinged 
with  olive  and  sometimes  with  bluish,  becoming  dull  bluish  on  rump ; 
wings  and  tail  with  gray  or  blue  edgings ;  under  parts  dull  whitish  and 
brown.  Adult  male  in  winter :  color  of  crown,  back,  and  scapulars  partly 
obscured  by  gfrayish  brown  tips  to  feathers ;  under  parts  with  buffy  tips. 
Adult  female  in  winter :  browner.  Young :  brown ;  wing  with  buffy 
bands ;  under  parts  whitish  medially,  brown  on  chest  and  sides.  Male : 
length  (skins)  4.55-5.46,  wing  2.49-2.80,  tail  1.97-2.26,  bill  .87-.44.  Fe- 
male: length  (skins)  4.44-5.:iS,  wing  2.39-2..55,  taU  1.93-2.10,  bill  .37-.41. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  Arizona  and  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  in  Texas  south  to  Lower  California  and  Guatemala. 


GENUS   SPOROPHIIiA. 
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601.  Cyanospizaciris  (Li'nn.).    Painted  Bunting:  Nonpareil. 

Adult  male.  —  Entire  under  parts  bright  red  ;  liead  and  back  of  neck  pur- 
plish blue,  in  sharp  contrast  to  yellowish  green  of  back  and  scapulars ;  rump 
and  tail  dull  red  ;  wings  green  and  reddish.  Adult  female:  upper  parts, 
including  tail,  plain  olive  green ;  undeu)arts  dull  greenish  yellow, *brighter 
on  belly.     Young:  grayish  brown,  tinged  in  places  with  greenish  ;  wingft  p^ 

with  huffy  bauds ;  under  parts  dull  buffv.  Male :  length  (skins)  5.0(>- 
o.dO,  wing  2.72-2.91,  tail  2.(HJ-2.24.  bill  .40-.4t4.  Female:  length  (skins) 
4.70-5.47,  wing  2.51-2.80,  tail  1.90-2.18,  bill  .41K42. 

Remarks.  —  Individuals  are  sometiriies  found  having  yellow  feathers. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  west  to  ^ 

southern  Arizona  and  north  to  southern  Kansasj  winters  south  to  Panama. 

Nest,  —  In  hackberry.  cat-claw,  or  chaparral,  made  of  grasses  and 
sometimes  leaves,  lined  with  finer  glasses  and  hairs.  Eggs  :  4  or  5,  creamy 
to  bluish  white,  spotted  with  purple  and  reddish  brown. 

When  we  were  working  ou  the  Pecos  River,  in  southern  New 
Mexico,  the  loud  bright  song  of  the  nonpareil  was  heard  at  camp  all 
through  the  middle  of  the  hottest  days,  and  from  the  mesa  we  could 
look  down  on  the  chaparral  by  the  river  and  see  sometimes  the  red 
breast  and  sometimes  the  green  sheen  on  the  back  of  the  cheery  song- 
ster. His  song,  though  short,  has  a  clear,  carrying  quality,  and  is 
very  pleasing.  * 

On  the  mesquite  prairie  of  southern  Texas  the  nonpareils  were 
common,  and  we  often  heard  their  song  and  caught  glimpses  of 
them  as  we  drove  along. 

The  courtship  of  the  male  is  said  to  be  very  entei'taining.    To  §| 

attract  the  attention  of  the  female  he  hops  to  the  ground,  spreads 
his  wings  and  tail,  and  str\it8  around  with  all  his  colors  flying.  It  is 
said  that  he  takes  little  part  in  domestic  matters,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  his  dangerously  .striking  plumage. 


•  • 


602.  Sporophila  morelleti  sheurpei  Lawr.     Sharpr  Seed-  ' 

EATER.^  ^ 

Bill  short  and  greatly  swollen ;  upper  mandible  convex  above,  conciive 
below ;  wings  short  and  rounded ;  tail  shorter  than  wings,  slightly  rounded  ;  ^ 

tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.     Adult  male  :  upper  parts  and  chest  ■ 

band  black  ;  sides  of  neck,  under  parts  and  markings  on  wings,  and  rump  « 

white.     Adult    female :  upper  parts  olive   brown   with   two  huffy   wing  i 

bands  ;  under  parts  huffy  brown.     Immature  males :  intermediate  between  j 

adnlt  male  and  female.     Immature  females:  lighter,  tinged  with  olive.  ^ 

Male:  length  (skins)  .3.08-4.42,  wing   l.SvS-2.15,  tail   1.5vH-1.86,  bill  .32-  • 

.Sfl     Female:  length  (skins)  8.72-4.28.  wing  1.89-2.02,  tail  1.52-1.78,  bill  ^ 

.32-.:J5.  '    ^ 

Distribution.  —  Southeastern  Texas  and  adjacent  parts  of  Texas. 

At  Lomita,  Mr.  Sonnett  found  the  little  seed-eater  frequenting 
low  bushes  and  weeds.  t^l 

I  Mr.  Rldf^way  recofmizeB  only  one  form  of  Sporophila  morelleti.    {Bird*  of  North 
and  Middle  America^  5Tr>.) 


4 
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GENUS   SPIZA. 

604.  Spiza  americana  (Gmel.).    Dickcisbel. 

Bill  stout,  conical,  compressed ;  vfing  long:  ^iid  pointed ;  tarsus  longer 
than  middle  toe  with  claw.  Adult  male :  under  parts  whit- 
ish, with  variable  black  throat  patch  and  yellow  breast, 
yellow  sometimes  deepening  to  salmon  in  the  breeding 
season ;  wing  with  deep  rufous  patch ;  forehead,  lores, 
superciliary,  and  malar  stripe  washed  with  yellow ;  head 
and  neck  gray,  top  of  head  usually  olivaceous ;  back 
brownish,  streaked  with  black.  Adult  female :  similar, 
but  duller,  yellow  more  restricted,  often  wanting,  except  '^' 

on  breast ;  throat  white,  bordered  by  dusky  streaks ;  the  black  of  the 
male  usually  wanting.  Young  in  Jirst  winter :  like  adult  female,  but 
everywhere  tinged  with  dull  buffy  or  clay  color.  Male:  length  (skins) 
5.55-0.31,  wing  ;{.ll-3..38,  tail  2.17-2.42,  bill  .:>8-.«l.  Female:  length 
(skins)  6.50^5.74,  wing  2.»4-3.05,  tail  1.97-2.17,  bill  .50-.50. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  chiefly  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone  of  the  central 
eastern  United  States  fi'om  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming;  and  from  Ontario  south  to  Texas;  casually 
southwest  to  Arizona  and  Lower  California ;  mig^t«8  to  northern  South 
America. 

Nest.  —  Largely  of  dri^d  grasses,  built  near  the  ground  in  bushes  or 
low  weeds,  on  meadows  or  prairies.     Eggs  :  8  to  5,  plain  pale  blue. 

Food.  —  Largely  grasshoppers  and  crickets ;  also  g^in  and  weed  seed. 

When  ill  southeni  Texas  during  the  spring  migration  we  met  with 
flocks  of  dickcissels  on  their  way  to  the  north.  In  places  on  the 
open  prairie  two  or  three  hundred  w^ould  be  sitting  in  rows  on  the 
wire  fences  like  swallows  on  telegraph  wires.  They  could  be  re- 
cognized at  a  distance  by  their  outlines  —  round  heads  and  straight 
hanging  tails.  When  not  in  compact  flocks  they  were  scattered 
through  the  chapparal  singing  on  the  tops  of  the  bushes.  Their  song 
had  a  mouthed,  furry  quality,  but  was  none  the  less  sunny  and  enjoy- 
able. When  they  are  on  their  breeding  grounds  their  song  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  features  of  the  big  grain  fields. 

GENUS    CALAMOSFIZA. 

605.  Calamospiza  melanocorys  Stejn.    Lark  BrNTiNo. 

Bill  conical,  much  deeper  than  broad  at  base,  gently  convex  at  tip  and 
base,  nearly  straight  in  middle  ;  wing  about  four  times  as  long  as  tarsus, 
its  tip  almost  truncated ;  tail  about  three  fourths  as  long  as  wing,  much 
more  than  basal  half  overlaid  by  upper  coverts ;  slightly  double-rounded 
or  nearly  even,  feathers  rather  narrow.  Adult  male  in  summer:  whole  bird 
black  or  slaty  except  for  white  patch  on  wings  and  sometimt's  white  marks 
on  tail  feathers.  Adult  female  in  summer :  above  grayish  brown,  streaked 
with  blackish ;  wing  patch  restricted  and  tinged  with  buffy  ;  tail  except 
middle  feathers  spotted  with  white ;  under  parts  white,  streaked  on  breast 
and  sides.  Adult  male  in  winter:  similar  to  female,  but  wings  and  tail 
blackish  instead  of  brown,  and  feathers  of  lower  parts  black  beneath  the 
surface  and  showing  through  more  or  less;  chin  black.  Adult  female  in 
winter:  like  summer  female,  but  less  grayish  and  more  buffy.      Young: 
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Birailar  to  adult  female,  bat  more  bnffy,  feathers  of  lower  parts  bordered 
with  huffy  white,  streaks  on  lower  parts  narrower.  Male :  length  (skins) 
6.10-7.25,  wing  8.35-3.62,  tail  2.58-2.80,  hiU  .52-.58.  Female:  lengUi 
(skins)  5.70-6.50,  wing  3.22-3.35,  taU  2.38-2.70,  hill  .50-.52. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  zones  of  the 
high  plains  from  Assiniboia  south  to  Colorado  and  Kansas;  migrates 
through  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  and  Lower  California  to 
plateau  of  Mexico ;  occasional  west  of  Rocky  Mountains,  and  accidental 
in  Atlantic  states  in  migration. 

Nest,  —  Sunk  in  ground,  sometimes  under  a  bunch  of  weeds,  made  of 
g^rass  and  fine  roots.     JEggs :  4  or  5,  plain  pale  blue. 

The  striking  black  and  white  of  the  lark  bunting  probably  ac- 
counts for  its  shyness.  While  in  southern  Texas  we  could  almost 
drive  alongside  of  a  flock  of  dull-colored  dickclssels  sitting  on  the 
roadside  fence,  but  a  flock  of  the  northbound  whitewings  would  fly 
in  instant  alarm  on  our  approach.  They  fed  on  the  ground  among 
the  prairie  flowers,  but  it  was  hard  to  get  near  enough  to  observe 
their  habits,  for  at  the  least  unguarded  motion  or  footfall  they 
would  arise  simultaneously  and  dash  into  the  brush.  When  not 
disturbed  they  scattered  through  the  chaparral,  and,  as  a  man  aptly 
observed,  were  always  sitting  around  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do. 

A  flock  of  forty  or  flfty  in  April  showed  great  variety  of  plumage, 
for  many  of  the  males  were  only  in  process  of  donning  their  black 
summer  plumage.  The  young  males  showed  the  white  on  their 
wings  when  sitting  and  on  their  tails  in  flight,  but  the  dull  gray 
females  showed  the  white  wing  patch  only  when  flying. 

On  the  prairies,  where  there  were  neither  bushes  nor  fences  to 
perch  on,  the  buntings,  and  doves  also,  sat  on  the  oval  slabs  of  the 
tuni  cactus,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  whitewings  sidle  gingerly 
along  the  spiny  edges. 

The  buntings  sang  in  chorus,  and  sometimes  we  would  catch  a 
delightful  w^ave  of  song  from  them  as  we  drove  along.  On  their 
breeding  grounds  they  are  said  to  have  a  '  rich  and  varied  flight 
song.' 

Having  met  the  birds  on  their  way  north  in  Texas  one  year, 
the  following  year  we  were  overtaken  by  them  in  New  Mexico  on 
their  way  south.  During  the  last  of  July  the  flocks  were  mixed 
black  and  brown,  but  from  the  last  of  August  they  were  mainly 
brown.  In  the  Guadalupe  I^Iountains  bands  passed  our  camp  every 
day,  with  their  soft  hoo-ee,  a  peculiarly  sweet  note  given  with  a 
cheery,  rising  inflection. 
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FAMIL7  TANAQRIDiB:  TANAQERS. 

GENUS   PIBANOA. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  straight,  stout,  oouoidal ;  nostrils  exposed  ; 
riotal  bristles  well  developed;  ving  of  nine  primaries  lengthened  and 
pointed ;  tail  shorter  than  wings,  emarg^nate ;  tarsus  not  louger  than  mid- 
dle toe,  scaled. 

KBT  TO  ADULT  MAIiBS  IN  SPRINO. 

1.  Upper  mandible  with  a  tooth-like  projeotion  on  cutting 
edge. 

2.  Plumage  marked  with  bkck.  ^'  ^• 

3.  Plumage  scarlet  and  black erythromelas,  p.  880. 

3'.  Plumage  red,  black,  and  yellow     ....  ludovlciana,  p.  379. 

2'.  Plumage  not  marked  with  black  ;    red,  with    grayish  back  and 
brownish  ear  coverts Eepatica,  p.  381. 

1'.  Upper  mandible  without  tooth-like  projeotion. 

Fig.  468. 

2.  Under  parts  vermilion  or  poppy  red rubra,  p.  382. 

2'.  Under  parts  rose  pink cooperi,  p.  382. 

607.  Piranffa ludovioiana  ( WiU).   Louisiana  Tanaqeb :  We8t- 
B&N  Tanaoer. 

Upper  mandible  with  a  tooth-like  projection  on  cutting  edge.  Adult 
mcde  in  summer :  head  and  neck  bright  orange  or  red ;  rest  of  under 
parts  bright  yellow ;  upper  parts  black,  with  yellow  rump  and  wing 
patches.  Adult  female  tn  summer:  upper  parts  olive  green,  back  and 
scapulars  grayish ;  wing  bars  dull  yeUowish ;  under  parts  pale  grayish 
yellow,  becoming  sulphur  yellow  on  under  tail  coverts ;  anterior  part  of 
head  sometimes  tinged  witli  red.  Adult  male  in  winter :  like  summer 
female,  but  with  head  yellow  or  slightly  tinged  with  red,  more  or  less 
obscured  on  occiput  and  hind  neck  with  olive  green  or  dusky  tips  to 
feathers ;  feathers  of  back  usually  more  or  less  distinctly  edged  with  yel- 
lowish olive ;  tertials  broadly  tipped  with  white  or  pale  yellow ;  tail  feath- 
ers more  or  less  tipped  with  white.  Young  male  in  first  autumn  :  like  adult 
female,  but  clearer  yellow  below  and  rump  yellower.  Young  female  in 
first  autumn :  like  adult  female,  but  duller ;  upper  parts  more  brownish 
olive,  under  parts  washed  with  brownish  olive  ;  wing  bars  narrower,  and 
huffy.  Young  male^  first  plumage :  upper  parts  olive  green ;  wings  black- 
ish, with  yellow  wing  bars ;  tail  with  outer  webs  of  feathers  edged  with 
olive  g^en ;  throat  and  chest  grayish,  chest  tilled  with  yellow  and 
streaked  ;  chin  and  under  tail  coverts  vellow  ;  rest  of  under  parts  white. 
Male:  length  (skins)  6.20-6.95,  wing  3."7l-;^.83,  tail  2.64-2.98,  bill  .67-.62. 
Female :  length  (skins)  6.30-6.90,  wing  3.54-3.88,  tail  2.68-2.89,  biU  .53- 
.63. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  zone  in  mountains  from  British 
Columbia  to  Arizona,  and  from  northwestern  Nebraska  to  California ; 
straggles  eastward  in  migration  to  the  Atlantic  states ;  winters  south  to 
Gtiatemala. 


t\ 
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Nest.  —  Usually  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  fir,  pine,  or  oak,  15  to  30 
feet  from  the  g^und,  made  of  twigs,  sometimes  with  mosses  and  coarse 
grass,  lined  with  rootlets  and  horsehair.  Eggs:  3  or  4,  pale  blnish 
green,  lightly  spotted  with  browns  and  purples. 

Fowi,  —  Insects. 

The  western  tanager  breeds  abundantly  in  the  high  mountain 
» ^  forests,  being  common  at  10,000  feet  in  Colorado.  In  the  forests  of 
British  Columbia  on  their  fii-st  arrival  the  males  have  been  found 
singing  at  daybreak  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  sometimes 
800  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  they  are  common 
from  an  altitude  of  3000  feet  to  the  summit,  and  in  the  heavily  tim- 
bered parts,  though  a  flash  of  red  and  yellow  between  the  treetops 
is  often  the  most  you  get,  their  calls  and  songs  are  among  the  com- 
monest bird  notes  heard.* 

Their  song  has  the  rough -jointed,  swinging  rhythm  characteris- 
tic of  the  tanagers,  but  there  are  also  a  chattering  call  which  sug- 
gests the  scold  of  an  oriole,  rendered  as  pitic,  pitictic,  and  a  plaintive 
tu-weep',  which  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  birds  are  going 
about  with  their  young.  At  that  time  the  tanagers  descend  to  the 
lower  levels.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  scrub  oak  and  sagebrush  of 
the  Wasatch  foothills  in  cottonwood  hedges,  and  even  along  barbed 
wire  roadside  fences,  making  sallies  to  the  ground  for  insects.  On 
San  Francisco  Mountain  they  come  to  the  springs  for  water,  and  I 
have  seen  one  drinking  from  a  pan  in  a  ranch  dooryard. 

The  tanagers  must  eat  a  large  variety  of  insects,  for  they  are  not 
only  expert  fly-catchers  and  glean  from  the  treetops,  but  are  also 
especially  fond  of  caterpillars,  judging  by  the  numbers  we  have 
seen  probing  tent-caterpillars'  nests. 

608.  Firanga  erythromelas  VieilL    Scarlet  Tanager. 

Adidt  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Brilliant  scarlet ;  wings  and  tail 

deep  black ;  under  wing  coverts  white.  Adult 
female  in  spring  and  summer:  upper  parts  yel- 
lowish olive  green,  usually  grayer  on  back  and 
scapulars ;  under  parts  light  yellow,  washed  with 
olive  green  on  sides ;  under  tail  coverts  canary 
yellow.  Adult  male  in  fall  and  winter :  similar 
to  adult  female,  but  wings  and  tail  black.  Young 
Fig.  409.  male  in  ^first  autumn :  like  adult  female,  but  yel- 

low of  under  part«  clearer ;  wings  with  two  yellow- 
ish bands  ;  black  first  appearing  on  wing  covert«  and  scapulars.  Young 
male,  nestling  plumage  :  upper  parts  olive  green,  faintly  mottled  with  dusky ; 
wingB  and  tail  with  olive  green  edgings ;  wings  with  two  yellowish  bands : 
under  parts  white,  tinged  with  yellow  behind  ;  chest  and  sides  streaked. 
Male:  length  (skins)  6.25-0.75, "wing 3.G2-:J.i)l,  tail  2.5(J-2.S2,  bill  ..57-02. 
Female  :  length  (skins)  6.20-0.70,  wing  :5.45-8.72,  tail  2.52-2.77,  bill  .57- 
.02. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  zones  of  the 
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eastern  United  States  from  Canada  and  Manitoba  south  to  the  Tennessee 
Mountains,  and  from  the  Atlantic  west  to  the  Plains ;  casually  or  occa- 
sionally to  Colorado  and  Wyoming^ ;  winters  in  the  West  Indies,  eastern 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  south  to  northern  South  America ;  accidental 
in  Bermuda. 

Nest.  —  On  a  horizontal  branch,  10  to  30  feet  from  the  ground,  a  flat, 
loose  structure,  made  of  stems  and  plant  fibers,  lined  with  fibers  and  root- 
lets.    Eggs :  3  to  5,  essentially  like  those  of  the  summer  tanager. 

Food.  —  Insects  and  wild  berries. 

The  soDgs  of  the  tanagcrs  have  a  strong  resemblance,  but  their 
call-notes  are  very  different  That  of  the  scarlet  tanager  is  a  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  chip-ehurr,  and  so  unique  that  it  will  identify  him 
when  his  glowing  scarlet  body  and  black  wings  and  tail  are  hidden 
in  the  greenery. 

609.  Pirangra  hepatica  Swains,    Hbpatic  Tamaobb. 

Upper  mandible  with  tooth-like  projection  on  cutting  edge.  Adult  male 
in  spring  and  summer :  under  parts  scarlet,  brownish  on  sides ;  ear  cov- 
erts brownish^  with  white  shaft  streaks ;  crown  bright  red ;  rest  of  upper 
pai*ts  dull  red ;  back  and  scapulars  tinged  with  grayish  brown ;  lower  man- 
dible bluish  gray  in  life.  Adult  female  in  spring  and  summer:  upper  parts 
olive  greeUf  grayer  on  back ;  under  parts  olive  yellow,  darker  on  sides. 
Adult  male  in  fall  and  winter :  back  and  scapulars  more  brownish  gray  ; 
red  of  under  parts  duller,  some  of  the  feathers  with  paler  tips.  Adult  fe- 
male in  fall  and  winter:  like  summer  female,  but  brighter.  Young^  nest- 
ling plumage :  streaked,  on  grayish  olive  above,  pale  buffy  below ;  wings 
with  bnffy  bars,  Male :  length  (skins)  6.90-7.80,  wing  3.»6-4.13,  tail  3.12- 
3.:n,  bUl  .mj-.73.  Female :  length  (skins)  6.90-7.74,  wing  3.85-3.09,  taU 
2.94-0.: J4,  bill  .(57-71. 

Remarks.  —  The  hepatic  tanager  may  be  distingfuished  from  the  Cooper 
by  its  dull  grayish  red  back  and  the  scarlet  tone  of  its  under  parts,  com- 
pared with  the  nearly  uniform  coloration  and  rose  pink  tones  of  the  Cooper, 
its  gray  cheeks  are  a  good  field  character.  The  males  are  three  years  in 
acquiring  the  brilliant  adult  plumage,  and  breed  in  a  mixture  of  the  red 
and  3'ellow  of  their  parents. 

Distribution.  —  From  southwestern  Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  south  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  On  low  oak  branches,  a  slight  structure  made  of  coarse  rootlets 
and  dried  plant  stems,  lined  with  finer  materials.  Eggs :  3  or  4,  very  pale 
bluish  green,  lightly  spotted  chiefly  around  larger  end  with  browns  and 
purples. 

In  the  wooded  bottom  of  the  Pecos  River  canyon,  near  where  the 
river  flows  into  the  Uio  Grande,  we  found  the  hepatic  tanager  in 
May,  evidently  at  home  and  established  for  the  summer.  Its  song, 
strikingly  like  that  of  the  scarlet  tanager,  rang  out  so  loud  that 
across  the  river  it  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand.  The  call  was  a  single 
note. 

In  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  New  Mexico,  we  found  the  beauti- 
ful bird  quite  common  in  the  oaks  and  pines  on  the  edge  of  the 
Transition  zone,  at  about  6700  feet,  especially  on  the  rocky  wooded 
hillsides. 
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610.  Firanga  rubra  (Linn,).   Suhmbb  Takaobr. 

Adult  male  (samiuer  and  winter).  —  Upper  pai*t8  doll  dark  red ;  wings 

and  tail  brownish  red ;  under  parts  vemdlion  or 

poppy  red.  Adult  female  (summer  and  winter) : 

upper  parts  plain  yellowish  olive  ;  under  parts 

duU  yellow.     Immature  male :  red  mixed  with 

patches  of  yellowish  green.    Young  male  injirst 

autumn:  like  adult  female,  but  colors  richer, 

upper  parts  more  ochraceous ;  crown,  upper  tail 

coverts,  tail,  and  edges  of  yr'xng  qniUs  tinged 

Fig.  470.  ^^  ^^11  orange.    Male :  length  (skins)  6.40- 

7:20,  wing  3.64-3.92,  tail  2.80-2.94,  bill  .t56-.76.    Female :  length  (skins) 

6.50-7.20,  wing  3.50-3.77,  tail  2.62-2.91,  bill  .69-.72. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  in  tJie  eastern 
central  United  States,  west  to  western  Texas ;  migrates  to  Cuba  and  through 
eastern  Mexico  south  to  Pern. 

Nest.  —  In  trees,  6  to  60  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  weeds,  grasses, 
leaves,  and  catkins.   Eggs  :  3  or  4,  green,  spotted  with  browns  and  purples. 

610a.  F.  r.  oooperi  Ridgw,    Cooper  Tamaoer. 

Similar  to  rubra,  but  larger,  with  relatively  longer  bill,  wing,  and  tail, 
and  under  parts  rose  pink. 

Remarks.  —  The  Cooper  tanager  differs  from  the  hepatic  by  the  absence 
of  gray  on  the  back  and  by  the  rose  pink  tone  of  its  under  parts.  Male: 
length  (skins)  6.60-7.50,  wing  3.66-4.18,  tail  2.98-3.38,  bill  .72-78.  Fe- 
mde ;  length  (skins)  7.00-7.85,  wing  3.80-4.02,  tail  2.95-3.26,  biU  .7^.80. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  southwestern  Texas  to  the  Colorado  Valley, 
California,  and  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  northwestern  Mexico; 
south  in  winter  to  western  Mexico  ;  casually  to  Colorado. 

The  Cooper  tanager  seems  to  be  especially  fond  of  the  cottonwoods 
of  the  lower  levels,  and  migrates  early  in  the  fall. 

FAMILY  HIRUNDINIDiB :   SWALLOWS. 

KUY  TO   GEMEBA. 

1.  Tail  forked  for  more  than  length  of  tarsus. 

2.  Tail  forked  for  about  half  its  length. 

mrando,  p.  384. 

2'.  Tail  forked  for  less  than  half  its  lenGi;h.  n..  ». 

Progne,  p.  ;383. 
1'.  Tail  forked  for  less  than  length  of  tarsus. 

2.  Under  parts  entirely  pure  white Tachycineta,  p.  385. 

2'.  Under  parts  not  entirely  pure  white. 
3.  Tarsus  with  tuft  of  feathers  above  hind  toe    .     .  Riparia,  p.  386. 
3'.  Tarsus  without  tuft  of  feathers. 

4.  Wing    with  outer  quill  .  

hooked  in  male,  rough-     '<=«^'=^r^.^N^    NxN^       *'     '  >x 
ened  in  female.  * 

Stelgldopteryx,  p.  387.  Fiff-  472, 

4'.  Wing  with  outer  quill  normal ;  forehead  white,  huffy,  or  brown. 

Petrochelidon,  p.  388. 
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GENUS  PBOGNB. 

GenereU  Charactern.  —  Bill  long,  stoat,  and  conyez ;  feet  large,  with 
Btrong,  oaryed  claws ;  tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw ;  tiS  forked 
for  less  than  half  its  length. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Females  with  under  tail  coyerts  streaked Bubifl,  p.  383. 

1'.  Females  with  under  tail  coverts  not  streaked  .    .    .  hesperia,  p.  383. 

611.  Progne  subis  (Linn.),    Pubple  >Urtin. 

Adult  male.  —  Whole  body  glossy  blue  black;  wiugs  and  tail  black; 
feathers  of  yentral  region  entirely  sooty  grayish  beneath  the  surface. 
Adult  female  and  immature  males  with  forehead  g^yish  and  upper  parts 
sooty  glossed  with  blue  black,  interrupted  by  grayish  collar ;  lower  parts 
grayish  in  front,  whole  under  parts  streaked,  the  feathers,  especially  on 
chest,  with  distinctly  sooty  grayish  centers.  Length  :  7.25-8.50,  wing  5.66- 
6.20,  tail  3.00-3.40  (forked  for  .7()-.90). 

Distribution,  —  Temperate  North  America  from  Ontario  and  Hudson 
Bay  south  to  the  soutnem  end  of  Mexican  tableland ;  wintering  in  South 
America. 

Nest.  —  In  holes  of  trees  or  about  buildings  and  in  bird  boxes.  Eggs : 
8  to  6,  plain  white. 

Food,  —  Insects. 

The  peculiar  vibrant  and  at  the  same  time  mouthed  quality  of  the 
martin's  song  tells  of  his  presence,  even  when  his  big  steel  blue  body 
is  not  seen  floating  around  overhead.  His  song,  though  unpreten- 
tious, is  a  talkative  twitter  very  pleasant  and  companionable. 

But,  although  we  usually  associate  him  with  bird  boxes  and  towns, 
large  numbers,  especially  of  the  w^estern  subspecies,  still  nest  in 
hollow  trees  in  the  mountain  forests. 

611a.  P.  8.  hesperia  Brewst.    Western  Martin. 

Adult  male.  —  Indistinguishable  from  male  of  subis.  Adult  female  : 
similar  to  female  subis,  but  light  gray  of  forehead  extending  back  into 
crown ;  feathers  of  back  and  rump  conspicuously  edged  with  grayish  or 
pale  brown;  bend  of  wing  and  under  coverts  mottled  profusely  with 
whitish ;  anterior  under  parts  and  nuchal  collar  gfrayish  white ;  and  whole 
tract  from  abdomen  to  under  tail  coverts  almost  immaculate  white. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Pacific  coast  region  from  Oregon  south  through 
California  and  Arizona  to  southern  Lower  California ;  migrates  to  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  examination  of  birds  from  British  Columbia  may  show  that 
they  should  be  referred  to  this  form. 

GENUS   FETROCHELIDON. 

General  Characters.  — •  Tail  short,  nearly  even ;  nostrils  without  nasal 
scale,  opening  directly  upward ;  tarsus  with  tuft  of  feathers  above  hind 
toe. 

KEY   TO  SPECIES. 

1.  Forehead  white  or  pale  Isabella lunifrons,  p.  384. 

1'.  Forehead  rich  chestnut ;  rarely  fawn  color     .    melanogaatra,  p.  384. 
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612.  Fetroohelidon  lunifrons  {Say.).    Cliff  Swallow. 

Adults. —  Forehead  white ^  huffy ^  or  brown;  crown,  back,  and  patch  on 
chest  glossy  blue  black ;  throat  and  collar  chestnut,  sides 
and  flanks  brown ;  rest  of  nnder  parts  white.  Young  :  sim- 
ilar, but  colors  duller  and  pattern  less  sharply  defined ; 
throat  usually,  and  other  parts  of  head  sometimes,  spotted 
with  white ;  tertials  and  tail  coverts  edged  with  brown, 
chestnut  of  head  partly  or  wholly  wanting ;  upper  parts 
Fie  473  *^"^^   blackish.     Length :   5-6,   wing  4.05-4.55,  tail  2.1K)- 

2.20. 

Distribution.  —  North  America,  from  the  limit  of  trees  south  to  the 
8out]i western  United  States ;  migrates  to  Central  and  South  America. 
Not  recorded  from  Florida  or  the  West  Indies. 

Nest.  —  A  gourd  or  retort  shaped  structure  made  of  pellets  of  mud. 
mixed  with  a  few  straws,  lined  with  feathers ;  attached  to  cliffs  or  bnild- 
iugs.     Eggs :  8  to  5,  white,  speckled  or  spotted  with  brown  and  lilac. 
Food.  —  Ants  and  other  insects. 

In  regions  where  there  are  no  houses,  the  retort-shaped  nests  of 
the  cliff  swallows  are  usuallv  found  in  colonies  massed  on  the  side 
of  a  cliff,  under  the  roof  of  a  cave,  or  plastered  to  the  branches  of 
a  giant  tree  ;  but  in  the  settled  part  of  the  country  the  birds  seem 
to  prefer  eaves  of  barns  and  houses,  and  their  nests  have  been 
found  in  deserted  buildings  plastered  to  ceilings  and  walls. 

There  is  such  a  common  prejudice  against  these  swallows  that 
boys  are  often  encouraged  to  shoot  them  with  sling-shots  in  the 
cities,  and  ranchmen  drive  them  away  from  their  barns,  fearing 
that  tlie  parasites  which  infest  them  will  spread  to  the  stock.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  bird  parasites  will  not  live  on  mammals,  and 
the  swallows  do  great  good  by  eating  annoying  insects. 

612.2.    Petrochelidon    melanogastra    (Swains.).      Mexican 
Cliff  Swallow. 

Like  lunifrons.  but  '*  smaller,  with  forehead  chestnut,  like  throat  and 
sides  of  head  (rarely  fawn  colored),  and  rump  deep  cinnamon.''  (Ridg- 
way.)     Length  :  4.50-5.00,  wing  3.05-4.80,  tail  2.00-2.20. 

Distribution.  —  Mexico,  south  to  Guatemala,  north  to  southern  Arizona. 

The  Mexican  cliff  swallow  has  recently  been  added  to  the  list  of 
United  States  biitls  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns.  who  found  it  breeding  in 
southern  Arizona. 

GENUS  HIRUNDO. 

613.  Hirundo  erythrogastra  Bodd.    Barn  Swallow.^ 

Tail  forked  for  about  half  its  length,  outside  feather  tapered  to  point; 

^  Ifirnndo  ertfihrogostm  pnlmrri  Grinnell. 

Like  rn/thro(fostrn,  but  color  of  under  parts  deeper,  and  frontal  chestnat  brnid  broader 
and  darker  ;  wSn(;  and  tail  KOtnewhat  longer  and  bill  smaller. 

Distribution.  —  Weatern  North  America,  summering  from  southern  Galifomla  to  Kot- 
7.ebue  Sound,  Alaska  ;  west  to  Unalnska  and  east  to  and  including  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
{The  Condor,  iv.  71.) 


r 


tiUBni  shorter  than  middle  toe 
jf^^  und  daw;  upper  part 
-^^S  feathered.  AdtuU :  under 
Flj.«*.  porjjtawnyftroirn.darkest 
on  tl>n»t ;  f  orebead  dark 
broWQ,  rest  of  upper  parts  ^loaay 
■t«el  blue  1  win^  and  tail  tinged 
with  purple  aud  ^en ;  tail  f eath 
ers  —except  middle  pair— marked 
yoang 

^rnol 

tliroat  and  cheat  light  ruatv- 
Length;  5.ir^l.Vt,  wing  4.00-1.90, 
t^l  3.70-1. 10,  forked  in  adult  male 
for  about  1.K5-2.10. 

DiUribalion.  —  Breeda  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  south  to  Bouthem  end 
of   Meiiean    tableland  i    mifrral™  ^f'"^-    B™  8«llo*- 

through  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  to  Central  and  South  America. 

Sttl.  —  A  bowl-ahaped  wall-pooket,  made  of  pellets  of  mud  mixed  with 
«tr»«i  and  lined  with  feathera,  attached  to  side  or  n>of  of  a  oave  or  to 
timbers  in  barns  or  other  baildings.  Eggi .-  3  to  5,  white,  speckled  with 
brown  and  lavender. 

Fvod.  —  Inaeata,  largfel  j  Bies. 

Tlic  long  forked  tail  of  tlie  bom  swallow  gives  it  a  peculiarly 
easy,  graceful  flight,  and  oue  of  its  favorite  feats  Is  to  catch  ttie 
insiKits  tbat  accompany  a  horse  and  carriage  along  the  road,  easily 
circling  around  and  around  them  as  the  horse  carries  the  wagon 
along  at  full  swing. 

While  the  other  swallows  hunt  more  habitually  in  the  sky.  the 
barn  swallow  is  usually  seen  beating  low  over  a  meadow.  When 
resting  on  a  telegraph  wire  it  sings  a  bright,  squeaky  little  warble. 
Its  call-note  is  given  as  a  soft  m'li.  will,  and  its  alarm-note  as  a 
harsh  (Wr,  I'r'r'r. 

Though  generally  associated  with  bams  and  meadows,  it  is  often 
found  in  towns,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  one  of 
>t  birds  seen  in  the  mountain  canyons. 

OBNUB    TACHYCINETA. 
.  —  Tail  forked  for  less  than  length  of  tarsus ;  tarsus 


614.  Taohyoineta bicolor  (Vieitl.).    Wbite-bblued  Swallow: 
Trbb  Swallow. 
Adult  male.  —  Uiulrr  parti  pure  while  ;  upper  parts  burnished  eleel  blur; 
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lores  deep  black;   wings  and  tail  blackish,  slightly  tinged  with  green. 

Adult  female ;  upper  parts  nsually  duller  than  in  male, 
but  sexes  often  indistinguishable.  Young :  above  entirely 
dull  brownish  slate.  Length :  5.00-6.25,  wing  about  4.50- 
4.80,  tail  2.30-2.50. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  the  limit  of  trees  south  to 
New  Jersey,  the  Ohio  Valley,  Kansas,  and  California; 

Fig.  476.  White-    '^inters  from  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  south 

bellied  Swallow,     to  the  West  Indes  and  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  In  holes,  usually  of  trees,  lined  with  g^rasses, 

leaves,  and  feathers.     JSggs :  usually  4  or  5,  pure  white. 

The  white-bellied  swallow,  with  it«  shining  white  breast  and 
metallic  bluish  green  back,  may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  water 
or  sailing  about  in  the  sky  in  almost  aoy  suitable  place  in  North 
America.  In  southern  California  it  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the 
lowland  willow  regions,  especially  about  ponds  and  marshes,  while 
in  Colorado  it  breeds  up  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet. 

616.  Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida  (Meams).    Nobtbern 

VlOLET-ORBBN  SWALLOW. 

Adult  male.  —  Top  of  head  parrot  green ;  nape  with  a  narrow  purple 
collar ;  back  bottle  green,  glossed  wiui  violet  in  some  lights ;  rump  and 
upper  tail  coverts  violet,  shaded  with  purple ;  wing  and  tail  quills  black, 
glossed  with  indigo ;  wing  coverts  violet,  edged  with  green ;  rump  with 
white  patches  on  sides  almost  confluent  in  life  ;  under  parts  white.  Adult 
female :  similar,  but  smaller  and  duller.  Young :  like  those  of  bicolor, 
but  feathers  of  under  parts  grayish  beneath  the  surface,  and  bill  smaller. 
Length:   5.30,  wing  4.65,  tail  1.97,  bill  .26. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  western  United  States  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  north  to  Alaska;  migrates  to  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica. 

Nest,  —  In  cliffs  or  hollow  trees,  lined  with  feathers.    Eggs  :  4  or  5,  white. 

Let  a  violet  green  swallow  once  come  fleeing  down  a  canyon  past 
you,  so  that  you  see  its  remarkable  violet  back  as  it  flashes  by,  and 
you  will  always  have  a  vivid  interest  in  the  handsome  bird. 

It  is  especially  fond  of  the  oaks  and  pines  of  the  mountains,  but 
nests  not  only  in  hollow  trees  and  woodpecker  holes  but  often  in  the 
walls  of  canyons.  Dr.  Meams  has  found  it  breeding  in  limestone 
cliffs  about  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  is 
not  exclusively  a  bird  of  the  wilds,  however,  but  sometimes  comes 
about  ranches. 

GSNUS   RIPABIA. 

616.  Riparia  riparia  (Ltnn.).    Bank  Swallow. 

Tarsus  with  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  on  back  near  toes ;  bill 
small,  nostrils  opening-  laterally;  tail  much  shorter  than 
wings,  emarginate.  Upper  parts  sooty,  darkest  on  head  and 
wings ;  under  parts  white,  with  sooty  band  across  chest  and 
sides,  and  sometimes  sooty  spot  on  breast.  Young :  similar, 
but  feathers  of  wings  and  rump  with  buffy  or  whitish  edg- 
Fig.  477.       ings.     Length :  4.75-6.50,  wing  3.70-4.25,  tail  2.10-2.25. 
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Distribution,  —  Northern  hemisphere ;  in  America  breeding  from  the 
limit  of  trees  south  to  the  central  United  States ;  wintering  from  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States  south  to  the  West  Indies,  Central, 
and  northern  South  America. 

Nest.  —  In  horizontal  holes  or  buiTows,  excavated  in  sand  banks,  cats, 
and  banks  of  streams.     JCggs  :  8  to  H,  white. 

Food.  —  Insects. 

The  colonies  of  chattering  little  bank  swallows  with  dull  colored 
backs  and  dark  chest  bands  seem  to  require  little  more  than  a  sand 
bank  and  a  telegraph  wire  for  complete  happiness,  and  given  these, 
blow  the  wind  east  or  blow  the  wind  west,  they  gossip  merrily  on. 

QENUS  STlHiaiDOPTERYX. 

617.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis  (^im/.)-  Rough-winqed  Swaii- 

LOW. 
Bill  small ;  tail  short  and  slightly  emarginate ;  tarsus  slightly  feath- 
ered  above ;  lateral  claws  curved  ^  ^ 
and    not    reaching     /'^^^"^'^^n!^   ""^^X^      **    ^  -N 
beyond  the  base  of    ' 

the    middle   claw  ;  ^Ig-  4T8. 

outer  web  of  outer  primaries  saw-toothed  in  male,  roughened 

in  female.    Adults :  upper  parts  dull  grayish  brown,  darker 

on  wings  and  tail,  tertials  usually  margined  with  gprayish ; 

'^'  under  parts  soiled  gray,  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  white. 

'Young :  like  adults,  but  plumage  more  or  less  washed  with  brown;  wings 

with  broad  cinnamon  tips  and  margins     Length:  5.00-5.75,  wing  4.00- 

4.70,  tail  2.05-2.35. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Sonoran  and  Transition  zones  of  British  Colum- 
bia,  Ontario,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico  ;  migrates  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  In  holes,  usually  in  banks,  but  often  in  abutments  of  bridges, 
Eggs :  3  to  H,  white. 

Food.  —  Flies  and  other  insects. 

The  dingy  rough  wings  are  less  sociable  than  the  bank  swallows 
during  the  nesting  season,  but  afterwards  assemble  in  large  flocks 
and  are  in  less  of  a  hurry  to  start  for  the  south. 

In  Nevada,  during  a  shower,  Mr.  Oberholser  once  found  a  flock 
congregated  about  a  small  cliff  in  a  cave. 

FAMIL7  AMFELIDiE:  WAXWINGS  AND  FHAINO- 


KEY  TO  GENERA. 

1.  Wings  pointed Ampelia,  p.  387. 

1'.  Wings  rounded Fhainopepla,  p.  390. 

GENUS   AMPBUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Head  crestad ;  biU  short,  broad,  flat,  rather 
obtuse,  plainly  notched  near  tip  of  each  mandible  ;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
much  longer  than  tail :  primaries  apparently  only  nine,  the  first  being 
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minute  ;  inner  qnills  generally,  and  tail  feathers  sometimes,  tipped  with 
red  homy  appendages  like  sealing  wax ;  tail  short ;  feet  rather  weak ; 
tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 

KEY   TO   ADULTS. 

1.  Forehead  and  cheeks  dark  brown  in  contrast  to  crest. 

garruluB,  p.  388. 
r.  Forehead  and  cheeks  fawn  color  like  crest     .     .    .  oedrorum,  p.  888. 

618.  Ampelis  garrulus  Xinn.    Bohemian  Waxwino. 

Adults.  —  Wliole  body,  including  high  crest,  soft  fawn  color,  fading  to 
grayish  on  rump  and  flanks,  and  washed  with  yellowish  on  middle  of 
belly ;  forehead,  cheeks,  and  under  tail  coverts  deep  brown ;  chin,  lores, 
and  eye  streak  extending  back  under  crest,  velvety  black ;  wings  and  tail 
blackish,  wing  coverts  extensively  tipped  with  whitish  or  yellow,  the  ter- 
tials  sometimes  with  red  wax-like  appendages  ;  tail  with  a  terminal  band 
of  yellow.  Young :  duller ;  under  parts  streaked.  Length :  7.40-8.75, 
wing  4.40-4.60,  tail  2.7.>-2.90. 

Distribution.  —  Northern  parts  of  northern  hemisphere ;  breeds  in  north- 
em  North  America  to  Fort  Churchill,  Hudson  Bay ;  migrates  into  the 
United  States  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  California. 

Nest.  —  In  trees,  6  to  20  feet  from  the  ground,  bulky,  made  of  twigs, 
rootlets,  leaves,  grass  stems,  and  sometimes  lichens  and  mosses ;  lined  with 
rootlets,  grasses,  and  feathers.  Eggs ;  3  to  5,  bluish  white  to  purplish 
gray,  spotted  with  lilac  and  dark  brown,  most  thickly  about  the  larger 
end. 

Food.  —  Insects,  fruits,  and  berries,  including  juniper  and  mountain  ash 
berries. 

The  Bohemian  wax^ing,  though  an  irregular  wanderer  from  the 
north,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  in  winter, 
going  as  high  as  8000  feet.  It  comes  in  November  and  leaves  in 
February  or  March. 

610.  Ampelis  cedrorum  (VieilL).    Cedar  Waxwivg. 

Adults.  —  Streak  through  eye  velvety  black ;  crest,  head,  and  under 
parts  fawn  color,  fading  to  olive  yellow  on  flanks  ,*  upper  parts  olive  gray 
becoming  blackish  on  wing  quills  and  tail ;  tail  tipped  with  yellow  and 
both  wing  and  tail  sometimes  tipped  with  red  wax-like  appendages.  Young : 
similar,  but  duller,  and  under  parts  strongly,  upper  parts  lightly,  streaked. 
Length :  0.50-7.50,  wing  3.60-3.90,  tail  2.30-2.60. 

Remarks.  —  The  Cedar  waxwing  differs  from  the  Bohemian  in  being 
smaller,  and  in  lacking  the  dark  brown  of  forehead,  cheeks,  and  under  tail 
coverts,  and  the  yellow  and  white  wing  markings. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  mainly  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  ax)nes  of 
North  America,  from  Saskatchewan  south  to  Virginia,  western  North 
Carolina,  and  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ;  winters  from 
the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies  and  Oosta  Rica. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes  or  low  trees,  a  deep,  bulky  structure,  made  of  twigs, 
weed  stems,  grasses,  and  vegetable  fibers,  lined  with  leaves  and  fine 
rootlete.  Eggs .  usually  4,  bluish  or  purplish  gray,  spotted  with  brown  or 
black« 

Food.  —  Insects,  including  elm-leaf  beetles  and  bark  or  scale  lice,  with 
seeds  or  berries  of  trees,  such  as  pepper,  juniper,  mulberry,  and  mistletoe. 


WAXWINGS  AND  PHAINOPEPLAS 


Pi«.  480.  ■  Cedmr  WuwisE. 

~  Like  the  Bohcmiiiii  wiix»ing  the  ctHlar- birds  arc  wand  ere  I's,  travel- 
ing over  Hie  country  in  flocks  except  during  their  late  breeding  sea- 
son. Sometimes  tliey  appear  in  small  bands  of  lesd  tlinn  a  score,  at 
others  in  such  large  companies  tliat  when  they  alight  In  a  pepper- 
tree  and  fall  to  eating  the  berries  their  plump,  moving  forms  seen 
ilirongh  the  foliage  malte  the  trees  seem  alive  with  their  numbers. 

Though  they  all  talk  at  once,  as  tbcy  usually  do.  their  sibilant 
notes  are  so  soft  and  subdued  that  a  passer-by  would  scarcely  heed 
their  presence. 

Howevei'  much  romance  there  may  be  in  the  famous  stories  recit- 
ing llie  politeness  and  affection  of  these  gentle  birds,  they  merit  all 
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tbe  study  that  can  be  giveD  them,  aad  if  natchcd  through  a  nestlDg 

season  win  tlicir  own  place  in  tlie  affections  of  tbe  bird-lover. 

QBNUS  FHAINOFBFLA. 
620-  Phailiopepla  mtSDB  (Smains.).  PhaimOpepu. 
Head  with  long  thin  occipital  crmt ;  wing  roandsd.  of  tea  feathen.  bnt 
first  onlr  about  half  u  long 
as  second  ;  tail  long  and  fan- 
shaped  ;  hind  toe  very  short. 
Adult  male:  g\omj  bias 
black  except  for  white 
patch  on  inner  webs  of  pri- 
maries.  In  tBiTtter :  many  of 
the  feathers  bordered  with 
white.  Aduit  female  and 
Hoang ;  plain  browniib  gray, 
lighter  below  ;  white  on  pri- 
maries restricted,  hut  wing 
eoTcrts,  secondnrieg,  and 
lower  tail  corerta  with  whit- 
ish edgings.  Length:  7.00- 
7.75,  wing  3.B0-3^,'  tail 
3.80-4.  W. 

Remarks.  —  In  the  Geld  tba 
Phainapepis  niay  be  moog- 
niied  St  a  distance  by  his 
black  body  and  white  wing 

lUilribution,  —  Breeds    in 
arid     Lower    Sonoran   une 
from  southweateru  Texas  t« 
~     JO,  the  Paciiie.  and  from  aonth- 

*■  "  em  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 

fornia Bonth  to  Cape  St.  I.ncaa  and  the  Valley  of  Meiieo. 

.y^sf.  —  Saucer  shaped,  compactly  made  of  plant  fibers,  sterna,  and 
bloeaoms.  small  twigs  and  plant  down ;  placed  in  elders,  peppets,  oaks. 
and  blue  frums,  and  often  in  parasitic  plants.  Eggs .-  2  or  3.  grayish  or 
greenish  white,  thickly  spolted  with  brown,  blackish,  or  faint  lilac 

Food.  —  Insects  and  berries  sneh  as  tliosB  of  the  pepper,  choke  cherry, 
elder,  sumac,  the  mistletoe  and  other  parasitic  plants. 

The  phsinopeplii  is  n  bird  of  the  southwest  desert  country,  and  in 
Arizona  Mr.  Scott  has  found  flocks  of  fifty  or  more  gathered  in 
JuDlper  coven-d  canyons  when  the  berries  were  ripe ;  but  when  a 
single  individual  strays  up  to  Che  foothills  of  the  iiiierra  it  is  a  de- 
lightful surprise  to  meet  him.  In  southern  California  the  phaino- 
pepla  seems  ss  much  at  home  on  the  telegraph  wiresof  Pasadena  and 
in  the  parks  of  Riverside  as  in  the  canyons,  and  wherever  found  is 
the  saniv  dashing,  distinguished  beauty. 

When  flying  at  an  intruder  be  lowers  his  crest  threateningly,  but 
ordinarily  it  stands  as  a  high  plunie  nddinirdistinclion  to  his  refined, 
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dignified  presence.  Though  so  reserved  in  bearing  he  is  full  of 
vivacity  and  song,  and  will  sometimes  dart  up  in  the  air  and  come 
down  singing. 

His  sallies  often  appear  to  be  made  for  insects,  being  in  regular 
kingbird  manner,  and  at  times  in  southern  California  when  the 
brush  is  full  of  millers,  the  birds  seem  to  be  catching  them.  But 
berries  are  their  ordinary  food,  the  mistletoe,  pepper,  and  juniper 
being  prime  favorites. 

In  the  breeding  season  in  leaving  the  trees  to  go  back .  to  their 
nesting  grounds,  they  often  rise  obliquely  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet  and  then  fly  on  evenly  straight  to  their  destination,  though 
sometimes  while  flying  level  and  high  they  change  their  course  by 
odd,  sudden  jerks.  When  near  the  nest  the  male  often  closes  his 
wings  and  shoots  obliquely  down  with  tilting  tail. 

About  the  nest  the  birds  have  a  variety  of  notes.  The  commonest, 
which  resembles  the  call  of  a  young  robin,  is  given  by  both  male 
and  female,  with  a  flash  of  the  tail.  The  male  has  also  a  scold,  a 
raeadowlark-like  note,  and  a  harsh  alarm-call  drawn  out  like  ca-rack 
or  corrac-ack.  His  ordinary  song,  though  w^ith  weak,  squeaky 
notes,  has  phrases  of  rich  quality  suggesting  the  o-ka-lee  of  the  red- 
wing ;  and  taken  as  a  whole,  jumbled  notes,  flutelike  tones,  musical 
outbursts,  and  all,  the  song  is  most  pleasing  because  of  its  vivacity 
and  brightness. 

The  nests  of  the  few  individuals  I  have  watched  were  built  mainly 
by  the  males,  the  females  of  a  brush  patch  going  off  by  themselves 
while  their  lords  worked  at  home. 


QENUS  IiANIUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  large  and  powerful,  notched,  toothed,  and 
hooked  ,*  wing  with  ten  primaries ;  wing"  and  tail  rounded  ;  feet  large  and 
strong ;  tarsus  distinctly  scaled. 

KEY  TO  ADULTS. 


Pig.  482. 

1.  Lores  and  nasal  tufts  never  wholly  black  ....    borealifl,  p.  892. 
r.  Lores  and  nasal  tufts  always  wholly  black. 

2.  Under  parts  pure  white ezcubitorldea,  p.  392. 

2  .  Under  parts  dull  white,  grayish,  or  brownish,  often  finely  barred  with 
grayish. 

3.  Upper  parts  tinged  with  brownish gambell,  p.  39o. 

3'.  Upper  parts  dark  slate  gray anthonyi,  p.  :-}03. 
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621.  Lanius  borealis  Vieill.    Northern  Shrike. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Wide  streak  on  side  of  head,  and  wings  and  tail 
black,  wings  and  tail  extensively  marked  with  white ;  under  parts  white^ 
barred  or  undulated  with  grayish ;  tipper  parts  pale  ash  gray  becoming 
whitish  on  forehead,  superciliary,  and  rump;  lores  hlack  and  grayish, 
a  whitish  spot  on  lower  eyelid.  Adults  in  unnter :  similar,  but  basal  half 
of  lower  mandible  light  brownish  horn  color,  grayish  in  life,  and  lores 


Fig.  483. 

chiefly  light  grayish  or  whitish.  Young :  largely  washed  with  brownish. 
Length :  9.25-10.75,  wing  4.^5-4.60,  tail  4.50-4.70,  bill  from  nostril  .50- 
.55. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  Labrador,  Hudson  Bay,  and  Cook  Inlet, 
Alaska,  northward ;  migrates  south  in  winter  as  far  as  Virginia,  Kansas, 
Arizona,  and  northern  California. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes  or  thorny  trees,  a  rude,  bulky  structure  of  twigs, 
grasses,  and  stems,  lined  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  feathers.  Eggs  .*  4  to 
6,  pAle  bluish  gfreen,  spotted  with  brown  and  purple. 

Food.  —  In  winter,  mice,  English  sparrows,  grasshoppers,  and  other 
birds  and  insects. 

The  Dorthern  shrikes  reach  Colorado  in  October,  Prof.  Cooke 
says,  first  appearing  on  the  mountains  above  timberline.  Some  of 
them  winter  as  high  as  9500  feet  in  the  mountain  parks,  but  most 
of  them  work  their  way  down  to  the  plains,  where  they  find  abun- 
dant food  in  the  shape  of  horned  larks.  In  other  regions  they  are 
often  tempted  to  visit  cities  by  the  unfailing  supply  of  English 
sparrows,  for  in  habits  they  are  miniature  birds  of  prey. 

622a.  Lanius  ludovicianus  exoubitorides  (Swains.).  Whitk- 

RCMPKD   JSHRIKE. 

Adults.  —  Bill,  lores,  and  nasal  tufls  wholly  black ;  upper  parts  light  slate 

gray  ;  upper  tail  coverts  whitish  ; 
under  parts  pure  white,  very  lightly, 
if  at  all.  marked.  Young  :  like  adults, 
but  base  of  lower  mandible  light- 
Fig.  484.  colored,  general  colors  less  strongly 
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contrasted,  washed  with  hrown  and  narrowly  barred,  the  wine:  coverts 
tipped  with  huffy.  Length :  8-10,  wing  8.75-4.10,  tail  :}.75-4.30,  bill  from 
nostril  .42-.50,  depth  of  bill  at  base  .:>0-.35. 

Distribution.  —  creeds  from  British  Columbia  and  Hudson  Bay  south  to 
Lower  California  and  over  the  northern  tablelands  of  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  thorn-trees,  hedges,  briers,  and  cactus ;  bulky,  made  of  sticks 
and  stems,  leaves,  wool,  and  feathers;  lined  witli  stems  of  graaa  and 
weeds,  and  sometimes  hairs.  Eggs:  4  to  6,  grayish  to  yellowish  white, 
spotted  with  brown  and  lilac. 

Food.  —  Mice,  birds,  and  insects  —  chiefly  grasshoppers. 

A  shrike  may  be  recognized  as  far  as  seen  by  his  level  flight,  the 
beating  of  his  short  Utile  wings,  and  the  way  he  holds  up  his  big 
head  ;  and  when  he  alights  his  clear  grays  and  sharply  contrasting 
blacks  and  whites  mark  him  afar.  He  is  partial  to  Sare^atus  flats, 
hedges,  thorny  bushes,  and  barbed  wire  fences,  even  when  not  using 
the  barbs  as  letter  files  for  his  superfluous  catch  of  grasslioppers.  In 
spite  of  all  accusations  the  shrike  probably  impales  his  victims  less 
because  of  original  sin  than  because  of  original  scarcity  of  supplies, 
and  only  a  short  time  ago  he  was  seen  by  a  California  observer  re- 
turning to  his  catch  and  eating  it  with  marked  relish.  {The  Condor, 
iv.  49.)  Nor  is  he  such  a  villain  as  to  be  wanting  in  sound  domestic 
virtues,  and  harsh  and  strident  as  his  voice  may  be  in  the  main,  it 
has  interesting  if  not  musical  moments. 

622b.  If.  I.  gambeli  Bidgw.    Caufobnia  Shrikr. 

Upper  paris  slate  gray,  tinged  with  brownisli ;  upper  tail  coverts  some- 
times abruptly  whitish  as  in  excubitorides  ;  under  parts  dull  white  or  gray- 
ishn  darker  on  sides,  breast  usually  distinctly  vemiicnlated  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  pale  brown.  Length :  8-10.  wing  13.70-4.00,  tail  0.75-4.50,  bill 
from  nostril  .43- .48,  depth  at  base  .30-.35. 

Eemarks.  —  The  California  shrike  may  be  distinguished  from  the  white- 
rumped  by  the  darker  coloration  of  the  under  parts.  In  excubitorides  they 
are  pure  white,  in  gambeli  usually  vermiculated,  darkened  on  the  sides  and 
sometimes  tinged  with  pale  brown. 

Distribution.  —  Coast  region  of  California. 

Nest.  —  5  to  30  feet  from  the  ground  in  willows,  cypress,  or  oak ;  bulky, 
made  of  coarse  twigs  and  soft  materials  such  as  straw,  grass,  feathers, 
cotton,  and  wool.  Eggs :  4  to  7,  gray,  sometimes  tinged  with  green,  spotted 
with  light  brown  and  sometimes  purple,  usually  heaviest  around  the  larger 
end. 

Mr.  Grinnell  says  that  the  California  shrike  is  such  a  persistent 
destroyer  of  the  Jerusalem  cricket  and  other  injurious  insects  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  most  beneficial  birds  from  the  agricul 
turalist's  standpoint  and  should  be  protected. 

622c.  L.  1.  anthonyi  Mearns.    Island  Shrike. 

Similar  to  gambeli.  but  much  darker  and  smaller ;  under  parts  gray,  be- 
coming white  on  throat  and  under  tail  coverts ;  upper  parts  dark  slate  gray  ; 
white  areas  on  wings  and  tail  more  restricted  than  in  any  of  the  ludovi- 
cianus  grroup.     Length :  8.77,  wing  3.74,  tail  4.00,  bill  .63. 

Distribution.  —  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California. 
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FAMIL7   VIREONIDiB:  VIREOS. 

QENUS    VIBEO. 

Genercd  Characters.  —  Bill  similar  to  that  of  the  shrikes,  distinctly 
hooked  and  notched  at  tip ;  rictal  bristles  conspicuous ;  wings  equal  to  or 
longer  thi^n  tail ;  tail  nearly  even  ;  claws  stout,  strongly  curved ;  side  toes 
unequal  in  length. 

KEY  TO  ADULTS. 

1.  Head  strikingly  marked. 
2.  Lores  and  orbital  ring  white  in  sharp  contrast  to  gray  or  black  of 
head. 


8.  Top  and  sides  of  head  black.     atricapilltUB,  p.  397. 

Fig.  485. 
3'.  Top  and  sides  of  head  gray. 
4.  Back  g^y.    Southern  Rocky  Mountain  regfion. 

plumbeuB,  p.  3d7. 
4'.  Back  olive  green. 

5.  Brighter  olive  green.    Eastern  United  States. 

BolitariuB,  p.  396. 

5'.  Duller  olive  green.     Western  United  States. 

caBBinii,  p.  390. 


^  " 


Fig.  486. 
2'.  Lores  and  orbital  ring  not  white  in  sharp  contrast  to 
head. 

3.  Sides  and  flanks  tinged  with  olive  gray. 

oUvaceuB,  p.  395. 


8'.  Sides  and  flanks  bright  olive  yellow  .    .    .    flavoviridia,  p.  395. 
1 '.  Head  not  strikingly  marked. 
2.  Upper  parts  gray.     Western  Texas  to  southern  California. 

vicinior,  p.  400. 
2'.  Upper  parts  bright  olive  green  or  tinged  with  olive. 
3.  Upper  parts  bright  olive  green. 

4.  Larger  and  brighter noveboracenBis,  p.  398. 

4'.  Smaller  and  duller.     Rio  Orande  Valley    .     .    micrUB,  p.  399. 
3'.  Upper  parts  tinged  with  olive  green.  ^^I^B^. 

4.  Wings  unmarked  ' gilvuB,  p.  395.        \.™ 

4'.  Wings  marked  with  white.    *  Fig.  488. 

5.  Wing  about  2.18. 

6.  Wing  with  two  distinct  bands.  Mississippi  Valley  and  Plains. 

belli!,  p.  399. 
6'.  Wing  usually  with  only  one  band.    Arizona  and  California. 

puBillUB,  p.  400. 
5'.  Wiiw  about  2.50. 
6.  Wing  bars  white. 
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7.  Darker,  wing*  bars  narrower.    California. 

huttoni,  p.  890. 

7'.  Paler  and  grayer,  wing  bars  broader.     Texas  and  Arizona. 

%  Btephenai,  p.  800. 

6'.  Wing  bars  tinged  with  yellow.     Washington  and  Oreeon, 

wintering  in  California obacuruB.  p.  300. 

Subgenus  Vireosylva. 

Spurious  primary  if  present  decidedly  shorter  than  tarsns ;  wing  without 
light  bands. 

624.  Vireo  olivaceus  {Linn.).    Rbd-eyed  ViBEa  , 

Adults.  —  Top  of  head  gray,  conspicuously  bordered  by  white  superciliary 
and  narrow  black  line;  blackish  line  through  eye;  rest  of 
upper  parts  oliye  green;  wings  without  bands  or  spurious 
primary ;  under  parts  dear  white.  "Young :  similar,  but  back 
brownish  ash ;  sides  washed  with  brown.  Length :  5.50-6.50, 
Fig.  488.      wing  about  3.10*3.30,  tail  2.15-2.30,  exposed  culmen,  .50- 

.55, 
Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  arctic  regions  south  chiefly  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States,  but  extending  through  Florida  and  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  west  to  Montana  and  Washington ;  migrates  to  South  America. 

Nest.  —  Hung  rather  low  from  a  forked  twig  of  a  tree,  made  of  strips 
of  birch  and  inner  bark,  dead  leares,  and  vegetable  fibers,  often  patched 
with  bits  of  wasp  nest  and  lined  wiUi  pine  needles,  or  stems  and  rootlets. 
Eggs :  3  to  5,  white,  lightly  specked  with  reddish  brown,  chiefly  around 
the  larger  end. 
Fooa.  —  Insects  and  small  berries. 

The  eastern  red-eyed  vireo  is  found  occasionally  in  Colorado  at  the 
base  of  the  foothills,  and  has  been  recorded  as  far  west  as  British 
Columbia. 

626.  Vireo  flavoviridis  (Cass.).    Yellow-obben  Vibeo. 

Like  olioaceusy  but  sides  and  flanks  bright  olive  green,  axillars  and 
under  tail  coverts  sulphur  yellow.  Length  :  6.25-6.75,  wing  2.80-3.20,  tail 
2.05-^2.50. 

Distribution.  —  Valley  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  south  to  South 
America ;  accidental  in  Quebec  and  at  Riverside,  California. 

627.  Vireo  grilvus  {VieiU,).    Wabbuno  Vibeo. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  olive  gray,  grayest  on  head  and  most  olive  on  rump 

^^^g^^     And  upper  tail  coverts ;  white  streak  through  eye ;  wings  and 

^^^^B^  tail  dusky  brown,  unmarked,  wing  with  a  well-developed  spn- 

\'*^        rious  primary ;  sides  of  head  pale  brownish  or  huffy ;  under 

\  parts  white,  shaded  with  olive  yellow  on  sides.     Young :  top 

Fig.  490.      of  head  and  hind  neck  pale  grayish  buff ;  rest  of  upper  parts 

huffy,  wings  with  huffy  bars ;  under  parts  pure  white,  except 

for  yellowish  tail  coverts.     Length:  5.00-5.50,  wing  2.65-2.95,  tail  2.10- 

2.40,  bill  from  nostril  .30-.32,  depth  at  base  .15-.18. 

Distribution.  —  North  An^erica  in  general  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to 
northern  Mexico ;  breeds  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  range.  In 
winter  to  southern  Mexico. 

Xest.  —  Similar  to  that  of  the  red-eye,  but  smoother  and  more  compact ; 
hung  in  trees,  usually  at  a  considerable  height,  in  open  copses,  along  banks 


of  BtreaniB,  or  in  ahade-treeg  slang  streela.     Eggs:  4  or  5,  whits,  epottad 
around  larger  end  with  reddisli,  dark  brown,  and  lilao. 

Colorless  as  this  small  leaf-tiDted  bird  may  seem  iu  coat,  characl^, 
and  song,  its  Toice  Is  ncTcrUieless  one  of  the  auDny  warbled  rounds 
that  gives  good  cheer  to  the  western  mountain  forests. 

In  Colorado,  Prof.  Cooke  says,  It  breeds  sparingly  on  the  plains 
and  abundantly  in  the  mouQtaJDS  up  to  10,000  feet,  especially  in  the 
aspens.  On  San  Francisco  MountMO.  Arizona,  Dr.  Mearns  found  it 
in  fall  in  the  rank  growCli  of  annuals  along  streams  in  company  wilb 
terrestrial  warblers. 

But.  though  a  monntain  dweller,  ihc  little  vireo  is  also  a  village 
bird,  leaning  over  and  craning  lis  neck  to  examine  the  leaves  for 
worms  as  carefully  in  a  Utah  garden  as  in  the  retirement  of  the 

SobBsnuH  tdmlTireo. 
629-  Vireo  solitariua  (H'lis.).    Bi-irB-BEAUKU  Vibbo. 

Ailxdli.  —  Top  and  tides  of  head  dork  ffrai)  in  ihurp  ronlratl  In  mhite  loral 
siTenk,  orbilal Ting  and  tkroal ;  back  olive  green;  wings  with  two  white ban,- 
under  parts  clenr  white,  shailed  with  olive  and  yellow  on  sides  and  danks, 
Yoaag  injirtt  ui:n((T  :  interior  upper  parla  grayiah  brown,  under  paiti  dall 
boffy  white.     Length  :  5-0.  winjr  2.90-3.00,  t^l  2.10-2.20,  bill  from  noatril 

BitlTibulion.  —  Breeds  from  Qreat  Slave  Lake  and  nudaon  Bnv  to  Bonlh- 
em  New  England  and  He  northern  part  of  the  lake  states,  anil  from  the 
AtUntia  eoaat  to  Dakota :  niigratea  to  Gaateniula. 

Nat.  —  In  woods,  in  undeigrowth.  at  hang  from  lower  branohea  of  small 
trees,  like  that  of  the  red-eye.  but  often  decorated  witb  catkins.  Eggt  : 
nsnally  5,  while,  spotted  mainly  with  reddish  brown  arannd  the  laij;er  end.      ' 

Food.  —  Chiefly  insects. 

€2Ba.  T.  s.  cassinii  (Xaatui).    Cassik  Vireo. 

Aduili,  —  Top  and  tides  of  head  grai/  in  iharp  contrast  to  u>hitr  of  total 
streak,  orbital  TXng,  and  throat;  back  dtdl 
olive  green;  wings  with  (wo  clear  white 
bands ;  under  pnrU  clear  white,  waahed 
with  yellow  and  olive  on  sides  and  ftanks. 
^  younj  in  first  mnter :  dull  (trayish  brown 
aboYB,  d.ill  huffy  below.  Unfflk .-  S.OO- 
5.00,  wing  2.86-3.00,  tail  2.10-2.30,  biU 
from  noatril  .28-.31,  tarsus  .70-.1S. 

DiOribation.  —  Breeds  from  British  Co- 
lumbia aud  Idaho  south  along  the  Pacific 
coaat  region   and  Nevada  to    Lower  Cali- 
Fin.  4DI.  fomia;  migrates  to  Ariiona,  New  Mexico, 

and  northern  Meiicg. 
,Vfg(.  —  In  oaks,  iiianianita,  and  buck  hrnah.  pendant,  compactly  woven 
and  lined  with  lig:ht-coloT«d  grasses,  deoomtcd  with  pieces  of  whit«  cocoon. 
Kggs  :  4  or  :>. 
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The  Caa^n  vireo  fs  more  often  heard  in  the  oaka  and  conifers  than 
the  warbling,  though  it  also  frequents  alders  and  aspens.  In  Bouth- 
era  California,  Mr,  Grinnell  tiuds  it  breeding  in  the  mountain  canyons 
from  the  foothills  to  4000  feet,  and  Mr.  Anthony,  writing  from  Ore-  , 
gon,  aays,  "  Its  clear,  melalllc  notes  ring  through  our  forests  from 
earliest  dawn  until  dark." 

620b.  T-  B,  pIumbeuB  (Cones).    Pldmbbocs  Vibbo. 

Adatts.  —  Entire  upper  paTla  and  sidts  af  head  dca-k  gray,  ID  sharp  Don- 
tteat  to  nhitti  loral  streak,  orbital  riog-,  throat,  and  wing  bats;  under 
pnrts  whit«,  sidea  and  flanks  strongly  tjiiged  with  olive  graj.  Youns  ; 
nmilar,  but  upper  parta  more  or  lesa  tinged  with  brown,  and  sides  with 
more  olivaceous.  Length:  6.75-11.15,  wing  S.lKJ-S.^iO,  tiul  2.30-2.')'),  bill 
from  nostril  .30~.35. 

Remarkt.  —  In  the  plnmbeons.  vireo  the  contraats  between  the  gray  and 
white  markings  of  the  head  and  under  parts  ore  the  sanis  as  in  other 
members  of  tbe  foiilarim  gronp,  but  in  plumbeiu  there  in  liardlj  a  trace  of 
the  olive  on  back  and  sides  which  mark  tlie  otlier  inembers  of  the  gronp. 

Dixlribuiion.  —  Breeds  in  the  southern  Rocky  Monntwn  region  from  the 
Black  Hills  westward  to  the  desert  rangea  of  the  Great  Basin ;  also  in 
northern  Mexico  ;  migrates  from  sonthern  Wyoming  to  sonthen  Hexico. 

Neil.  —  In  pine  or  oak,  pendant,  made  of  inner  bark  and  v^etable  fibers, 
lined  vHth  fine  grass  stems  and  roatlels,  nud  decoratfid  with  liohen.  ooooon 
cases,  web,  plant  blossoms,  and  sometimes  feathers,  Jiggs  :  often  4,  white, 
lightly  specked  around  the  larger  end  with  black  and  brown. 

In  the  wooded  canyons  of  the  OuadaUijie  Mountains  iu  Te;cas  tbe 
loitd.  rich  whistle  of  plvmbeus  often  calls  your  atteution  to  the  gray 
bird  with  tbe  white  eye  rings  who  stops  his  work  to  sing  in  a  sunny 
pine  top.  There  ia  something  peculiariy  attractive  about  him ;  it 
may  be  the  harmony  of  his  quaker  garb  with  Iiis  sweet,  rieb  voice 
and  quiet  ways. 

In  New  Mexico,  through  the  breeding  season.  Mr.  Henshaw  found 
the  birds  as  high  as  10,000  feet ;  but  in  migration  be  found  that  they 
scattered  over  the  country,  taking  to  the  deciduoua  trees  along 
streams. 

Subeenoa  Vireo, 

SparioUB  primary  equal  to  or  longer  than  tarans. 

630-  Tireo  atrioapillus  Woodh.    BLACK-cAprKD  Vikeo. 

Adult  male,  —  Top  and  sides  of  head  black  in  sharp  contrast  to  white 
loral  streak,  orbital  ring,  and  median  under  part« ; 
back  bright  olive  green ;  wing  bar  yellovieh  whitt. 
Adult  femaU:  similar,  but  duller,  and  black  of 
head  usually  slaty.  Young  in  Jim  arinler :  lop  and 
udes  of  head  dull  brownish  ;  lor  '  -'  •     ' 

and  median  und  ■  •'  -    ~ 

brownbh    green 
2.30.  tail  ].S()-2.00. 

Diatributioa.  —  Breeds  from  soutliweBtem  Ean- 
saa  to  central  and  western  Texas  ;  winters  in  south- 
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Nest,  —  Hung  in  thickets,  in  bushes,  or  small  trees,  2  to  6  feet  from  the 
gfround,  made  of  dry  leayes,  cocoons,  and  spiders*  -webs,  lined  with  fibers  of 
grass  and  bark,     ^ggs :  usually  8,  plain  white. 

Food,  —  (3  stomachs)  caterpillars. 

At  Pecos  High  Bridge,  in  the  bottom  of  the  Pecos  River  canyoD, 
which  rang  with  the  songs  of  an  hepatic  tanager,  canyon  wrens,  and 
cardinals,  we  were  delighted  to  find  the  rare  little  spectacled  black- 
cap actually  common,  adding  his  loud  song  to  the  rich  canyon 
chorus.  His  song  was  unusually  varied  for  a  vireo,  though  of  the 
general  character  of  the  white-eye  or  bellii  type  rather  than  that  of 
gilvus.  One  song  contained  a  run,  and  its  last  notes  were  liquid, 
loud,  and  emphatic,  something  like  come  ?iere,  rightnow-quick',  or 
there  nmc,  waita-bit.     The  alarm-note  was  hoarse. 

The  calm  deliberation  of  the  vireo  blood  seems  wanting  in  the 
black-cap  even  though  he  does  live  in  Texas.  He  hops  about  or 
flies  around  in  the  most  alert,  energetic  way.  A  pair  were  busy 
building  in  a  dense  vine  grown  thicket  against  one  of  the  canyon 
walls,  that  is  to  say,  the  male  was  busy  singing  near  by  while  his 
mate  worked  on  the  nest,  weaving  spider  web  over  the  skeleton 
leaves  and  cocoon  cases. 

Though  the  black-caps  are  partial  to  ravines,  Mr.  Bailey  found 
them  common  on  scrub-oak  ridges  about  Eerrville,  hunting  low  in 
the  scrub  oaks  and  junipers. 

631.  Vireo  noveboracensis  (Gmel.).    WHrrE-sTBD  Vibbo. 

Adults,  —  Upper  parts  bright  olive  green,  wines  with  two  sharply 
marked  bands ;  lores,  forehead^  and  orbital  ring  bright  yellow  ;  throat  and 
chest  white,  sides  and  flanks  bright  sulphur  yellow.  Young :  olive  gray, 
g^reener  posteriorly ;  wings  crossed  with  two  huffy  bands ;  under  parts 
white,  buffy  on  flanks ;  loral  streak  white.  Length :  4.50-5.00,  wing  2.85- 
2.50,  tail  1.90-2.10,  bill  from  base  .55-.5S,  bill  from  nostril  .27-.30,  tarsus 
.72-.78. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  from  New 
England  south  to  Louisiana  and  northern  Texas,  west  to  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains ;  winters  from  Florida  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

Nest.  —  Hung  in  bushes  or  vines,  in  thickets  or  along  borders  of  woods 
or  swamps,  seldom  over  4  feet  from  the  gp^und ;  made  of  vegetable  fibers, 
leaves,  mosses,  and  lichens,  lined  with  stems  of  weeds  and  grasses.  Eggs : 
4  or  5,  white,  lightly  spotted  with  purple  and  reddish  brown  around  the 
lai^r  end. 

Food.  —  Lisects  and  their  larvs. 

The  white-eyed  vireo  ranges  west  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  Kansas,  Colonel  Goss  says,  lives  in  thickets  of  briars  and 
vines  on  the  low  prairies,  and  also  on  the  edges  of  woods  bordering 
streams  and  swamps.  In  Bermuda,  where  its  jolly  little  relative 
abounds,  it  is  known  as  the  '  chick  of  the  village,'  and  its  song  is 
rendered  as  Chickadee-chiek'  -de-mllet. 
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631c.  V.  n.  micrus  Nelson.    Small  Whtte-eted  Virko. 

Like  noveboracensisj  but  smaller  and  duller  colored,  with  a  paler  wash 
of  yellow  on  flanks.     Wing:  2.29,  tail  1.1)7,  bill  .88,  tarsus  .78. 

Distribution.  —  Rio  Ghrande  Valley,  Texas,  to  central  Tamaulipas,  Mex- 
ico. 

The  breeding  range  of  the  small  white-eyed  vireo  in  Texas  extends 
from  Kinney  and  Uvalde  counties  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

632.  Vireo  huttoni  Cass.    Huttok  Vibbo. 

Adults.  —  Lores  and  orbital  ring  dull  whitish ;  upper  parts  dull  olive 
browny  greener  on  rump,  wings,  and  tail ;  wing  bars  narrow,  white  ;  under 
parts  dingy,  tinged  on  sides  with  olive  yellow ;  spurious  primary  well 
developed.  Young :  similar,  but  upper  parts  lighter  brown,  sides  of  head 
huffy  brown,  under  parts  paler.  Length :  4.25H1.75,  wing  2.4^2.45,  tail 
2.00-2.10,  bill  from  nostril  .26-.29,  tarsus  .72-.76. 

Distribution.  —  5^^tht»Tn  «n<^  gftn^Tyl  rRljfnrnii^  west  and  south  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Nest.  —  As  described  by  Cohen,  hung  in  scrub  oak  heavily  draped  with 
moss;  made  mainly  of  moss.  Eggs:  usually  4,  white,  Ughtly  dotted 
around  larger  end  with  shades  of  brown. 

Mr.  Grinnell  says  that  the  Ilutton  vireo  is  common  throughout 
the  year  in  Los  Angeles  County.  While  occurring  from  the  willow 
regions  of  the  lowlands  up  to  6000  feet  in  the  mountains,  it  prefers 
the  oak  regions  of  the  mesas  and  foothills. 

6d2a.  V.  h.  stephensi  Brewst.    Stephens  Vibbo. 

Similar  to  huttoni,  but  paler ;  olive  gray  above,  greenish  toward  tail ;  wing 
bands  pure  white,  broader.  Length  :  4.1KV5.20,  wing  2.50-2.65,  toil  2.10- 
2.20,  bill  from  nostril  .25-.:30,  tarsus  .7(>-.75. 

Distribution.  —  Mountoins  of  western  Texas,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Lower 
California. 

6 3 2b.  V.  h.  obscurus  Anthony.    Anthony  Vibbo. 

Like  huttoni y  but  averaging '  smaller,  with  plumage  darker  and  olive 
tints  brighter. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  British  Columbia  south 
to  Oregon,  and  wipfAra  jn  CAlifomia. 

Nest.  —  As  described  by  Bowles,  hung  from  twigs  of  a  young  fir,  9  feet 
from  the  ground,  woven  of  hanging  moss  and  lined  with  fine  dried  grasses 
thickly  interwoven.  Eggs :  2.  white,  marked  about  the  larger  end  with 
black  spots. 

633.  Vireo  belli!  Aud.    Bell  Vireo. 

Loral  streak  and  orbitol  ring  dull  white ;  upper  parts  brownish  oUve, 
(Jive  green  on  rump;  wings  and  tail  brownish,  wing  bars  narrow,  dull 
white ;  throat  white ;  rest  of  under  parts  washed  with  sulphur  yellow ; 
under  tail  and  wing  coverts  yellow.  Length :  4.20-5.25,  wing  2.05-2.30, 
toil  1. SO- 1.95,  bill  from  nostril  .28-.80,  torsus  .70-.75. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Great  t'lains, 
from  Indiana  to  Dakoto,  and  south  through  Texas  to  Mexico ;  accidentol 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Nest,  —  Hung  from  vines  or  forks  of  twigs,  made  of  plant  fibers  and 
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dead  leaves,   lined   with  stems  and  soraetimes  hairs.     Eggs :  usually  4, 
white,  thinly  spotted  around  larger  end  with  reddish  browu. 
Food.  —  Insects  and  their  larvse. 

• 

The  Bell  vireo  is  a  common  bird  in  its  range,  abounding  in  the 
pium  thickets  of  Nebraska,  dense  patches  of  brush  and  briers  in 
Kansas,  and  the  tangled  mesquite  woods  of  southern  Texas. 

Its  song,  like  that  of  many  vircos,  is  heard  all  through  the  hot 
noonday  hours.  It  resembles  that  of  the  white-eye,  but  leaves  off 
the  interrogative  eh  f  af  tei*  the  whoareyou  ?  It  has  a  harsh,  scold- 
ing note,  Mr.  Henshaw  says,  which  it  often  repeats  as  it  goes 
through  the  brush  searching  for  food. 

633.1.  Vireo  pusillus  Coues.    Least  Vireo. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  gray,  faintly  tinged  with  olive  on  rump,  wings, 
and  tail ;  wings  with  one  and  sometimes  two  narrow  bars ;  lores  gray  and 
white ;  under  parts  white,  sides  washed  with  olive.  Young ;  lores  wholly 
white ;  top  of  head  and  hind  neck  pale  brown ;  back  dull  green,  rump 
greenish.  Length:  4.80-5.25,  wing  2.10-2.80,  tail  2.03-2.20,  bill  from 
nostril  .25-.21),  tarsus  .70-80. 

Distribution.  —  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  in  Arizona  and  Califgr- 
j)i4;  sonth  to  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  northwestern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes,  in  thickets.  Eggs :  8  or  4,  white,  lightly  dotted  with 
brown,  moi-e  thickly  around  the  larger  end. 

The  least  vireo  is  common  in  southenL  £!aliforDia_iii  the  willow 
regions  and  along  streams  up  to  the  foothills. 

634.  Vireo  vicinior  Coues.    Gbay  Vireo. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  and  sides  of  head  dull  gray^  with  faint  tinge  of 
greenish  on  rump;  lores  and  orbital  ring  white;  wings  brownish  with 
wing  band  indistinct  or  wanting ;  under  parts  clouded  grayish  white. 
Young :  like  adults,  but  upper  parts  with  brownish  tinge  and  wing  bar 
buffy  white.     Length  :  5.00-5.7.*),  wing  2.50-2.60,  tail  2,4(P-2.55. 

Bemarks.  —  The  gray  vireo  differs  from  the  plumbeous  in  its  duller, 
less  sharply  contrasted  coloration  and  absence  of  striking  wing  bars. 

Distribution.  —  From  western  Texas  to  southern  Califonus  and  from 
southern  Nevada  te  northwestern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  thorny  bushes  or  trees,  4  to  0  feet  from  the  ground,  some- 
times supported  underneath  or  on  sides  so  that  it  is  not  pensile  ;  inade  of 
loosely  woven  coarse  grass  and  mesquite  bark  lined  witli  fine  grasses. 
Eggs  :  3  or  4,  white,  sparsely  marked  with  irregular  spots,  chiefly  around 
larger  end. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  Mr.  Scott  found 
the  gray  vireo  breeding  in  comparative  abundance  where  the  oaks 
begin  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  mesquite. 

Mr.  Ilenshaw  found  it  in  New  Mexico  frequenting  rocky  hills  cov- 
ered with  scanty  growth  of  bushes  and  scrub.  In  hunting,  he  says 
it  takes  a  middle  line  between  that  of  the  treetop  solitary  vireos 
and  the  low  hunting  w^hite-eyed  group,  spending  most  of  its  time 
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from  six  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  gray  vireo's  song 
Mr.  Henshaw  considers  the  finest  of  all  vireo  songs,  as  it  has  not  only 
beauty  and  variety  of  note  but  mellowness  of  expression. 

FAMILY  MNIOTILTIDiE :    WOOD   WARBLERS. 


KEY   TO  (}RNERA. 

1 .  Gape  with  conspicuous  bristles. 
2.  Under  parts  mainly  clear  yellow Wilsonia,  p.  427. 

2'.  Under  parts  marked  with  red,  onmge,  or  yellow  (except    ^-^^  o 
young  Cardellina).  ^"^   ^ 

Fig.  493. 

i\.  Bill  broad  and  much  flattened  at  base     .     .     Setophaga,  p.  429. 

3'.  Bill  narrow  and  deep  at  base.     Face  and  throat  red  in    ^L^<^ 
adults,  brown  in  young      .     .    .     Cardellina,  p.  4^30.  ^^     j. 

Fig.  494. 
r.  (Jape  without  conspicuous  bristles. 


2.  Tarsus  about  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw ; 
upper  parts  conspicuously  streake<l  with 
black  and  white    .     .    Mniotilta,  p.  402. 


2'.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw ; 
upper  parts  not  distinctly  streaked  with 
black  and  white. 


Fig.  495. 


Fig.  496. 


Fig.  497. 


8.  Bill  deep,  and  strongly  curved    .     .    loteria,  p.  426. 

8'.  Bill  not  deep,  nor  strongly  curved. 
4.  Bill  narrowly  wedge-shaped. 


5.  Riotal   bristles   obvious ;  upper  parts  blue  with 
olive  patch     .     .     .    Compsothlypis,  p.  406. 


Fig.  499.         5'.  Rictal   bristles   obsolete  ;    upper   parts  not  blue 

with  olive  patch   .   Helmlnthophila,  p.  402. 


4'.  Bill  slenderly  conical. 


5.  Tail  marked  with  white  or  yellow.  ^R*  MO. 

Dendroioa,  p.  407. 
5'.  Tail  not  marked  with  white  or  yellow. 

0.  Tarsus  less  than  one  third  as  long  as  wing ; 

under  parts  streaked  .     .     SeiuruB,  p.  428. 

6'.  Tarsus  decidedly  more  than  one  third  as  long 

as  wing ;  under  parts  not  streaked  ;   partly 

yellow Gteothlypis,  p.  424. 
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GENUS   MNIOTHiTA. 

636.  Mniotilta  varia  {Linn.).    Black  and  White  Warbleb. 

Bill  shorter  than  head,  very  slender,  notched  and  sli^^htly  decnrred  at 

^^1^^^    tip ;  rictal  bristles  minute  ;  win§^  long,  pointed ;  tarsus  about 

^^^^^^^  one  fourth  as  long  as  wing  or  less,  its  scutella  rather  indiBtinct ; 

^^^^r      middle  toe  with  claw  about  equal  to  tarsus.  Adult  malt :  whole 

^If         bird  streaked  glossy  blue  Uack  and  white  except  for  plain  white 

Fig.  601.  ^^  middle  of  belly ;  throat  closely  streaked,  sometimes  solid 
black;  wmg  with  two  white  bars ;  tail  with  white  spots  near  end 
on  inner  webs  of  two  outer  feathers.  Y'oung  male :  similar  to  adult  male, 
but  throat  white,  unstreaked,  and  markings  duller.  Adult  female :  similar 
to  young  male,  but  duller,  the  black  not  so  deep,  and  white  of  under  parts 
dingy.  Male  i  length  (skins)  4.30-4.75.  wing  2.C2-2.79,  taU  1.68-2.01,  bill 
.40-.51.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.30-4.05,  wing  2.56-2.66,  taU  1.79-1.91, 
bill  .40-.48. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Plains  and  from  Fort 
Simpson  to  Virginia  and  southern  Kansas ;  winters  in  the  Gulf  states. 
West  Indies,  and  south  to  South  America ;  accidental  in  raJifnmia. 

NeM.  —  Imbedded  in  g^und  in  woods,  made  of  plant  fibers,  gfrasses, 
moss,  and  leaves,  lined  with  stems  and  hair ;  sometimes  partially  roofed 
oyer.  Eggs :  4  or  5,  creamy  white,  thickly  speckled,  chiefly  on  laiger  end, 
with  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Insects  and  their  eggs  and  larvte. 

GENUS  HEIiMINTHOPTTTI.  A . 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  narrowly  wedge- 
shaped,  straight,  tip  without  notch,  very  acute ;  rictal  bristles  obsolete : 
wing  with  three  or  four  outermost  primaries  abruptly  longest;  tarsus 
nearly  one  third  as  long  as  wing  (except  in  H.  peregrina)^  its  scutella 
indistinct. 

KEY   TO   adult   MALES. 

1.  Crown  patch  chestnut. 

2.  Rump  chestnut luoiaB,  p.  402. 

2'.  Rump  yellowish  green. 
3.  Under  parts  white  with  yellow  chest  patch  .     .    virginiaB,  p.  408. 


3'.  Under  parts   bright  yellow.     Rocky  Mountains  to 
California gutturalis,  p.  404. 


'^^^^. 


1 '.  Crown  patch  orange  or  wanting.  Fig.  602. 

2.  Crown  patch  orange ;  under  parts  yellow. 

3.  Under  parts  dull  yellow.     Rocky  Mountains.     .     .  celata,  p.  404 
3'.  Under  parts  bright  greenish  yellow.     Rocky  Mountains  to  racifi< 


coast. 


4.  Lighter.     Western  States lutescens,  p.  405. 

4'.  Darker.     California  Islands  .......   Bordida,  p.  405. 

2'.  Crown  patch  wanting ;  under  parts  grayish  white. 

peregrina,  p.  406. 

648.  HelminthophilaluciflB  (Coo;;<»r).    Lucy  Warblkk. 

Adtdt  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Upper  parts  gray,  crown  chestnut, 
feathers  more  or  less  tipped  with  gray  ;  upper  tail  coverts  bright  chestnut ; 
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lores,  eye  ling,  and  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  brownish  on  sides  and 
buffy  on  chest.  Adtdt  female  in  firing  and  summer :  like  summer  male, 
but  chestnut  of  crown  and  upper  tail  coverts  lighter,  crown  patch  re- 
stricted, sometimes  obsolete.  Adult  male  in  fall  and  winter:  upper  parts 
tinged  with  brown ;  crown  patch  concealed  t>y  gray  tips  to  feathers ; 
under  parts  brownish  buff,  becoming  whitish  on  belly.  Young  in  first 
plumage :  like  adults,  but  without  crown  patch  ;  upper  tail  coverts  buffy 
brown  instead  of  chestnut;  wings  with  two  bars;  under  parts  white. 
Male:  length  (skins)  ;5.60-4.05,  wing  2.17-2.29,  tail  1.02-1.7;5,  bill  M-,m. 
Female:  length  (skins)  3.02-3.75,  wing  2.03-2.U8,  tail  1.47-1.57,  bill  .30- 
.35. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonorau  zone  from  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  Utah,  south  through  Arizona  and  Sonora  to  Jalisco.  Mexico. 

Nest,  —  Usually  in  deserted  woodpecker  holes,  behind  bark  of  trees,  in 
giant  cactus,  or  by  roots  along  river  banks,  2  to  20  feet  from  the  ground, 
made  of  fine  straws,  leaves,  horsehair,  and  feathers.  Eggs :  3  to  5,  white 
or  creamy,  finely  speckled,  usually  in  dense  ring  around  larger  end,  with 
reddish  brown. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Howard  found  the  Lucy  warblers  fairly  common  along 
the  riyer-bottoms  throughout  southern  Arizona,  especially  in  the 
willow  and  mesquite  thickets,  and  Mr.  Scott  found  them  breeding 
at  the  base  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  up  to  4(]|P0  feet. 

Among  the  nests  found  by  Mr.  Howard  some  were  in  deserted 
verdin  and  woodpecker  nests.  He  says  that  many  are  destroyed  by 
wood  rats  and  snakes. 

644.  Helminthophlla  virginisB  {Baird).    Virginia  Warbleb. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Upper  parts  gray,  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts  bright  yellowish  gpreen  ;  crotcn  with  chestnut  patch  concealed  by 
gray  tips  in  fresh  plumage  ;  orbital  ring  white,  conspicuous ;  under  parts 
dull  white  with  chest  ana  usuaUy  throat  yellow.  Adult  female  in  qrring  and 
summer :  Like  adult  male,  but  duller,  especially  on  rump  and  tipper  tail 
coverts ;  crown  patch  restricted,  sometimes  almost  obsolete ;  back  btowner. 
AduU  male  in  fall  and  winter :  like  summer  male,  but  yellow  duller,  crown 
patch  concealed  by  gprayish  tips  to  feathers;  upper  parts  and  flanks 
strongly  tinged  with  brown.  Young  in  first  plumage  :  two  wing  bars  dull 
buffy ;  under  parts  brownish  gray ;  median  parts  of  breast  and  belly 
white.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.08-4.30,  wing  2.40-2.42,  bill  .35-.39.  Fe- 
male: length  (skins)  4,  wing  2.26-2.:^,  tail  1.79-1.84,  bill  .37. 

Distribution.  —  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States  from  Wy- 
oming to  Nevada  and  south  to  Guanajuato  and  Jalisco. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground  under  a  bush  or  tuft  of  grass ;  made  of  straws, 
rootlets,  and  fibers,  loosely  put  together.  Eggs :  often  4,  creamy  white, 
finely  and  rather  densely  speckled  over  whole  surface  or  around  larger  end 
with  chestnut  and  purplish  gray. 

Mr.  Ridgway  found  the  Virginia  w^arbler  common  in  the  Hum- 
boldt and  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Howard  states  that  it 
is  quite  common  in  the  pine  regions  of  Arizona  above  5000  feet.  In 
Colorado  Mr.  Aiken  rarelv  finds  it  above  7500  feet,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  prefers  the  foothills. 

Unlike  other  warblers  found  in  Arizona,  Mr.  Howard  says,  during 
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the  summer  it  atajs  almost  wbolly  in  tbe  underbruab,  where  it  keeps 
coDtinually  on  the  move,  uttering  a  quick  chirp  as  it  goes. 

During  the  migrHtions,  Mr.  Aikeu  reports,  it  has  been  found 
among  cottouwoods  and  nillons  Ixirdering  streams,  and  often  amnag 
the  pines,  lie  says:  "  The  male  is  very  musicftlduring  the  nesting 
season,  uttering  bis  sweet  little  ditty  continually  as  he  skips  through 
the  bushca  in  search  of  hia  morning  repast ;  or,  having  satisfied  his 
appetite,  he  mounts  to  the  top  of  some  tree  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  his  nest,  and  repeats  at  regular  inKrvals  a  song  of  remarkable 
fullness  for  a  bird  of  such  minute  proportions." 

645a.  HelminthopbUa  rabricapilla  sutturalis  (Ridgv.). 
Calaveras  Wabbler. 

Adult  male.  —  Under  partt  bright  •/eiiuur ;  upper  part  of  head  gray,  with 

oolkBpicuuaH   ibhit«   orbital    ring    and    cfteatnul 

\        crom  patdi,  but   feathers  tipp<'d  with   gmj ; 

I        baok    dIith    green,    brig-htening    to    yellowish 

I       green  on  rnmp  and  upper  tail  coverts;   wingm 

and    tail    unmarked.     Adult    ffinale:  sluiUr, 

but  duller,  and  crown  with  little  if  any  chest- 

L       nut.      y"oHiiij;    throat,   pbeat,   and    under    tail 

%     ooterta    dull   yellowiah ;    bally    buffy    brown ; 

_     ,j„  upper  parts    brownish    gray,   heconiinE    olive 

"«■""■  graj  on    mrap.     AfaU.-    length    (ekins)    4.a^ 

4.75.  wing  2.32-2.46,  tail  l.TIM.SS.  hill  .:i7-.40.    Ftmalt:  length  (skins) 

SAV^IO,  wing  2.1-J--2.19,  tail  1.5.S-1.62,  biU  ..'M-Jty. 

Semarki.  —  The  sharply  contrasting  yellow  throat  and  gray  sides  ol 
head  make  a  striking  field  ohancter. 

Dislrlbulion.  —  Breeda  on  mountains  in  Tranrotiou  and  Canadian  zones 
from  the  Pacific  coaat  of  North  America  eastward  during  migrations  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  central  Texas,  and  from  British  Columbia  south 
to  Lower  CalifomU  and  northern  Mexico. 

Nat,  —  On  or  near  the  ground,  made  of  weed  steing,  ^rnsses.  and  I>ark, 
lined  with  soap-root  fiber.  Eggf:  usually  .).  creamy  while,  spotted  witli 
reddish  brown  mixed  with  lavender  in  wreath  around  laiger  end. 

In  C^iforgiii  the  Calaveras  warbler  is  often  met  with  in  the 
chapnrral.  It  looks  up  at  you  shyly  ns  it  dings  to  the  slalkofa 
bush,  and  you  have  barely  lime  to  note  how  the  dark  sides  of  its 
throat  contrast  with  its  yellow  bofiy  before  it  baa  hopped  off  to  a 
twig  and  is  making  its  way  through  its  dense  little  forest.  Id  the 
breeding  soasou.  at  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  Dr.  Merrill  says,  it  hunts 
mostly  among  the  aspens,  though  dying  up  occiisionall}'  into  the 
pines.  He  compares  its  song,  which  is  loud  and  constant,  to  that  or 
the  yellow  wnrhli-r. 
646,  Helmintbopbilacelata  (6'ay).  Oranre-ckowned  Wabbi-kb. 

Adalt  male.  —  Upper  parts  dull  olive  green,  brighter  on  rnmp  ;  some- 
times tinged  with  gray,  especially  on  head;  cromi  u'ilh  dull  orange  patcS 
concealed  except  in  worn  midsnmnier  plumage  by  grsyiftli  olive  tips  to 
feathers  ;  orbital  ring  and  superciliary  jellow  ;  under  parts  dull  yellowish. 
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indistinctly  streaked  with  darker  on  throat  and  chest.  Adult  female:  crown 
patch  usually  duller  and  restricted,  sometimes  obsolete.  Young :  generally 
without  crown  patch.  Young  in  first  plumage :  orown  patch  wanting ; 
upper  parts  dull  olive ;  wings  with  two  light  bands ;  belly  white ;  rest  of 
under  parts  brownish  gray,  tinged  with  bnffy.  Male :  leng^  (skins)  4.25- 
4.80,  wing  2.39-2.4d,  taU  1.92-2.07,  bill  .37-.41.  Femaie:  length  (skins) 
4.35-4.06,  wing  2.20-2.33,  taU  1.78-1.94,  bill  .37-.42. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  River  districts 
south  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  New  Mexico ;  migrates  to  south- 
eastern United  States  and  central  Mexico. 

Nest,  —  On  the  ground,  hidden  in  a  bank  or  among  bushes  ;  made  of 
strips  of  bark,  plant  stems,  and  gpraases,  lined  with  gprasses,  or  hair  and  fur. 
Eggs :  4  to  0,  white  or  creamy,  finely  speckled,  chiefly  around  the  larger 
end  with  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Leaf  worms  and  other  insects. 

646a.  H.  c.  lutescens  (Ridgw.).    Lutbscent  Warbleb. 

Similar  to  celata,  but  brighter  colored ;  upper  parts  bright  olive  green ; 
under  parts  bright  greenish  gellow,  streaks  on  under  parts  duU  olive  greenish. 
Young  in  first  plumage  :  upper  parts  olive  green,  wing  bars  paler  or  bnffy ; 
under  parts  huffy  or  straw  color  shaded  with  olive  on  chest,  sides,  and 
flanks.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.20-4.45,  wiug  2.29-2.41,  tail  1.76-1.93,  bill 
.37-.38.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.00-4.40,  wing  2.24r-2.40,  taU  1.80-1.85, 
bill  .39-.40. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Kadiak  to  the  mogp- 
tains  of  southern  Cali£Qrai&;  east  in  migrations  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
south  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  in  cavities  in  banks  or  in  ferns  along  small 
streams.    Fggs :  4  or  5,  colored  like  those  of  the  orange-crowned. 

The  lutescent  warbler  is  often  seen  during  migration  stretching 
up  for  an  insect  on  top  of  the  chaparral,  or  darting  out  from  the 
blooming  top  of  an  oak,  with  whose  golden  brown  tassels  the  pretty 
bird  harmonizes.  He  seems  a  peculiarly  dainty,  airy  little  creature, 
his  wings  lifting  him  off  his  feet  if  an  insect  is  a  bit  beyond  his 
reach,  and  holding  him  up  like  a  hummingbird  under  an  oak  tassel, 
or  carrying  him  about  from  branch  to  branch  while  he  looks  for 
food,  warbling  his  short  lay  in  the  intervals.  In  the  breeding  season 
he  goes  to  the  mountain  sides  where  he  is  found  in  the  shrubbery, 
in  aspens,  or  on  the  ground,  sometimes  above  an  altitude  of  11,000 
feet. 

646b.  H.  C.  SOrdida  Towns.    Ddskt  Warbueb. 
Like  lutescens,  but  decidedly  darker,  bill  and  feet  larger,  wing  shorter, 

tail  longer.     Male :  length  (skins)  4.:J5-4.70,  wing  2.27-2.36,  taU  1.94-1.97, 

bill  .42-.47.    Female :  length  (skins)  4.60-4.70,  wing  2.23-2.26,  taU  1.93- 

1.97,  bill  .41. 
,       Distribution.  —  Santa  Barbara  Islands^   California;   visiting  adjoining 
\  mainland  after  the  breeding  season. 

Mr.  Grinuell  states  that  dusky  warblers  appear  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pasadena  in  July  or  August  in  large  numbers  in  the  oak  regions 
and  along  the  arroyos. 
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647.  Helminthophila  peregrina  (Wils.),    Tennessee  Wak- 

BLER. 

Adult  male.  —  Crown  and  hind  neck  dark  gray  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  olive 
green,  brightest  on  rump  ;  loral  streak  dark  gray  bordered  by  white  aboTe ; 
wings  and  tail  unmarked,  tail  gray,  feathers  with  out^  webs  edged  with 
olive  green,  inner  webs  with  white,  outside  feather  usually  with  a  white 
spot.  Adult  female :  similar,  but  gray  of  head  more  or  less  mixed  with 
green,  and  superciliary  and  under  parts  lightly  washed  with  olive  yellow. 
Young  male  injirst  autumn:  upper  parts  olive  green,  including  crown  and 
hind  neck ;  under  parts  strongly  tii^^  with  olive  yellow  except  for  white 
beUy  and  under  wing  and  tail  coverts.  Young  female  injirst  autumn:  like 
young  males,  but  yellow  brighter.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.05-4.70,  wing 
2.46-2.67,  tail  1.61-1.81,  bill  .37-.::J0.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.20-4.70. 
wing  2.31^2.40,  tail  1.54-1.67,  bill  .37-.40. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  Alaska.  British  Columbia,  G^at  Slave  Lake, 
and  Hudson  Bay  south  to  the  northern  United  States ;  migrates  mainly 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  south  to  Cuba  and  northern  South  America ; 
accidental  in  southern  California. 

Nest.  —  On  or  near  the  ground,  made  largely  of  grass,  leaves,  and  moss, 
sometimes  with  hair  lining.  Eggs :  4  or  5,  white,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  around  the  larger  end. 

Food.  —  Winged  insects,  caterpillars,  and  other  leaf -eating  insects. 

The  Tennessee  warbler  is  a  rare  migrant  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Colorado,  passing  north  the  latter  half  of  May.  In  Kansas,  Colonel 
Goss  says,  it  is  found  in  low  bushes,  in  tall  weeds,  about  gardens 
and  orchards,  along  banks  of  streams,  and  the  edges  of  woodland. 

OBIOJS  COMPSOTHIiYPIS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  narrowly  wedge- 
shaped  and  acute,  but  distinctly  curved,  at  least  toward  tip ;  rictsd  brisdes 
distinct ;  wing  tip  decidedly  shorter  than  tarsus ;  tarsus  decidedly  leas 
than  one  third  as  long  as  wing,  its  scales  indistinct 

KEY  TO    SPECIES. 

1.  Eyelids  white usneae,  p.  406. 

r.  Eyelids  dusky.     Lower  Kio  Grande  Valley,  Texas,    nigrllora,  p.  407. 

648a.  Compsothlypis  americana  usnecB  Brewster.  Northern 
Parula  Warbler. 

Adult  male.  —  Sides  of  head  and  upper  parts  bluish  gray,  with  triangular 
olive  grten  patch  on  back ;  wings  with  two  white  bars,  tail  with 
white  spots  on  inner  webs  of  two  outer  feathers ;  throat  and 
breast  yellow,  chest  more  or  less  tinged  with  orange  brotcn,  and 
often  crossed  by  blackish  band ;   feathers  sometimes  tipped 
with  chestnut ;  eyelids  white  ;  lores  black.     Adult  female : 
Fijf.  5()4.      similar,  but  colors  duller,  less  pronounced.     Young  in  first 
autumn:  whole  upper  parts  tinged  with  olive  green,  under 
parts  pale  yellow.      Young:  yellow  of  under  parts  replaced  by  grayish, 
chin  tinged  with  yellow  ;  upper  parts  gravish,  more  olive  on  back.     Male  : 
length  (skins)  :].S2-4.4.").  wing  2.24-2.48, 'tail  1.55-1.77.  bill  .So-.AS.     Fe- 
male: length  (skins)  :^.tkM.18,  wing  2.13-2.;W,  tail  1.52-1.05,  bill  .35-.41. 
Distrihition.  —  Breeds  chieHy  in  Canadian  zone  north  of  41%  but  locally 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  hase  of  the  Rocky  Monntains ;  migrates  to  the 
West  Indies,  eastern  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua ;  casual  in  Greenhind. 

Nest.  —  Placed  within  hanging  tufts  of  lichens  or  *  heard '  mosses, 
bunches  of  dead  leaves  or  ol^er  rubbish,  caught  on  hanging  branches 
during  freshets.  Eggs:  8  to  5,  white  or  creamy,  thickly  speckled  with 
reddish  brown,  chieny  around  larger  end. 

Food,  —  Insects. 

The  parula  warbler  is  taken  occasioaally  in  southeastern  Colorado. 
It  is  most  at  home  in  swampy  woods,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
treetops  quietly  looking  for  insects,  raising  its  head  as  it  hunts  so 
that  the  dark  chest  band  shows  to  good  advantage. 

649.  Compsothlypis  nigrilora  {Coues).    Sbnkett  Wakblbk. 

Adult  male :  Upper  parts  bluish  gray  with  olive  greetf.  patch  on  back ; 
wings  with  two  broad  white  bands ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  yellow,  be- 
coming saffron  on  chest ;  rest  of  under  parts  white,  sides  tinged  with  gray- 
ish and  sometimes  brown;  eyelids  dusky;  lores  blackish.  Adult JemcUe : 
similar,  but  slightly  smaller  and  much  duller;  upper  parts  tinged  with 
olive  green ;  lores  grayish  dusky,  under  parts  paler  yellow.  Length :  4.25- 
4.75,  wing  2.00-2.20,  tail  1.58-1.75. 

Distribution.  —  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas  and  southward  to 
Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  and  southeastern  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Nest.  —  As  described  by  Sennett,  a  cavity  excavated  in  a  mistletoe- 
like air-plant,  lined  with  cottony  wood  fibers.  Eggs :  dull  white,  flecked 
with  lilac  and  brown  over  the  whole  surface,  and  with  a  broad  band  around 
the  larger  end. 

GENUS  DENDROICA. 

■ 

General  Characters:  —  Bill  slenderly  conical,  tapering  gradually  to  tip ; 
rictal  bristles  obsolete ;  tarsus  a  quarter  to  a  third  as  long  as 
I      wing  ;  scutella  indistinct. 

Piff.  606.  KEY   TO  ADULT  MALES  IN   SPMNO. 

1.  Throat  yellow  or  orange  yellow. 


FIjj.  507. 


2.  Throat  yellow. 
3.  Tail  with  yellow  patches  on  outer  tail  feathers. 


4.  Under  parts  yellow,  broadly  streaked  with  reddish 
brown aestiva,  p.  411. 


4'.  Under  parts  yellow,  narrowly  streaked  with  reddish 
brown. 
5.  Upper  parts  yellowish  green.      Bonorana,  p.  411. 
5'.  Upper  parts  olive  green    .    .  rubiginosa,  p.  412. 
3'.  Tail  without  yellow  patches  on  outer  tail  feathers. 
4.  Kump  yellow. 
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5.  Crown  plain  ^ray     .     . 


Fig.  508.        ^''  Crown  gray  with  yellow  patch. 


maculosa,  p.  415. 


0.  Forehead  and  cheeks  black.    Arizona. 

nigrifrons,  p.  415. 
6'.  Forehead  and  cheeks  not  black.    Western  States. 

auduboni,  p.  413. 
4'.  Kunip  not  yellow. 

5.  Crown  chestnut palmarum,  p.  422. 

5'.  Crown  g^ay  streaked  with  black ;  superciliary'  and 

spot  on  lower  eyelid  yellow   .    .  gracias,  p.  41N. 

1'.  Throat  black,  white,  or  brown. 

2.  Throat  brown. 

olivacea,p.410. 
2'.  Throat  black  or  white.  Fig  609. 

a.  Throat  black. 

4.  Sides  of  head  black,  or  black  and  white. 


5.  Sides  of  head  black.    Eastern  United  States. 

csBrulescens,  p.  412. 


5'.  Sides  of  head  black  and  white.  nigreBCens,  p.  418. 


Fig.  611. 


4'.  Sides  of  head  partly  or  wholly  yellow. 

ocoidentalls,  p.  421. 
Fig.  512.       5'.  Sides  of  head  not  whoUy  yellow. 


5.  Sides  of  head  wholly  yellow. 


Fig.  513. 


Fig.  6U. 


0.  Sides  of  head  marked  with  olive.    Eastern  United 
States virens,  p.  420. 

6'.  Sides  of  head  marked  with  black. 


7.  Cheeks  crossed  by  narrow  black  eye  streak. 

chrysoparia,  p.  419. 


7.  Cheeks  crossed  by  wide  black  band. 

townaendi,  p.  421. 


Fig.  616. 
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3'.  Throat  white. 

4.  Crown  blue  or  black. 

5.  Crown  blue.    Eastern  United  States,   rara,  p.  416. 


4'.  Crown  yellow  or  with  yellow  patch. 


5.  Rump  yellow ;  under  parts  white,  black,  and  yellow. 

ooronata,  p.  412. 


Pig.  617. 


5'.  Rump  not  yellow  ;  under  parts  white,  with  chestnut 
sides pensylvanica,  p.  410^ 


Fig.  618. 


KEY  TO  ADULT  FEMALE  DENDROICA  IN  8PBINO. 

1.  Tail  with  yellow  on  inner  webs. 
2.  Upper  parts  grayish  yellow.     Arizona  to  Texas.     BOnorana,  p.  411. 
2'.  Upper  parts  greenish. 

•  8.  Upper  parts  greenish  yellow asativa,  p.  411. 

8'.  Upper  parts  dull  olive  green nibiginOBay  p.  412. 

r.  Tail  without  yellow  on  inner  webs. 
2.  Rump  yellow. 
3.  Under  parts  bright  yellow,  streaked  with  black.     Eastern  United 

States     ....  * maculosa,  p.  415. 

3'.  Under  parts  mainly  whitish. 
4.  Throat  yellowish. 

5.  More  heavily  streaked  on  darker  gfronnd.    nigiifronB,  p.  415. 
5'.  Less  heavily  streaked  on  lighter  ground,      auduboni,  p.  413. 

4'.  Throat  whitish COronata,  p.  412. 

2'.  Rump  not  yellow. 

3.  Plumage  not  conspicuously  marked  with  yellow  or  gpreen. 

4.  Upper  parts  gray  and  black nigreBCenB,  p.  418. 

4'.  Upper  parts  streaked  black  and  white     .     .     .     Btriata,  p.  416. 
3'.  Plumage  conspicuously  marked  with  yellow  or  g^en. 
4.  Sides  of  head  or  throat  marked  with  bright  lemon  yellow. 
5.  Sides  of  head  gray  or  white. 

H.  Throat,  chest,  and  loral  streak  yellow  .     .    graciae,  p.  418. 
0'.  Under  parts  white,  with  chestnut  sides. 

penaylvanica,  p.  416. 
5'.  Sides  of  head  yellow,  or  yellow  and  olive. 

(>.  Upper  parts  grayish occid entails,  p.  421. 

6'.  Upper  parts  mainly  or  partly  olive  green. 
7.  Upper  parts  olive  green  and  gray.     Texas. 

chryBoparla,  p.  410. 
7'.  Upper  parts  plain  olive  green. 
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8.  Upper  parts  brig^ht  green,  unstreaked.     Eastern  United 

States virens,  p.  420. 

8'.  Upper  parts  dall  green,  streaked.   tO'wnBeudi,  p.  421. 
4'.  Neither  sides  of  head  nor  throat  marked  with  bright  lemon  yel- 
low. 
5.  Upper  parts  olive  brown  or  greenish. 

(5.  Upper  parts  olive  brown.     Eastern  United  States. 

palmanim,  p.  422. 
6'.  Upper  parts  greenish. 

7.  Wings  and  tail  edged  with  greenish.  Eastern  United  States. 

rara.  p.  416. 
7'.  Wings  and  tail  not  edged  with  g^reen. 
8.  Under  parts  greenish  buff  .     .    oaerulesoens,  p.  412. 
5'.  Upper  parts  neither  olive  brown  nor  greenish. 
6.  Head  with  yellow  or  orange  crown  patch. 

blaokburniae,  p.  417. 
6'.  Whole  head  buffy  yellow.     New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

olivacea,  p.  410. 

Subgenus  Peuoedramus. 

651.  Dendroica  olivaoea  (CriVatM/).    Olive  Warblkr. 

Adult  male  in  summer.  —  Heady  neck.,  and  chest  orange  brown,  sometimes 

tinged   with  olive ;  belly  soiled  whitish ;  lores 

and  ear  coverts  black;   nape   olive,  sometimes 

extending  over  back  of  head;   rest  of  upper 

Fiff.  519.  parts  gray ;  wings  with  two  white  bars  and  white 

patch  at  base  of  primaries  ;  tail  with  two  outer 
pairs  of  feathers  mainly  white.  Adult  female  in  summer  and  male  of  second 
year:  crown  and  hind  neck  olive  green ;  sides  of  throat  and  chest  yellowyih, 
throat  sometimes  nearly  white  ;  lores  grayish ;  wing  bars  narrower  than  in 
adult  male ;  white  spot  at  base  of  primaries  smaller,  sometimes  obsolete. 
Adult  male  in  winter :  like  summer  male,  but  head,  neck,  and  chest  duller, 
more  clay  color ;  sides  and  flanks  browner ;  back  more  olivaceous.  Adult 
female  in  winter :  like  summer  female,  but  plumage  softer  in  texture  and 
posterior  wing  band  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellowish.  Young  male^  first 
plumage :  like  adult  female,  but  upper  parts  dull  olive  or  brownish  olive ; 
sides  of  head  and  neck  dull  buffy,  neck  tinged  with  olive  ;  throat  and  chest 
buffy.  Young  female^  first  plumage :  like  young  male,  but  paler.  Ilifale : 
length  (skins)  4.45-.5.()S,  wing  2.84-3.07,  tail  1.97-2.20,  bill  .3(^.47.  Fe- 
male: length  (skins)  4.3:i-4.02,  wing  2.04-2.87,  tail  l.SC-2.00,  bill  .35-.47. 
Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  from 
mountains  of  New  Mexico  nnd  Arizona  south  to  Quateraala. 

Nest.  —  In  fork  of  a  conifer,  30  to  50  feet  from  the  ground,  made  some> 
times  like  a  gnat«atcher's  nest,  of  rootlets,  flower  stalks,  moss,  lichens,  or 
fir  blossoms  and  spider^s  web,  lined  with  rootlets.  Eggs :  3  or  4,  olive 
gray  or  sage  green,  thickly  covered  with  black  specks,  sometimes  almost 
obscuring  the  ground  color.  « 

Mr.  Scott  found  the  olive  warblers  in  southern  Arizona  associated 
with  Mexican  bluebirds  in  the  pines.  In  looking  for  footl,  he  says, 
their  motions  were  very  deliberate,  though  occasionally  suggesting 
kinglets  or  titmice  in  their  way  of  hunting  over  the  tips  of  the 
boughs. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Price  found  them  breeding  in  the  mountains  of  Ari- 
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zona  between  9000  and  10,000  feet,  the  male  following  the  female 
about  while  she  collected  material  for  the  nest,  uttering  at  times  'a 
liquid  quirt f  quirt,  quirt,  in  a  descending  scale.' 

Subgenus  Dendroioa. 

662.  Dendroioa  SDStiva  {Gmel).   Telix)w  Wabbler. 

Adult  male.  —  Under  parts  yellow ;  breast  and  belly  streaked  with  rufous  ; 
-forehead  bright  yellow,  front  of  crown  often  tinged  with 
orange;  hind  neck  and  rest  of  upper  parts  yellowish 
green,  brightest  on  rump ;  wing  edgings  yellow ;  inner 
webs  of  tail  feathers,  except  middle  pair,  light  yellow. 
Adult  female  and  male  in  first  autumn  :  upper  parts  plain 
yellowish  green,  usually  darker  than  in  male,  lif^hter  on 
Fig.  620.  forehead  and  rump  ;  under  parts  paler  and  duller,  usually 
unstreaked.  Young  female  in  first  autumn:  like  adult  female,  but  duller 
olive  green  above,  olive  whitish  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  below ;  under 
tail  coverts  pale  yellow.  Male :  length  (skins)  8.94-4.92,  wing  2.86-2.80, 
tail  1.65-2.09,  biU  .39-.48.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.02-4.67,  wing  2.24- 
2.68,  tail  1.54-1.77,  bill  .89-.43. 

Remarks.  —  The  yellow  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail  feathers,  together 
with  the  general  yellow  coloration,  are  enough  to  distinguish  tne  cestiva 
group  in  all  ages  and  sexes. 

Distribution.  —  North  America,  except  Alaska  and  southwestern  United 
States  ;  migrates  to  Central  America  and  northern  South  America.  Breeds 
nearly  throughout  its  North  American  range. 

Nest.  —  Compact  and  cup-shaped,  made  largely  of  gray  plant  fibers, 
lined  with  down  and  feathers ;  placed  in  bushes  or  trees.  Eggs :  2  to  6, 
greenish,  spotted  usually  around  larger  end  with  brown,  black,  and  lilac 
gray. 

Food.  —  Insects. 

The  yellow  warblers  are  birds  of  the  chaparral,  of  willows,  and 
thickets  along  streams  in  uninhabited  regions,  and  of  parks  and 
gardens  where  the  gods  provide.  When  seen  in  the  chaparral  thick- 
ets the  glimpse  of  yellow  tail  patches  is  enough  to  identify  them  as 
they  disappear,  but  in  towns  where  they  are  tame  the  bricky  streak- 
ing of  the  breast  can  be  seen  as  they  stand  on  a  flowering  bush  and 
lift  their  heads  to  sing.  They  have  so  much  singing  to  do  and  so 
many  insects  to  catch  that  it  keeps  them  busy.  Their  song  is  loud 
and  cheery  and  they  have  the  fine  chip  of  their  family.  In  their 
manner  of  life  they  belong  to  the  quiet  part  of  the  warbler  tribe, 
hunting  usually  in  a  leisurely  way  as  if  they  knew  that  their  song 
was  needed  to  add  the  real  summer  feeling  to  the  blooming  shrubs. 

652a.  D.  a.  sonorana  Brewst.    Sonora  Yellow  Warbler. 

Like  astiva,  but  much  paler ;  adult  male  lighter,  more  yellowish  olive 
green  above,  back  often  streaked  with  brown,  crown  usually  clear  yellow  ; 
under  parts  lighter  yellow  than  in  astiva  ;  chest  and  sides  more  narrowly 
streaked ;  adult  female  conspicuously  paler  than  in  astiva,  upper  parts  often 
largelv  pale  grayish  ;  under  parts  usually  pale  huffy  yellow.  Male :  length 
(skins)  4.21-4.76,  wing  2.32-2.60,  tail  1.77-2.20,  bill  ..3i>-.48.  Female: 
length  (skins)  4.8:^-4.57,  wmg  2.24r-2.40,  tail  1.65-1.77,  bill  .39. 
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Distribution.  —  From  southern  Arizona  to  western  Texas  and  south  to 
northwestern  Mexico ;  in  winter  to  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua. 

652b.  D.  a.  rubiginosa  (PalL).  Alaskan  Yellow  Wakblek. 

Like  (Estiva,  but  slightly  smaller  and  much  duller ;  adult  male  with 
upper  parts  darker,  duller  olWe  green,  crown  like  back  or  only  slightly 
yellower  on  forehead ;  adult  female  duller  olive  green  above,  duller  yellow 
below.  Male:  length  (skins)  4.02-4.45,  wing  2.40-2.48,  tail  1.57-l.Sl,  bill 
.39.   Female :  length  (skins)  3.90-4.33,  wing  2.24-2.44,  tail  1.61-1.73,  bill  .39. 

Distribution.  —  Alaska,  south  to  Vancouver,  migrating  southward. 

664.  Dendroica  c»rulescens  (Gmel.).    Black-throated  Blub 
Warbler, 

Advlt  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Face,  throat,  sides,  and  flanks  black, 
sides  and  flanks  streaked  with  white ;  rest  of  under  parts  white ; 
upper  parts  grayish  blue ;  voing  with  conspicuous  white  patch  at 
base  of  primaries.  Adult  female  in  spring  and  summer:  upper 
parts  olive,  usually  with  white  spot  at  base  of  primaries ;  tail 
feathers  edged  with  bluish  or  greenish  gray ;  inner  web  of 
Fig.  521.  outside  feather  sometimes  with  paler  or  whidsh  spot ;  eyelids 
with  whitish  streaks,  that  of  upper  lid  extending  over  ear  coverts ;  under 
parts  pale  olive  yellowish,  shaded  with  olive  laterally.  Adult  male  in  feUl 
and  winter :  like  spring  male,  but  white  of  flanks  faintly  tinged  with  brown- 
ish buff  and  bill  brownish  instead  of  black.  Adult  female  in  fall  and  winter : 
like  summer  female,  but  upper  parts  g^ener;  under  parts  yellower. 
Young  male  in  first  fall  and  winter :  like  adult  winter  male,  but  white  of 
under  parts  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellowish,  bluish  gray  of  upper  parts 
tinged  with  olive  green ;  black  feathers  of  throat  edged  with  whitish. 
Young  male,  first  plumage :  wings  and  tail  as  in  fall  males ;  white  spot  at  base 
of  primaries  fully  developed  ;  lores  black ;  rest  of  upper  parts  dark  olive 
brown ;  throat  and  supercili£u*y  buffy ;  breast  and  sides  ashy ;  belly  sul- 
phur yellow.  Young  female,  first  plumage :  wings  and  tail  like  winter  fe- 
male ;  ^pot  at  base  of  primaries  soiled  white;  rest  of  upper  parts  light  olive 
brown ;  lores  dull  black ;  under  parts  buffy,  olive  buff  on  breast  and  sides. 
Male:  length  (skins)  4.^3-4.72,  wing  2.44-2.64,  taU  1.93-2.13,  biU  .3:3-.39. 
Female  :  length  (skins)  4.33-4.76,  wing  2.3<5-2.48,  tail  1.87-2.01,  bUl  .35-.37. 
Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  northeastern  United  States,  south  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
mountains ;  migrates  casually  to  base  of  Rocky  Mountains ;  winters  in 
Guatemala,  the  West  Indies,  and  northern  South  America ;  accidental  in 
Colorado  and  on  the  Farallone  Islands. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes,  compact  and  deep ;  made  of  fine  grass,  spider's  web, 
lichen,  and  strips  of  fine  bark.     Eggs :  usually  4,  buffy  whitish  or  greenish 
white,  more  or  less  heavily  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 
Food.  —  Insects. 

656.  Dendroica  coronata  {Linn.).    Yellow-rumped  Warblbk. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Crown  patch  and  rump  bright  yellow ; 

^,Ty^       rest  of  upper  parts  bluish  gray,  streaked  with  black ;  wings 

4^9B|^^with  two  white  bars  ;  tail  black  with  gray  edgings  ;  outer  pair 

^^^I^^V  of  tail  feathers  with  large  spots  of  wHte  ;  throat  white  ;  rest  of 

^i/^m    under  pai-ts  black,  yeUow,  and  white.     Adult  female  in  spring 

^^V    and  summer:   similar,  but  smaller  and  duller;  upper  parts 

^^    tinged  with  brown ;  color  patches  restricted.  Adult  male  in  fall 

Fig.  522.  ami  winter :  upper  parts  grayish  brown,  streaked  with  black 
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on  back  and  soapulan ;  yellow  crown  patch  concealed  by  brown  tips  to 
feathers ;  throat  and  chest  brownish  white  or  bnffy  brown,  chest  streaked 
with  black;  yellow  patches  obscured,  black  patches  with  white  edges  to 
feathers.  Adult  female  in  fall  and  winter:  like  winter  male,  but  smaller, 
upper  parts  browner,  yellow  crown  patch  restricted  or  obsolete ;  under 
parts  pale  huffy  brown  in  front  and  on  sides ;  median  parts  of  breast  and 
belly  yellowisl^white ;  yellow  breast  patches  indistinct  or  obsolete.  Young, 
first  plumage:  streaked  above  and  below;  wings  and  tail  much  as  in 
adults.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.72-5.51,  wing  2.76-3.07,  tail  1.07-2.36, 
bill  .35-.43.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.65-5.51,  wing  2.64-2.95,  tail  2.02- 
2.32,  bUl  .32-.41. 

Remarks.  —  The  yellow-rumped  and  Audubon  warblers  are  similar,  but 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  throat,  which  is  white  in  coronata  and  yellow 
in  auduboni. 

Distribution.  —  North  America,  chiefly  east  and  north  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains (to  Hudson  Bay  region),  straggling  westward  to  the  Pacific ;  breeds 
from  Alaska  to  northern  United  States,  wintering  from  southern  New 
England  and  the  Ohio  yalley  south  to  the  West  Indies  and  Panama ; 
accidental  in  Greenland  and  eastern  Siberia. 

Nest.  —  Usually  low  in  coniferous  trees,  made  of  grasses,  twigs,  and  root- 
lets, lined  with  finer  grasses,  feathers,  and  hair.  Eggs :  3  to  6,  white, 
creamy,  or  buffy,  spotted  or  blotched  chiefly  on  or  around  larger  end  with 
brown  and  lilac,  sometimes  mixed  with  smaJl  black  markings. 

Food.  —  Insects,  their  eggs  and  larvie,  and  wild  berries. 

The  yellow-rump,  the  eastern  representative  of  the  Audubon 
warbler,  migrates  through  Colorado,  and  Prof.  Cooke  says  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  plains  along  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  a  few  range  up  to  9000  feet.  It  mi- 
grates from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  auduboni,  but  in  May 
the  two  species  are  often  found  together. 

666.  Bendroica  auduboni  (Towns.).    Audubon  Wabblbr. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Throat  and  rump  yellow;  under  parts 
with  patches  of  white,  yellow,  and  solid  black ;  upper  parts  bluish  gray, 
streaked  with  black ;  wing  coverts  with 
large  white  patches ;  tail  black,  inner 
webs  of  four  or  five  outer  feathers  with 
large  subterminal  patch  of  white.  Adult 
female  in  spring  and  summer :  like  sum- 
mer male,  but  duller,  and  with  less  black 
on  under  parts  ;  upper  parts  usually  more 
or  less  tinged  with  brown ;  yellow  crown 
patch  restricted,  and  partly  tipped  with 
brownish  gray ;  wings  with  narrower 
bands ;  chest  and  sides  gra3rish,  marked 
with  black ;  color  patches  restricted. 
Adult  male  in  fall  and  winter:  duller 
and  browner  than  summer  males,  upper 
parts  washed  with  brown,  wing  mark- 
ings  tinged  with  brown ;  black  of  chest  ^' 

and  sides  mostly  concealed  by  brownish  white  edges  to  feathers.  Adult 
female  in  fall  and  winter  :  like  winter  male,  but  smaller  and  duller,  back 
without  sharply  defined  streaks ;  yellow  patches  paler  and  more  restricted  ; 
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black  chest  spots  more  sharply  defined.  Young,  Jir at  plumage':  upper  parts 
thickly  streaKed  with  dusky  on  brownish  gray  ground ;  lower  rump  gray- 
ish white,  narrowly  streaked  with  dusky;  under  parts  graybh  white, 
streaked.  Male:  length  (skins)  4.80-5.39,  wing  2.05-3.19,  tail  2.09-2.42, 
bill  .39-.  43.  Female :  length  (skins)  4.8O-5.08,  wing  2.87-3.07,  tail  2.13- 
2.32,  biU  .39-.43. 

Remarks.  —  The  yellow  throat  distinguishes  the  adult  Audubon  warbler 
from  the  yellow-rump,  and  the  amoimt  of  white  on  the  tail  distinguishes 
the  young,  audubom  haying  four  or  fiye  feathers  marked  with  white,  corO' 
nataf  only  two  or  three. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  zones  from  British 
Columbia  south  to  Arizona,  and  from  California  to  Sioux  County,  Ne- 
braska ;  winters  from  western  United  States  to  Guatemala,  and  eastward 
to  western  parts  of  Texas  and  Kansas ;  accidental  in  Masisachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  pines  or  spruces,  but  sometimes  in  deciduous  trees  and 
bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  made  largely  of  strips  of  fine  bark  and 
pine  needles,  lined  with  fine  roots,  hair,  and  a  few  feathers.  JEggs :  usu- 
ally 4,  generally  oliye  white  or  greenish,  sparsely  spotted  and  dotted  with 
black,  brown,  and  lilac  g^ray. 

Food.  —  Similar  to  that  of  the  yellow-rumped  warbler. 

The  Audubon  warbler  in  its  dull,  streaked  winter  dress  is  a  com- 
mon winter  bird  in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  west,  and  one  of  the 
commonest  in  the  San  Francisco  parks.  Its  flight  and  all  its  move- 
ments seem  to  be  regulated  by  gnats,  its  days  one  continuous  hunt 
for  dinner.  When  insects  are  scarce  it  will  fly  hesitatingly  through 
the  air  looking  this  way  and  that,  its  yellow  rump  spot  always 
in  evidence,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  invisible  gauzy-winged  throng 
it  zigzags  through,  snapping  them  up  as  it  goes ;  then,  perhaps, 
closing  its  wings  it  tumbles  down  to  a  bush,  catches  itself,  and 
races  pellmell  after  another  insect  that  has  caught  its  eye.  In  the 
parks  it  is  especially  fond  of  the  palm  tops  frequented  by  the  golden- 
crowned  sparrows,  and  dashes  around  them  in  its  mad  helter-skelter 
fashion.  The  most  straight-laced,  conventional  thing  it  ever  does  is 
to  make  flycatcher  sallies  from  a  post  of  observation  when  it  has 
caught  its  insect.  If  it  actually  sits  still  a  moment  with  wings  hang- 
ing at  its  sides,  its  head  is  turning  alertly,  its  bright  eyes  keen  for 
action,  and  while  you  look  it  dashes  away  with  a  nervous  quip'  into 
midair,  in  hot  pursuit  of  its  prey. 

Auduboni  is  so  preoccupied  with  its  hunting  that  it  pays  little 
heed  to  observers.  At  Stanford,  in  December,  when  the  birds  were 
common,  one  has  flown  in  from  the  rosebushes  to  the  piazza  rail  near 
me,  looked  around  for  a  moment,  and  then  ignoring  my  presence 
flown  down  to  the  floor  and  gone  hopping  jauntily  about  in  the 
shadow  of  the  vines  looking  for  insects. 

When  spring  comes  these  warblers  are  off  to  the  mountains,  for 
they  are  true  Canadian  zone  birds.     In  July  we  have  met  them  near 
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the  crest  of  the  Sien-a  in  full  plumage  and  full  song.  There  is  little 
to  suggest  the  dull,  streaked  bird  of  winter  in  this  warbler,  whose 
handsome  yellow  pointed  plumage  makes  such  a  brilliant  showing 
against  the  dark  green  of  the  firs. 

His  song  is  of  a  strong  warbler  type,  opening  toward  the  end, 
chwee,  chtpee-chwee-ah,  'chwee,  between  the  song  of  the  yellow  war- 
bler and  that  of  the  junco. 

By  the  third  week  in  July  we  saw  the  Audubons  feeding  9  trailing 
family  of  streaked  young  in  the  fir  tops,  the  abstracted  chase  for 
insects  going  on  more  strenuously  than  ever. 

656.1.  Dendroica  nigrrif  rons  Brewst.  Black-fronted  Warbler. 

Like  audubonij  bat  larger  and  darker ;  adult  sammer  male  vith  fore- 
head, sides  of  crown,  and  cheeks  mainly  black  instead  of  gray ;  back  black 
with  feathers  edged  with  bluish  gray;  under  parts  more  solidly  black; 
winter  male  with  less  black  on  upper  parts,  forehead  only  streaked  with 
black,  bluish  gray  of  upper  parts  with  little  if  any  brown,  black  of  under 
parts  with  only  narrow  whitish  tips  to  feathers ;  adult  female  more  heavily 
streaked  on  darker  ground ;  young  more  heavily  streaked  with  dusky. 
Male :  length  (skins)  5.00-5.55,  wing  3.05-:3.31,  tail  2.28-2.53,  biU  .37- 
.38.  Female:  length  (skins)  5.00-5.10,  wmg  2.97-3.04,  tail  2.26-2.35,  bUl 
.o«)— .•■>o. 

Distribution.  —  From  Huachuca  and  Chirioahua  Mountains,  Arizona, 
south  to  northwestern  Mexico. 

667.  Dendroica  maculosa  (Gmel.).    Magnolia  Warbler. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Under  parts  bright  yellow,  strikingly 
marked  by  black  necklace  and  black  streaking  down  breast ;  top  of  head 
and  hind  neck  plain  gray,  sides  of  head  and  back  black ; 
rump  yellow,  partly  streaked  with  black  and  sometimes 
partly  olive  green ;  upper  tail  coverts,  wings,  and  tail 
black ;  wings  with  conspicuous  white  patch  and  tail  icith 
subterminal  band  of  white.  Adult  male  in  fall  and  win- 
ter: crown  and  hind  neck  brownish  gray,  back  and  p.  roi 
scapulars  olive  green,  feathers  with  mostly  concealed 
black  centers ;  wing  patch  replaced  by  two  narrow  wing  bars ;  chest  with- 
out black  streaks  or  spots.  Adult  female :  duller ;  back  mainly  olive 
green;  wing  with  two  white  bands;  streaks  on  under  parts  narrower. 
Young  male  in  first  fall  and  winter :  chest  with  broad  grayish  or  whitish 
band.  Young  female  in  first  fall  or  winter:  like  young  male,  but  smaller 
and  much  didler,  crown  browner,  back  without  concealed  black  markings, 
white  of  tail  restricted,  flanks  indistinctly  streaked.  Male :  length  (skins) 
4.i:J-4.65,  wing  2.24-2.52,  teil  1.80-2.04,  biU  .34-.49.  Female:  length 
(skins)  4.25-4.41,  wing  2.14-2.28.  taU  1.81-1.91,  bill  .35. 

Remarks.  —  The  white  subterminal  tail  band  is  enough  to  distinguish  the 
mag-nolia  warbler  in  any  plumage. 

histrihution.  —  Breeds  in  Boreal  zone  in  eastern  North  America,  west  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  from  Hudson  Bay  south  to  northern  parts  of  New 
England  and  Michigan  and  southward  in  the  AUeghanies  ;  casually  to  Cali- 
fornia ;  winters  in  Cuba,  the  Bahamas,  and  south  through  Mexico  to  Pan- 
ama ;  accidental  in  Greenland. 

Nest.  —  Largely  of  fine  twigs,  grass,  and  weed  stalks,  lined  with  fine 
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black  rootlets ;  placed  in  small  spruces  and  hemlocks,  3  to  36  feet  from 
the  ground.     Eggs:  4  or  5,  creamy,  blotched  or  spotted  with  lilnc  and 
shades  of  brown. 
Food.  —  Insects. 

The  handsome  magnolia  warbler  is  a  rare  migrant  in  Colorado, 
but  whenever  seen  may  be  recognized  as  it  goes  about  with  wings 
drooping  and  tail  spread  enough  to  show  its  black  terminal  tail  band. 

668.  Dendroica  rara  (H7/.<;.).    Cerulean  Warbler. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  light  grayish  blue,  crown  bordered  by  two 
blackish  stripes ;  back  streaked  with  black ;  wings  and  tail  black  with  gray- 
ish blue  edgings,  wings  with  two  clear  white  bands ;  tail  feathers  broadly 
spotted  with  white ;  under  parts  white,  with  narrow  bluish  throat  band  and 
bluish  streaking  along  sides.  Adult  female :  upper  parts  from  light  bluisli 
gray  to  grayish  olive  green ;  superciliary  stripe,  if  present,  pale  greenish 
yellow  like  under  parts ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  male,  but  edgings  greenish 
instead  of  bluish.  Fall  and  winter  adults  :  more  highly  colored.  Young 
male  injirst  autumn :  like  female,  but  whiter  below  and  more  bluish  above. 
Young  male^  nestling  plumage :  upper  paiis  gray,  crown  with  median 
stripe,  and  dark  postocular  stripe  ;  sides  of  head  and  under  parts  white. 
Male:  length  (skins)  4.05-4.5.5,  wing  2.44-2.(50,  taU  1.70-1.88,  bill  .37-.40. 
Female:  length  (skins)  4.10-4.;35,  wing  2.20-2.47,  tail  1.62-1.68,  biU  .39- 
.41. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Sonoran  zone  of  the  eastern  central 
United  States  and  Canada  from  Tennessee  and  Missouri  to  MiJ'Mhig*^"  i 
western  New  York,  and  southern  Ontario  ;  south  in  migration  to  western 
Texas,  southern  Mexico,  Central  America,  northern  South  America,  and 
rarely  Cuba ;  occasionally  to  Kockv  Mountains. 

Nest.  —  In  trees  in  high  deciduous  woods,  20-50  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground ;  compact,  cup-shaped,  composed  largely  of  plant  fibers,  strips  of 
fine  bark,  and  spider  web.  Eggs :  usually  3  or  4.  white  or  dull  greenish 
or  bluish  white,  speckled  with  brown,  chiefly  around  the  larger  end. 

Food.  —  Insects. 

669.  Dendroica  pensylvanica  (Linn.).    Chestnut-sided  War- 

bler. 

Adult  male. — Crown  yellow,  bordered  with  black;  sides  of  head  and 
neck  and  under  parts  white ;  sides  with  broad  stripe  of  chest- 
nut ;  back  striped  with  black  and  olive,  mixed  with  yellowish. 
Adult  female  :  like  male,  but  duller,  upper  parts  greener, 
black  markings  on  head  indistinct,  and  chestnut  restricted. 
Young  injirst  autumn:  upper  parts  bright  olive  g^en  ;  wing 
Fig.  625.  bars  yellowish ;  sides  of  head  and  body  ash  gray ;  median 
under  parts  white.*  Length:  4.(^0-5.25,  wing  2.4(V2.65,  teil  1.95^2.10. 

Distribution.  —  Eastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada,  west  to 
Manitoba  and  the  Plains,  accidentally  to  Cheyenne ;  south  in  winter  to  the 
Bahamas,  eastern  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Panama. 

Nest.  —  In  small  trees  or  undergrowth  near  clearings,  loosely  woven  of 
stems,  grasses,  and  plant  fibers,  lined  with  hairs.  Eggs :  usiuiUy  4,  white 
or  creamy,  spotted  with  reddish  bmwn  and  lilac,  thickest  around  the  larger 
end. 

661.  Dendroica  striata  (For.'?^).    Black -poll  Warbler. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  sitmrner.  — Crow^n  black,  rest  of  upper  parta 
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olWe,  gr&j,  or  brovn,  streaked  with  black  except  sometimes  on  rump ;  wings 
and  tail  dnsky,  vings  with  two  white  bands  and  greenish  edgings ;  inner 
webs  of  two  or  three  outer  tail  feathers  with  subterminal 
white  patches;  under  parts  white,  chin  usually  black  and 
sides  heavily  streaked  with  black.    Adult  female  in  tpring  and 
summer :  similar,  but  upper  parts  dull  olive  g^een,  streaked 
with  black ;  wing  bars  tinged  with  yellow ;  under  parts  washed 
with  pale  yellowish,  sides  streaked  with  dusky.     Adtdt  male        Fig.  626. 
in  fail  and  winter:  upper  parts  olive  green  shading  to  gray      Blaok-poU 
on  upper  tail  coverts  ;  back  and  scapulars,  sometimes  crown       Warbler. 
and  rump,  streaked  with  black ;  wing  bars  usually  tinged  with  yellow ; 
superciliary  olive  yellowish ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  yellowish ;  sides  and 
flanks  indistinctly  streaked ;  belly  white.     Young  in  Jirst  fall  and  winter : 
like  adult  fall  male,  but  under  parts  yellow  except  on  under  tail  coverts ; 
upper  tail  coverts  olive  green  instead  of  gray,  back  less  distinctly  streaked. 
1  oung.  Jirst  plumage :  upper  parts  light  g^yish  brown,  streaked  with  black 
except  on  rump,  which  is  barred  or  mottled  with  black ;  under  parts  whitish, 
tinged  with  olive  yellow  in  front,  and  mottled  with  dusky ;  wings  and  tail  as 
in  winter  birds.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.65-5.51,  wing  2.8 1-3.05,  tail  1.91-2.13. 
Female:  length  (skins)  4.53-5.00,  wing 2.72-2.95, tail  1.77-2.01,  biU  .35-.48. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  northern  New  England  and  the  Catskill 
Mountains  west  to  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  north  to  Hudson  Bay  and 
Alaska  ;  migrates  west  to  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  south 
to  northern  South  America,  through  West  Indies ;  not  recorded  from  Mex- 
ico or  Central  America ;  accidental  in  Ghreenland. 

Nest.  —  On  lower  branches  of  coniferous  trees,  in  the  north  often  on  the 
ground  ;  bulky,  warmly  lined  with  feathers.  Eggs :  usually  4,  white, 
creamy,  or  buffy,  spotted  or  blotched,  often  wreathed  with  brown  and  lilac 
gray. 

Food.  —  Insects. 

The  eastern  black-poll,  Prof.  Cooke  says,  comes  regularly,  but  in 
small  numbers,  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  occasionally  being 
common  during  migrations  both  on  the  plains  and  at  the  base  of 
the  foothills.  There  is  one  breeding  record  for  Seven  Lakes,  near 
Manitou,  Colorado,  at  an  altitude  of  11.000  feet. 

662.  Bendrolca  blackbumisd  {Gmel.).     Blackburniak  War- 

BLiKR. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  — Throat  brillant  orange  yellow;  rest 
of  under  parts  pale  yellowish ;  sides  streaked  with  black ; 
crown  black  with  yellow  or  orange  patch ;  superciliary  yel- 
low or  orange ;  rest  of  upper  parts  black,  streaked  with  white 
on  back  ;  wings  with  broad  white  patch  ;  tail  with  three  outer 
feathers  white  except  shafts  and  tips.  Adult  female  :  similar,  ^8-  ^27. 
but  black  replaced  by  olive  brown,  streaked  ;  orange  replaced  by  yellow ; 
wings  and  tail  duller,  white  markings  restricted.  Young  male  in  Jirst  fall 
and  winter :  like  adult  female,  but  without  yellow  spot  on  crown ;  yellow 
of  throat  and  chest  paler.  Young  female  in  Jirst  fall  and  winter :  similar 
to  adult  female,  but  upper  parts  browner,  strefuu  less  distinct ;  white 
markings  restricted ;  under  parts  huffy ;  throat  sometimes  pale  huffy ; 
streaks  on  sides  dull  brownish.  Young,  Jirst  plumage :  upper  parts  brown, 
middle  of  crown  lighter ;  back  and  rump  indistinctly  streaked  ;  supercil- 
iary stripe  and  throat  pale  buffy;  chest  darker,  faintly  spotty ;  rest  of 
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under  parts  white,  sides  spotted ;  wing  and  tail  as  in  fall  birds,  but  wing 
bars  brownish  buff.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.40-4.70,  wing  2.57-2.73,  tail 
1.83-1.94,  bill  .37-41.  Female :  length  (skins)  4.25-4.60,  wing  2.48-2.58, 
taU  1.82-1.87,  bill  .38. 

Remarks.  —  The  young  may  be  distinguished  by  huffy  superciliary  and 
throat. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  zones  of  the  southern 
British  Provinces,  northeastern  United  States,  and  mountain  regions  south ; 
casually  to  Utah,  western  Texas,  and  New  Mexico ;  migrates  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  through  eastern  Mexico  to  South  America;  accidental  in 
Greenland. 

Nest.  —  In  evergreen  trees,  bulky,  composed  of  downy  materials,  espe- 
cially cat-tail  down,  lined  with  fine  lichens,  and  horsehairs.  Eggs  :  4  or  5, 
greenish  white  or  pale  bluish  green,  speckled  or  spotted  chiefly  on  or 
around  larger  end  with  brown,  reddish  brown,  or  lilac  gray. 

Food.  —  Largely  winged  insects. 

664.  Dendroica  graciee  Baird.    Grace  Warblbk. 

AdtUt  mcde  in  spring  and  summer,  —  Superciliary^  spot  on  lower  lid.,  throat 
and  chest  bright  yellow ;  rest  of  under  parts  white,  streaked  with  black ; 
upper  parts  including  ear  coverts  and  sides  of  neck  ash  gray ;  crown  and 
back  narrowly  streaked  with  black ;  wings  with  two  white  bands ;  two 
outer  tail  f  es^thers  largely  white  on  inner  webs.  Adult  female  in  spring  and ' 
summer:  like  male,  but  duller,  gray  of  upper  parts  tinged  wiUi  brown, 
black  streaks  indistinct,  wing  bars  narrower,  yellow  paler,  white  of  under 
parts  duller.  Adult  male  in  fall  and  winter  :  upper  parts  slightly  tinged 
with  brown,  streakin^s  on  back  more  or  less  concealed;  under  parts 
brownish  buffy.  Adult  female  in  fall  and  winter :  like  winter  male,  but 
washed  with  olive  brown  above,  wing  bars  brownish  buff,  and  white  of 
under  parts  strongly  buffy.  Young  male  in  first  fall  and  winter :  upper 
parts  strongly  tinged  with  brown,  black  streaks  on  back  concealed,  and 
flanks  strongly  brownish  buff.  Young  female  in  first  fall  and  winter :  colors 
duller,  streaking  indistinct  or  obsolete.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.33-4.(i0, 
wing  2.52-2.60,  taU  1.85-1.97,  bill  .39.  Female :  length  (skins)  4.45-4.5;?, 
wing  2.37-2.44,  tail  1.81-1.85,  bill  .39. 

Distribution.  —  Southwestern  United  States  and  adjacent  parts  of  north- 
western Mexico,  breeding  from  Colorado  to  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  Mexico ; 
casual  in  southern  California. 

Nest.  —  By  two  specimens,  in  pines,  50  to  60  feet  from  the  ground, 
made  of  vegetable  fibers,  straws,  and  horsehair ;  also,  in  one  case,  strings, 
oak  catkins,  bud  scales,  wool,  vegetable  down,  and  insect  webbing.  Eggs : 
8  or  4,  white,  lightly  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 

The  Grace  warblers  are  birds  of  the  coniferous  forests  of  the  south- 
western mountains.  In  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  Texas,  we  met 
a  small  flock  of  them  passing  through  the  pines  at  about  8000  feet. 

666.  Dendroica  nigrescens  (Towns.).    Bijlck-throatrd  Grav 
Warbler. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer. —  Whole  head,  throat,  and  chest  black. 
except  for  white  streaks  on  side  of  head  and  along  throat,  and  bright  yellow 
spot  over  lores ;  breast  and  belly  pure  white :  sides  streaked  with  black : 
back  gray,  more  or  less  streaked  with  black  ;  wings  with  two  white  bars  ; 
tail  with  inner  webs  of  two  outer  feathers  mainly  white.  Adult  female 
in  spring  and  summer:  similar,  but  colors  duller;  crown  usually  gray, 
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Btreaked  with  black ;  black  of  throat  largely  mixed  with  white.  Adait  malt 
infaii  and  viinler:  like  aamiuer  male,  but  gray  of  upper  pnrta  tilled  with 
brown,  and  black  markingB  restricted,  some-  — 

times  nearly  obsolete.  Adult  ftmale  in  fail 
and  airtler:  like  aummer  male,  but  plumaf^  t 
softer  and  streaka  on  back  and  upper  tail 
coverta  obaolete  or  wanting.  Young  male  ia 
first  fall  and  wintn-:  like  adnlt  winter  male, 
bat  gray  of  npper  parts  browner ;  crown 
browniih  gray  cicepC  on  front  and  sidps; 
Btreaka  on  back  and  upper  tail  coverts  ob- 
solete  oi  coneealad ;    black    of   throat   with 

white  tips  to  feathers ;  white  of  under  parts  "K  fWS.  fi^tthr«t«d  Bnif 
tin^  with  yellowiah.      VaungffmaU  in  first  w««er. 

fml  and  m'nler.'  enliis  upper  pans  brownish  gray,  crown  bordered  with 
dusky;  white  of  under  parts  strongly  tinged  with  brown.  Male:  length 
(skins)  4.13-4.(ir>,  wing  2.35-2.62,  tail  1,92-2-17,  bUl  .32-.3S.  Fe-aalt: 
leiKth  <skins)  4.2I-1.H),  wing  2.1U-2.4T,  tail  1.85-2.UI,  biU  .it-S-.Sa. 

Bemarkt.  —  'nm  yellow  spot  0>er  lores  is  diaenoatic. 

Diitrilnition.  —  Breeds  in  TriinsitiDn  nnd  Upper  Sononm  zones  from 
British  Colnmbia  to  Lower  California  and  southern  Ariiona,  and  from 
Colorado  to  the  PaciGo  coast ;  migrates  to  anuthem  Mexico. 

Nut.  —  Low  down  in  dense  thickets  of  scrub  oak,  or  high  up  in  pines, 
compact,  cop-shaped,  like  that  of  D.  iritina,  made  of  gray  plant  Hben, 
lined  with  feathers.  Eggi:  3  or  4,  white,  tinged  with  pink  or  cream, 
spotted  on  or  around  Ini^er  end  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac  gray, 
Dsnally  mixed  with  a  few  darker  apecks. 

Food.  —  Frequently  green  caterpillara. 


The  r[uleC  little  black -thrnateil  gray  wnrbler  ia  a  restful  ct 
the  whirligig  of  perpetual  motion,  the  omnipresent  Audubon  warbler 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  seems  to  bo  eHpeciully  a  bird  of  Transition 
low  growth,  sucli  as  srnih  oaks,  piflons.  junipers,  and  manzanitas. 

Along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Y.uba  Hlver  Id  the  Sierra  we  found 
It  singing  in  the  buahes  along  the  road,  and  in  the  junipers  on  a 
hillside  near  camp.  Its  song  is  u  simple  warbler  lay,  iie-ee-ue-te. 
M,  te,  If,  with  the  quiet  woodsy  quality  of  rireiii  and  (Xrriiletans, 
go  soothing  to  the  ear. 

686.   Dendroica  chrysoparia  f^l.  <{-  Salv.    Qou>itN-caEKKaD 

WABFr.KR. 

Adall  malf  in  iprlng  and  sammfr.  —  Upper  parts  and  throat  black,  upper 
[mrta  sometimes  tinged  with  oUtc  green ; 
sidfi  of  head  bright  ntlloie.  inlerrapted  hn 
Barroa  blark  rtrrak  throagh  eye :  forcliead 
neuatly  with  yellow  spot  or  streak  :  breast 
and  belly  white,sid-s  streaked  with  blnelc : 

wings  and  tail  blark.  winga  with  two  whilf  i 

bands  and  tail  with  three  outer  pairs  of 
feathers  with  inner  web  largely  white. 
Adult  feiiialt  in  ipring  and  summrr !  like  Fit  SH) 

summer  male,  but  upper  parts  olive  preen, 
indistinctly  streaked;  throat  yellowiBb.   black  showing  through;    vinga 
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and  tail  duller,  wing  bands  narrower.  AdtUt  male  in  fall  and  winter: 
like  summer  male,  but  feathers  of  black  throat  patch  edged  with  white  or 
yellowish.  Young  male  in  Jirstfall  and  winter :  like  adult  fall  male,  but 
upper  parts  streaked  with  olive  green  and  black,  upper  tail  coverts  edged 
with  olive  green  and  gray,  wings  and  tail  duller,  wing  bars  with  black 
shaft  streaks.  Young  female  in  jUrst  fall  and  winter :  like  adult  female, 
but  upper  parts  plain  olive  green,  or  indistinctly  streaked ;  throat  and 
chest  grayish,  tliroat  tinged  with  yellow;  sides  and  flanks  indistinctly 
streaked  with  dusky.  Young,  first  ^umage  :  upper  parts  grayish  brown 
or  brownish  gray;  sides  of  head,  throat,  chest,  and  sides  pale  brownish 
gray ;  rest  of  under  parts  whitish,  breast  indistinctly  streaked ;  wings  and 
tail  like  adults,  but  wing  coverts  with  dark  mesial  wedg^-shaped  marks. 
Male :  length  (skins)  4.61-4.84,  wing  2.45-2.58,  tail  2.04-2.15,  bill  .:?6- 
.40.  Female :  length  (skins)  4.57-4.92,  wing  2.28-2.43,  tail  1.87-2.05,  bill 
.:^8-.42. 

Bemark's.  —  The  black  eye  line  through  the  bright  yellow  cheeks  marks 
both  sexes  of  the  golden-cheeked  wu-bler. 

Distribution.  —  From  western,  central,  and  southern  Texas  south  to 
Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  red  cedars,  10  to  20  feet  from  the  ground,  between 
upright  branches  ;  made  of  strips  of  inner  cedar  bark  fastened  with  web 
and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  Eggs :  3  or  4,  white,  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown,  sometimes  mixed  with  lavender. 

The  golden-cheeked  warbler  is  said  to  be  common  among  the  juni- 
pers or  'cedar  brakes,'  as  they  are  called  locally,  in  central  Texas. 
It  is  said  to  be  always  on  the  alert  for  insects,  hunting  over  the 
branches  and  occasionally  darting  out  for  a  passing  insect.  The 
song  of  the  male  is  given  as  tserr  veasy-vecuy  itceah. 

667.  Dendroioa  virens  {GmeL).    Black-throated  Green  War- 
bler. 

Adtdt  male  in  spring  and  summer. — Throat  and  chest  black,  sides 
^^^Q^.  streaked  with  black ;  rest  of  under  parts  white  or  yellowish 
^^Sf^v  white  ;  forehead  sometimes  with  yellow  spot ;  sides  of  head 

^HJ^K   bright  yellow,  olive  streak  through  eye ;  upper  parts  bright  olive 

V||H  green ;  back  sometimes  narrowly  streaked  with  black ;  wings 

X  "       with  two  white  bars,  tail  with  inner  webs  of  two  outer  feath- 

Fig.  !>:»).  ers  mainly  white.  Adult  female  in  spring  and  summer :  omiltLT 
to  male,  but  black  of  throat  and  chest  obscured  by  yellowish,  and  whitish 
tips  to  feathers.  Young  male  in  first  fall  and  winter :  like  adult  female, 
but  olive  green  of  upper  parts  and  yellow  of  sides  of  bead  br^hter,  and 
under  parts  vellower.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.1^3-4.72,  wing  2.40-2.52, 
tail  1.77-1.0:?;  bill  .:J5-.:«K  Female:  length  (skins)  4.10-4.53,  wing  2.28- 
2.40,  tail  1.77-l.S.-),  bill  .:V)-.4ll 

Bemarks.  —  The  bright  olive  green  upper  parts  and  whitish  belly  dis- 
tinguish virens  in  all  plumages. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  iiortlieni  Illinois  and  Connecticut,  and  along  the  Alleghanies  south 
to  South  Carolina ;  migrates  to  (^uba  and  through  western  Texas  and 
Mexico  to  Central  America  and  Panama. 

Xest.  —  In  coniferous  trees,  usually  at  considerable  height,  made  of  strips 
of  bark,  plant  stems,  leaves,  twigs,  and  feathers,  lined  with  hair  and  plaiit 
down.  Fggs :  usually  4,  white  or  creamy,  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and 
lilac  gray,  mixed  with  a  few  darker  specks. 

Fcwi,  —  Largely  leaf  worms,  spiders,  beetles,  and  flies. 
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668.  Dendroioa  townsendi  (ronrtu.)-    Towmsknd  Wahblkr. 

Adult  male  in  tpring  and  summrr.  —  Ueud  and  throat  black,  exeept  for 
bright  yellow  aupereilUry  and  malar  streak 
bordering  throat ;  breast  bright  yiUoic  fading        j 
to  whtt«  on  middle  of  belly  ;  sidea  Btreaked        , 
with  black;  back  bright  oliTs  green,  with 
black   srrow-point  atreakB;    winga  and  tail      i 
blackiali,  wing  with  two  white  bara,  tail  with     ■ 
inner  weba  of  three  lateral  feathera  white  at    B 
ends.     Adalt  female  in  spring  and  sammtr  :    4 
like    winter   male,    bnt  black   streaking   of 
upper  parts  and  aidea  restricted  or  obsolete  ;  ^ 

crown  sometimea  blackish  ;  throat  often  blotched  with  black,  Adait  tnalr 
in/ail  and  ininter :  like  summer  male,  but  black  obscured  ;  crown  nud  hind 
neck  with  olire  green  edges  to  feathera:  cheek  patch  with  nlive  green  tipa 
to  feathers;  throat  lemon  yellow;  cheat  and  si4ee  spotted  with  blaek. 
AdtUt  female  in  fall  and  aiiiter :  like  aummer  feniide,  but  upper  parta 
alightly  brownish,  atreaks  iudiatinct ;  aidea  and  flanks  browniab.  Yimng 
male  in _firtt  fall  and  winter :  like  aJult  winter  male,  bat  atrealu  on  crown 
and  back  obsolete,  and  yellow  of  throat  paler.  Yoiins  femaU  in  first  fait 
and  winter:  like  adult  tall  female,  but  Telluw  paler,  and  markinga  leaa 
dUtinot.  MaU.-  length  (akins)  J.ai^.80,' wing  ■i.f^±Tl,  tul  1.SH-2.U1. 
bill  ..12-.a5.  FemaU .-  length  (akins)  4.25-1.02,  wing  2.48-2.110,  tail  1.93- 
1.97,  hill  .32-.3H. 

/       fiemarla.  — The  wide  band  of  black  or  olive  on  the  aidea  of  the  head. 

/  green  back  and  bright  yellow  breast,  ore  enoi^h  to  distinguish  toumiendi 

^in  any  plnmnge. 

Diatribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Baikal  zonee  in  weat«m  North 
America  north  to  Sitka  and  east  to  Oregon  and  Idaho ;  migrates  to  Col- 
orado,western  Texas,  and  south  to  Guatemala  ;  accidental  in  Peunaylrania. 
Nta.  —  Attribnted  to  toanaendi  bj  Bendire,  in  willows,  about  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  made  of  rotten  plant  fibers  and  routs,  lined  with  rootleta, 
hair,  and  plant  down.  Eggs :  3,  pinkish  white,  spotted  mainly  abont  the 
laiger  end  with  brown,  lavender,  and  dark  amber. 

TliB  Tciwnsend  warbler  is  a  difflcuU  bird  W  study,  as  it  affecta  the 
tops  of  lofty  firs  and  spruces,  hurrying  from  one  to  the  other  in 
what  may  well  appear  unseemly  haste  to  the  observer  below. 

Dr.  Merrill  ascribes  to  It  a  nren^-like  drawled  dte'-rUe'-dee'-de  da. 

668.  DendroioB.  occidentalis  ITowof.).    Hrrmit  Wabrlkb. 

Adtdt  male  in  mring  and  nuniinn'.  —  Top  and  sides  of  head  bright  ytltoie. 
orown  spotted  with  black,  occiput  nanally  mainly  or  wholly  black  ;  thmal 
black ;  rest  of  under  parts  white,  some- 
tiraaa  atreakod  on  aides ;  hind  neck  atreaked 
and  olive  green  ;  reat  of  m^jer  parts 
i  with  olive  g  1     .       .     . 


ffraif,  tinged  with  olive  green  and  atreaked 
with  black  ;  wings  and  tail  black,  wings 
oroSBed  by  two  white  bands  ;  tail  with  two 
ODter  pain  of  feathers  largely  white.  Adult 
femaU  in  spring  ami  summer:  like  winter 
male,  but  forehead  and  crown  largely  yel- 
low; streaks  on  back  restricted  ;  lindy  lees 
browniih ;   throat   and   chest  often  with 
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dusky  patch.  AduU  male  in/aU  and  winter :  like  samnier  male,  but  yel- 
low of  crown  and  occiput  obscured  by  olive  tips  to  feathers,  black  streaks 
of  back  obscured  by  gfrayish  edees  to  feathers,  and  black  throat  patch 
with  whitish  tips.  Adult  JemaJe  in  /all  and  winter :  upper  parts  plain 
grayish  olive,  crown  with  traces  of  yellow ;  under  parts  brownish  white, 
throat  and  chest  with  feathers  dusky  below  the  surface.  Young  male  in 
first  fall  and  winter :  like  adult  fall  male,  but  crown  olive  g^en,  back 
more  olive,  streaking*  concealed  or  obsolete ;  sides  of  head  paler  yellow 
washed  with  olive ;  throat  and  chest  whitish  or  yellowish,  feathers  black 
under  the  surface ;  rest  of  under  parts  soiled  white ;  sides  and  flanks 
tinged  with  olive  brown.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.41-4.80,  wing  2.48-2.72, 
tail  1.93-2.05,  bUl  .37-.43.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.37-4.72,  wing  2.44^ 
2.48,  tail  1.83-2.01,  bill  .35-.39. 

Remarks,  —  The  adult  males  of  this  group  of  warblers  may  be  distin- 
gnished  by  the  color  pattern  of  the  side  of  tlie  head.  In  the  hermit  it  is 
plain  yellow ;  in  the  black-throated  green,  crossed  by  an  olive  eye  streak ; 
in  the  yellow-cheeked,  by  a  narrow  black  streak ;  and  in  the  Townsend 
by  a  wide  black  band  between  superciliary  and  malar  streaks. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  iu  high  mountains  from  British  Columbia  to  <^Mf- 
fornia,  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  district  of  the  United  States  to  the 
HocEy  Mountains ;  migrates  to  Lower  California,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  Li  coniferous  trees,  made  of  weed  stems  and  pine  needles,  bound 
by  cobwebs  and  woolly  materials,  and  lined  with  strips  of  cedar  bark. 
Mggs :  dull  white  or  grayish,  spotted  or  blotched  with  lilac  gray  or  browns, 
chiefly  around  larger  end. 

"The  hermit  warbler  is  a  frequenter  of  the  conifers,  although  it 
feeds  in  the  bushes  and  black  oaks  in  common  with  other  species. 
Its  song  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  Sierra  warbler,  and  seems 
well  represented  by  the  words  zeegle-zeegle-zeegle-zeek,  which  I  borrow 
from  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Waldo,  Oregon.  At  close  range  the  song  of 
the  hermit  warbler  appears  weak  rather  than  otherwise,  yet  at  Fyffe 
I  was  impressed  with  its  penetration,  The  bird  will  often  mount  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  conifers  by  successive  hops,  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  blue-fronted  jay."    (Barlow.) 

672.  Dendroica  palmaxum  (Gmel.).    Palm  Warbler. 

Adults  in  summer.  —  Crown  chestnut,  bordered  by  yellow  superciliary  ; 
back  olive  or  brown,  narrowly  streaked  with  darker  and  becoming  olive 
green  on  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  ;  two  outer  tail  feathers  with  large 
terminal  spots  of  white ;  throat,  breast,  and  under  tail  coverts  light  yellow ; 
chest,  and  sometimes  sides  of  throat,  more  or  less  streaked ;  belly  whitiiAy 
more  or  less  mixed  with  yellowish.  Adults  in  winter :  chestnut  of  crown 
obscured  or  concealed  ;  throat  and  chest  whitish  instead  of  yellowish. 
Young  in  first  fall  and  unnter :  similar,  but  upper  parts  browner,  supercil- 
iary less  distinct,  and  markings  of  under  parts  more  suffused.  length  : 
4.50-5.,50,  wmg  2.52,  tail  2.24. 

Distribution.  —  Interior  of  North  America,  north  to  Fort  Churchill, 
Hudson  Bay,  and  Great  Slave  Lake ;  migrates  through  the  Mississippi 
valley,  wintering  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  the  West  Indies, 
and  eastern  Mexico ;  accidental  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  on  the  Pacific 

fioastj_CAlifai3US*  ,  ,  ,.      , 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  made  of  grass,  strips  of  bark,  and  moss,  Imed 
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with  down  and  feathers.     Eggs:    yellowish   or   creamy  white,  spotted 
chiefly  around  the  larger  end  with  brown  and  purple. 

QENU8   8EIUBUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  with  riotal  bristles  short,  but  evident ;  wings 
pointed,  much  longer  than  tail ;  tail  nearly  even  ;  tarsus  longer  than  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw. 

KEY  TO  ADULTS. 

1.  Crown  with  orange  brown  patch  inclosed  by  blackish  stripes. 

aurocapUlus,  p.  423. 
r.  Crown  plain  brown  like  back notabills,  p.  428. 

674.  Seiurus  aurocapillus  {Linn,),    Oven-bird. 

Adults.  —  Crown  with  orange  brown  patch  bordered  by  tioo  blackish  stripes ; 
rest  of  upper  parts  olive  green ;  under  parts  white,  streaked 
with  blackish  across  breast  and  on  sides.     In  winter,  colors 
rather  brighter.     Young :  crown  without  stripes,  back  deep 
brown,  narrowly  streaked  with  blackish ;  under  parts  strong 
huffy,  with  narrow  lines  of  blackish.     Male :  length  (skin^ 
6.00-5.(55,  wing  2.79-3.11,  tad  2.05-2.28,  bill  .44-.49.     Fe-       ™„  r,„ 
maU:  length  (skins)  4.90-5.45,  wing  2.75-3.11,  tail  1.9(5-       ''^i-^ 
2.34,  bill  .45-.47. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  eastern  North  America  northwest  to  Alaska 
and  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Virginia  and  southern  Kansas ;  west  to  tlie 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  winters  in  southern  Florida,  the  West  Indies, 
and  soutliern  Mexico  to  Panama. 

Nest.  —  In  dry  woods  imbedded  in  ground,  made  of  dry  leaves  usually 
roofed  over,  the  entrance  on  one  side.  Eggs ;  3  to  6,  white  or  creamy, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac  gray. 

676a.  Seiurus  noveboracensis  notabilis  {Ridgw.).    Grin- 

NELL   WaTER-THKUSH. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  sooty  olive  brown;  superciliary  dingy  white; 
stripe  through  eye  dark  brown ;  under  parts  usually  white  wiUi  little  if 
any  yellow  tinge ;  throat  finely,  and  breast  and 
sides  broadly  streaked  with  blackish.     Young  : 
like  adults,  but  streaks  on  under  parts  less  dis- 
tinct, and  feathers  of  upper  parts  tipped  with  ^ 
light  fulvous,  producing  a  spotted  appearance.                    ^^' ' 
Male:  length  (skins)  5.14-5.84,  wing  2.m)-3.20,  tail  2.00-2.25, bill  .49-.(5;5. 
Female :  length  (skins)  5.01-5.99,  wing  2.88-3.11,  tail  1.92-2.28,  bill  .48-.56. 

Distribution.  —  From  Alaska  and  British  America  (Fort  Churchill)  south 
to  Mexico,  and  from  Illinois  west  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  winters  from  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States  south  to  Lower  California,  Mexico, 
and  northern  South  America. 

Nest.  —  On  or  near  the  ground,  in  wet  woods  or  on  borders  of  swamps ; 
made  of  moss  and  grtiss,  sometimes  lined  with  fur.  Eggs  :  3  to  6,  white, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  lUac  gray. 

The  Grinnell  water-thrush,  like  the  other  water-thrushes,  is  a  soli- 
tary bird  walking  quietly  over  the  banks  of  forest  brooks  or  wading 
in  their  shallows  tilting  its  tail  like  a  pipit.  When  its  emotions  are 
stirred,  it  bursts  forth  into  a  loud  musical  song. 
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GBNUS   GEOTKLYFIS. 

Gtjwrcd  Characters.  —  Bill  slender,  its  greatest  depth  less  than  half  the 
distance  from  nostril  to  tip ;  tail  rounded  or  graduated,  or  with  basal  two 
thirds  hidden  by  coyerts. 

KBT   TO  ADULT   SPRING  MALES. 

1.  Head,  neck,  and  chest  gray. 
2.  Lores  black ;  a  distinct  white  spot  on  each  eyelid.     Western. 

tolmiei,  p.  424. 
2\  Lores  not  black ;  a  continuous  white  orbital  ring.     Elastern. 

agilis,  p.  424. 
I '.  Head,  neck,  and  chest  mainly  yellow ;  sides  of  head  black. 

2.  Bill  slender,  its  greatest  depth  much  less  than  half  its  length  fron> 
nostaril. 
il.  Larger,  with  wider  frontal  band  .     .     .     oooidentalis,  p.  425. 
3'.  Smfdler,  with  narrower  frontal  band.     Pacific  coast  region. 

arlzela,  p.  426. 

2'.  BiU  yery  stout,  its  gpreatest  depth  much  more  than  half  its  length 

from  nostril.     Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas .     .    .    ralphi,  p.  426. 

Subgenus  Oporomis. 

Wings  pointed,  longer  than  tail ;  tail  nearly  even,  more  than  basal  half 
concealed  by  coverts. 

678.  Gteothlypis  a.gilis  (WiU.).    Connecticut  Warbler. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Head,  neck,  and  chest  ash  gray  ; 
eye  with  conspicuous  white  ring ;  gray  of  chest  sharply  contrasting  with 
yellow  of  under  parts ;  sides  and  flanks  olive  green ;  back  dark  olive  green. 
Adult  female  in  mring  and  summer :  similar,  but  top  of  head  uniform  with 
back ;  throat  and  breast  brownish.  Adtdt  male  in  fall  and  winter :  like 
summer  male,  but  g^y  of  forehead  and  crown  tinged  with  brown,  and 
feathers  of  throat  and  chest  tipped  with  paler.  Young  male  in  Jirst  fall 
and  winter :  like  adult  female,  but  crown  brownish  olive,  and  chest  darker, 
more  olivaceous.  Young  female  in  Jirst  fall  and  winter :  like  young  male, 
but  smaller,  and  with  throat  and  chest  more  strongly  tinged  with  brownish 
buffy.  Male:  length  (skins)  5.00-5.42,  wing  2.79-2.97,  tail  1.84-2.08,  biU 
.45-.49.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.S0-5.81,  wing  2.65-2.83,  tail  1.84-1.94, 
bill  ..40-.47. 

Distribution,  —  Eastern  North  America,  breeding  in  Manitoba  and  Onta- 
rio ;  migrating  to  northern  South  America ;  accidental  in  Colorado. 

Nest.  —  On  ground  in  swampy  woods ;  very  compact.  £ggs :  4,  white  or 
creamy,  spotted  with  lilac  gray  and  shades  of  brown. 

Subgenus  Geothlypis. 
Wings  short  and  much  rounded ;  tail  rounded. 

680.  G^eothlypis  tolmiei  (Towns.).    Maooilliyrat  Wabblbr. 

Adult  male  in  spring  and  summer.  —  Head^  throaty  and  breast  date  gray; 
throat  feathers  edged  with  ash ;  rest  of  under  parts  yellow ;  lores  deep 
black ;  eyelids  with  distinct  white  spots ;  back  olive  green,  sometimes 
tinged  with  gray.  Adult  female  in  spring  and  summer :  like  adult  male, 
but  crown,  hind  neck,  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  mouse  gray,  fadings  to 
pale  grayish  or  grayish  white  on  throat  and  breast.    Adult  male  in  faU 
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and  vinier :  like  summer  ninle,  buC  feathora  of  crown  nnd  hind  neck  tipped 

vith  brown  and  light  edges  of  fsAthtrs  on 

thnut  and  cheat,  broader,  sometimes  almost 

concealing  black  centers.      Adult  ftmaU   in 

fail  and  Ktnler ;  like  stinim«r   female,  but* 

plumage  softer,  and  sides  of  throat  and  chest 

more  gTujish.    Young /e male  injirti  oulumn; 

like  fall  adult  femHle,  but  cru«n  and  hind 

neck  like  back  instead  of  gray,  throat  and 

cheat  jellowish  iuMead  of  irajUb  ;  niarks  on 

eyelids  yellowish,  and  streak  over  lores  pale 

yellow.      Jlfii(e .- '  ienfrth    (sldn*)    4.67-5.44. 

wing  2.34-2.56,  tail  2.08-2.4S,  bill  .43-.4R. 

Ftmak:  length  (skins)  4.63-5.04,  wing 2. lo-  „     „.      „      .„,         „  _., 

2.36.  Uil  1.1)1-2.28,  hiU  .42-.4S.  "^^^  ^-    >""ei"i'«)'  wnmier. 

Dittribution.  —  Breeds  in  Britj^  Columbia  nnd  western  United  States, 
from  the  eutem  fiioChilU  of  the  Rocky  MoDntains  to  the  Pacific  coast 
ranges ;  winters  in  Lower  Califamia  uid  Heiico,  and  from  Central  Amer- 
ica to  Colombia. 

Neat.  —  Near  gronnd  in  olumps  of  weeds  or  bashes,  often  in  open  places 
in  monntsins.  mnde  of  dried  gnuaes  lined  with  finer  grass,  and  sometimes 
horsebair.  Eggs :  'i,  white  or  huffy,  speckled  on  larger  end  with  dark 
brown  and  lilac  gray,  with  a  few  pen  lines  and  rusty  stains. 


The  Macgillivray  warbler  is  one  of  the  ci 

blerB,  frequenting  chaparral  nnd  underbrush  especially  near  water, 
from  the  lower  levels  Xa  the  high  mnuntafna.  and  the  appenraoce  of 
a  little  gray  head  peering  out  shyly  from  the  bushes  becomes  a  pleas. 
antly  familiar  mountain  sight. 

6aia-  Oeothlypis  trichas  ocoidentalis  Brtioit.     Westkbh 


green  ;  under  parta  deep  jell 
ler,  washed  with  brown,  Adull  fematf : 
without  black,  ashy,  or  white ;  upper  parts 
olive  l)ro»n,  often  tinged  with  reddish 
brawn  on  crown,  greenish  on  tail ;  under 
parts  pale  yellowish  or  yellowish  white. 
iDuiij;  malt  iafirtt  winltr:  like  adnlt,  but 
black  maak  less  distinct.  Male :  len^h 
(skins)  ■t.53-.'i.nCI,  wing  2.1T-2.;je.  tail  2.01- 
2.22,  hill  ,43-.4T,  Ffmate:  length  (skins) 
4.3;l-*.76,  wing  2.0J-2.15,  tail  l,il3-2.0fi, 
biU  .41-.43. 
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Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  British  Columbia  to  Arizona,  and  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades ;  migrates  to  Central 
America. 

Nest.  —  On  or  near  the  g^und,  supported  by  weed  or  sedge  stalks, 
deeply  cup  shaped,  usually  with  a  thick  foundation  of  g^rass  or  leaves,  some- 
times lined  with  hair.  Eggs :  often  4,  white,  finely  speckled  on  larger  end 
with  dark  brown  and  black,  sometimes  with  a  few  larger  spots  or  lines. 

The  yellow -throats  are  found  in  damp  brushy  thickets,  swampy 
patches  of  rank  vegetable  growths,  and  tule  marshes.  As  they 
clamber  over  the  stalks  the  little  yellow  birds  stop  to  raise  their  odd 
black-masked  heads,  and  sing  out  a  loud  penetrating,  ringing  wreecFi- 
ity,  wreech-tty,  to'eech-ity,  wreech-ity,  which  varies  greatly  with  the 
individual.  In  addition  to  this  ordinary  song  they  have  an  impas- 
sioned love-song  which  they  give  in  air  with  something  of  the  excited 
posturing  of  the  chat. 

The  songs  of  the  males  are  as  conspicuous  as  their  coats,  and  they 
look  out  from  their  thickets  upon  passers-by  with  mild  interest,  but 
their  mates,  with  only  the  family  cluick  and  plain  dull  yellowish  coats 
are  timid  little  creatures,  and  if  they  accidentally  come  to  the  edge 
of  their  bush  when  you  are  by,  slip  back  out  of  sight  in  a  trice. 

y  681c.  Q.  t.  arizela  Oberh.    Pacific  Yellow-throat. 

Similar  to  occidentalisy  but  smaller,  and  with  smaller  bill,  shorter  wing^ 
and  taU,  duller  coloration,  and  white  band  on  head  narrower  ,*  yellow  of 
under  parts  less  orange.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.49-4.92,  wing  2.07-2.28, 
taU  1.94-2.24,  biU  .39-.43.  Female:  length  (skins)  4,25-4.72,  wmg  2.00- 
2.08,  teil  1.89-1.97,  bill  .89. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  region  from  British  Columbia  to  northern 
Lower  California,  east  to  the  Cascades  and  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  south  in 
winter  through  Lower  California  and  western  Mexico. 

'  Subgenus  Chamsdthlypis. 
682.1.  Geothlypis  poliocephala  ralphi  Ridgw.    Rio  Gbakdb 

YklLO  W-THBO  AT. 

Adult  male. — Lores  black;  top  of  head  bluish  g^y ;  rest  of  upper 
parts  olive  green,  tinged  with  gray,  especially  on  tail ;  under  parts  yellow, 
becoming  huffy  whitish  on  belly  and  anal  region.  Male :  length  (skins) 
5.16-5. (5;i,  wing  2.17-2.44,  taU  2.20-2.64,  bill  .39-.47.  Female:  length 
(skins)  5.00-5.81,  wing  2.00-2.16,  tail  2.17-2.36,  bUl  .43-.47. 

Distribution.  —  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  in  Texas. 

GENUS   ICTERIA. 

68da.  Icteria  virens  longicauda  (Lawr.).    Lokg-tailed  Chat. 

Hill  curved,  stout,  higher  than  broad  at  n(»trils,  without  noteh  or  bris- 
tles ;  wingfs  much  rounded ;  tail  long,  feet 
stout ;   outside   of  tarsus  almost  without 
scales  ;  tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  mid- 
_  die  toe  with  claw,  its  scutella  indistinct  or 

^^'  obsolete  on  outer  side.   Adtdts :  throsX  and 

breast  vivid  yellow ;  belly  white ;  upper  parts  oliye  gray ;  superciliary, 
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orbital  ring,  and  malar  stripe,  white;  lores,  and  line  under  eye  black. 
Young:  upper  parts  oliye;  lores  gray  instead  of  black;  throat  vhitish, 
chest,  sides,  and  flanks  grayish ;  rest  of  under  parts  white.  Male :  length 
(skins)  6.26-7.28,  wing  2.95-3.81,  tail  3.01-3.39,  bill  .63-.59.  Female: 
length  (skins)  6.38-6.97,  wing  2.87-3.15,  tail  2.83-3.23,  bUl  .53-.59. 

Distribution.  —  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones,  from  British 
Columbia  south  to  Lower  California  and  northern  Mexico,  and  from  the 
Plains  to  the  Padfio  coast ;  breeds  south  to  Valley  of  Mexico ;  United  States 
birds  mainly  migrate  to  southern  Mexico. 

Nest,  —  In  briery  thickets,  made  largely  of  dry  leaves,  strips  of  gnmpe- 
yine  bark,  and  grasses,  lined  with  finer  grasses.  Eggs :  3  to  5,  white  or 
pinkish,  spotted  with  gray  and  shades  of  brown. 

Food.  —  Beetles  and  other  insects,  and  berries. 

The  chat's  coming  in  the  spring  is  like  the  arrival  of  a  brass  band. 
In  Farmington,  Utah,  one  May,  when  he  appeared  he  fairly  per- 
vaded the  village  —  that  is,  his  voice  did  —  his  yellow-fronted  person 
was  in  sight  just  once,  to  my  best  knowledge.  But  as  you  went  along 
the  streets  he  fairly  shouted  in  your  ears  —  from  inside  dark  thickets 
behind  fences.  And  if  you  appeared  in  front  of  the  bush  on  which 
he  was  singing,  he  would  at  once  raise  his  voice  from  the  next  bush 
behind  I  And  so  he  would  lead  you  through  bush  and  briar,  skulk- 
ing out  of  sight  and  crying  as  if  consciously  deriding  your  awkward 
attempts  at  intrusion,  So !  lio  !  tut-tut-tut-tut-tut-tut-tut !  One  of 
his  favorite  amusements  is  to  give  a  whistle,  as  if  he  were  calling  a 
dog  and  meant  to  be  obeyed.  When  not  whistling,  or  scolding  like 
an  oriole,  calling  like  a  cuckoo,  or  piping  like  a  shrill-voiced  rock 
squirrel,  he  will  bark  like  a  dog. 

The  chat  is  not  only  moved  to  mock  his  neighbors,  but  performs 
in  most  remarkable  manner  in  his  own  proper  person  — in  air.  Mr. 
Torrey  gives  a  good  description  of  chat  antics.  "  I  caught  the  fel- 
low,'' he  says,  "in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  display  of  his  clownish 
tricks,  ridiculous,  indescribable.  At  a  little  distance  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  can  be  a  bird,  that  dancing,  shapeless  thing,  bal- 
ancing itself  in  the  air  with  dangling  legs,  and  prancing,  swaying 
motions." 

GIOI^US  WIIiSONIA. 

Genercd  Characters,  —  Bill  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  head,  broad 
and  flattened  at  base ;  rictal  bristles  distinct ;  wings  pointed,  longer  than 
tail ;  tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw. 

KEY   TO  ADULT  MALES. 

1.  Throat  with  black  necklace ;  crown  gray     .     .      oanadenaifl,  p.  428. 
l^  Throat  without  black  necklace ;  crown  black. 
2.  Upper  parts  brighter  green,  forehead  often  orange.     Great  Basin  to 

Pacific pileolata,  p.  428. 

2'.XJpjpeT  parts  duller  green,  forehead  always  yellow.    From  higher 
jky  Mountains  northeast puBilla.  p.  428. 
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686.  Wilsonia  pusilla  ( WiU.).    Wilson  Warbler. 

Similar  to  pileoiataj  but  not  so  brirht ;  wings  and  tail  shorter,  bill  broader 

^^^.  and  darker  colored.  Mcue :  length  (skins)  4.05-4.4*5,  wing  2.09- 
^^4fSf^  *^-^y  ^^  1.8^1.97,  bill  .2&-.35.    FemaU:  length  (skins)  4.10- 

Y^     4.4o,  wing  2.05-2.17,  tail  1.81-1.95,  bill  .31-.35. 
\  Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Hudson  Bay  region  and  Lake 

Fig.  538.    Athabasca  south  to  Maine  and  higher  Rocky  Mountains ;  mi- 
grates to  eastern  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Nest,  —  Imbedded  in  ground  in  swampy  woods,  made  of  leaves  and 
grasses,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  hairs.  Eggs :  4  or  5,  white  or  creamy, 
speckled  with  reddish  brown  and  purplish. 

Food.  —  Largely  winged  insects. 

686&  W.  p.  pileolata  (Pall.).    Pileolated  Warbler.^ 

Adult  male,  —  Crown  glossy  blue  black ;  back  bright  yellowish  oUto 
green ;  under  parts  yivid  yellow  ;  forehead  often  orange  yellow.  Adult 
female:  similar,  but  crown  patch  often  wanting.  Young:  like  adult 
male,  but  black  of  crown  nearly  obscured  by  olive  wa^.  Male :  leng^ 
(skins)  4.13-4.49,  wing  2.17-2.36,  tail  1.85-2.05,  bill  .2g-.35.  Female: 
length  (skins)  4.13-4.57,  wing  2.15-2.24,  tail  1.87-1.97,  bill  .30-.35. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Great  Basin  to  the  Pacific,  and  north 
to  Alaska,  mig^ting  through  western  Texas  to  Costa  Rica. 

Nest,  —  In  willow  thickets  and  among  blackberry  vines,  on  or  near  the 
ground,  made  of  willow  leaves,  weed  stems,  and  grasses.  Eggs ;  2  to  4, 
creamy,  spotted  with  reddish  and  lilac  over  entire  surface  or  around  larger 
end. 

Seen  in  migration  when  the  dainty  pileolated  warbler  has  plenty 
of  leisure,  his  airy  ways  are  peculiarly  charming.  ^  He  usually  hunts 
in  low  bushes,  and  as  he  suddenly  appeara  through  a  chink  in  the 
dull  chaparral  wall  the  intense  brilliant  yellow  of  the  little  beauty 
set  off  by  his  shining  jet  black  crown  gives  you  a  thrill  of  surprise 
and  delight. 

He  is  winningly  trustful  and  will  come  close  to  you  and  with 
wings  hanging  turn  his  head  and  look  up  at  you  from  under  his 
jaunty  cap,  then  whip  along  with  a  jerk  of  his  tail.  As  he  goes  he 
stops  to  run  up  a  twig,  leans  down  to  peck  under  a  leaf,  flutters 
under  a  spray  like  a  hummingbird,  and  then  flies  off  singing  his 
happy  song. 

On  his  breeding  grounds  in  the  mountain  meadows  when  feeding 
young  he  has  much  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  flies  back  and  forth 
through  his  willow  thicket  in  a  preoccupied  way,  giving  his  flat 
chip  and  inspecting  you  with  an  anxious  parental  air  in  passing. 

J  686.  Wilsonia  canadensis  (Xtnn.).    Canadian  Warbler. 

Adult  male.  —  Under  parts  yellow ;  throat  bordered  by  black  lines,  and 

*  WiUonia  pusilla  chryseola  Ridgway.    OoLnKK  Pilsolatbd  WAKBUa. 

Like  pilfolala^  but  alif^htly  smaller  »ud  much  brighter  colored. 

DuttrilnUwn.  —  Pacific  coa«t  district  of  United  States  and  British  Colambla,  breedhig 
from  British  Columbia  to  southfiEnJCaliXoniia ;  migrating  to  eastern  Oregon,  Ariaona, 
Lower  California,  and  northern  Mexico.    {Burdt  of  North  and  Middle  Am^iea,  iL  714^) 
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chest  with  necklace  of  black  streaks;  orbital  ring*  white  or  yellowish; 

crown  black,  feathers  ed^ed  with  gray ;  rest  of  upper  parts 

gfray.     Adult  female  and  young  in  fall :  similar,  but  black 

replaced  by  gray  tinged  with  olive.     Young  female :  chest 

markings  sometimes  obsolete.     Young,  first  plumage :  upper 

parts  brownish,  grray  below  the   surface ;   wings  with  two 

buffy  bars ;  sides  of  head,  throat,  and  chest  buffy  brown ; 

rest  of  under  parts  yellow.     McUe :  length  (skins)  4.76-0.17,       Fig.  539. 

wing  2.54-2.64,  taU  2.15-2.26,  bill  .40-.44.     Female :  length  Canadum  War- 

(skins)  4.57-4.91,  wing  2.38-2.54,  tail  2.00-2.10,  bill  .39-.45.  "«'• 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  zone  of  northeastern  North  America, 
from  Lake  Winnipeg,  Hudson  Bay,  southern  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland 
south  to  southern  New  England,  Wisconsin,  and  the  AUeghanies ;  casually 
to  Colorado :  winters  from  Mexico  south  to  South  America. 

Ne^.  —  In  clumps  of  weeds  or  tussocks  of  g^rass  in  swampy  woods,  made 
of  leaves  and  lined  with  pine  needles,  rootlets,  and  horsehair.  Eggs :  8  to 
5,  white  or  buify  white,  spotted  around  larger  end  with  reddish  brown  and 
lilac,  usually  mixed  with  a  few  black  specks  or  pen  lines. 

GENUS   SETOFHAGA. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  about  half  as  long  as  head,  much  depressed, 
broad  at  base,  sharply  ridged  for  basal  half  or  more,  straight,  decurved  at 
tip ;  rictal  bristles  reaching  beyond  nostrils ;  wings  point^,  tail  long  and 
fan-shaped,  with  broad  flat  feathers  widening  at  ends ;  feet  slender ;  tarsus 
with  scutella  distinct. 

KEY  TO   ADULT  MALES. 

1.  Under  parts  mainly  white,  with  orange  patches  .  .  niticilla,  p.  420. 
1'.  Under  parts  mainly  dark  rose  red picta,  p.  430. 

687.  Setophaga  niticilla  {Linn.).    Amrricam  Redstart. 

Adult  male.  —  Black  with  bluish  gloss,  except  for  white  belly  and 
under  tail  coverts,  and  salmon  or  orange  patches  on  sides  of  breast, 
wings,  and  tail.  Adult  female :  black  of  male  replaced  by 
grayish  olive,  and  orange  by  yellow.  Immature  male :  similar 
to  female,  but  smaller,  browner,  and  color  patches  deeper ; 
after  first  winter  plumage  interspersed  with  black  feathers. 
Immature  female :  like  aault  female,  but  gray  more  brownish, 
throat  and  chest  tinged  with  brownish  buff ;  yellow  of  breast  „.  _j- 
less  distinct,  and  that  on  wings  partly  or  wholly  concealed.  *^' 

Young,  first  plumage :  upper  parts  grayish  brown  ;  under  parts  grayish 
white,  pale  gray  on  chest ;  breast  without  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  like 
older  birds,  but  with  two  whitish  or  yellowish  bands.  Male :  length 
(skins)  4.61-5.00,  wing  2.40-2.64,  tail  2.a5-2.28,  bill  .28-.85.  Female: 
length  (skins)  4.41-4.76,  wing  2.28-2.60,  tail  1.93-2.2S.  biU  .:n-.35. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  British  Columbia  and  Fort  Simpson  to  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  west  regfularly  to  the  Great  Basin ; 
casually  to  California,  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  Lower  California;  winters 
in  the  WestTnHies.  and  from  southern  Mexico  to  northern  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Nest,  —  Clip-shaped,  compact,  made  largely  of  plant  fibers  and  stripe  of 
bark  and  web,  7  to  30  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs :  3  to  5,  white,  green- 
ish or  grayish,  spotted  chiefly  around  larger  end  with  brown  and  lilac. 

Food.  —  Insects. 
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The  American  redstart  is  a  bird  of  the  open  deciduous  woods, 
building  usually  in  saplings.  It  goes  about  its  work  with  drooping 
wings,  its  long  fan-tail  opening  and  shutting  to  show  its  bright  color 
patches  as  it  flashes  about  tumbling  through  the  air  after  insects. 
Of  its  two  characteristic  songs  the  longer  one  is  hurried  and  accented 
at  the  end. 

688.  SetophagrCk  piota  Suniins.    Painted  Redstart. 

Adults,  —  Black,  except  for  red  belly,  white  band  on  wing  and  white  on 
outer  tail  feathers.  Young,  first  plumage  :  upper  parts  sooty  black ;  wings 
and  tail  like  adults,  but  white  wing  patch  tipped  with  buff ;  under  parts 
sooty  gray,  becoming  white  on  middle  of  belly ;  breast  spotted  or  streaked 
with  blackish.  McUe:  length  (skins)  4.84-5.04,  wing  2.(18-2.95,  tail  2.40- 
2.08,  bill  .31-.35.  Female:  length  (skins)  4.92-5.32,  wing  2.64-2.76,  tail 
2.36-2.54,  bill  .33-.35. 

Distribution.  —  From  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  south  to 
Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Hidalgo,  and  Oaxaca. 

Nest,  —  In  cavities  in  banks  or  among  rocks,  near  water ;  made  of  vege- 
table fibers  and  leaves,  and  lined  with  grass  and  hair.  Eggs :  3  to  4,  white, 
finely  speckled  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac. 

The  red,  white,  and  black  painted  redstarts  frequent  the  evergreen 
oaks  and  the  pines  and  alders  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  southern 
Arizona.  They  are  usually  found  near  springs  and  waterfalls.  In 
motions  they  are  typical  redstarts,  Mr.  Henshaw  says,  passing  rapidly 
along  the  branches  of  trees  with  half-shut  wings  and  outspread  tail, 
now  and  then  darting  after  a  passing  fly.  Mr.  H.  O.  Howard  says 
they  may  be  seen  hopping  about  on  mossy  banks  and  stumps  of  large 
trees. 

GENUS    CABDEUCiINA. 

600.  Cardellina  rubrifrons  {Giraud).    Red-faced  Warbler. 

Bill  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  head,  high  at  base,  curved ;  rictal 
bristles  stiff ;  wings  long ;  tail  shorter  than  wings,  nearly  even ;  feet  small ; 
tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Adults.  —  Throat,  forehead,  and  stripe  back  to  nape  bright  red  ;  crown 
black;  nuchal  patch  and  rump  white;  rest  of  upper  parts  gray;  under 
parts  soiled  whitish.  Young  in  first  fall  and  winter :  duller,  black  re- 
placed by  brown ;  red  paler ;  white  of  under  parts  and  nuchal  patch  tinged 
with  buffy  or  salmon.  Male :  length  (skins)  4.65-5.32,  wing  2.58-2.78,  tail 
2.24-2.40,  bill  ,31-.:i5.  Female :  length  (skins)  4.45-4.96,  wing  2.48-2.76, 
tail  2.18-2.40,  biU  .29-.36. 

Distribution,  —  From  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  south  to  Guate- 
mala. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  under  a  vine  or  bunch  of  grass,  or  near  a  fallen 
log ;  made  largely  of  fine  straws,  rootlets,  strips  of  bark,  leaves,  and  hair. 
Eggs:  4,  white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown  over  the  entire  shell,  roost 
thickly  around  the  larger  end. 

The  red-faced  warbler  is  found  on  the  mountains  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  among  the  pines  and  spruces.  Its 
tobits,  Mr.  Uenshftw  says,  combine  thoae  of  the  chickadees,  red- 
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starts,  and  other  warblers.  Its  favorite  hunting  places  are  the  tips 
of  spruce  branches,  over  which  it  passes  with  a  quick  motion  and  a 
peculiar  and  constant  side  wise  jerk  of  the  tail.  Mr.  Scott  says  it 
has  a  clear  whistling  song. 

FAMILT  MOTAdliLID JB  :  WAaXAILS. 

GENUS  ANTHUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  shorter  than  head,  about  as  wide  as  high  at 
base,  compressed,  acute,  and  notched  at  tip ;  wings  longer  than  tail. 

KEY   TO  ADULTS. 

1.  Hind  claw  decidedly  longer  than  toe spragueii,  p.  432. 

r.  Hind  claw  about  equal  to  toe pensilvanicus,  p.  431. 

Subfirenus  Anlhus. 

607.  Anthus  pensilvanicus  (Lath.).  Piprr. 

Hind  claw  about  equal  to  toe.     AduJts  in  summer:  upper  parts  gray- 
ish    brown,     indistinctly 
streaked  ;   wing  blackish 
brown,    with    two    buffy 
p.    5^j    '  wing  bars  and  light  edg- 

ings ;  tail  blackish,  inner 
web  of  outside  feather  largely  white,  second  feather 
tipped  with  white  ;  superciliary  stripe  and  under  parts  p|    ^.t 

light  buffy,  chin  lighter,  chest  streaked  with   dusky. 
Adults  in  winter :  browner  above,  lighter  below,  streaJcs  on  breast  usually 
broader.      Young:  similar,  but  washed  with  brown,  and  more  distinctly 
streaked.     Length  :  (V-7,  wing  3.20-3.50,  tail  2.6r>-2.S."i. 

Distribution.  —  North  America  at  large,  breeding  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Cascades,  and  subarctic  districts,  wintering  in  the 
Gulf  states,  Nevada,  California,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

Nest.  —  On  ground,  bulky  and  rather  compact,  made  of  dried  mosses 
and  grasses,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  Eggs :  4  to  6,  nearly  uniform 
brown  from  dense  spotting. 

Food.  —  SnuiU  shells,  crustaceans,  insects,  and  small  seeds. 

Flocks  of  these  strange  little  northerners  with  demure  garb,  plain- 
tive voices,  and  the  ways  of  wanderers  are  often  met  abroad  in  the 
land  in  spring  and  fall.  In  some  parts  of  the  dry  country  they  arc 
seen  more  generally  in  the  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall.  They  may  be 
met  in  a  ploughed  vineyard,  on  a  vacant  city  lot,  or  in  the  open 
country.  If  startled  they  rise  from  the  ground  showing  their  white 
tail  feathers,  with  a  wild  rheep  fly  for  a  short  distance,  wheel,  and 
return  to  their  feeding  ground.  The  earth  usually  matches  their 
tints  so  well  that  it  is  difiicult  to  see  them,  though  their  wagging 
heads  and  tilting  tails  help  to  catch  the  eye. 

In  Colorado  the  pipits  nest  above  timberline  at  an  altitude  of  from 
11,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  in  August  many  of  the  birds  wander  to  tl^e 
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tops  of  the  peaks  at  14,000  feet.  In  the  breeding  season  the  males 
have  a  flight  song  similar  to  that  of  the  oven-bird,  often  ascending  a 
hundred  feet  singing  as  they  go,  and  afterwards  dropping  almost 
straight  to  the  ground. 

Subgenus  Neoooryi. 

700.  Anthus  spragrueii  (And.).    Spraoue  Pipit. 

Hind  toe  and  claw  longer  than  tanns.     Adults  in  summer :  upper  parts 

broadly  streaked  with  blackish  brown  and  grayish 
buff ;  wings  dusky,  with  pale  edgings ;  tvfo  outer 
pairs  of  tail  feathers  chiefly  white ;  outside  pair 
sometimes  wholly  white;  under  parts  dull  huffy 
white,  more  huffy  across  chest,  where  narrowly 
streaked  with  dusky.  Adults  in  winter:  browner 
above,  more  huffy  below,  and  chest  streaks  broader. 
Young :  upper  parts  broiiiiish  buff,  broadly  streaked 
Fig.  M3.  with  black ;  feathers  of  back  and  scapulars  tipped 

with  huffy  or  whitish ;  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of 
neck  whitish,  lower  throat  and  sides  of  neck  streaked  with  dusky ;  rest  of 
under  parts  light  buff;  chest  and  sides  of  breast  streaked  with  black. 
Length ;  5.75-7.00,  wing  3.20-3.40,  tail  2..35-2.()0. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  on  the  interior  plains  of  North  America  from  the 
Saskatchewan  to  Nebraska,  and  from  the  Red  River  west,  probably,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  winters  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  northern  Mexico ;  acci- 
dental in  South  Carolina. 

Nest.  —  Like  that  of  A.  pensilvanicus,  but  eggs  pale  purplish  huffy  or 
huffy  white,  thickly  spotted  with  purplish  brown. 
Food.  —  Insects,  and  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses. 

The  habits  of  the  Spraguc  pipit  closely  resemble  those  of  the  other 
pipits.  In  Coues's  Birds  of  t?ie  Northwest  there  is  an  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  flight  song  of  spragueii. 

FAMILT  CINCLIDJB:  DIPPERS. 

GENUS   CINCIiUS. 

701.  Cinclus  mexicanus  S»rafn,s.     Water  Ouzel:  Dipper. 

Bill   shorter  than   head,  slender,  and  compressed ;    wing  short,  stiff, 

rounded,  with  ten  primaries, 
the  first  spurious ;  tail  shorter 
than  wing^  soft,  of  twelve 
broad  rounded  feathers 
almost  hidden  by  coverts ; 
p.     _«  tarsus  without  scales ;  claws 

strong-ly  curved.  Adults  in 
summer:  whole  body  nearly  uniform  slate  gray,  a  trifle  lig'hter  below; 
head  and  neck  faintly  tinged  with  brown.  Adults  in  winter:  similar, 
but  feathers  of  wings  and  under  parts  lightly  tipped  with  white.  Young : 
similar  to  winter  plumage,  but  under  parts  more  or  less  mixed  with  white 
and  tinged  with  rusty.  Length:  7.00-8.50,  wing  3.40-3.81,  tail  1.90-2.12, 
bill  .6O-.70. 

Distribution.  —  Mountainous  parts  of  central  and  western  North  America 


t  allo^,  VMJt>*  »^^  ,^\«dvJlc  t'otci,^  ^^z^'y,  N  ,V^»^, 
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from  the  Yukon  to  Guatemala ;  east,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  mainly  resident  throughout  its  range. 

Nest.  —  Among  rocks,  near  running  water,  often  behind  a  cascade  ;  a 
bulky  oven-shaped  structure  open  on  the  side,  made  of  green  mosses. 
Eggs :  3  to  5,  white. 

To  all  his  friends,  the  name  water  ouzel  calls  up  pictures  of  foam- 
ing cascaded  streams  in  the  heart  of  the  grand  old  western  moun- 
tains. What  a  quickening  touch  of  life  and  good  cheer  the  songster 
gives  to  the  lonely  canyons  and  forests !  And  how  fascinating  it  is 
to  watch  him  as  he  pokes  about  in  wren-like  fashion  under  the  banks 
of  streams,  disappearing  in  dark  grottoes  and  behind  miniature  water- 
falls or  stepping  oif  into  tlie  pools,  where  he  sinks  under  water  as 
easily  as  a  grebe ! 

When  resting  against  the  background  of  dark  rocks  he  would  be 
almost  invisible  did  he  not  keep  up  a  persistent  winking,  for  at  each 
wink  you  get  a  flash  from  his  white  nictitating  membrane.  He  also 
has  a  trick  of  bobbing,  winter  wren  style,  that  tells  the  tale  of  his 
whereabouts. 

In  a  southern  California  canyon  we  once  found  a  typical  ouzel 
nest  on  a  ledge  of  rock  opposite  a  waterfall  whose  spray  doubtless 
kept  the  moss  of  the  nest  fresh.  While  we  were  admiring  the  nest, 
one  of  the  old  birds  appeared  and  ran  up  the  slippery  face  of  the 
wet  rock  beside  the  waterfall  with  easy  unconcern. 

The  ouzels  do  not  leave  their  breeding  grounds  when  their  family 
cares  are  over,  but  stay  in  the  mountains  until  the  streams  are 
frozen,  and  Mr.  Batchelder  has  seen  one  swim  downstream  under 
the  ice.  In  the  Wasatch  in  December,  one  crisp,  clear  morning 
when  the  still  pools  were  frozen  over  and  there  was  ice  along  the 
edges  of  the  streams  and  iced  spray  on  the  bushes,  Mr.  Bailey's  ear 
was  caught  by  a  beautiful  song,  and  following  upstream  he  discov- 
ered an  ouzel  sitting  on  a  cake  of  ice  in  the  bright  sun  singing  as 
gayly  as  a  bobolink  in  June. 

(See  Muir's  Mountains  of  Calif arjiia  and  Olive  Thorne  Miller's 
Bird- Lover  in  the  West.) 

FAMILT  TROGLODTTIDiES :   "WRENS,  THRASHXHEIS, 

ETC. 

KEY   TO   GENERA. 

1.  Rictal  bristles  conspicuous. 


Fig.  545. 

2.  Tail  shorter  than  wing OroBCOptes,  p.  435. 

2  .  Tail  longer  than  wing. 
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3.  Exposed  culmen  equal  to  or 
longer  than  middle  toe 
witibout  claw. 

Tozostoma,  p.  437. 


Fig.  647. 


Fig.  54C. 


Fig.  548. 


3'.  Exposed  culmen  decidedly  shorter  than  middle 

toe  without  claw. 

« 

4.  Plumage  light  gray,  marked  with  white. 

Mimus,  p.  435. 


4'.  Plumage  slaty,  not  marked  with  white. 

G-aleoscoptes,  p.  437. 


Fig.  &I9. 
r.  Rictal  bristles  not  conspicuous. 

Fig.  650. 

2.  Length  7-8 Heleodytes,  p.  442. 

2'.  Length  3.50-e>.5(). 
3.  Tail  equal  to  or  longer  than  wing ;  tail  mainly  blackidh. 

Thryomanes,  p.  446. 
3'.  Tail  shorter  than  wing ;  tail  not  mainly  blackish. 
4.  Outside  toe  much  longer  than  inner. 

5.  Ebcposed  culmen  longer  than  tareus; 
largely  rusty  brown. 
^_  Catherpes,  p.  444. 

Fig.  551. 

5'.  Exposed  culmen  shorter  than  tar- 
sus ;  latgely  grayish  brown. 

Salpinctes,  p.  443. 

Fig.  552. 
4'.  Outside  toe  not  markedly  longer  than  inner. 

5.  Tail  less  than  three  fourths  as  long  as  wing. 

OlbiorchiluB,  p.  449. 

5'.  Tail    more    than   three  fourths 
as  long  as  wing. 
6.  Head  without   white    supercil- 
iary .  Troglodytes,  p.  448. 


6'.  Head  with  white  superciliary. 

7.  Back  streaked  with  whit«. 

Gistothorus,  p.  449. 


Fig.  553. 


Fig.  555. 
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7'.  Back  rusty  brown. 

ThryothoruB,  -p,  44d. 


Fig.  666. 

GENUS  OBOSCOFTBS. 

702.  Oroscoptes  montanus  (Towtu.),    Saoe  Thrasher. 

Bill  much  shorter  than  head ;  riotal  bristles  well  developed ;  wings  and 
tail  of  equal  length ;  tail  nearly  even. 
Adults:     upper     parts    dull    grayish 
brown,    inmstinotly     streaked;    wings 
with  two  narrow  white  bars ;  tail  with  ^^__^^ 

inner   web   of    2  to  4  outer  feathera  jj    ggy 

tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  iirhitish, 

buSy  on  flanks  and  under  tail  coverts ;  breast  and  sides  heavily  marked 
with  black  spots.  Young :  like  adults,  but  upper  parts  indistinctly  streaked 
with  darker,  and  streaks  on  under  parts  less  sharply  defined.  Length :  8- 
9,  wing  3.95-4.19,  taU  3.20-3.35,  bill  .6(>-.65. 

Distribution.  — Ssige  plains  from  Montana  south  to  northern  Mexico  and 
Lower  California,  and  from  western  Nebraska  to  the  Cascades  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Nest.  —  Bulky,  composed  largely  of  coarse  plant  stems,  dry  sage 
shreds,  and  sagfe  bark,  lined  with  fine  rootlets,  and  sometimes  hair ;  placed 
usually  in  sagebrush.  Eggs :  3  to  5,  rich  g^enish  blue,  spotted  with  clove 
brown. 

The  sage  thrasher,  and  the  Brewer,  Bell,  and  lark  sparrows,  are 
among  the  commonest  birds  of  the  sagebrush  country,  and  the  sage 
thrasher's  big  gray  body  with  its  white  tail  comers  shows  from  a 
distance  as  he  disappears  with  long  undulating  flight  over  the  face 
of  the  sage  plain. 

In  the  land  of  telegraph  poles  he  often  mounts  one  to  sing,  but 
his  commonest  perch  is  the  top  of  a  tall  sage  bush,  and  as  his  song 
is  poured  out  even  long  after  dark  and  sometimes  by  moonlight, 
with  scarcely  less  richness  than  the  true  thrasher's,  you  are  glad  he 
lives  in  the  deserts.  In  winter  he  leaves  the  sagebinish  and  wanders 
south  over  the  lower  valleys. 

GENUS   MIMUB. 

708a.  Mimas   polyglottos    leuooptems  {Vigors).     Western 
Mockingbird. 

Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  notched  near  end;  rictal  bristles  well 
developed  ;  wings  rounded ;  tail  longer  than  wings,  rounded ;  tarsus  longer 
than^  middle  toe  and  claw  ;  scales  of  tarsus  distinct.  Adults :  upper  parts 
grayish  drab  ;  wings  and  tail  blackish,  wings  with  large  white  patch  at  base 
of  primaries,  wing  bars,  white-tipped  wing  quills,  and  tertials  with  whitish 
edgings ;  under  parts  white,  washed  with  clay  color.  Young  :  more  brown- 
ish above ;  back  indistinctly  spotted  or  streaked  ;  breast  spotted.  Male  : 
wing  4.29-4.72,  tail  4.53-5.32,  bill  .61-.75.  Female :  wing  4.25-4.66,  tail 
4.4:^5.08,  bill  .69-.71. 

Distribution.  —  Southwestern  United  States    from  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo 
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(Teiw)  to  am  Pacific  couit.  and  from  ludiaa  761x11017  BOUth  to  OnxkCa, 
Mexico,  &nit  over  Lower  California  ;  reaidect  io  the  stmtherti  and  lover 
portlonJ)  of  its  rangv  ;  migratory  in  the  northern  and  higher  portionB. 

iVuf.  —  Bulky,  made  of  sdcki,  often  thorny  ooeB,  lined  with  finer  loB- 
terials,  sometimes  gray  moss  or  cotton  ;  placed  in  thick  boshes,  thorny 
trees,  ynccm,  hedgerows,  and  vines.  Eyyi :  4,  pale  bluish  or  greenish, 
spotted  with  caddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Earthworms,  insects,  and  berries. 

Tlie  mocker  ulniost  siiiga  with  his  wjiiga.  He  has  a  pretty  trick 
ot  lifting  them  as  liis  song  waxes,  a  gesture  that  not  only  serves  to 
show  off  the  white  wing  patches,  but  gives  a  charming  touch  of 
vivacity,  an  airy,  almost  siihlimated  fervor  to  bis  love-song.  His 
One  frenzies  often  carry  him  quite  off  his  feet.  From  his  chimney- 
top  perch  he  tosses  hiniselt  up  in  llie  air  and  dances  and  pirouettes 
as  he  sings  till  he  drops  bHck,  it  would  seem,  from  sheer  lack  of 


Fig,  SHI.    Eutvm  Mockiugbird. 

breath.  He  sings  all  day,  and  often  —  if  we  would  lielieve  his 
audiences — heaingadown  tiie  chimney  all  night,  and  when  camp- 
ing in  mockerland  in  the  full  of  tlic  moon  you  can  almost  credit 
the  contention.  A  mocker  in  one  tree  pipes  up  and  that  wakes  his 
brother  mockers  in  otlicr  trees,  and  wiicn  they  have  all  doue  their 
parts  every  other  sleepy  little  songster  in  tite  neighborhood  —  be  be 
sparrow  or  wren  —  rouses  euougli  to  give  a  line  of  liia  song.  The 
wave  ot  aong  is  so  delightful  that  even  the  weary  traveler  gladly 
lies  awake  to  listen. 

But  in  broad  dayliglit  the  mocker's  ebullitions  nre  not  always 
pleasing.  In  Texas  the  birds  arc  so  common  and  their  mimicry  so 
perfect,  that  it  is  positively  tormenting  to  the  ornithologist.  They 
imitate  everything  from  the  rqiuirk  of  the  blue  jay,  the  varied  notes 
of  the  Ciissin  kingbird,  the  shrike,  and  the  gnatcatchcr,  to  the  slirill 
call  of  the  rock  siiuirrel.  IVheiievcr  you  hear  a  new  bird  and  hurry 
throtigh  brush  and  briars  lo  sec  it.  at  the  end  of  your  heated  search 
then'  aits  a  calm  mocker!  As  the  liirds  arc  omnijiresent  and  always 
singing  somebody  else's  song,  they  sadly  iuterfcTC  with  the  ornitho- 
logist's serenity  of  spirit. 
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I   QALSOSCOFTES. 

704.  GaleoBcopteB  carolinensis  (Linn,).    Catbird. 

Riclal  bristles  well  developed;  tail  longer  than  wing-,  mach  roandedi 
scales  of  tarsus  indistinct.  Adults  .*  dark  slat;  gray  ;  crown  and  tiul 
bUck  ;  under  tail  eorerta  dark  nifaiis.  I'oun^ ;  similar,  but  wa^ed  with 
brownish.     Lenglk  :  a.OO-B.aS,  wing  3.4.>-3,7i,  tail  3.70-1.2.-.,  bill  .».V.75. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  from  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Gulf  stat«e  and 
from  the  Atlantic  west  oier  the  Rocky  Moantnins ;  occaMOnal  on  the 
Pacilic  coaat.  Winters  in  the  southern  states,  Cuba,  and  from  Mexico  to 
Panama.     Resident  iu  Bermuda. 

Neil.  —  Largely  of  rootlets,  placed  in  thickets  and  orchards.  Eggt :  3 
to  u.  plain,  deep  bluish  green. 

Fooif.  —  Ants,  beetles,  caterpillars,  graaahoppers.  and  other  iuBecIs, 
■mall  fruits  and  wild  berries. 

Id  Colorado  the  catbird  breeds  from  the  plains  to  about  8000  feet, 
quite  commooly  on  the  eastern  slope  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
rarely  in  the  western  part  of  the  slate.  In  t'tfth  It  pliiys  its  eastern 
r&le,  Mr.  Henshaw  says,  living  in  shrubbery  on  the  edges  of  towns 
and  even  comiug  familiarly  to  Ihe  garrteus, 

QENUB    T0X03T0HA. 

General  Characlera.  —  Bill  varying  from  shorter  than  head  and  strai|;ht 
to  longer  than  head  and  greatly  carved;  rictal  bristles  well  developed; 
feet  laive  and  strong;  tarsus  conspicuously  scaled  in  front;  winj>s  and  tail 
rounded,  tail  decidedly  the  longer. 


.  Under  parts  without  dark  markings. 

2.  Upper  parts  pale  brown leCOnWi,  p.  441. 

2'.  Upper  parts  not  pale  brown. 

3.  Tinder  tail  coverts  dark  rufous CrUsalia,  p.  442. 

;;'.  Under  Uil  coverts  bnfFy  or  ta»ny. 

4.  Throat  brownish tedivlvum.  p.  440. 

4'.  Throat  white paHadeuense,  p.  441. 
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r.  Under  parts  with  ilack  imukin^. 
2.  Strikiaglj  macked  witli  blackigh. 
"i.  Upper  pi        ' 


3'.  Upper  parte  waabed  vith  gxilden  biowD     ■     ■     ■  sennetti,  p.  4 

,  Faintly  raarkpd  vitb  dusky. 

8.  Under  mandible  ;el]owiali  at  bage bencUrel,  p.  4 


2',  Faint) 
:.  Und 

;-.Und. 


^riking-K  tipped  with  »hil«, 

cnrriroBtre,  p.  439, 
4'.  Wingrs  plain  or  obsoletely  barred,  and  tail  only  indiatinctly  tipped 
with  lighter , palmeri,  p.  4.49. 

SubsentiB  ToxoBtomft. 
Tanna  loogec  than  eipoaed  oalmeii. 
706.  Toxostoma  nifum  (Linn.).    Shown  Thrahbkb. 

Adtills. —  Upper  purls  ffilditli  hroKUi;  wings  with  two  while  bars;  under 

pans    buffy    white,  spotted    with 

brawn.     Young:    itpota   on    under 

parts     thicker,      blackish ;     rump 

^\  golden   hrovn;    apotting   on   wing 

■*  coverts  fawn  color.    Length  .-  10.50- 

■^     1-2.00,  wing   4.1(M.H0,    t«l    5.00- 

~      b.Vi,  eipoaed  cnlmen  .90-1.10. 

Dlstrlbation.  —  Breedafroni  Can- 
ada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Monn. 

iry,  1^^  JV<M.  —  In  thorny  trees,  vines, 

buahas,  a  coarse,  bulky  structure  ._ 
sticks,  rootlela.  leaves,  and  weed  stems,  lined  with  rnotleta  and  horsehair. 
Egg/  .-  3  to  5,  hnffy,  or  tinged  with  green,  minutely  spotted  with  reddish 
brown,  this  BoiDetimes  becoming  the  prevailinfr  color. 

Food.  —  Beetles,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  bugs,  and  spiders ; 
froita  and  aeeda. 

The  eastern  brown  tlirasher  is  a  fairly  common  resident  of  the  Colo- 
rado plains,  breeding  as  high  aaT500  feet. 


Upper  parts  golden  broit-n,  with  two  whitish  wing  bars;  nnder  parts  white, 
breast  and    sides  with    black    wedge- 
shaped    or    tear-shaped    marka;    bill 
cnned    from    base.     Length:    10.50- 
"    12.00,  wing  a,S0-4.20,  Uil  4.80-545, 

^'^■"•^-  bill  i.avi-is. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  tionoran  lone  in  southern  Texas  from 
Corpus  Christi  and  Laredo  south  to  northenslem  Mexico, 

^esl.  —  In  bushes  or  thickets,  madu  of  sticks,  vines,  and  sometimes 
ftraws.  lined  with  rootlets.  Eggs :  :t  or  4.  whitish  to  greenish,  cloeely 
iJolted  with  reddish  bro«n,  often  most  heavily  around  larger  end. 

Fooif.  — Insects  and  larvie.  and  berries. 

The  Senuett  tliraalier  occtirB  with  riirri'-iiKtrf  in  sonlbern  Te:tas. 
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but  is  much  less  common,  only  a  few  of  the  brown  birds  being  seen, 
while  the  pale,  clay-colored  curve-bill  ranks  as  one  of  tlie  commonest 
brush  birds. 

707.  Toxostoma     ourvirostre     (Swains.).      Curve -billed 

Thkasheb. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  light  brownish  gray ;  wings  with  two  narrow  white 
bars ;  tail  blackish,  four  pairs  of  outer  feathers 
strikingly  tipped   with  white ;  throat  white ; 
hreast  and  sides  thickly  spotted  and  clouded 
with  gray ;   flanks  biiffy.     Young :  similar,  ^^-  ^^• 

but  wing  coverts  and  rump  tinged  with  fulvous,  and  markings  on  breast 
narrower  and  darker.  Length :  10.50-11.40,  wing  4. 15-4.55,  tail  4.40-4.65, 
exposed  culmen  1.10-1.30. 

Distribution.  —  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  New  Mexico  and  western  Texas 
to  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  cactus  and  trees,  made  of  thorny  twigs  lined  with  a  few 
glasses.     Eggs :  3  or  4,  colored  like  those  of  palmeri. 

The  curve-billed  thrasher  is  abundant  and  tame  as  you  go  through 
the  thorn  brush  of  southern  Texas,  especially  as  you  approach 
Mexico.  Its  big  clay -colored  figure  is  largely  in  evidence,  perched 
on  the  brush  or  flying  on  short  wings  with  long  tilting  tail  across  the 
road.  Cactus,  yuccas,  and  thorn  brush  are  all  liberally  supplied 
with  its  big  thorny  nests.  When  we  were  photographing  one  the 
owner  came  so  close  that  we  could  see  the  bright  red  of  its  eyes.  As 
the  birds  watched  us  they  gave  their  liquid  two-syllabled  call,  which 
is  one  of  the  loud,  dominant  notes  of  the  country.  In  a  dry  wash  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  when  we  were  preparing  to  photograph  one 
of  the  yucca  nests,  the  brooding  bird,  w^ho  had  been  entirely  hidden 
by  the  yucca  spears,  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  nest  and  disappeared 
in  the  brush. 

707a.  T.  o.  palmeri  (Coues),    Palmer  Thrasher. 

Upper  parts  uniform  dark  brownish  gray  or  grayish  brown ;  wii^ps  with 
bars  obsolete  or  wanting;  tail  indistinctly  tipped  with  lighter;  throat 
whitish ;  rest  of  under  parts 
grayish,  ohsoletely  spotted  with 
darker.  Length:  11.00-11.50, 
wing  4.20-4.00,  tail  4,80-5.20, 
exposed  culmen  1.18-1.40.  ^'K-  563. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  in  southern  Arizona 
and  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  cactus,  of  sticks,  usually  lined  with  dried  grass.  Eggs :  2  to 
4,  pale  bluish  green,  finely  and  uniformly  speckled  with  brown. 

The  Palmer  thrasher  is  abundant  on  the  cactus  deserts  of  southern 
Arizona,  being  resident  up  to  8000  feet. 

708.  Toxostoma  bendirei  (Coues).    Bendire  Thrasher. 

Upper  parts  pale  grayish  brown ;  wings  with  indistinct  hars ;  tail  dark 
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brown,  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  brownish  white, 

indistinctly  spotted  with  brown;  flanks  brownish.     Young:  similar,  but 

wings  and   rump  washed  with  tawny 

buff ;    under  parts  whiter,  with    nar- 

rower    streaks.       Length  :  9.50-10.60. 

n    r.^A     n    ^-     on.     u  wiug  3.90-4.20,'  taU  4.26-4.90,  exposed 

Fig;.  564.     Bendire  Thrasher.  r*        o"    nx 

"  culmen  .01 -.vo. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  desert  regions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran 
zones,  in  Arizona  and  southeaster"  r^^^fffny*"  >  accidental  in  Colorado. 

Nest.  —  In  trees,  bushes,  or  cactus,  smsUl  and  daintily  built  for  a 
thrasher,  of  sticks  and  grass,  lined  with  soft  materials,  such  as  grass, 
horsehair,  rootlets,  wool,  or  feathers.  Eggs :  3  or  4,  generally  greenish 
white,  spotted  with  pale  reddish  brown,  usually  heaviest  about  the  larger 
end ;  sometimes  grayish  or  pinkish  white,  spotted  with  salmon  and  lay- 
ender. 

Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  who  has  an  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
Bendire  thrasher,  says  it  is  largely  confined  to  the  central  part  of 
southern  Arizona,  unlike  palmeri  seldom  or  never  leaving  the  flat 
country.  It  is  migratory,  smaller  and  less  common  than  palmeri, 
and  strangely  silent  for  a  thrasher.  Only  once  in  all  his  expe- 
rience has  Mr.  Brown  heard  it  give  its  splendid  song,  and  only 
rarely,  when  disturbed  at  the  nest,  has  he  heard  it  give  its  call  of 
Hrup,  tirupy  tintp. 

Subgenus  Hari>orhynohus. 
Bill  longer  than  head ;  breast  not  spotted. 

/        710.  Toxostoma  redivivum  (6a7»6.).    Califobmian  Thrashkb. 

Upper  parts  dull  dark  grayish  brown ;  wings  and  tail  unmarked,  tail  dark- 
er ;  under  parts,  including  throat, 
dull  buff  y  or  brownish,  darker  on 
chest ;  under  tail  coverts  tawny. 
Length:  11.50-13.00,  wing  3.90- 
^'K-  ^-  4.30,  tail  4.90-5.80,  bill  1.85-1.75. 

Distribution.  —  Cnns^.  ragif^w  f^f  Pnlif/^miifl  •  south  to  Lower  California. 
Nest.  —  In  bushes,  a  rude  platform  of  twigs,  roots,  g^rasses,  and  leaves. 
Eggs :  3  or  4,  light  greenish  blue,  speckled  with  clove  brown. 

The  California  thrasher  is  one  of  the  most  vociferously  rollicking 
jolly  good  fellows  of  his  tribe.  Perched  on  top  of  the  highest  bush 
in  sight,  he  shouts  out  kirk' -it  now,  kick'-it-now,  shut'-up,  shut'-up, 
dar'-othy,  dor'-o-thy;  and  then  with  a  rapid  change  of  mood,  drawls 
out,  whoa -now,  whoa'-noit.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  such  a  bird  a  wag 
and  mimic,  and  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  his  imitative 
power  by  Mr.  John  J.  Williams.  He  says  that  interwoven  with  its 
own  song  are  the  quare,  gttare.  quare  of  the  California  jay,  the 
quirring  note  of  the  slender-billed  nuthatch,  and  the  cackling  note 
of  the  red -shafted  flicker,  besides  the  call  of  the  valley  quail,  the 
kitee-kiree-kuk  of  the  western  robin,  and  the  trill  of  the  wren-tit, 
which  the  mimic  does  so  well  that  the  birds  answer  back. 
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When  he  is  singing,  the  thrasher's  bill  makes  him  look  comically  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  turn  himself  inside  out ;  but  the  bill,  awkward 
as  it  appears,  is  really  an  admirable  pickaxe.  Instead  of  having  to 
depend  on  his  feet  for  scratching  away  the  leaves,  as  the  shoit- 
billed  birds  do,  the  thrasher  clears  the  ground  by  rapid  strokes  of 
the  bill,  and  then  probes  the  earth  with  it  for  his  food. 

710a..  T.  r.  pasadenense  Grinnell.    Pasadena  Thrasher. 

Similar  to  redivivum,  but  duller  ;  throat  whit*t ;  chest  band  darker  than  in 
redivivum.     Wing:  8.92,  tail  5.30,  bill  from  nostril  1.21. 
Distribution,  —  Interior  of  ff^nthprn  Califort^jfl^ 

711.  Toxostoma  lecontei  Lawr.    Leconte  Thrasher. 

Adults.  —  Upper  parts  pcUe  brownish  gray ;  wings  unmarked ;  tail  dis- 
tinctly tipped    with   lighter  ,*    throat 
-white ;  rest  of  under  parts  dove  color 
and  whitish ;  under  tail  coverts  bright 

tawny  brown.     Young:    similar,   but  ^"^^T^^J? 

upper  tail   coverts  more  rusty,  and  ^ 

under  tail  coverts  paler.     Length:  10.50-11.00,  wing  3.70-3.90,  tail  4.57- 
5.20,  bill  1.08-1.35. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  in  the  desert  region 
from  southwestern  Utah  to  southern  Califonfiia,  and  south  to  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Very  bulky,  composed  of  thorny  twigs,  grasses,  and  weeds, 
lined  with  grass  and  feathers,  and  placed  in  cactus  bushes  or  mesquite 
trees.  Eggs:  3  or  4,  pale  bluish  green  or  greenish  blue,  minutely  and 
rather  sparsely  speckled  with  reddish  brown,  or  yellowish  brown  and 
lavender. 

In  the  lowest,  hottest,  barest  deserts  of  the  country,  where 
dwarfed  thorn  bushes,  queer  species  of  cactus,  and  rigid  Spanish 
bayonets  space  the  baked  mesas  and  valleys,  the  Leconte  thraslier 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  desert  life.  Tlie  sand-colored 
bird  seems,  like  all  of  its  surroundings,  to  have  had  the  color  baked 
out  of  it,  or  like  them  to  have  taken  on  the  colors  which  best  fit  it 
to  endure  the  desert  temperature,  sometimes  130°. in  the  shade,  and 
much  higher  in  the  glaring  sun.  After  a  cool  night  on  the  desert 
in  March,  when  the  morning  air  is  loaded  with  the-  fragrance  of 
abronias,  yuccas,  and  primroses,  and  the  crimson  and  gold  cups  of 
the  cactus  are  brilliant  among  the  creosote  bushes,  the  thrashers  arc 
heard  fairly  splitting  their  throats  from  tlie  mesquite  tops,  and  seen 
running  about  chasing  each  other  over  the  bare  stretches  between 
the  bushes.  Later  in  the  day  they  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  chapar- 
ral, and  if  frightened  simply  run  from  one  cover  to  another,  rarely 
flying  to  escape  pursuit.  They  easily  outrun  a  man,  and  if  followed 
soon  disappear,  going  with  head  low  and  tail  straight  out  behind 
like  the  road-runner,  keeping  always  on  the  far  side  of  each  bunch 
of  bushes.    With  a  good  horse  one  can  usually  force  them  to  take 
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wing,  if  they  do  not  get  out  of  sight  before  the  horse  gets  started, 
though  they  have  many  advantages  in  a  country  where  a  horse  is 
liable  to  fall  into  badger  holes  and  kangaroo  rat  dens  or  come  to 
deep  washouts  too  wide  for  a  jump.  Vernon  Bailbt. 

712.  Tozostoma  crissslis  Henry.    Cbissal  Thrashkr. 

Adtdts.  —  Bill  long,  sharply  curved  ;  upper  parts  dark  grayish  brown ; 

wings  without  bars ;  tail  faintly  tipped 
with  rufous ;  throat  and  malar  stripe 
white,  in  contrast  to  dark  fawn  or 
grayish  under  parts ;  under  tail  coverts 
dark  rufous.  Young:  similar,  but 
Fig.  567.  more  rusty  above,  especially  on  rump 

and  tips  of  tail  feathers ;  lower  parts 
more  fulvous.  Length :  11.40-12.(M),  wing  3.90-4.10,  tail  4.80-6.40,  exposed 
cnlmen  1.20-1.50. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  the  southwestern  United  States  from  western 
Texas  to  California,  and  from  Utah  and  Nevada  to  Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes  or  desert  willow,  made  of  coarse  twigs,  lined  with 
strips  of  plant  bark.    Eggs :  3,  plain  pide  bluish  green. 

The  crissal,  or  red -vented  thrasher,  lives  on  the  rough  sides  of 
rocky  canyons,  where  there  are  junipers  and  low  mesquites.  In 
fall  he  is  said  to  eat  juniper  berries  and  other  small  fruits,  and  then, 
food  being  plentiful,  has  a  distinct  revival  of  his  powerful  song. 
Though  ordinarily  shy,  individuals  come  about  ranches  and  become 
quite  tame.     (See  The  Auk,  iii.  2»2.) 

OIBNUS  HEIiEODTTES. 

General  Characters.  —  Lengfth  about  8 ;  tall  broad,  with  wide  feathers ; 
tarsus  scaled  behind ;  rictal  bristles  obsolete  or  very  indistinct 

KEY  TO  ADULTS. 

1.  Belly  lightly  marked  with  linear  spots  .  bninneioapillaa,  p.  442. 
1\  Belly  heavily  marked  with  ovate  spots bryantl,  p.  443. 

718.  Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  (Lafr.).    Cacjtus  Wbbn.^ 

Adults.  —  Throat  and  breast  white,  heavily  marked  with  black  roundish 

spots,  in  sharp  contrast  to  buif  y  brown 

belly,  which  is  sparsely  marked  with 

linear  spots;  superoiliary  white;  upper 

parts  brown,  streaked  on  back  with 

^'^-  ^-  black  and  white;   tail  with   middle 

feathers  brownish,  spotted  with  black,  the  rost  black,  only  outside  feather 

barred  with  white  for  whole  length.     Young :  similar,  but  streaks  on  back 

>  Heleodytes  hrunnHcapUlus  cowsi  (Sharpe).    Tkxan  Cactus  Wuh. 

Coloration  dark,  throat  mainly  black,  back  narrowly  ■triped  with  white. 

Distribution.  —  Rio  Grande  region  of  Texas,  south  over  Mexican  tableland.  (T^wlnir, 
xix.  143.} 

Heleodytes  bnmneicapUlus  anthonyi  Meams^    Disxkt  Cactds  Wbsn. 

Coloration  pallid,  tail  mostly  black. 

Distribution.  ~  Interior  deserts  of  southwestern  United  States  south  to  Chihuahua, 
Sonora,  and  northeastern  California.    (The  Auk^  xix.  143.) 
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less  sharply  defined,  spots  on  under  parts  smaller,  and  colors  more  suffused. 
Length:  8.00-8.75,  wing  3.30-^:150,  tail  3.25-3.50,  exposed  oulmen  .80-.95. 

Attribution.  —  Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone,  from  southern  Texas 
west  to  southern  California,  and  from  southwestern  Utah  to  central  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  cactus,  yucca,  or  thorny  hush,  bulky,  flask-shaped,  in  hori- 
zontal position,  entrance  at  mouth  of  flask ;  made  of  sticks  and  coarse 
straws,  lined  with  f eathen.  Eggs :  4  to  7,  whitish  or  huffy  often  hidden 
by  reddish  brown  spotting^. 

Brunneieapillu8  seems  on  first  acquaintance,  in  a  cactus  and  mes* 
quite  thicket,  the  most  unwren-like  of  wrens.  Its  big  size,  black- 
ish color,  and  grating,  monotonous  c?ivt,  chut,  ehut,  chut,  have  little 
to  suggest  its  small  brown,  sweet-voiced  relatives.  Its  pose,  how- 
ever, is  like  that  of  the  Carolina  wren,  for  it  sings  on  top  of  a 
bare  branch,  with  head  up  and  tail  hanging.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
bird  in  that  strange  land  of  cactus,  mesquite,  and  yucca,  and  fits 
into  its  desert  surroundings  as  well  as  its  odd  nest  does  in  among 
the  yucca  bayonets  or  cactus  thorns.  Its  nests  are  so  common  that 
in  driving  through  the  country  one  comes  to  pass  them  without 
comment,  unless  the  e^e  is  caught  by  a  particularly  perfect  retort 
form  for  a  photograph. 

In  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Anthony  found  the  wrens  repairing  their 
nests  in  the  fall,  and  thinks  that  they  roost  in  them  in  winter,  and 
use  them  for  protection  against  storms.  He  believes  that  each  pair 
of  wrens  keep  several  nests  in  order  for  this  purpose. 

713a.  H.  b.  bryanti  Anthony.    Bbtamt  Cactus  Wbbn. 

Similar  to  brunneicapillus^  but  thick  ovate  spotting  extending  over  belly 
and  sides ;  under  parts  washed  with  rusty,  and  tail  with  middle  feathers 
more  or  less  perfectly  barred. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  California  south  to  Lower  California. 

GENUS  SAIiFINCTES. 

716.  Salpinctes  obsoletus  {Say).    Rock  Wrem.^ 

Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  slender,  compressed,  decnrved  at  tip;  wiog 
longer  than  tail ;  tail  rounded,  feath- 
ers broad  ;  feet  small  and  weak  ;  tar- 
sus longer  than  middle  toe,  scaled 

behind.      Adults:   Upper  parts  dull  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

grayish  brown, finely  fiedced  with  blac k  "^^^^^M^©" 

and  white  dots ;  rump  light  brown ; 
tail  graduated,  tipped  with  buify  brown  and  with  subterminal  band  of 
black ;  middle  tail  feathers  narrowly  barred  with  blackish  ;  under  parts 
dull  whitish,  brownish  on  flanks ;  chest  usually  finely  speckled.  Young : 
upper  parts  rusty  gray ;  under  parts  whitish  anteriorly,  brownish  on  fianks 
and  under  tail  coverts.  Length :  5.12-6.35,  wing  2.08-2.80,  tail  2.12-2.40, 
bill  from  nostril  .44-.54. 

1  Salpincta  obsoMu*  pulvfritu  QrinneiW.    San  Nicolas  Rock  Wbsn. 
Like  obsoMiu,  but  entire  pitimage  suffused  with  ochraceous  or  dust  color. 
DiMtrihution.  —  Sau  Nicolas  IsUnd,  CaUfomia.     ( The  Auk^  xt.  238.) 
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Remarks.  —  The  pale  g^ayiah  coloration  and  the  black  crescent  on  the 
tail  are  good  field  characters. 

Distribution.  —  From  British  Columbia  soath  to  Lower  California  and  to 
Chia|>a8,  Mexico ;  from  western  Nebraska  to  the  Pacific  ;  breeds  thiongh- 
out  its  range  and  is  resident  from  about  the  soathem  border  of  the  United 
States  soathward. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  clefts  or  crevices  among  rocks,  sometimes  in  hollow 
stumps  or  about  buildings.  Eggs:  7  or  8,  white,  finely  spotted  on  or 
around  larger  end  with  chestnut  brown. 

Salpinctes !  To  the  worker  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  west  this 
name  calls  up  most  grateful  memories.  On  the  wind-blown  rocky 
stretches  where  you  seem  in  a  bleak  world  of  granite  or  lava  with 
only  rock^  rock,  everywhere,  suddenly,  there  on  a  stone  before  you, 
stands  this  jolly  little  wren,  looking  up  at  you  with  a  bob  and  a  shy, 
friendly  glance.  The  encounter  is  as  cheering  as  tlie  sight  of  a  bird 
at  sea,  and  before  such  meetings  have  been  repeated  many  times,  you 
love  the  little  wren  as  you  do  the  barking  conies  that  give  life  and  a 
touch  of  companionship  to  the  barren  rock  slides  of  the  mountains. 

Even  his  song,  which  at  first  hearing  seems  the  drollest,  most  un- 
bird-like  of  machine-made  tinklings,  comes  to  be  greeted  as  the 
voice  of  a  friend  on  the  desert,  and  its  quality  to  seem  in  harmony 
with  the  hard,  gritty  granites  among  which  he  lives.  Its  phrases  are 
varied,  but  one  of  its  commonest  —  given  perhaps  from  the  top  of  a 
cliff  while  his  mate  is  feeding  their  brood  on  a  ledge  below  — is  little 
more  than  a  harsh  kra-itee,  kra-itee,  kra-icee,  kra-wee,  given  slowly 
at  first,  then  after  a  little  bob  repeated  in  faster  time. 

As  you  watch  him  he  seems  well  fitted  to  escape  his  enemies  who 
soar  over  the  mountains,  for  he  is  a  perfect  rock  color,  and  his  only 
striking  mark  is  the  black  fan-shaped  band  that  flashes  from  his  tail 
as  he  disappears  from  view. 

Altitude  seems  to  make  little  difference  with  him  if  the  conditions 
of  barrenness  are  met,  but  he  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. Dr.  Mearns  reported  him  from  the  summit  of  San  Francisco 
Mountain,  Arizona,  at  a  time  when  the  hollows  were  filled  with  ice 
and  snow  and  fierce  storms  were  raging. 

GENUS   CATHERPES. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  longer  than  tarsus : 
side  toes  of  unequal  lengths  ;  wing  longer  than  tail. 

KEY  TO  ADULTS. 

1.  Darker  colored.    Lower  Rio  Grande albifrons,  p.  445. 

1'.  Lighter  colored. 
2.  Larger,  bill  longer,  spotting  on  back  not  so  thick.     Great  Basin  and 

Rocky  Mountain  region conapersus,  p.  445. 

2'.  Smaller,  bill  shorter,  spotting  on  back  thicker.     Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia west  of  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada  .  punctulatua,  p.  446. 
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717.    Cstherpes    mexicanus    albifrons    {Giraud),    White- 

THROATED  WkEN. 

Like  C(m»per8\i8^  but  larger  and  darker ;  upper  parts  from  dark  rusty  to 
sepia ;  wings  barred  with  rusty.  Length :  6.00-<5-50,  wing  2.40-2.90,  tail 
2.80-2.45,  exposed  cnlmen  .70-.95. 

Distribution. — Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas,  and  northeastern  Mexico. 

717a.  C.  m.  oonspersus  Ridgir,    Canton  Wren. 

Adults.  —  Brown  except  /or  white  throat  and  breast ;  tipper  parts  light 
brown,  grayish  on  head,  speckled  with 
white  and  blackish ;  tail  rasty  brown, 
crossed  by  narrow  black  bars ;  belly  dark 
rusty  brown.  Young  :  essentially  like 
adults,  but  usually  without  white  specks  ^S*  ^^• 

on  upper  parts  or  posterior  under  parts,  which  are.  instead,  mottled,  more 
or  less,  with  dusky.  Length :  5.50-5.75,  wing  2.20-2.40,  tail  2.00-2.40, 
exposed  culraen  .70-.S5. 

distribution.  —  Great  Basin  and  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascades  east  to  Colorado,  and  from  Idaho  south  to  Aguas 
Calientes,  Mexico ;  breeds  nearly  throughout  its  range  and  ia  resident  in 
the  southern  parts  of  its  United  States  distribution. 

Nest.  —  In  crevices  of  rooks,  on  ledge  in  tunnel  or  cave,  or  about  build- 
ings, made  with  thick  soft  walls  covered  with  green  moss.  JSggs :  3  to  5, 
white,  spotted  chiefly  on  larger  end  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac  gray. 

Sometimes,  as  at  Austin,  Texas,  canyon  wrens  will  stray  into  cities 
and  sing  from  the  chimney  tops  with  the  mockingbirds,  and  when 
they  do,  what  cool,  grateful  canyon  memories  they  awaken  in  the 
midst  of  the  town !  When  heard  afterwards  on  their  own  native 
canyon  cliffs  it  seems  impossible  that  they  could  ever  sing  in  a  city, 
their  song  is  so  attuned  to  the  wild  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  bit  of  a  wren  may  be  on  a  ledge  so  high  above  your  head  that 
you  pick  him  out  among  the  rocks  only  by  the  round  white  spot 
which  is  his  throat  and  w^hicb  shows  as  bis  head  is  thrown  back  to 
sing,  but  yet  his  voice  is  so  powerful  that  the  canyon  fairly  rings 
with  his  song.  What  joyous  notes !  They  sound  as  if  his  happi- 
ness were  so  great  that  he  needs  must  proclaim  it.  His  song  comes 
tripping  down  the  scale  growing  so  fast  it  seems  as  if  the  song- 
ster could  only  stop  by  giving  his  odd  little  flourish  back  up  the 
scale  again  at  the  end.  The  ordinary  song  has  seven  descending 
notes,  but  often,  as  if  out  of  pure  exuberance  of  happiness,  the  wren 
begins  with  a  run  of  grace  notes,  ending  with  the  same  little  flourish. 
The  rare  character  of  the  song  is  its  rhapsody  and  the  rich  vibrant 
quality  which  has  suggested  the  name  of  bugler  for  him,  —  and  a 
glorious  little  bugler  he  surely  is. 

717b.  C.  m.  punctulatus  Ridgw.    Dotted  Canyon  Wren. 

Similar  to  conspersuSf  but  smaller  and  bill  shorter,  and  more  thickly 
Kpotted  on  back. 

Distribution.  —  Oregon  and  California  west  of  the  Cascades  and  Sierra 
Nevada  to  Lower  California ;  resident  from  southern  California  southward. 
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OEITUS  THBYOTHORD8. 

718.  Thryothoms  ludovioianus  (Lath.),    Casouna  Wbbv. 

Wing  leas  than  3 ;  tail  not  longer  tban  wings,  like  back  in  color.  Adults. — 
Upper  parts  msty  brown ;  crown  bordered  by  an  indistinct 
blackisn  line  and  bnffy  white  superciliary;  broad  msty 
stripe  back  of  eye ;  wings  indistinctly  barred  with  msty 
and  spotted  with  white  ;  under  parts  varying  from  white 
on  throat  to  tawny  buff  below.  Young :  crown  blackish ; 
under  parts  more  cinnamon  brown,  with  indistinct  cross 
Fig.  571.  ij„gg^    Length:  5.25-6.00,  wing  2.18-2.50,  tail  1.80-2.35, 

exposed  culmen  .60-. 70. 

Distribution.  —  Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Plains  and  western  Texas,  and  reported  by  Capt  Thome  from  Montana ; 
from  southern  Michigan  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  resident  nearly 
throughout  its  range. 

Nest.  —  Usually  in  woods,  in  holes  in  logs  and  rocks ;  made  of  twigs, 
grasses,  and  leaves,  lined  with  feathers.     £ggs :  3  to  6,  white,  pinkish,  or 
creamy,  thickly  speckled  on  or  around  larger  end  with  reddish  brown. 
Food.  —  Insects. 

GENUS   THBYOMANES.i 

General  Characters.  —  Wing  less  than  3 ;  tail  longer  than  wings,  black- 
ish, outer  feathers  tipped  with  white  or  .gray ;  white  superciliary  stripe 
conspicuous. 

KEY  TO  THRY0MANB8. 

1.  Large,  wing  averaging  2.25. 

2.  Upper  parts  reddish  brown.    Texas cryptUB,  p.  447. 

2'.  Upper  parts  grayish  brown.    Texas  to  California. 

leucogaater,  p.  447. 
r.  Smaller,  wing  averaging  2.00-2.07. 
2.  Bill  averaging  .50,  upper  parts  dark  sooty  brown.    Califomia. 

spilurufl,  p.  446. 
2'.  Bill  averaging  .54-.56. 
3.  Upper  parts  dark,  rich  brown.    Northwest  coast  region. 

calopnonufl,  p.  447. 
3'.  Upper  parts  g^yish  brown. 
4.  Under  tail   coverts  heavily  barred  with  black.    Southern  and 

Lower  California charienturus,  p.  447. 

4'.  Colors  paler,  under  tail  coverts  less  heavily  barred  with  black. 
San  Clemente  Island leucophrys,  p.  448. 

719a.  Throymanes  bewickii  spilurus  (Vig.).    Vigors  Wren. 

Upper  parts  dark  brown,  with  a  conspicuous  white  superciliary ;  tail  with 
middle  feathers  |::raTish  brown,  barred,  only  sightly  contrasting  with  color 
of  back,  outside  feathers  blackish,  spotted  and  barred  ;  under  parts  gray, 
sides  and  flanks  tinged  with  brown.  Length :  wing  2,  tail  1.96,  exposed 
culmen  .50. 

Distribution.  —  Califomia  west  of  Sierra  Nevada  and  south  to  Santa 
Cruz  Island. 

Nest.  —  Usually  around  buildings  except  in  unsettled  districts ;  bulky, 
made  largely  of  sticks  and  lined  with  feathers.    Eggs:  usually  5  to  7, 

»  See  Oberholaer's  "Revision  of  the  Wrens  of  the  Genus  Thrvomaneft.*^    Proe.  U.  8. 
Xat.  Mus.  xxi.  421-450.     1898. 
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>r  ■prinkled  on  or  around  lat^r  end  with 

The  beicicini  group  arc  stroDgl;  marked 
wreos  with  their  striking  Bupercillaiy,  ligbt 
spottf  cornered  tails,  and  melodious  songs. 
The  song  of  thi-  Vigors  wren,  when  heatd 
in  southern  California  with  the  Parkman, 
though  not  so  ebullient.  )b  richer,  sweeter, 
more  musical,  and  altogether  of  decidedly 
superior  quality. 

Where  there  are  bouses,  Thryontana  nests 
like  the  house  wrens  in  odd  nooks  and  cor- 
nera  about  buildings,  but  otherwise  on 
brushy  hiilddes  and  in  such  congenial 
places.  One  Texan  Bewick  was  found  bj 
Mr.  Bailey  nesting  in  a  tin  can  turned  over  ^-  ^'"-  ^'«""  '""■ 
a  fence  post,  the  entrance  being  through  an  enlarged  bullet  hok. 
719l>.  T.  b.  lenoogaater  {Baird).    Baihd  Wkbh. 

Upper  jjortt  palt  jrajrinJ  trotcn,  tilled  wjlh  rnfom  on  nimpi  middle  t»il 
feathen  brovn.  barred  with  black,  re«t  of  feathers  mainly  black,  the  three 
enter  pain  with  rrayiah  white  tips ;  superciliary  white ;  under  parts 
whitish,  purer  on  throat ;  nnder  tail  eoTBrts  heavilv  barred  with  black. 
H'lna:  'AW,  tail  2,23,  bill  .55. 

Diaribucion.  —  Wcatem  Texas  to  southeastern  California,  and  from 
southern  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado  south  oyer  Cablelaiidii  of  Hciico  to 
Zacatecaa. 

71fK).  T.  b.  Oiyptus  Oberh.    Tbias  Bbwick  Wrbn, 

Saperciliary  white  ;  ig^itr  parts  rich  warn  bnum,  more  mfons  on  mmp  ; 
tail  with  middle  feathers  and  basee  of  outer  webs  of  all  bat  outude  pur 
hair  brown,  barred  with  black :  rest  of  tail  black,  faintly  barred  with 
lighter;  two  outer  pairs  of  feathers  tipped  with  grayish  white;  under 
parts  grayish.      Wing .-  2.2o,  tail  2.24,  eipeaed  culmeu  .55. 

JWririiiKi'oii.  —  Teiaa,  e  —         r  , 

ratuaalipas,  Mexico,  and 
homa ;  migratory  north  ol 

719d.  T.  b,  oharienturUB  Oberh.    SotrrHWRsr  Bbwick  Wrbn. 

Kuperciliary  white ;  upptr  porta  gragish  braien,  slightly  rufous  un  nliDp; 
tail  blacic  except  for  middle  feathers  wliich  are  hair  brown.  Ijarred  witli 
black,  outside  feathers  tipped  with  gray,  outer  webs  barred  with  diivy 
white,  rest  of  feathers  tipped  with  brown  ;  under  parts  white  or  gTayish  : 
crisBum  henTily  barred  with  black.  IVing:  2.a'],  taU  2.02,  eiposed  cul- 
meu .ni. 

Ditlribalion,  —  Resident  from  Pasadena  along  the  coast  region  of  Cali- 
fornia to  Lower  ralifomia  ;  iianta  Cataliiia  Island. 
71Se.  T.  b.  OalophODUS  Oberh.     NoBTHWEHT  Brwick  Wkeh, 

Superciliary  white  :  nppcr  parts  rich  dart  brown,  slightly  deeper  on 
head  ;  tail  black,  middle  feathers  sepia  brown  barred  with  black,  the  rest 
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tipped  with  gnj  imd  liaTTed  with  bnXrii,  outer  pair  barred  toward  end 
with  wbitish :  under  parts  grayish  white,  lightest  on  throat,  tingled  with 
browD  on  sides  and  fianks;  under  tail  coverts  barred  with  black.  Wing; 
'2.07,  tjiil  2M,  eiposed  culmen  .5U. 

Remarki.  —  CalofAoaiu  i»  moat  neatlj  allied  to  tpilunu,  but  has  a  con- 
spicDoiisly  larger  bill  and  averwes  largrer  and  darker. 

Distribution.  —  Paci£p  slope  from  OTOgon  north  to  southern  VancouTer 
lalaud  and  the  Fraiier  River  vallej.  Resident  probably  througfaont  its 
range,  at  least  from  Puget  Sound  southward. 

71S.1.   Thryomanea   leuoopbrys  {Atahony).    Sak  Ci-emehtb 

Wbeh. 
Similar  to  chaTienturia,  but  paler,  grayer  above  and  on  flanks  :  under  tail 
coverts  less  heavily  barred  ;  billlonger.      Wing:  2.07,  tail  2;  bill  .50. 
Dittrilxaion.  —  San  Cleiuent«  bland,  California. 

GENUB   THOOLYODYTEB. 


1.  Upper  parts  brown.     Paoifio  coast  region  ■    .     .    parkmauil.  p.  448. 
■  '.Upper  parts  grayish  brown.    Western  states  except  coast  r^on. 

azt«cn«,  p.  449. 

721a.    Troglodytes  aedou  parkmanii    (Aad.).     Farkiian 

Wrbn  :  Pacific  Houhe  Whbk. 

Upper  parts  dull  brawn,  all  but  bead  barred  with  blaekish  ;  tail  ooverts 

barred  with  black  and  whitish;   under  puta 

dingy,  lightly  barred.   Xcnyft .- 4.25-0.25,  wing 

2.0-J,  tail  l.«<5,  fliposed  culmen  .4fi. 

Viatribvtion.  —  Pacific  coast  region  fram 
British  Columbia  south  to  California. 

Nea.  —  In  holes  in  trees  or  about  buildings, 
made  largely  of  twigs,  lined  with  feathen. 
Eps:  h  to  7,  pinkish  white,  thickly  spotted 
with  reddish  brown  or  brownish  purple. 

The  house  wrHiiaare  just  onlinary  birds, 

with  no  strikiiig  marks  and  noChinf;  mu^- 

^'  ■■'  ■  chI  or  brillianC  about  their  songs,  but  they 

arc  such  i)«rsisl«ntly  jolly  Httle  songsters  that  their  ehann  is  quite 

irresistible.     Wherever  you  meet  them  tlicy  are  always  siuging,  be 

it  about  house  or  barn,  deserted  cabin,  or  old  sycamore.    Ebullient 

Is  Ihe  only  word  that  expresses  them.      Their  nol«a  fairly  tumble 

ovor  each  other,  they  are  poured  out  so  fast.    At  times  the  little 

musicians  become  ecstatic,  and  raise  ihejr  quiveriDg  wings  till  they 

almost  meet  over  the  back.     Besides  their  song  the  wrena  have  aa 

anxious  scoldinK  chatter,  and  the  mother  bird  a  quieting  knip-vp- 

up  which  she  usc-s  to  soothe  lier  brooil. 

Raising  a  bro(«l  is  ti  protracteii  process  with  the  wrens.    With  one 
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family  that  I  watched  in  southern  California  it  was  six  weeks  from 
the  time  they  began  building  before  the  young  left  the  nest. 

721b.  T.  a.  asteous  Baird.    Aztjbc  Wren. 

Like  pearkmanii,  but  grayish  brown. 

Distribution.  —  Western  United  States  except  the  Paeifio  coast,  east  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley ;  south  to  southern  Mexico. 

Azteeus  is  the  same  jolly  little  songster  as  parkinanii,  clambering 
over  your  tent  and  balancing  the  twigs  he  carries  to  his  nest,  saying 
and  doing  the  same  things  at  9000  feet  in  the  coniferous  forest  of  the 
moimtains  of  New  Mexico  as  the  Park  man  at  sea-level  in  the  hot  val- 
levs  of  southern  California. 

GENUS  OliBIORCHIIiUa 

722a.  Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  pacifious  (Baird),    Wbstebv 
WnTTER  Wren. 

Tail  less  than  three  fourths  as  long  as  wing ;  outstretched  feet  reaching 
far  beyond  its  end.  Upper  parts  dark  brown,  brighter  on  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts ;  wings,  tiul,  and  often  back  and  rump 
narrowly  barred  with  blackish ;  superciliary  stripe, 
throat,  and  breast,  tawny;  belly  and  under  tail  coverts 
barred;  flanks  darker.  Length:  3.60-4.25,  wing  1.80- 
1.90,  tail  1.20-l.:i5,  exposed  culmen  .40-.4o.  ^'  *"*• 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  on  Pacific  coast  from  Sitka  south  to  southern 
California  and  east  to  Idaho ;  ranges  to  western  Mexico  in  winter. 

Nest.  —  In  coniferous  woods  in  crevices  of  dead  logs  or  stumps,  made  of 
moss  and  lined  with  feathers.  JSggs  .'5  to  7,  white  or  creamy,  finely  but 
sparingly  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Itargely  worms  and  small  white  grubs  found  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

While  the  voluble  house  wrens  are  always  coming  to  the  front 
singing  with  heads  up  and  tails  hanging,  loudly  publishing  all 
their  affairs,  the  quiet  little  winter  wrens,  with  heads  peering  down 
and  stubby  tails  cocked  over  their  backs,  are  silently  creeping  over 
the  logs  and  investigating  all  the  darkest  cracks  and  crannies  of  the 
fallen  timber.  In  the  redwood  forests  Mr.  Bailey  has  found  them 
bobbing  out  from  under  old  logs,  diving  into  hollow  stumps  or  brush 
heaps,  their  somber  color  blending  with  the  brown  leaves,  brown 
bark,  and  brown  wood.  In  the  deeper  shade  of  the  darker  nooks  and 
hollows  they  disappear  entirely,  droll  Lilliputians  making  their  homes 
among  the  giant  redwoods. 


GENUS   CISTOTHORUS. 


General  Characters.  —  Back  streaked  with  black  and  white ;  tail  g^radu- 
ated  for  about  half  its  length. 

KEY  TO   ADULTS. 

1.  Bill  as  long  as  head. 
2.  Bars  on  tail  coverts  indistinct  or  wanting.    Kast  of  Rocky  Mountains. 

palufltrifl,  p.  450. 
2'.  Bars  on  tail  coverts  distinct. 
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3.  Paler.    Blast  of  Pacific  coast  region  to  Rocky  Monntains. 

plesius,  p.  451. 

8'.  Darker.    Pacific  coast  region paludicola,  p.  450. 

r.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head atellarla,  p.  450. 

Subgenus  Oistothorus. 

724.  Cistothorus  Stellaris  (Lieht,).  Short-billed  Mabbh  Wren. 

Bill  much  shorter  than  head;  plumage  bron^n ;  top  of  head  as  well  as  back 
streaked  with  black  and  \vhite;  upper  tail  coverts  barred;  under  parts 
buffy  or  brownish,  whiter  on  throat  and  belly.  Length :  3.75-4.50,  wing 
1.72-1.90,  tail  1.58-1.70,  bill  from  nostril  .24-.28. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  Lake  Winnipeg  (Norway  House)  southeast 
to  Georgia ;  in  the  United  States  west  to  the  Plains ;  casually  to  Utah ; 
winters  in  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states. 

Nest.  —  In  tussock  of  reeds  or  coarse  g^i^ass,  the  tops  of  which  are  woven 
into  a  spherical  nest  with  entrance  on  one  side,  lined  with  finer  grasses 
and  sometimes  vegetable  down.     £ggs  :  6  to  8,  pure  white,  unmarked. 

At  Provo,  Utah,  Mr.  Henshaw  found  that  the  short-billed  marsh 
wrcD  bred  in  the  marshes. 

Subgenus  Telmatodytes. 

726.  Cistothorus  palustris  ( WiU.).  Long-billed  Maksh  Wren. 

Adults.  —  Like  paludicola^  but  brown  of  upper  parts  averaging  more 
rusty,  bars  on  middle  tail  feathers  usually  more  indistinct  or  incomplete, 
and  bars  on  tail  coverts  usually  indistinct  or  wanting.  Length :  4.25-5.50, 
wing  1.80-2.12,  tail  1.60-1.90,  bill  .55-.01.  Young :  top  of  head,  nape,  and 
back  dull  black  without  white  spots  or  streaks. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  from 
Manitoba  and  Ontario  south  in  the  eastern  United  States;  west  to  the 
Kocky  Mountains ;  winters  locally  from  southern  New  England  to  the  Gulf 
states  and  eastern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  Globular,  with  entrance  on  one  side,  attached  to  upright  reeds  in 
marshes.  Eggs :  5  to  9,  chocolate,  sometimes  nearly  uniform,  but  usually 
sprinkled  with  a  deeper  shade. 

726a.  C.  p.  paludicola  Baird.    Tulk  Wren. 

Top  of  head  and  triangular  patch  on  middle  of  back  black  ;  middle  of 
crown  washed  with  brown  ;  back  patch  streaked  with  white ;  rest  of  back 
light  brown  ;  middle  tail  feathers  and  tail  covfrts  generally  distinctly  and  con- 
tinuously barred  with  Uack ;  under  parts  soiled  whitish,  flanks  brownish. 
Length  .-4.50-5.75.  wing  1.9.')-2.22,  tail  1.80-2.05,  bill  .48-.r)5. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Pacific  coast  region  from  British  Columbia  to 
California ;  south  in  winter  to  extreme  northwestern  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  A  large  globular  structure  fastened  to  tule  stalks,  and  woven 
of  wet  tule  stems,  with  wet  grass  and  algne  matted  in,  and  with  a  lining  of 
drv  alga)  and  tule  pith.  Eggs  (1  set) :  5,  lavender  brown,  clouded  or  mot- 
tled. 

Food.  —  Insects. 

Tlie  wrens  of  the  marshes  are  as  full  of  soug  as  the  house  wrens, 
and  as  they  live  in  colonies  where  they  all  sing  at  once  their 
swamps  are  as  noisy  as  a  pond  full  of  frogs,  but  their  voices  are 
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most  unfrog-like,  having  the  tinkling  machine-made  quality  of  a 
music-box. 

Like  the  house  wrens  they  sing  all  over,  and  sometimes  as  they 
cling  to  a  tule  stem  bend  almost  double,  comically  swaying  from  side 
to  side. 

Their  big  globular  nests  make  conspicuous  objects  hung  on  the 
tule  stems,  and  a  walk  among  them  with  the  birds  singing  at  you  as 
well  as.  around  you  is  an  experience  quite  to  a  bird -lover's  heart. 

While  the  tule  swamps  are  their  breeding  grounds,  in  fall  and  win- 
ter they  are  found  in  weed  patches  and  mnk  grass. 

725c-  C.  p.  plesius  Oberh.    Intbriob  Tule  Wbbn. 

Like  palustrisj  but  upper  parts  pcUer^  under  parts  grayer,  middle  tail 
feathers  heavily  barred,  and  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts  barred  ;  paler  and 
more  sharply  barred  than paludicola.     Wing:  2.06,  tail  1.^2,  bill  .50. 

Distribution.  —  From  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  east  of  the  Pacific 
coast  district  south  to  Mexico ;  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Texas ; 
breeds  nearly  throughout  its  range  and  winters  from  Oregon  southward. 


GENUS   CEBTHIA. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  slender,  sharp,  and 
decurved ;  tail  rounded,  equal  to  or  longer  than 
wing,   of  rigid,   sharp-pointed   feathers ;   tarsus 
Fig.  675.    scaled  ;  claws  greatly  curved,  and  sharp.  .  Fig.  576. 

KEY  TO  CERTHIA. 

1.  Upper  parts  grayish.     Rocky  Mountains   ....     montana,  p.  451. 
1'.  Upper  parts  brownish  or  dusky. 
2.  Upper  parts  rusty  brown.     Pacific  coast  from  California  to  Sitka. 

occidentalls,  p.  452. 
2'.  Upper  parts  not  rusty  brown. 

3.  Upper  parts  dark  brown.     Arizona  and  southward. 

albescens,  p.  451. 
3'.  Upper  parts  dusky  anteriorly.    Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades. 

zelotes,  p.  452. 

726a.    Certhia  familiajris  albescens   (lierlepsch).    Mexican 
Cbbepeb. 

Upper  parts  dark  browriy  becoming  deep  rusty  on  rump ;  under  parts 
brownish  gv&jf  white  only  on  throat ;  flanks  dark  rusty.  Length :  4.80- 
5.(j(),  wing  2.55-2.60,  tail  2.65,  biU  .70-.73. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  Arizona  south  through  Sierra  Madre  of 
northwestern  Mexico. 

Ne^t,  —  Behind  loosened  bark  or  in  similar  openings,  about  stumps  or 
dead  tree  trunks,  made  of  felted  materials  and  feathers.  Eggs:  5  to  9, 
white,  spotted  chiefly  on  or  around  larger  end  with  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Insects,  and  their  eggs  and  larvae. 

726b.  C.  f.  montana  Ridgw.    Rockt  Mountain  Crebpeb. 

Upper  parts  gratfisK  head  and  back  streaked  conspicuously  with  white  ; 
rump  tawny.     Wing :  2.r)6,  tail  2.71,  bill  .75. 

Distribution.  —  Rocky  Mountains  from  New  Mexico  north  to  Alaska. 
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In  the  stillness  of  the  high  mountain  forests  your  ear  sometimes 
catches  the  thin,  finely  drawn  pipe  of  the  brown  creeper,  and  if  you 
watch  patiently  on  the  dark-shaded  boles  of  the  lofty  trees  you 
may  discover  the  little  dark-colored  creature  —  seeming  small  and 
weak  in  the  great  solemn  fir  forest  —  creeping  up  the  trunks,  exam- 
ining the  cracks  with  microscopic  care  as  he  goes.  If  he  feels  that 
his  work  has  not  been  done  thoroughly  enough,  he  drops  back  and 
does  it  over  again  ;  and  w^hen  one  tree  has  been  gone  over  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  often  flies  obliquely  down  to  the  bottom  of  another 
trunk  and  creeps  patiently  up  that.  On  Mount  Shasta,  where  the 
firs  arc  decorated  with  yellow  moss,  the  Sierra  creeper  goes  around 
its  pads  when  he  comes  to  them,  but  works  carefully  over  the 
dark  lichen-covered  branches.  Sometimes  he  lights  upside  down 
on  the  under  side  of  a  branch,  and  clings  like  a  fly,  but  with  the 
aid  of  his  pointed  tail  well  pressed  against  the  bark.  In  New  Mex- 
ico, Mr.  Batchelder  has  found  the  creepers  eating  more  seeds  than 
insects. 

726c-  C.  f.  occiden talis  Bidgw.    Califobnian  Creeper. 

Upper  partfi  rustji/  brown^  bng'htest  on  rump ;  superciliary  and  Btreaks 

on  head  and  back  often  tawnv.     Wing :  2.47.  tail 
2.45,  bill  .72. 
_  Distribution.  —  Pacific    coast  from    Sitka    to 

Fig.  577.  Marin  County,  California. 

Nest.  —  Behind  bark  of  redwood  op  cedar,  8  to 
5  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  soft  shredded  bark,  lined  with  feathers, 
cocoons,  and  silk. 

726d.  C.  f.  zelotes  Osgood.    8iBiiRA  Creeper. 

Upper  parts  duski/  antenorly,  becoming  bright  rusty  on  rump ;  super- 
ciliary, streaks  on  scapulars,  and  spots  on  primaries  white ;  throat  and 
breast  pure  white,  sides  and  flanks  tinged  with  brownish. 

liemarks.  —  The  Sierra  creeper  is  intermediate  between  the  California 
and  Rocky  Mountain  creepers. 

Distribution.  —  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregt)n  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

NeM.  —  As  described  by  Barlow,  under  Uie  bark  of  a  dead  pine,  about 
20  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  cedar  bark,  mixed  with  a  few  feathers. 
Eggs :  5,  white,  spotted  with  flakes  and  confluent  blotches  of  reddish 
brown,  with  shell  markings  of  lavender. 

FAMHiT  FARID^ :    NtTTHATCHES  AND  TITS. 

KEY  TO  GENERA 

1.  Tail  much  shorter  than  wing Sitta,  p.  453.  | 

1'. Tail  equal  to  or  lonj^er  than  wing. 
2.  Tail  {graduated  for  about  half  its  length      .     .     .    Chameea,  p.  459.  { 

2\  Tail  graduated  for  much  less  than  half  its  length. 

3.  Plumage  compact AuriparuB,  p.  462. 

3'.  Plumage  loose.  n 

4.  Length  4.00-4.50 PsaltriparuB,  p.  400.  \ 

4'.  Length  4.50-0.00 Parus,  p.  455.  ' 
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GENUS  SITTA. 

General  Characters.  —  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  compressed,  slender, 
acute,  tip  inclined  upward ;  nostrils  concealed  by  bristly  tufts ;  tongue 
horny,  barbed ;  wings  much  longer  than  short,  even  tail  ,*  tarsus  shorter 
than  middle  toe  and  claw  ;  toes  all  long,  with  long  curved  claws  ;  plumage 
compact. 

KEY   TO  8PEC3E8. 

1.  Side  of  head  striped  black  and  white     ....   canadensis,  p.  454. 
r.  Side  of  head  not  striped. 

2.  Top  of  head  grayish pygfmaBa,  p.  454. 

2' .  Top  of  head  black.  j^^^^^m ' 

3.  Longest  tertial  with  black  patch  pointed  at  tip.       ^^^^^^^^B^ 

aculeata,  p.  453.  ^^HHHB 

Fig.  578. 

3'.  Longest  tertial  with  black  oblong  rounded  at  tip. 

carolinensis,  p.  453. 

Fig.  579. 

727.  Sitta  cajrolinensis  Lath.  Whitr-breastbd  Nuthatch.^ 
Similar  to  S.  c.  aculeata^  but  tertials  light  bluish  gray,  with  shflrply  de- 
fined oblong  black  patches,  patch  on  outer  web  of 
longest  feather  rounded  at  tip ;  white  of  side  of  head 
mixed  with  gray.  Length  :  5.25-6.15,  wing  3.50-3.75, 
tail  1.95-2.20,  bill  from  extreme  base  .SO-.^O. 

Distribution.  —  Resident   from  southern   Canadian 

^'  provinces  south  through  the  eastern  United  States  to 

Georgia  and  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  casually  north  to  Hudson  Bay. 

Nest.  —  In  holes  of  trees  or  stumps,  made  of  soft  felted  materials  and 

feathers.     Eggs :  5  to  8,  white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 

Food.  —  Insects,  their  egg^  and  larv»,  and  nuts. 

727a.  8.  o.  aculeata  {Cass.).    Slender-billed  Nuthatch. 

Adult  male.  —  Top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  glossy  blue  black  in  sharp 
contrast  to  clear  white  of  sides  of  head  and  under  parts;  back  bluish 
gray ;  wings  and  tail  marked  with  black  and  white,  tertials  dark  oc.  dull 
bluish  gray,  with  black  patch  along  shaft  of  longest  feather  pointed  at  tip. 
Adult  female  :  top  of  head  gravish.  Length :  5.0O-6.10,  wing  3.35-3.75, 
tail  1.90-2.20,  bill  .80-.95,  greatest  depth  of  bill  .13. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  of  western 
North  America,  east  to  the  Plains  and  south  to  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  oaks,  in  natural  cavities  or  old  woodpecker  holes,  lined  witli 
grass,  moss,  fur,  hair,  and  feathers.  Kggs :  5  to  7,  creamy  white,  lightly 
dotted  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac,  usmilly  chiefly  around  larger  end. 

As  you  ride  through  the  forest  in  the  Transition  and  Canadian 
zones  of  the  western  mountains,  the  unmistakable  j/ang,  yang,  Jtenk'- 
ah,  lienk'-ali,  are  frequently  heard,  together  with  the  notes  of  king- 
lets, mountain  chickadees,  and  Audubon  warblers,  for  the  birds  are 

1  Siiia  carolinensis  nelsoni  Meamg.    Rockt  Mountain  Nitthatch. 

Ditfk  and  large  ;  bill  large,  maxilla  convex  rather  than  straight.  Length:  5.95,  wing 
3.70,  tail  2.17. 

Dittribution.  —  Wooded  monntains  of  northern  Chihoahua  and  Bonora,  Arizona,  Ne- 
vada, Colorado,  and  northward.    (Proc.  U.  S.  Xat.  Mus.  xxiv.  923.) 
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sociable  little  creatures,  and  their  flocks  often  join  the  ranks  of  other 
small  foresters.  If  you  catch  sight  of  a  nuthatch  on  the  side  of  a 
tree  trunk  and  he  turns  his  head  to  look  at  you,  you  are  struck  by 
his  white  neck  patch.  It  can  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  becomes 
a  striking  directive  mark  in  the  dark  forest,  being  conspicuous  when 
the  outlines  of  the  bird's  body  are  almost  indistinguishable.  In  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  when  passing  the  birds  on  horseback,  I  have  lost 
sight  of  one  I  was  watching  till  it  turned  its  head,  and  then  a  spot 
of  white  stood  out  against  the  dark  bole  of  a  tree,  placing  It  in- 
stantly. 

Like  the  brown  creepers  the  blue-gray  nuthatches  are  tree-trunk 
birds,  but  they  do  not  hunt  as  systematically  as  the  creepers,  and  are 
as  likely  to  be  found  hanging  head  down  as  up,  while  they  walk 
along  under  a  branch  as  calmly  as  flies  on  a  ceiling,  though  they 
have  no  stiff  pointed  tails  to  aid  them. 

728.  Sitta  canculensis  Linn,    Red-breabted  Nuthatch. 

Adult  male.  —  Top  of  head  glossy  black,  side  of  head  with  vohiu  sn/per^ 
ciliary  and  black  eye  stripe;  under  parts  reddish  brown;  hack  bluish  gray ; 
wings  plain ;  tail  with  white  patches  on  outer  fetShers. 
Adult  female :  black  of  head  replaced  by  bluish  gray ;  under 
parts  lighter  reddish  brown.  Young:  similar,  but  duller. 
Length ;  4.12-4.75,  wing  2.60-2.85,  bill  about  .60. 
Fig.  581.  .  Distribution.  —  Breedis  in  Canadian  zone  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  in  the  United  States  in  the  higher  mountain  ranges ; 
wintering  south  to  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States. 
^  Nest.  —  Described  by  Henshaw,  in  stub  a  few  feet  from  the  g^nnd, 
lined  with  fine  shreds  of  pine  bark.  Eggs:  4  to  8,  grayidi  white,  Ihinly 
spotted  with  red  at  larger  end. 

The  red-breasted  nuthatch  is  often  found  with  the  slender-billed 
in  the  west. 

780.  Sitta  pygmaaa  Vig.    Pygmy  Nuthatch. 

Adults.  —  Top  of  head  grayish  brown  or  olive  gray,  nape  usually  white ; 
rest  of  upper  parts  bluish  gray ;  tail  wiUi  basal  half  of  middle  feathers 
white ;  eye  stripe  black ;  chin  white ;  rest  of  under  parts  dull  huffy.  Young  : 
wing  coverts  usually  more  or  less  distinctly  edged  with  pale  huffy.  Length  : 
3.8(M.55,  wing  about  2.60,  bill  .60-.  05. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds,  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  from  British 
Columbia  south  to  Mt.  Orizaba,  Mexico ;  and  from  the  Rocky  Mts.  to  the 
Pacific. 

Nest.  —  In  crevice  of  bark  or  holes  in  trees  20  or  more  feet  from  the 
ground,  lined  with  feathers,  down,  wool,  and  hair.  Eggs ;  6  to  9,  white, 
covered  with  red  spots,  most  thickly  about  the  larger  end. 

The  nuthatches  are  all  interesting,  but  there  is  a  peculiar  charm 
about  the  little  pygmy.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  aculeata  and  pygmaa 
are  sometimes  seen  together  in  the  pines  about  camp.  When  you 
see  the  slender-billed  coming  down  the  tree  trunk  over  your  head 
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you  look  up  and  think,  "  What  an  alert,  bright  bird,"  but  when  the 
fluffy,  bob-tailed  little  pygmies  come  trooping  in  and  alight  upside 
down  against  the  tips  of  the  pine  branches,  talking  in  soft  little 
liquid  notes,  you  feel  like  exclaiming, ' '  Oh,  you  winsome  little  mites, 
how  jolly  it  is  to  see  you  again  !  " 

A  pair  feeding  nearly  grown  young  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Bailey 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  toward  the  last  of  July.  Their  small  nest  hole 
was  widened  from  a  crack  in  the  hard  shell  of  a  half  decayed  pine, 
where  the  digging  was  probably  easy.  The  old  birds  came  freely 
with  food,  though  Mr.  Bailey  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  when 
the  young  came  up  to  be  fed  their  parents  passed  inside,  and  after 
feeding  sat  a  moment  talking  and  fluttering  their  wings  at  the  door. 

GBNUS   FABUS. 

General  Characters,  —  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  curved ;  wings  and 
tail  about  equal  and  rounded ;  plumage  loose. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Head  crested. 

2.  Throat  black 'woll'weberi,  p.  457. 

2'.  Throat  not  black. 
3.  Crest  black  or  brown,  contrasting  with  gray  of  back. 

alricriBtatus,  p.  455. 
3'.  Crest  gray  like  back. 

4.  Upper  parts  dark  brownish  or  olive  gray.     Pacific  coast  region 

of  California  and  Oregon inbrnatua,  p.  450. 

4'.  Upper  parts  light  gray.    Colorado  to  Sierra  Nevada. 

grlseuB,  p.  456. 
1'.  Head  not  crested. 
2.  Top  of  head  brown. 

3.  Back  brownish  gray COlumbianuB,  p.  459. 

3'.  Back  dark  rufous. 

4.  Sides  and  flanks  rufous rufeacens,  p.  459. 

4'.  Sides  and  flanks  gray,  faintly  tinged  with  rufous. 

negleotus,  p.  459. 
2'.  Top  of  head  black. 

3.  With  white  line  over  eye gambeli,  p.  458. 

3'.  Without  white  line  over  eye. 

4.  Tail  longer  than  wing.     Rocky  Mountain  plateau., 

aeptentrionalis.  p.  457. 
4'.  Tail  equal  to  or  shorter  than  wing. 

5.  Sides  gray  like  back BClateri,  p.  458. 

5'.  Sides  not  gray. 

6.  Sides  buffy  (whitish  in  summer).     Eastern. 

atricapilluB,  p.  457. 
6'.  Sides  brown oooldentalia,  p.  458. 

Subgenus  Xjophophanes. 

Crested. 

782.  Parus  atricristatus  Cass.    Black-crested  Titmousr. 
Adults.  —  Forehead  white  or  smoky  hrown^  crest  black ;   rest  of  upper 
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d  witli  anil  1  upper  pacts  alatj  gnj,  washed  vitL  olive ;  .under  puts 
witli  aides  washed  uitb  brown  ;  throat  and  middle  of  bell;  lighter.  Ltngtk: 
6-6,  winB  li.lO-S.OS.  tail  a.riO-2.00. 

i>itlri'(>ufi(>n.  —  From  aontbeaslerD  Texas  west  to  El  Paso,  ooutli  to  east- 
em  Mexico. 

Nttt.  —  Often  in  old  woodpecker  holes,  4  to  12  feet  from  the  groDiid, 
inade  of  wool,  inner  bark,  and  snake  skin.  Eggi :  nsDallj'  0,  whiU,  flecked 
with  reddish  brown. 

In  Uvalde,  Texas.  I  have  seen  this  little  Mexlcao  stranger  singing 
on  the  rklgeptile  of  a  village  liouse.  His  black  crest  gave  him  a. 
jaunty,  drcssed-up  air.  but  wlihal  he  was  the  same  winning,  fluffy, 
<lomeat[c  tittle  body  as  the  rest  of  his  race.  He  sang  a  cheery  abbre- 
riation  of  the  Peter-Peter  of  his  Untied  States  relatives,  —  a  i%(e- 
Fete- Pete- Pete.  In  the  Chisos  and  Davis  mountains,  Mr.  Bailey 
found  the  black-crest  one  of  tbe  most  abuodaut  birds  of  the  Upper 
Sonoran  zone,  flying  about  conspicuously  among  the  Jnnipera,  out 
pines,  and  scrub  oaks. 

738.  Parus  inomatus  Gamb.    Plaim  Tithodhb. 
Abulia.  —  Plain,  unmarked  r  upper  piiru  brownish  or  olive  gray ;  under 

parts  gray,   becoming  whitish   on    bellj. 

Young  :  upper  porta  washed  with  brown ; 

under  parts  ashy   white.     Length  :  5.00- 

r).tiO,  wing   2.(18-a,90,  tail  2.20-2.B0,  hill 

.;is-..io. 

Diitrilnition.  —  Resident  in  Pacific  coast 
region  of  California  and  Oregon. 

yeel.  —  In  holes  of  traeH  or  stuinpa, 
mode  of  soft  felted  materials  and  feath- 
ers.    Eggs  ;  <l  to  8,  plain  white. 

'  There  is  an  indefinable  cbarm  about 
the  slow,  clearly  enunciated  tu-whit, 
lu-tehit,  tu-ahit,  that  echoes  through 
tlie  oaks,  telling  of  the  presence  of  the 
plain  titmouse.  Its  soft  quaker  garb 
*''■  '^"  and  quiet,  gentle  ways  suit  well  with 

the  feeling  of  I'est  ami  content  that  comes  under  the  sun-filled  live- 
oaks.  There  is  a  pleasant  sense  of  mystery,  too,  tillone  hasdiscovered 
wliieh  particular  knot-hole  has  been  intrusted  with  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  little  bird's  treasures:  and  after  the  discovery  there  is  an  added 
delight  in  watching  thein,  for  the  titmouse  parents  are  gently  lovers 
and  most  attractive  bouaebiilldcrs. 

788a.  p.  i.  griseua  Ridgm.    Qkat  Titmouse. 

Similar  to  i*Narna/ui,  but  lighter  i  upper  parts  light  gray;  nndar  parta 
whitish  gray.     Leaglh  t  .'>.75~(t.l0,  wing  2.80-S.OO,  tjul  2.40-2.70,  bill  .40- 
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734.  FaruB  wollweberi  iBonap.).    Bs 

Adtdu.  —  Thmat  and   crest  blook ;   crown 
white,  marked  or  bridled  with  black  ;  back  alii 


gT»j;  under  pnrts  dingy  whitiah.  young:  aimi- 
Iat,  but  throat  J^ray,  eivept  for  black  on  chin  ; 
head  morkinga  lea  defined.     Length  .■  4.50-3.0(1. 


wing  2.60-2.80,  tul  2.40-2.6.' 

Diltrlbutioa,  —  Breeds  in  Upper  Sonoran  zom 
trom  weatcm  Teiaa  to  BOuthern  Arizona  am 
southward  to  Orizaba,  Mexico. 

ffest.—Ai  descHbed  bj  Scott,  ;ii  to   0  fee 


Eggi :  5  to  T,  plain 

The  oddly  marked  little  jrollweberi  is  bii 
emlneatly  social  bird,  Mr,  Hensliaw  lells  iib,  . 

going  about,  except  in  the  tiesUng  scasou.  id 

flocks  of  tweDty.are  or  more.     It  bimts  for  food  largely  in  oaks. 
pasBiDg  along  more  quietly  than  other  titmice. 
SubKenuB  Panu. 
Not  crested. 
735.  FaruB  atrioapiUus  Lian.    Cbickadbe. 

Aduiu.  —  Top  of  head  and  throat  blark;  back  aahy  or  olive  gtayiah, 

aometimea   tinged  with  buffy  ;    sidea  huffy  ;    real  of    under  

parta  whito.  Young:  upper  parts  dark  alate  ;  under  parf^ 
aolmon  color,  faintest  on  breast.  Length:  4.70-ri.7r>,  uin; 
2.55-2.75,  taU  2.5(V-2.70. 

Dltfn'&utlun.—  Breeds  in  eastern  North  America  north  o< 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  valleys  and  west  to  western  Nebraska.      *  *^f-  ^^- 
Recorded  from  Fort  Sbertuan.  Idaho. 

Netl,  —  III  holee  iu  trees  or  stumps,  made  of  mosa,  fur.  hair,  and  some- 
times feathers.  Eggs  :  4  to  ^,  white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac, 
chiefly  around  larger  end. 

Eood,  —  InjarioDB  inaects  and  their  egga.  including  tent-cat«rpillars, 
oankenvoTma,  and  plant  lice ;  also  seeds  and  small  fruit. 

At  Fort  Sherman,  Idaho,  the  chickadee  appears,  slrengclj'  eiioiigli. 
to  be  practically  Identical  with  the  far  removed  eastern  black- 
capped. 
736a.  P.  a.  Beptentrionalis  {HarrU).    Lonci-tah.ed  Chickadee. 

Like  atrif^apiilus.  but  paler ;  throat,  top  of  head,  and  nape  black  ;  bact 
pale  ash,  tinged  with  brownish  ;  wings  with  white  patch  and  edgiT^;  tail 
feathera  edged  with  white  ;  sides  of  head  and  under  parts  white :  aides  and 
flnnka  washed  with  pale  butfy.  Length:  4.75-6.00,  wing  2.5&-2.80,  tail 
2.55-3.00. 

Ditlribation.  —  From  British  Columbia  and  Lake  Winnipeg  Boutll  over 
the  Rocky  HountAin  plateau  region,  and  east  to  the  Plains. 
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The  long- tailed  chickadee  is  common  in  the  mountoins  of  Montana, 
and  in  Colorado  breeds  from  7000  to  10,000  feet,  wintering,  Prof. 
Cooke  says,  on  the  plains  and  foothills,  occasionally  up  to  8000  feet. 
It  is  sometimes  found  with  flocks  of  the  mountain  chickadee,  and  is 
also  common  in  willows  along  streams. 

7  8 6b.  P.  a.  oooidentaJis  (Baird),    Obbook  Ghickadbb. 

Top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  glossy  jet  black,  hack  dark  gray^  tinged 
with  olive  brown ;  sides  of  head  clear  white,  in  sharp  contrast  to  black  of 
head  and  throat ;  median  nnd^r  parts  white,  contrasting  with  tawny  brown 
sides.    Length :  4.50-5.25,  wing  2.35-2.60,  tail  2.30-2.55. 

Remarks.  —  The  Oregon  chickadee  differs  from  the  long-tailed  in  darker 
coloration  and  shorter  tail. 

Distribution.  —  Northwest  coast  region  from  Sitka  to  northern  Califor- 
nia. 

787.  Fckrus  sclateri  Kleins.    Mexican  Chick adeb. 

Top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  jet  black,  sides  of  head  dear  white ;  Uack 
of  throat  Reading  fan-shaped  over  chest ;  median  under  parts  white,  con- 
trasting with  dark  gray  of  sides.  Length :  4.70-5.20,  wing  2.60-2.80,  taU 
2.25-2.40. 

Distribution.  —  Mountains  of  southern  Arizona  and  Mexico  to  Orizaba. 

788.  Partis  grambeli  Ridgw.    Moctntain  Chickadee. 

Throat  and  top  of  head  jet  black ;  black  of  head  broken  hjjch^eji^iff'' 
cilioj^f-hx!^ ;  sides  of  head  white ;  back  gray ;  median  under  parts  grayish 
white ;  sides  dark  gTS,y,  tinged  with  light  brown.  Length :  5.00-^.75,  wing 
2.70-3.00,  taU  2.40-2.60. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  zones  of  the  moun- 
tains throughout  the  western  United  States  as  far  east  as  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  British  Columbia  south  to  Lower 
California. 

Xest. — In  an  old  woodpecker  hole  or  natural  oayity,  3  to  15  feet  from  the 
ground,  usually  lined  with  rabbit  fur.  Eggs:  5  to  9,  plain  white  or 
spotted  with  reddish  brown,  chiefly  around  the  larger  end. 

The  whistles  of  the  mountain  chickadee  are  perhaps  the  com- 
monest notes  heard  in  the  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  the 
usual  forms  of  the  whistle  either  the  one  long  note  is  followed  by 
two  or  three  short  notes — pTuB'-de-de  or  phxB' -de-dede,  or  else  the 
long  note  stands  between  the  short  notes,  as  de-de-pha'-de-de. 

Oambeli  is  a  typical  chickadee  in  all  its  motions,  making  short 
tilting  flights  from  one  treetop  to  another,  and  clinging  upside  down 
to  the  tips  of  the  branches.  It  is  an  unsuspicious  little  friend,  most 
pleasant  to  meet  in  the  dark  coniferous  forests,  always  ready  with  a 
cheery  word. 

It  makes  a  snug  nest  in  some  old  woodpecker  hole.  The  female 
usually  sits  very  close,  Dr.  Merrill  says,  and  when  disturbed  *  keeps 
up  a  constant  hissing  so  much  like  that  of  some  snakes,  that  no 
prudent  squirrel  would  venture  to  enter  the  hole.* 
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740b.  Farus  hudsonious  oolumbianus  Bhoads.    Columbian 
Chickadee. 

Top  of  head  hair  brown ;  back  lighter  brown  ;  sides  of  head  white  ;  throat 
blackiah ;  flanks  dark  reddish  brown ;  median  under  parts  whitish.  Wing : 
2.70,  taU  2.64. 

Distribution,  —  Rocky  Mountains  from  Liard  Riyer  south  to  Montana. 

741.  Parus  ruf  esoens  Towns.    Chestnut-backed  Chickadee. 
Adults,  —  Throat  blackish  brown ;  top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  hair 

brown ;  superciliary  black ;  back,  sides,  and  flanks  dark  reddish  brown ; 
rest  of  under  parts  and  sides  of  head  white.  Young :  top  of  head,  back  of 
neck,  and  throat  dark  sooty  brown ;  back  dull  chestnut,  tingled  with  olive ; 
sides  ashy,  partly  washed  with  brown.  Length :  4.5O-5.00,  wing  2.85-2.60, 
tail  2.0O-2.30. 

Distribution.  —  From  Alaska  south  to  California,  east  to  Idaho. 

Nest.  —  In  stub,  12  to  40  feet  from  the  ground,  lined  with  cow  hair,  rab- 
bit fur,  feathers,  or  moss.  Eggs ;  white,  unmarked  or  minutely  spotted 
with  reddish. 

At  Cape  Disappointment,  Washington,  Mr.  Kobbe  found  the 
chestnut-backed  chickadees  affecting  preferably  the  more  open 
woods  along  roads  and  trails.  They  were  very  common  all  the  year 
around,  especially  during  the  rainy  winters,  when  large  flocks  of 
them  could  be  seen  scrambling  about  on  the  branches  of  the  drip- 
ping firs  in  search  of  insects.  They  were  often  found  with  Oregon 
chickadees  and  golden-crowned  kinglets.  Their  call-note  Mr. 
Kobbe  gives  as  a  lisping  tht-the-the-te-te. 

Mr.  Walter  Fisher  found  the  birds  very  abundant  on  Mt.  St. 
Helena  in  August  and  September. 

741a.  P.  r.  negrlectus  Ridgw.    California  Chickadee. 

Similar  to  the  chestnut-backed  chickadee,  but  sides  and  flanks  light 
grayish,  only  lightly  tinged  with  brown.      Wing :  2.80-2.60,  taU  2.00-2.20. 
Distribution.  —  Coast  of  California,  from  Monterey  northward. 

GKNITS   CHAMffilA. 

General  Characters.  —  Plumage  soft  and  loose ;  lores  and  gape  bristled ; 
rounded  wings  much  shorter  than  graduated  tail ;  bill  much  shorter  than 
head,  stout ;  nostrils  naked. 

KEY   TO   species. 

1.  Under  parts  dark  ruddy  brown.    Coast  region  of  Oregon  and  California. 

pheea,  p.  460. 
r.  Under  parts  light  pinkish  or  yellowish  brown.    California,  except  north- 
west coast  district fasciata,  p.  459. 

742.  Chameea  fasciata  Gamb.    Pallid  Wren-Tit.^ 

Upper  parts  gray,  tinged  with  olive  or  brown  on  posterior  part ;  tail 

*  Chamata  ftuciata  intermedia  Orinnell. 

Back  and  upper  tail  coverta  sepia ;  throat  and  breast  cinnamon  mfous. 

Dislnbution.  —Type  locality,  Palo  Alto,  Calif omia.    {The  Condor,  ii.  86.) 
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long,  graduated  ;  under  parts  fawn,  buffy  brown,  or  pinkish  brown,  more 

or  less  obscurely  streaked  with  duskv.   Wing : 
2.37,  tail  3.41,  bill  .42. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Upper  Sonoran 
.  .  zone  from  San  Francisco  Bay  south  to  north- 

^'K-^-  em  Lower  California. 

Nest,  —  In  low  bushes,  made  of  twigs  and  straws  mixed  with  feathers. 
Eggs :  3  to  5,  plain  pale  greenish  blue. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  cha- 
parral-covered hills  of  California  is  that  of  the  bell -like  descending 
keep-keep-keep'keep-keepit,  keepit,  keep-it  ^  of  the  wren -tit.  Scale- 
bird  he  is  well  called  because  of  it,  for  while  the  song  has  many 
variations  it  always  contains  a  descending  scale.  But  though  his 
voice  is  continually  ringing  in  your  ears  the  wren-tit  is  a  secretive, 
mysterious  bird  like  the  chat,  and  you  may  hunt  through  the  cha- 
parral full  many  a  merry  day  before  you  see  him  run  his  scale. 
When  you  accidentally  come  face  to  face  with  him  on  his  own 
domains,  he  makes  it  appear  such  a  casual  meeting  in  a  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  has  no  interest,  that  the  worldly  wise  observer  is 
fairly  maddened  with  curiosity  and  desire  to  discover  his  nest. 

The  appearance  and  mannerisms  of  the  birds  stimulate  this  inter- 
est. They  are  brown,  with  light  yellow  eyes,  and  long  tails  which 
tilt  up  and  down  as  they  fly,  and  are  often  held  up  as  they  hunt  in  a 
wren-like,  careful  way  over  the  chaparral  branches. 

742a.  C.  f.  phSBa  Osgood.    Coast  Wken-Tit. 

Upper  parts  dark  brown  becoming  sooty  on  head ;  under  parts  dark 
ruddy  broum^  indistinctly  streaked  with  dusky. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Transition  zone  on  coast  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia from  Astoria  to  Nicasio. 

GENUS  PSALTRIPARUS. 

General  Characters.  —  Plumage  loose ;  bill  much  shorter  tlian  head ; 
nostrils  concealed ;  wings  rounded,  shorter  than  long,  g^raduated  tail. 

KEV  to  species. 

I.  Top  of  head  brown. 
2.  Top  of  head  sooty  brown.     Pacific  coast  region,  from  northern  Cali- 

lornia  to  Washington minimus,  p.  460. 

2'.  Top  of  head  light  brown.     California,  except  northern  coast  district. 

calif  ornicus,  p.  461. 
1'.  Top  of  head  g^ray. 

2.  Sides  of  head  black lloydi,  p.  462. 

2'.  Sides  of  head  brown. 

f3.  Head  with  blackish  streak  along  side  of  occiput. 

sautaritae,  p.  462. 
3'.  Head  plain  bluish  gray plumbeuB,  p.  462. 

748.  Psaltriparus  minimus  (Towns.).    Bubh-Tit. 

Top  of  head  sooty  brown ;  back  dark  grayish  brown  or  brownish  gray ; 
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under  parts  smokv  brawiiiah  on  aides.    Lrngth:   4.00-4.50,  viug'  1.05,  bul 

a.2o. 

Diatribulioa.  —  TnuisiCion  uine  af  thp  PaciRu  nouit  region  fnmi  Wmsh- 
ington  to  northern  Cslifomia. 

Neat,  —  Hnng  in  tliickelB  of  ash 
and  viUuw,  bulky,  parae-almped, 
with  entrance  usually  on  one  side 
DSar  top ;  made  of  mosses,  plant 
6bera,  lichens,  and  feathers.  Jiggi ; 
5  to  U,  white,  nnmarked. 

Food.  —  Black  olive  scale  and 
other  inaect  food. 

In  Ooldeu  Oau  Park.  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  the  white-crowned 
and  golden -crowoed  aparrowa  are 
btiay  on  the  lawns,  faint  notes 
come  from  the  undergrowth, 
which  on  investigation  proves  to 
be  astir  with  flocks  of  diminutive 
butth-lits.  though  their  gray  coats 
disguise  them  so  well  that  unless 
you  look  sharp  the  oak  leaves 
seem  to  be  merely  rustling  in  the 
wind,  Wheu  watched  carefully 
the  little  ballsof  feathers  arc  seen  n^.  586. 

to  be  busily  looking  for  insect  eggs  quite  after  tlie  fashion  of  their 
larger  chickadee  cousins.  Flitting  from  branch  to  branch  they  fly 
up  to  light  upside  down  on  the  underside  of  a  bough,  and  then 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  turn  right  side  up  drop  down  back- 
wards to  catch  upside  down  on  Ihe  tip  of  another  tw*ig,  where  they 
bend  double  over  the  terminal  buds  looking  for  food. 

In  southern  California,  where  the  California  bush-tits  breed  very 
abundantly,  their  long  gray  hanging  nests  are  common  objects  as  you 
ride  about  among  the  oaks,  so  common  tliat  the  birds,  which  might 
well  be  overlooked  but  for  their  ueata.  are  known  familiarly  as 
'  hang- birds. ' 

In  a  nest  which  came  to  grief,  apparently  pulled  down  by  lis  own 
weight,  I  counted  over  three  hundred  little  fcalhers  in  addition  to 
H  mass  of  One  ^^ray  moss  and  oak  blossoms. 
743a.  P.  m.  califomious  Bidtm:    Califohnia  Bcbh-Tit, 

Similar  to  HtinimHi.  hut  lighter,  top  nf  liend  light  brown,  rontrnsting 
niDTs  sharply  with  tight  grag  of  bnck  ;  uuder  parts  light  browniali.  Length : 
J.(H)-4.r.n,  wing  l.W>-a.lii.  tail  ±i«l-:i.m 

Diflribulion.  —  Breeds  in  Traruulion  and  Upper  Sonoran  zoiibh  of  Cali- 

Foh/.  — Blnok  scale,  weevils,  cnterpillani,  eocoons,  insect  eggs,  bark 
licp  and  lai^e  numlierB  of  otiier  iujorions  insects. 
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744.  Fsaltriparus  plumbeus  Baird.    Leaim>olobed  Bush-Tit. 

Upper  parts  plain  bluish  gray;  sides  of  head  brown ;  under  parts  grayish 
white,  faintly  tinged  with  pale  brownish  on  belly.  Length:  4.12-4.00, 
wing  2.00-2.15,  tail  2.35-2.50. 

Distribution.  —  Upper  Sonoraii  and  Transition  zones  from  eastern  Oregon 
and  western  Wyomiu|f  to  Arizona,  and  from  western  Texas  to  Galifomia. 

Nest.  —  In  Chisos  Mountains,  Texas,  12  to  15  feet  from  gix>und,  in  a 
nut  pine,  a  greenish  gray  bag  (3  or  8  inches  long,  made  of  lichens,  oak 
flowers,  and  catkins,  woven  with  cocoon  silk.    JSggs :  4,  white. 

When  we  were  working  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  while  the  ant-eatlng  woodpecker  was  calling  and  band- 
tailed  pigeons  were  flying  noisily  to  water,  our  attention  would  often 
be  attracted  by  small  voices  in  the  brush,  and  presently  a  large  flock 
of  the  tin  J  lead-colored  bush-tits  would  swarm  in  and  pass  from 
juniper  to  juniper  and  pinon  to  pifion  through  camp,  disappearing 
as  they  came,  full  of  small  talk  and  business. 

744.1.  Fsaltriparus  santaritse  Ridgw.    Samta  Rita  Bush-Tit. 

Similar  to  plumbeusy  but  smaller,  sides  of  head  paler  brown,  and  with  a 
more  or  less  distinct  blackish  line  along  sides  of  occiput. 
Distribution.  —  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  southern  Arizona. 

745.  Fsaltriparus  lloydi  Senn.    Lloyd  Bush-Tit. 

Upper  parts  gray ;  sides  of  head  and  partial  collar  around  back  of  head 

black ;  under  parts  grayish,  faintly  washed  with 
pale  brownish. 

Distribution.  —  Mountains   of  western  Texas, 
^  ^  between  the  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande  rivers ;  south 

Fig.  587.  ^^  northern  Mexico. 

GENUS   AUBIPARUS. 

746.  Auriparus  flaviceps  {Sund.).    Vbbdin. 

Bill  nearly  straight ;  plumage  compact ;  wings  pointed,  decidedly  longer 
than  tail.  Adult  male :  head,  neck,  and  chest  bright  yellow ;  olive  on 
crown  and  sometimes  orange  on  forehead ;  shoulder  patch  reddish  chest- 
nut ;  rest  of  upper  parts  gray  ;  under  parts  whitish.  Adult  female  :  sim- 
ilar, but  yellow  restricted  and  duller.  Young  :  without  yellow  or  reddish 
brown,  and  gray  of  upper  parts  tinged  with  brown.  Length :  4.00-4.00,  wing 
1.90-2.12,  tail  1.75-2.05. 

Distribution.  —  Resident  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  southern  Texas  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  southern  Utah  and  Nevada  to  Mexico  and  northern 
Lower  California. 

Nest.  —  Bulky,  globular,  flask  or  retort-shaped,  the  entrance  a  small 
round  hole  on  one  side  ;  composed  of  sticks,  thorny  twigs,  and  coarse  grass 
stems,  lined  with  feathers  and  down  ;  placed  in  thorny  bushes  or  low  trees. 
Eggs :  8  to  0,  bluish  or  greenish  white,  speckled,  chiefly  around  larger 
end,  with  reddish  brown. 

The  verdin  lives  in  the  lower  mesqulte  valleys  along  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Colorado,  the  Gila  and  the  Pecos  rivers,  seeming  to  prefer 
brushy  valleys  to  open  desert.     It  is  an  active  little  body,  bobbing 
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about  in  the  thorn  bushes  like  a  kinglet,  scolding  and  sputtering 
when  you  are  near  its  nest.  Very  much  of  a  stay-at-home  little  per- 
son it  is,  too,  sleeping  all  the  winter  nights  in  the  old  nests,  relined 
with  feathers  and  hair,  or  in  new  ones  built  for  the  especial  purpose. 
It  shows  almost  as  much  anxiety  when  its  winter  house  is  ap- 
proached as  if  it  contained  eggs  or  young.  Poke  your  finger  into 
the  small  round  hole  at  the  side  of  the  nest  early  in  the  morning  or 
after  sundown  in  January,  and  you  will  feel  a  flutter  of  feathers  or 
get  a  sharp  peck  on  the  fingers  to  teach  you  better  manners.  Even 
in  the  breeding  season  the  bird  not  engaged  in  incubation  spends  the 
nights  in  a  nest  not  far  away,  probably  an  old  one  used  for  eggs  the 
previous  year. 

The  song  of  the  verdin  seems  even  more  out  of  proportion  to  his 
inches  than  his  nest,  and  on  following  it  up  you  expect  to  find  a 
big  warbler  or  sparrow  instead  of  such  a  tiny  bird. 

I  once  saw  a  verdin  pick  a  scarlet  lysium  berry,  and  with  it 
grasped  firmly  in  one  foot,  his  tarsus  resting  across  a  branch,  eat  the 
juicy  pulp  from  around  the  seeds  with  more  ease  and  grace  than  a 
hawk  could  boast  in  picking  a  sparrow.  Vernon  Bailey. 

FAMIL7  BYLVUDm:   KINGLETS,  GNATCATCHERS, 

ETC. 

XBV  TO  OENERA. 

1.  Tail  graduated,  marked  ivith  white Polloptila,  p.  465. 

1'.  Tul  emarginate,  not  marked  with  white      ....  Regulus,  p.  463. 

GKNTJS  BEGULUB. 

^  GenercU   Characters.  —  Bill  shorter  than  head,  straight, 

^  "^  slender ;    nostrils    concealed ;    wings    pointed,  longer  than 

^  emarginate  tail ;  tarsns  slender,  longer  than  middle  toe  and 

Pig.  588.  claw,  not  scaled. 

KBT  TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Crown  marked  with  black  and  yellow. 

2.  Coloration  duller aatrapa,  p.  463. 

2'.  Coloration  brighter olivaceus,  p.  464. 

1'.  Crown  not  marked  with  black  and  yellow  ;  male  with  red  crown  patch. 

2.  Upper  parts  grayish  olive calendula,  p.  4()4. 

2'.  Upper  parts  sooty  olive grlnnelli,  p.  465. 


748.  Begulus  satrapa  Lick,    Goldek-<sowned  Kinglet. 

Adult  male.  —  Crown  encircled  anteriorly  with  black,  bordered  inside  by 
yellow,  with  a  central  orange  patch  ;  rest  of  apper  parts  gray- 
ish olive,  more  olive  toward  rump  ;  wings  with  two  whitish 
bands ;  under  parts  dingy  whitish.     A^t  female :  similar, 
but  crown  patch  wholly  yellow.     Young :  crown  patch  want-         , 
ing  and  head  markings  obscured  ;  breast  washed  with  fawn       Fig.  589. 


a   insiae  oy 
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color.  Length:  3.15-4.55,  wiDg  2.10-2.25,  taU  1.60-2.00,  exposed  cnlmen 
.25-.30. 

Distribution*  —  North  America  generally,  breeding  in  Boreal  zone  forests 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  northward;  migrating  to 
Guatemala. 

Nest,  —  A  ball-like  mass  of  green  moss  attached  to  end  of  branch  in 
pine  or  fir ;  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  Sggs  .*  5  to  10,  white  or  buffy, 
faintly  specked,  chiefly  around  larger  end,  with  deeper  buffy. 

7486U    B.    S.    olivaceus    Baird.     Westskn    Golden-crowned 
Kinglet. 

Similar  to  scUrapa,  but  brighter,  crown  colors  sharper,  upper  parts 
greener,  and  under  parts  more  washed  with  buffy  brown. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  region  of  North  America  from  California 
northward ;  migrates  to  Guatemala. 

In  the  high  Sierra  one  of  the  notes  that  you  hear  most  frequently 
from  the  Impenetrable  tops  of  the  highest  firs  comes  apparently 
from  this  bit  of  a  kinglet ;  and  as  you  crane  your  neck  and  strain 
your  eyes  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  in  riding  under  the 
trees  in  the  vain  attempt  to  see  him  do  it,  the  rolling  notes  shape 
themselves  ungrammatically  to  your  aggravated  query,  who-he'-you  f 
who-be'-you  f  who-be'-you  f  The  call -note  of  the  little  fellow  seems  to 
be  a  thin  ti-tiy  quite  different  from  the  chatter  of  the  ruby -crowned 
kinglet. 

749.  Begrulus  calendula  {Linn,).    Rubt-crownbd  Kinglet. 

Adult  male.  —  Crown  pcUch  bright  red ;  upper  parts  grayish,  brightening 
to  greenish  on  rump,  and  with  greenish  yellow  edges  to 
feathers ;  wings  with  two  narrow  whitish  bands ;  under  parts 
diugy  whitish.  Adult  female  and  young  :  similar,  but  with- 
out crown  patch.  Length:  3.75-4.00,  wing  2.2(>-2.30,  tail 
Fig.  590.        1.85-1.90,  bill  from  nostril  .20-.22. 

Distribution.  —  North  America  from  the  arctic  coast  to  Guatemala ; 
breeds  in  Boreal  zone  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  mountains  of  Arizona ;  migrates  to  Guate- 
mala. 

Nest.  —  Semi-pensile,  bulky,  made  of  shreds  of  bark,  feathers,  and 
gi-een  moss,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers;  attached  to  end  of  pine  or 
spruce  branch,  or  placed  in  the  top  of  a  small  tree,  10  to  20  feet  from  the 
ground.  Eggs :  5  t,o  9,  whitish  or  buffy,  faintly  spotted,  chiefly  around 
larger  end,  with  light  brown  (sometimes  nearly  plain). 

The  scolding  chatter  of  the  ruby-crowned  kinglet  with  the  plump 
little  figure's  lift  of  the  wing,  however  far  overhead,  always  tells  an 
unmistakable  tale.  The  cheery,  busy  little  chap  brings  his  own  wel- 
come in  the  timber,  chatting  sociably  as  he  hunts  with  microscopic 
care  over  the  twigs  and  flutters  hummingbird -fashion  under  the 
green  sprays ;  but  when  he  sings  you  regard  him  with  a  new  feel- 
ing of  wondering  admiration,  —  such  a  volume  of  song  and  such  a 
well-modulated,  liquid,  ringing  melody! 
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746EU  B.  O.  grillDelli    W.  Falmer,     SrrKAH  KiHolst. 

Adult  male.  —  Similar  to  calendula,  tnt  anialler  and  darker;  appei 
partB  «ooCj'  olive,  d&rkening  la  blackish  along  sides  of  verruilian  orovD 
patob;  winf  with  dark  ports  nearly  lilack  ;  throat  and  breast  dusky  |fray ; 
bellf  whitJuiT  tiDged  with  yellowiah.  Young  male:  rich  brovDish  oliva, 
much  darker  thiiii  oorreBpoudii^  cuiendtda,  and  under  parte  brifht^r. 
Win^:  2.n,  taill.70,  h\\\  .IQ- 
Diitribation.  —  Silka  distrtot,  *l"fc»  ;  migrating  sonth  t«  CaliCornia. 

QENUS   POLIOPTILA. 

General  Charaiiera.  —  Bill  shorter  than  head,  broad  and  flat-  , 

toned  at  base,  narrowing  to  slender  notched  and  hooked  tip  ;  ^^^^^ 

Doatrila  exposed;  wings rannded;  tail  graduated;  taiaos  scaled;  ^^^^^ 

toes  short,  side  ones  only  about  half  as  long  as  tarsus.  Fig.  sgi. 


1.  Outer  tail  feather  with  exposed  portion  entirely  white. 

2.  Crown  light  bloish  grvf.     From  Colorado  east,  '^VJ^Pk 

oeerulea,  p.  4ft5       I 

lie.  502. 

S'.  Crown  dark  bluish  gray.     Western  Texas  to  ("iilifornia. 

obBcura,  p.  4(W. 

I'.Onter  tail  feather  with  exposed  portion  partly  black. 
^^^■h  J      2.  Outer  tail  feather  with  oi 


761.  Polioptila  osenilea  {Linn.).    Blue-obav  GNATCATcnaa. 

AdiUt  malt.  —  Upper  parts  bluish  gray,  brightest  on  crown,  fading  U 
l^bter  on  mmp;  forehead  and 
line  over  ege  black  .•  tail  black  with 
exposed  pari  of  outer  ftalheri  en- 
tireljl  wnile;  under  parts  whlt« 
washed  with  bluish  on  wdes. 
Adult  female  and  goung  :  simi- 
lar, but  duller,  and  without  black 
OD  head  ;  young  with  upper  parts 
washed  with  cinnamon.  Length  .- 
4.05-6..>0,  wing  2.00-2.20,  laU 
2.05-2.20. 

DiXriiniiW  —  Breeds  in  Up- 
per Sonoran  zone  in  the  eastern 
and  central  Untied  States  west 
to  Colorado  and  western  Texas  ; 
winters  from  the  soulhem  Atlan- 
tic and  Gutf  states  to  Gualemalu. 
Cuba,  and  ihe  Bahamas. 

^eit.  —  In  trees,  cup-shaped,  *''S-  ^^ 
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compact,  made  of  leaves,  feathers,  and  plant  fibers,  and  decorated  with 
lichens.  Eggs :  4  or  5,  pale  greenish  white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown, 
lilac,  and  slate,  confluent  around  lai^er  end. 

The  gnatcatchers  are  active,  high-strung  little  sprites,  never  still  a 
minute,  but  going  about  whipping  their  tails  from  side  to  side,  cock- 
ing their  heads  over  to  look  up  or  gaze  down,  and  crying  tsanff\ 
tsang'f  here  I  am,  here'  I  am,  with  nervous  emphasis,  talking  to 
themselves  when  no  one  is  by.  They  are  most  entertaining  birds  to 
watch,  always  saying  or  doing  something  original,  jaimty  individual 
scraps,  full  of  their  quaint  airs  and  graces. 

With  all  their  airs  they  are  most  painstaking,  skillful  builders,  and 
parents  who  know  no  fear,  flying  boldly  at  the  big  birds  who  molest 
them  and  driving  them  ofi  with  good  set  blows. 

7616U  F.  C  obscura  Ridgw.    Western  Gnatgatcher. 

Similar  to  ctvrtUea,  but  darker,  less  blue  above,  and  black  superciliary 
less  distinct ;  white  on  tail  feathers  more  restricted. 

.  Distribution.  —  Western  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  Arizona,  California. 
Lower  California,  and  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  As  described  by  Nelson,  in  a  bush  3  feet  from  the  ground,  made 
of  shreds  of  bark  lined  with  finer  shreds  and  feathers.  iLggs :  4  or  5, 
marked  with  reddish  brown  and  purplish,  most  heavily  around  larger  end. 

762.  Polioptila  plumbea  Baird.    Plumbeous  Gnatgatcher. 
Adult  male.  —  Top  of  head  glossy  blue  black,  in  sharp  contrast  to  light 

gray  of  back :  tail  black,  outer  tail  feather  with 
outer  web  entirely  white,  inner  web  tipped  with 
^^^  white :  under  parts  white,  washed  with  bluish 

Pj    ggg  gray  on  sides.     Adult  female  and  young:  simi- 

lar, but  without  black  on  head,  and  gray  of 
back  sometimes  washed  with  brownish.  Length :  4.25-4.60,  wing  1.90-2.00, 
tul  2.1.V2.2.5. 

Remarks.  —  The  plumbeous  and  black-tailed  gnatcatchers  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  tail  feather,  which  in  the  black- 
tailed  is  black  edged  with  white ;  in  the  plumbeous,  wholly  white. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Lower  Sonoran  zone  from  western  Texas  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Mohave  Desert ;  south  along  eastern  coast  of  Lower 
California. 

Nest.  —  One  near  Terlingua.  Texas,  in  fouquiera  bush,  made  of  grray 
fibers  of  wood  and  bark,  wound  with  spider  web,  and  lined  with  cactus 
wool.  Eggs :  2,  pale  blue,  spotted  with  brown,  most  thickly  around  larger 
end. 

The  small  bluish  figure  of  plumbea  is  a  familiar  sight  in  the  brushy 
canyon  mouths  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  in  Texas  and  in  the 
orchard-like  jiuiiper  and  piiiou  pine  tops  of  the  mountains. 

753.    Polioptila    calif ornica    Brewst.      Black-tailed    Gnat- 
catcher. 

Adult  male.  —  Crown  black ;  rest  of  upper  parts  dark  gray ;  tail  black, 
outer  feather  with  outer  web  black  edged  with  whitCj  and  inner  web  narrowly 
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tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  gray,  tinged  with  brown  on  lower  belly. 
AauU female:  similar,  but  without  black  on  head.  Young:  like  female, 
but  with  browner  wash  and  blaok  of  adult  male  appearing  gradually. 
Length:  4.15-4.50,  wing  l.lK)-2.00,  tail  2.15-2.25. 

Distribution.  —  From  southern  California  along  the  Padfio  coast  of  Lower 
California. 

Nest,  —  As  described  by  Anthony,  in  fork  of  a  weed,  2^  feet  from  the 
CTound,  made  of  shreds  of  weeds  and  grass  stalks  lined  with  rabbit  hair. 
£!ggs :  4,  bluish  green,  lightly  spotted  and  wreathed  around  larger  end  with 
reddish  brown. 


FAMILT  TURDIDJB :   THRUSHES,  SOLITAIRES,  BLUE- 

BIRDS,  ETC. 

KSY  TO   OBKEBA. 

1.  Plumage  largely  or  wholly  blue Sialla,  p.  475. 

1'.  Plumage  largely  gray  or  brown. 
2.  Under  parts  reddish  or  yellowish  brown. 

3.  Chest  with  a  dark  band IxoreuB,  p.  473. 

3'.  Chest  without  dark  band Morula,  p.  472. 

2'.  Under  parts  white,  buffy,  or  grayish. 
3.  Tail  white  basally,  black  terminally   ....  Saxicola,  p.  475. 
3'.  Tail  not  white  basally  or  black' terminally. 

4.  Wings  with  two  light  bars Myadeatea,  p.  467. 

4. Wings  plain Hylocichla,  p.  468. 

GENUS   MYADE8TES. 

764.  Myadestes  townsendii  (Aud.),    Townsbkd  Solitaire. 

Bill  short,  flattened,  widened  at  base,  deeply  cleft;   legs  weak;    tail 
feathers  tapering.     Adults  :  brownish 
gray,  paler  beneath ;   wings  with  two 
whitUh  wing  bars,  bases  of  primaries 

and    secondaries    buffy    or    yellowish  

brown ;  tail  feathers  with  outer  web  Fig.  597. 

and  tip  of  inner  web  grayish  white. 
Young :  wings  and  tail  as  in  adult ;  rest  of  plumage,  including  wing  cov- 
erts, conspicuously  spotted  with  buff.  Length :  7.80-9.50,  vring  4.3o-4.85, 
tail  4.15-4.70. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  mountains  mainly  in  Canadian  zone  from  Brit- 
isli  Columbia  south  to  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  and  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the 
Pacific ;  winters  south  to  southern  Arizona  and  northern  Lower  Califor- 
nia. 

Nest.  —  On  the  ground,  on  logs  or  stumps,  on  banks  of  streams  or  among 
rocks,  bulky,  made  largely  of  sticks  and  pine  needles.  Eggs :  3  to  6,  whit- 
ish, spotted  with  reddish  brown. 

The  name  Myadestes  is  associated  with  the  choicest  spots  of  the 
mountain  heights.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  we  found  the  birds  on  their 
nesting  ground  on  the  granite  knob  above  Donner  Pass,  at  7900  feet. 
They  evidently  had  a  nest  somewhere  along  a  steep,  wooded  stream 
bed,  which  was  flanked  with  bare  granite,  from  which  woodchucks 
whistled  imd  conies  barked.     Bu(  while  nutcrackers,  Richardson 
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pewees,  green-tailed  chewinks,  and  mouutain  song  sparrows  made 
themselves  conspicuous,  the  pair  of  solitaires  were  too  conscious  of 
intruders  to  give  any  information.  The  male,  who  suggested  a  meek 
mockingbird,  guarded  the  brook  in  an  aggravatingly  non-committal 
way,  perching  on  dead  branches  or  flying  to  the  ground,  where  he 
ran  over  the  rocks  with  the  run-and-halt  motion  of  a  robin,  or  sat  on 
a  stone  quivering  his  wings  slightly  at  his  sides.  His  mate  would 
sometimes  slip  away  from  the  nest  and  appear  on  a  branch  by  his 
side,  and  once  I  followed  the  pair  over  the  boulders  and  up  the  cliff, 
thinking  they  had  gone  to  their  nest  in  some  other  place,  only  to  be 
led  back  oyer  the  rocks  to  their  little  brook  under  the  evergreens. 
Then,  as  the  setting  sun  lit  up  the  tops  of  the  hemlocks  that  stood  by 
the  brook,  turning  their  yellow  lichen -covered  branches  to  golden 
arms,  the  solitaire,  perched  on  a  sunlit  branch,  sang  a  low  evening 
song  in  the  mellow  light.  At  other  times,  and  when  not  on  guard, 
the  bird's  song  would  fairly  ring  through  the  air.  When  given 
Jreely  it  is  a  strong,  clear  song  with  a  flavor  all  its  own.  Heard 
from  the  tips  of  the  highest  trees  on  the  crest  of  the  range,  as  it  so 
often  is,  the  song  has  the  freshness  and  invigoration  of  the  air  from 
the  snow-banks,  and  is  given  with  the  strong  freedom  of  the  moun- 
tain tops.  In  the  rocky  solitudes  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  it  is  said 
that  the  solitaire's  voice  is  sometimes  all  that  breaks  the  silence. 

GENUS  HTLOCICHIiA. 

Generiii  Characters.  —  Bill  slender,  bnt  widened  and  flattened  at  base, 
notched  near  end ;  tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

1.  Sides  as  well  as  breast  heavily  spotted ;  head  golden  brown.     Eastern 

United  b^tates mustelina,  p.  469. 

r.  Sides  gray  or  brown,  unspotted ;  head  not  golden  brown. 
2.  Eye  without  distinct  lighter  orbital  rin<i^. 

3.  Upper  parts  and  cheeks  dark  g^ay.     Migfrant  in  Rocky  Mountains. 

aliciae,  p.  400. 
'.)'.  Upper  parts  and  cheeks  light  brown.     Rocky  Mountain  region. 

aaliclcola,  p.  461). 
2'.  Eye  with  distinct  white  or  bufFy  eye  ring. 
3.  Chest  marked  with  narrow  triangular  spots. 
4.  Upper  parts  olive  brown.     PaciBc  coast  region. 

ustulata,  p.  470. 
4'.  Upper  parts  olive  gray.     Oregon  and  (California,   cedioa,  p.  470. 
3'.  Chest  marked  with  wide  triangular  spots. 
4.  Tail  rufous  in  sharp  contrast  to  back. 
5.  Tail  dark  rufous ;  length  6  to  7. 

6.  Lig-hter.     Breeds  mainly  north  of  United  States ;  migrates 

to  Colorado  and  Texas guttata,  p.  471. 

6'.  Darker.     Breeds  from  Washington  to  Sierra  Nevada;  mi- 
grates to  Arizona  and  Mexico nana,  p.  472, 
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5'.  Tail  light  ruf ons ;  length  7.50-8.25.     Rooky  Monntain  region. 

audubonl,  p.  471. 
4'.  Tail  not  sharply  contrasted  with  back. 

5.  Upper  parts  olive.    Migrant  in  Colorado  and  Texas. 

siTv-ainsoni,  p.  470. 
5'.  Upper  parts  hair  brown.    Alaska  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

almae,  p.  471. 

766.  Hylocichla  mustellna  (GmeL).    Wood  Thrush. 

Adults.  —  Head  and  back  of  neck  rusty  or  golden  brown^  fading  to  olive  on 
rump  and  tail ;  under  parts  white,  marked 
with  large  blackish  wedge-shaped  spots. 
Young :  like  adults,  but  feathers  of  crown 
streaked  with  buff ;  wing  coverts  tipped 
with  rusty  yellow  triangular  spots ;  breast 
washed  with  brownish  yellow.     Length:  ^' 

7.50-8.25,  wing  4.10-4,50,  tail  3.00-:5.30,  exposed  culmen  .62-.75. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  zones  of  the 
eastern  central  United  States  west  to  western  Kansas ;  migrates  to  Cuba 
and  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  Usually  saddled  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  small  tree,  very 
compact,  composed  partly  of  mud.    Eggs :  2  to  5,  plain  greenish  blue. 

Food.  —  Partly  ants,  beetles,  raillipeds,  and  berries. 

7666U    Hylocichla  fuscescens  salicicola  Ridgw.    Willow 
Thrush. 

Upper  parts  uniform  olive  brown^  chest  pale  6u/^,  marked  with  triangular 
brown  spots ;  median  under  parts  white,  sides  gray.  Length :  6.00-7.90, 
wing  :5.80-4.25,  tail  2.95-3.40,  bill  .55-.60. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  from  Hudson 
Bay  and  British  Columbia  south  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to 
southern  Colorado,  east  to  the  Dakotas  and  Newfoundland,  and  occa- 
sionally to  Illinois ;  winters  south  to  southern  Brazil. 

Nest.  —  On  or  near  the  ground,  made  largely  of  leaves.  Eggs  :  4,  plain 
greenish  blue,  very  rarely  with  a  few  specks  of  brown. 

Food.  —  Caterpillars,  ants,  and  other  insects,  with  wild  berries  and 
fruit. 

Id  Montana,  Mr.  Williams  says,  salicicola  is  the  commonest  and 
most  widely  distributed  of  the  thrushes,  ranging  from  the  lower 
valleys  to  the  foothills  and  canyons,  but  keeping  near  water  in 
thickets  of  willow,  rose,  or  box  elder,  away  from  the  heavy  timber. 
Its  notes  are  the  same  as  those  of  its  eastern  representative,  the  veery , 
who  has  the  curious  bleating  call,  the  quiet  whistle  wJiee-ough,  and 
the  tremulous  beautiful  song. 

767.  Hylocichla  aliciae  (Baird).    Grat-cheeked  Thrush. 
Upper  parts  grayish  olive ;  sides  of  head  gray ;  chest  huffy,  with  wedge- 
shaped   spots  of  brown ;  median  under  parts  white  ,*  sides  olive  g^av. 
Length :  7.00-7.75,  wing  3.75-4.40,  tail  2.95-3.40,  bill  .45-.58. 

Remarks.  —  In  general  coloration  the  g^ay-cheeked  resembles  the  olive- 
baoked,  but  it  lacks  the  huffy  eye  ring  and  tawny  wash  on  sides  of  head. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  north  of  the  United  States  from  the  arctic  coast, 
Siberia,  and  Alaska,  southeast  through  Hudson  Bay  region  to  Labrador ; 
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migrates  throuffh  the  United  States  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
south  to  Costa  Rica. 

Nest.  —  In  low  bushes  or  on  the  ground,  bulky,  and  compact,  composed 
lai^ly  of  mosses.  Eggs:  3  or  4,  greenish  blue,  spotted  with  rusty 
brown. 

768.  HylocichIa  ustulata  {Nuu.),    Rusbet-backed  Thrush. 

Upper  parts  olivt  brown^  wings  and  tail  often  browner ;  buffy  eye  ring 
distinct ;  sides  of  head  tinged  with  tawny ;  chest  pale  buff,  whitish  in 
summer,  marked  with  narrow  triangular  spots ;  under  parts  white,  sides 
tinged  with  olive  brown.  Length :  6.90-7.60,  wing  3.60-4.00,  tail  2.80- 
3.30,  biU  .50-.60. 

Bemarks.  —  The  ustulata  group  is  distinguished  by  conspicuous  buffy 
eye  ring  and  tawny  or  buffy  cheeks ;  and  ustulata  and  its  subspecies  aodica 
and  almcR  are  to  be  distinguished  from  swainsoni  by  their  brown  tails, 
that  of  swainsoni  being  olive  like  the  back. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Boreal  and  Transition  zones  of  the  Pacific  coast 
region  from  Alaska  to  California ;  winters  in  Lower  California  and  from 
Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes  or  small  trees,  usually  near  water,  bulky  and  compact, 
made  largely  of  mosses  and  shreds  of  bark.  Eggs :  4  or  5,  light  greenish 
blue,  averaging  decidedly  paler  than  those  of  alicia^  spotted  widi  rusty 
brown. 

Food.  —  Ants,  caterpillars,  weevils,  beetles,  moths,  and  other  insects, 
with  small  fruit. 

At  Gray's  Harbor,  Washington,  Mr.  Lawrence  says,  the  russet- 
backed  thrush  is  very  common  throughout  the  river-bottoms,  and 
common  on  the  small  prairies  and  in  the  timber.  It  comes  about 
the  time  the  salmon  berry  bushes  blossom,  and  goes  when  their 
berries  are  gone. 

758a.  H.  u.  swainsoni  (Cab.).    Ouve-bagked  Thbubh. 

Upper  parts  uniform  olive  or  gnrayish  olive ;  buffy  eye  ring  conspicuous ; 
sides  of  Mad  buffy ^  marked  with  darker ;  chest  bright  buff,  marked  with 
wide  blackish  streaks;  under  parts  white,  sides  olive  brown.  Length: 
6.35-7.55,  wmg  3.80-4.10,  tail  2.80-3.10,  biU  .50-.55. 

Remarks.  —  The  olive-backed  is  distingfuished  from  the  rest  of  the 
ustulata  group  by  having  the  tail  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  color  as 
the  back,  and  by  its  darker  and  broader  chest  streaks.  It  is  also  dislin- 
guished  from  the  gray-cheeked  by  its  buffy  cheeks  and  buffy  eye  ring. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Canadian  zone  in  eastern  North  America ; 
mignrates  to  Cuba  and  through  Colorado  and  Texas,  south  to  Guatemala 
and  South  America. 

Nest  and  eggs.  —  Like  those  of  the  russet-backed  thrush. 

Food.  —  Among  other  things,  caterpillars,  rose  hips,  and  the  fruit  of 
smilax  and  hackberry. 

768b.  H.  U.  Gddioa  Oberh.    Monterey  Thrush. 

Similar  to  swainsoni,  but  olive  of  upper  parts  somewhat  tinged  with 
brown,  tail  and  tail  coverts  brown,  and  sides  and  flanks  browner.  Com- 
pared with  ustulata,  oedica  is  much  less  rufous. 

Distribution,  —  Breeds  from  the  interior  of  southern  Oregon  south 
through  California,  except  along  the  northern  coast ;  winters  in  Arizona 
and  Mexico. 
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:.-    768a  H.  u.  almSB  Oberh.    Alma  Thbush. 

«> '  Similar  to  swainsoni,  but  grayer,  especially  on  romp  and  upper  tail  cov- 

erts ;  the  upper  parts  hair  brown,  only  lightly  tinged  with  green  instead 
of  being  clear  olive,  and  the  tail  partly  clear  brown  and  partly  uniform 
with  back. 

Distribution.  —  Yukon  Basin  south  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the 
United  States,  west  to  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada ;  in  winter  south  to  Mex- 
ico. 

759.  Hylocichla  guttata  (Palias),    Ai^ska  Hermit  Thrush.^ 

Up|)er  parts  dark  grayish  brown^  more  olive  in  winter,  tail  deep  rufous ; 
chest  thickly  marked  with  broad,  wedge-shaped  spots.  Length :  (>-7,  wing 
3.25-3.80,  taU  2.«0-3.00,  bUl  .45-.62. 

Remarks.  —  The  Alaska  hermit  thrush  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
Audubon  hermit  by  its  smaller  size  and  darker  coloration. 

Distribution,  —  Northwest  coast  region  from  Alaska  to  southern  British 
Columbia,  and  southward  in  winter. 

Nest.  —  On  ground  in  damp  or  swampy  woods,  composed  lai^ly  of  dead 
leaves  and  dried  grasses,  i^ggs :  4  or  5,  plain  greenish  blue,  paler  than 
in  the  wood  and  willow  thrushes. 

Food.  —  Flies,  weevils,  ants,  caterpillars,  moths,  pepper  berries,  and 
small  fruits. 

The  hermit  thrushes  have  a  marked  habit  of  raising  and  lowering 
their  reddish  tails,  and  their  call-note  is  a  single  eJiuck.  As  a  group 
their  songs  rank  as  the  best  of  the  rare  thrush  songs. 

7596U  H.  g.  auduboni  (Baird).    Audubon  Hermit  Thrush. 

Similar  to  guttata,  but  larger,  and  upper  parts  lighter,  grayer,  with  rufous 
of  tail  much  lighter  (fulvous).  Length ;  7.50-8.25,  wing  8.05-4.35,  tail 
2.95-3.45,  bill  .53-.60. 

Distribution.  — Rocky  Mountun  region,  from  near  the  northern  border 
of  the  United  States  south  to  Guatemala ;  east  to  Texas  and  west  to  the 
mountains  of  Arizona  and  southern  Sieiitt  Nevada  in  California. 

Nest.  —  In  bushes  or  low  trees,  3  to  10  feet  from  the  ground ;  partly 
made  with  moss. 

Food.  —  Flies,  ants,  weevils,  and  other  insects  and  berries. 

As  you  travel  through  the  spire-pointed  fir  forests  of  the  western 
mountains,  you  know  the  thrush  as  a  voice,  a  belMike  sublimated 
voice,  which,  like  the  tolling  of  the  Angelus,  an*ests  toil  and  earthly 
thought.  Its  phrases  can  be  expressed  in  the  words  Mr.  Burroughs 
has  given  to  the  eastern  hermit,  *  Oh,  spJieral,  splieral!  oh,  holy, 
Iwly  !*  and  the  first  strain  arouses  emotions  which  the  regularly  fall- 
ing cadences  carry  to  a  perfect  close.  The  fine  spirituality  of  the 
song,  its  serene  uplifting  quality,  make  it  fittingly  associated  with 
nature's  most  exalted  moods,  and  it  is  generally  heard  in  the  solemn 
stillness  of  sunrise,  when  the  dark  fir  forest  is  tipped  with  gold,  or 

>  Htfioeiehla  guttata  slevini  Orfnnell.    MoimRKT  Hnunr  Thbush. 

A  pale  ashy  form ;  upper  parts  hair  brown  ;  upper  tail  coverts  and  tail  Isabella  color ; 
spots  on  breast  few  and  snuul. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  humid  coast  belt  of  California  from  southern  Monterey 
County  to  Sonoma  County.    {The  Auk,  xviii.  259.) 
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in  tbe  liush  of  simsut,  when  tliv  weBKrD  ^;  is  aglow  and  the  deep 
voice  rises  from  its  chantry  in  slow,  soul-stirring  cadences,  high-vp- 

kigk~vp,  look-up,  look-up. 

76Ba  H.  gf.  nana  {Aud.).    Dwarf  Hbkiiit  Trbcsh. 

Lika  gatlata,  but  color  darker  aud  richer ;  upper  parta  brownish  olivs- 
oeous,  tending  toward  raw  umber ;  tup  of  liead  and  rump  browner  than 
liaek  :  upper  tail  coverts  and  tnil  bomt  amber ;  under  parts  more  buff  j 
than  in  gattata.      Wing:  %S!>,  tail  ^.7»,  bill  .50.  tuTBOB  1.12. 

Dittribution.  —  Pacific:  coast  region,  from  Washington  southward,  breed- 
ing south  to  Sierra  Nevada  region ;  east  in  migrsljona  to  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona, and  south  to  Lower  Califoruia  and  western  Meiico. 

QENUS    HZERnLA-I 

General   Characleri.  —  Bill    slender   and    compreaied, 
,^'OT    notched  near  end  ;  nostrils  wholly  exposed  ;  tail  mote  tlian 
~~        i     three   times  an  lonj;  as  tataua ;    under  parts  spotted  in 
Fig.  68S.         JoonB. 


1.  Outer  tail  feather  with  distinct  white  spot  at  tip  of  inner  web ;  oolois 

darker migratotia,  p.  472. 

r.  Outer  tail  feather  withont  distinct  white  tip  tn  inner  web  ;  colors  paler. 

ptopinqna,  p.  472. 
761-  Merula  migratoria  (Linn.).    Robin. 

Like  itf,  m.  propinqva.  but  outfr  tail  feather  with  a  distinct  white  spot 
at  tip  of  inner  web ; 
anterior  potijon  of 
back  usually  some- 
what clouded  with 
black  in  fully  adult 
birds.  Lmgth :  &-tO. 
winj^  4.9(>-a.4IJ,  tul 
4.10-4.50,  bUl  .8J-.92. 
Vislributian.— 
Breeds  from  Alaska 
and  the  a,n/ac  coasts 
sontbeast  Ihroug'h 
Hudson  Bay  re^on 
-    ,  -  -  and  the  Rocky  Honn- 

Fig.  nNl.  tains  to  Kansas,  Vir- 

ginia, and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast ;  winters  from  aouthem  Canada  southwHrd. 
Nett  and  eggi. —  Like  those  of  Jf.  m.  propi'nqua. 

^ood.  —  Crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  other  noxious  insects,  seeds,  wild 
fruit,  and  berries. 

761a.  H-  m.  propinqua  Itidgw.    Wksticbk  Robik. 

Adulu.  —  Head,   wings,  and  tail  blackish  ;  rest  of   upper  parts  slaty 

1  As»diDniDrM'''r»''Tnin^nl>inat«henby  Mr.  En»rBou■lH•TW■tIl*.C*l.,inJuHl- 
^lIy,  isfj.    iXmA.Vi.) 
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gray,  black  of  hind  neck  sharply  contrasting  with  gray  of  anterior  part  of 
back  ;  outer  tail  feather  without  distinct  white  tip,  often  with  no  white ; 
throat  black,  stroaked  with  white  ;  rest  of  under  parts,  except  tail  coverts, 
rufous;  in  female  paler  and  duller.  In  winter:  upper  parts  tinged  with 
brown ;  under  parts  with  f eathen  edged  with  white.  Young :  under  parts 
spotted ;  upper  parts  streaked  with  white.  Young  in  first  winter :  head 
and  neck  brownish  gray,  like  upper  parts ;  rufous  of  breast  paler,  more 
olivaceous.    Length:  10-11,  wing  5.20-5.70,  tail  3.80-4.70,  bill  .85-.95. 

Distribution.  —  Breedi  in  Transition  and  Boreal  zones  in  the  western 
United  States  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  tlie 
Pacific,  and  from  British  Columbia  south  to  Lower  California  and  Oazaca, 
Mexico. 

Nest,  — On  prairies,  on  the  ground,  and,  in  timber,  near  the  ground; 
compact  and  bulky,  made  of  leaves,  stems,  twigs,  and  grasses,  plastered 
together  with  mud,  and  lined  with  fine  stems  and  rootlets.  Eggs  :  usually 
4,  greenish  blue. 

Food,  —  Lai^ly  ants,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  and  the  injurious  large 
black  crickets;  t^ao  haokberry,  mistletoe  and  pepper  berries,  and  other 
small  fruit. 

In  the  east  the  robin  is  the  familiar  bird  of  the  dooryard,  like  the 
mockingbird  of  the  south,  or  the  brown  chippie,  the  house  finch,  and 
the  lark  sparrow  in  parts  of  California.  But  in  the  west  he  nests  in 
the  mountains  or  far  north,  and  when  seen  in  winter  is  shy  and 
nervous.  Flocks  are  sometimes  seen  eating  ivy  berries  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  San  Francisco,  but  arc  so  timid  they  hide  in  the  brush  in 
great  trepidation  on  the  approach  of  man. 

The  robin  song,  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  best  loved  of  the 
eiist,  is  not  often  heard,  but  in  southern  California  during  the  spring 
piigration  I  have  seen  flocks  of  twenty  birds  in  an  oak  top  singing 
their  soft  evening  song,  and  at  Stanford  I  once  heard  a  wonderful 
robin  chorus  equal  to  the  best  daybreak  chorus  one  hears  in  the 
east. 

In  the  Sierra  as  in  the  mountains  of  New  Me.xico  and  Arizona,  in 
both  Transition  and  Canadian  zones,  the  robins  breed  abundantly, 
and  as  you  pass  are  seen  sliaking  their  tails  as  they  chirrup  in  their 
old  familiar  way.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tahoe  we  found 
large  numbers  of  them  gathered  in  a  field  alive  with  grasshoppers, 
and  they  were  running  about  in  all  directions,  tipping  forwartl  to 
catch  the  insects  in  characteristic  manner. 

GSNUB   IXOBEUS. 
General  Characters.  —  Like  Mertdoy  but  bill  not  notched. 

KEY   TO   FEMALES. 

1.  Browner,  with  white  markings  restricted.     Sitkan  district 

naeviuB,  p.  473. 
1'.  Grayer,  white  markings  more  extensive.    Interior  Alaska. 

meruloides,  p.  474. 
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763.  Ixoreus  nsevius  (Gmel.).    Varied  Thbush. 

Adult  male.  —  Under  parts  bright  rusty  browriy  throat  crossed  by  blackish 
necklace;  belly  mixed  wiiite  and  gray;  upper  parts  dark  bluish  slate, 
feathers  edged  with  lighter ;  -wings  banded  and  edged  with  brown ;  side 
of  head  black,  bordered  above  by  brown  streak.  Adult  female :  similar, 
but  much  duller ;  upper  paiis  washed  with  brown  —  deeper  in  winter  — 
and  collar  obscured  by  bix>wn  feathers.  Young :  like  female,  but  duller ; 
collar  less  distinct,  and  more  or  less  spotted  with  yellowish  brown ;  feath« 
ers  of  breast  edged  with  dusky  and  those  of  upper  parts  with^  distdnot 
paler  shaft  streaks.  'Length:  (mO,  wing  4.90-5.20,  tail  about  3.60-3.80, 
bill  about  1. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Boreal  zone  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Ber- 
ing Strait  to  Humboldt  County,  Cal. ;  winters  from  Washington  to  Lower 
California. 

Nest,  —  Compact  and  bulky,  in  bushes  and  small  trees.  Eggs :  4,  pale 
greenish  blue,  sparingly  speckled  with  brown. 

Food.  —  Caterpillars,  weevils,  ants,  millipeds,  mast,  and  wild  berries. 

The  varied  thrushes  reach  California  in  November,  and  flocks  of 

* 

the  splendid  beauties,  with  orange  breast  and  dark  necklace,  may  be 
seen  in  winter  in  the  arboretum  at  Stanford  and  other  places  where 
California  hoUv  berries  are  to  be  found.  The  birds  are  also  es- 
pecially  fond  of  manzanita  berries.  In  Placer  County,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams says,  they  live  on  insect  food  in  winter,  and  are  extremely  shy, 
rarely  leaving  the  dark,  heavily  wooded  canyons  or  hillsides.  In 
Oregon,  Mr.  Anthony  tells  us  they  are  timid  on  their  fltst  arrival, 
but  grow  tame  enough  to  visit  the  ranches.  They  leave  California 
in  March,  and  at  that  time  Dr.  Meams  found  them  abundant  and 
tame  at  Fort  Klamath,  coming  about  the  houses  fearlessly  in  great 
numbers. 

Mr.  Fuertes,  in  describing  the  song  of  the  varied  thrush  as  he 
heard  it  in  Alaska,  says  that  it  is  "most  unique  and  mysterious,  and 
may  be  heard  in  the  deep  still  spruce  forests  for  a  great  distance, 
being  very  loud  and  wonderfully  penetrating.  It  is  a  single  long- 
draw^n  note,  uttered  in  several  different  keys,  some  of  the  high- 
pitched  ones  with  a  strong  vibrant  trill.  Each  note  grows  out  of 
nothing:,  swells  to  a  fUll  tone,  and  then  fades  away  to  nothing  until 
one  is  carried  away  with  the  mysterious  song.  When  heard  near 
by,  as  is  seldom  possible,  the  pure  yet  resonant  quality  of  the  note 
makes  one  thrill  with  a  strange  feeling,  and  is  as  perfectly  the  voice 
of  the  cool,  dark,  peaceful  solitude  which  the  bird  chooses  for  its 
home  as  could  be  imagined.  The  hermit  thrush  himself  is  no  more 
serene  than  this  wild  dweller  in  the  western  spruce  forests." 

763CU  I.  n.  meruloides  {Swains.).    Palb  Varied  Thrush. 

Adult  female.  —  Similar  to  female  ntevius,  but  g^rayer  and  paler,  white 
markings  more  extended,  wing  longer,  more  pointed. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  interior  of  northern  Alaska ;  migrates  to  south- 
em  California. 


VARIED  THRUSH 
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OENtJa   BAJEICOIiA.. 

766.  Saxicola  CBnanthe  (Linn.).    Whkatbab. 

Aduit  maU.  —  Upper  parts  luh  gray ;  wings  aod  termioal  third  of  tail 
blAck ;  basal  tvo  Uurda  of  tnil,  except  loiddie  feathurs,  white  ;  forehead^ 
■aperciliary,  and  npper  tail  Daverts,  wliit« ;  side  of  head  with  black  atripe  ; 
nnder  parts  buffy  anteriorlT,  white  posteriorly.  Aduit  female :  duller, 
blaok  replaced  by  dusky.  Winter  plumage:  apper  parte  brown  ;  white  on 
tail  IS  in  Bnmmer;  wJDgs  with  lighter  edgings;  under  parts  rusty  buff; 
aide  of  head  without  diitinct  streak.  Young:  like  female,  but  featliers 
with  dark  ban  and  pale  centen  at  tip.  JKate :  wing  3.58-3.D8.  Feiaalt : 
wing  8.51-3.U0. 

IHitriliulion.  —  Breeds  in  Alaska ;  migrates  to  Asia ;  accidental  in  Col- 

Neil.  —  Amon^r  rooks  and  stone  walls,  made  of  grasses,  lined  with  feath- 
ers.   £ggs .'  3  to  6,  pale  greenish  blue. 

A  Bpecimen  of  tbe  wheai«ar  u-aa  taken  at  Boulder,  Colomdo,  by 


OBinTS   8IAX.IA. 

Genrral  Characleri.  —  Bill  not  more  than  hall 
toes  unequal ;  olaws  strongly  cum 


1.  Under  parte  withont  bine. 

2.  Sides  of  neok  blue.     Rocky  Mountains  to  Atlantic     .    BlallB,  p.  475. 
2'.  Sides  of  neok  brown.    Southern  Arizona  .     .    .    .     aEuiea,  p.  476. 
1'.  Under  parts  with  bine. 

2.  Under  parts  wholly  blue  and  white arctlcs,  p.  470. 

2'.  Under  parts  bine  and  brown. 

3.  Back  wholly  cheetnnt balrdl,  p.  476. 

a'.  Batk  blue  in  middle,  chestnnt  on  sides      .   occldentalis.  p.  470. 

766-  Bialia  sialis  |£inn.).    Bldbbird. 

Adult  nude.  —  Upper  parts  bright  bine:  under  parts  reddisb  brown, 
fading  to  white  on  belly,  in  winter, 
featbeis  of  book  bordered  with  brown. 
AduUfemait:  upper  parts  gray,  deep- 
ening to  blue  on  rump,  wings,  and 
t^ ;  under  parts  dull  brown,  beooni- 
ii^  whitlsb  on  belly.  Young:  upper 
parts  dark  gra^,  streaked  with  white; 
nnder  parte  gray,  spotted  with  white. 
Male:  length  5.70-7.00,  wiog,  :!.«»- 
4.1.-),  tail  -2.00-2.90,  bUl  .62-.(n.  Ft- 
male :  wing  3.SO-3.90,  t^l  2.50-2.110. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition 
and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  from  Mani- 
toba and  Ontario  south  to  Oulf  of  ^,_  „j, 
Hexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  t«  the 

Rocky  Mountains;  winters  from  the  middle  states  to  tiie  Gulf  states  and 
Cuba. 
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Nest.  —  In  holes  in  trees,  stumps,  posts,  or  bird-boxes ;  made  lar^ly  of 
dried  g^rasses.     JEggs :  4  to  7,  plain  pEde  greenish  blue. 

Food.  —  Largely  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets ;  also  wild  ber- 
ries, like  hackberry  and  woodbine. 

The  eastern  bluebird  ranges  west  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
^tains,  being  a  rare  summer  resident  in  Colorado. 

766a.  S.  S.  azurea  Baird.    Azubb  Bluebird. 

Similar  to  sialisy  but  sides  of  neck  brown,  and  under  parts  less  ruddy 
brown ;  upper  parts  sometimes  greenish  blue,  suggesting  arctica.  Length : 
6.40-7.10.  McUe:  wing  4.05-4.20,  tail  2.70-2.95,  biU  .47-.50.  Female: 
wing  3.90,  tail  2.55. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  Arizona  and  Mexico. 

767.  Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis  (Toums.).   Wbstebn  Blub- 

BIBD. 

Adult  male.  —  Upper  parts  dark  purplish  blue  and  chestnut ;  throat  pur^ 
plish  blue;  breast  dark  rufous;  rest  of  under  parts  mixed  brown,  dull 
purplish  and  gray.  Adult  female :  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  gray,  washed 
with  brown  on  back;  rump  and  tail  bright  blue;  outside  tail  feathers 
edged  with  white.  Young :  like  young  of  sialis^  but  bill  slenderer.  Male  : 
length  6.50-7.12,  wmg  3.95-4.45,  taU  2.62-3.05,  biU  .45-.50.  Female: 
wing  about  4,  tail  2.50. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Transition  zone  of  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  California,  and  east  to  western  Nevada  and  Idaho ;  casu- 
ally  during  mig^tions  to  New  Mexico. 

Nest.  —  In  woodpecker  hole  high  in  a  pine  or  other  tree.  Fggs :  { 1  set) 
6.  pale  blue. 

Food.  —  Lately  caterpillars ;  also  crickets,  weevils,  ants,  moths,  locusts, 
and  grapes  iu  winter  months  when  insect  food  is  less  abundant. 

The  western  bluebird  is  often  seen  on  roadside  fences  from  which 
it  flies  down  to  pick  up  insects.  In  the  pine  woods  it  sits  close  to  the 
ti*ee  trunks  on  short  broken-off  branches.  It  has  the  soft  warble  of 
its  kind,  and  the  delicate  bluebird  way  of  lifting  the  wings  while 
perching. 

767a.  S.  m.  bcurdi  Bidgw.    Chestnut-backed  BLUEBntD. 

Similar  to  occidentalis,  but  back  wholly  chestnut. 

Distribution.  —  Transition  and  Canadian  zones  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district,  south  to  Arizona,  Texas,  and  northwestern  Mexico. 

Food.  —  Partly  gnrasshoppers,  weevils,  crickets,  and  sumac  berries. 

The  chestnut-backed  bluebird  extends  east  as  far  as  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, during  migration,  and  breeds  from  the  base  of  the  foothills 
up  to  9500  feet. 

768.  Siedia  arctica  Swains.    Mountain  Bluebibd. 

AduU  male.  —  Upper  parts  light  purplish  blue  or  greenish  blue ;  under 
parts  pale  greenish  blue.  In  winter  color  dulled  by  dull  brownish  tips  to 
feathers  above  and  below.  Adult  female :  upper  parta  brownish  gray,  wings 
and  tail  bright  blue ;  under  parts  fawn  color,  with  blue  showing  through. 
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Young:  brownish  or  grayish,  streaked  with  white;  wings  and  tail  blue. 
Male:  length  6.50-7.90,  wing  4.60-4.80,  tail  3.00-3.15.  Female:  length 
7.00^7.20,  wing  about  4.25,  tail  2.75-2.90. 

Distribution.  —  Breeds  in  Boreal  zone,  chiefly  in  the  interior  from  Great 
Slave  Lake  south  to  New  Mexico,  and  from  the  western  part  of  the  Plains 
to  the  Pacific. 

Nest.  —  In  old  woodpecker  hole ;  among  rocks  or  about  houses.  Eggs : 
5  to  7,  pale  greenish  blue. 

Food.  —  Largely  crickets,  also  cicadas,  gfrasshoppers,  ants,  weevils,  and, 
in  winter,  unpicked  grapes  and  seeds  of  mistletoe  and  hackberry. 

The  exquisite  coloring  of  the  arctic  bluebird  makes  it  seem  the 
gentlest,  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lovely  bluebirds. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  August,  families  of  young  are  common 
in  the  Murray  pine  meadows.  The  birds  hunt  largely  in  the  open, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  hovering  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  as  they 
look  about  for  insects.  In  Colorado,  Prof.  Cooke  says,  the  birds 
wander  up  above  timberlinc  to  at  least  13,000  feet. 
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For  the  use  of  beginners  who  do  not  collect  and  have  not  access  to 
collections  of  skins,  and  who  may  consequently  find  the  technical  keys 
difficult,  the  following  color  key  has  been  made  to  the  more  conspicnous 
birds  one  meets  in  the  field.  Its  use  by  any  one  who  has  skins  to'  consult 
is  earnestly  deprecated,  as  it  is  much  better  to  work  a  little  harder  and 
learn  more  —  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  *  Keys  to  Orders/  and  follow 
through  to  the  species,  so  learning  something  of  the  classification  of  birds, 
something  of  their  fundamental-  relations,  rather  than  to  find  their  mere 
names  arbitrarily  by  the  use  of  purely  superficial  characters. 

FIELD  COLOR  KEY  TO  GENERA  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
COMMON  PASSERINE  BIRDS. 

(All  birds  preceding  the  Order  Passeres  are  omitted,  including  all  the 
water  birds,  grouse,  quail,  turkeys,  doves,  hawks,  owls,  cuckoos,  kingfish- 
ers, woodpeckers,  goatsuckers,  swifts,  and  hummingbirds.) 

ADULT  MALES  IN  BREEDING  PLUMAGE. 

BIBD8  WITH  PLUMAGE  PARTLY   OR   WHOLLY 

I.  BLACK.  IV.  BLUE, 

n.  YELLOW.  V.   GREEN. 

RED.  VI  BROWN  OR  GRA7. 


I.  BIRDS   WITH  BLACK  IN  PLUMAGE 

1.  Plumage  mainly  or  wholly  black. 

2.  Wholly  black  (with  more  or  less  gloss). 
3.  Length  about  lf»-20    .    Crows  and  Ravens;  see  Corvus,  p.  279. 
8'.  Length  about  8.20-13.50. 

4.  Tail  even,  not  folded  laterally. 

Brewer  and  Kurty  Hlack birds;  see  Scolecophagus,  p.  2^)0. 
4'.  Tail  graduated,  folded  laterally. 

Grackles;  see  QuUcaltM,  p.  301. 
2'.  Mainly  black. 
3.  Under  parts  largely  whit«. 
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4.  Wings  and  tail  metallic    ....    Maopiks  ;  see  Pica,  p.  269. 
4'.  Wings  and  tail  not  metallic. 

5.  Sides  brown    .     .     .      (part  of)  Towhebs  ;  see  Pipiloy  p.  363. 
5'.  Sides  not  brown. 

6.  Sides  pinkish  or  bnffy  .  (part  of)  JuNCOS ;  see  Junco,  p.  345. 
6'.  Sides  white  like  belly. 

Black  Phcebes  ;  see  Sayomis^  p.  254. 
3'.  Under  parts  not  white. 

4.  Head  yellow  or  brown,  in  contrast  to  black  body. 
5.  Head  yellow    .    .    .     Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  p.  288. 

5'.  Head  brown Cowbirds  ;  see  Molothrus^  p.  287. 

4'.  Head  partly  or  wholly  black  like  body. 

5.  Back  of  head  whitish  or  boffy  brown    .     ,  Bobolink,  p.  28($. 
5'.  Head  wholly  black. 

6.  Wings  conspicuously  marked  with  red. 

Red-wing  ED  Blackbirds;  see  Agelaius,  p.  289. 
6'.  Wings  conspicuously  marked  with  white. 

7.  Crested ;  white  patch  on  quills     .    Phainopepla,  p.  390. 
7'.  Not  crested  ;  white  patch  on  coverts. 

Lark  Bunting,  p.  377. 
r.  Plumage  not  mainly  or  wholly  black. 
2.  Under  parts  partly  or  wholly  yellow. 

3.  Head  and  neck  red Louisiana  Tanager,  p.  379. 

3'.  Head  and  neck  not  i-ed. 

4.  Back  streaked  on  brownish  or  grayish. 
5.  Chest  with  black  patch  or  crescent. 

6.  Under  parts  deep  yellow,  except  for  black  crescent. 

Meadowlarks  ;  see  SturneUa,  p.  292. 
(V.  Under  parts  mainly  or  partly  white. 

7.  Under  parts  white  or  pale  yellow,  except  for  black  chest 
patch  ;  wings  without  brown  patch. 

Horned  Larks,  see  Otocorisy  p.  266. 
7. Breast  bright  yellow;    throat  patch  black;  wings  with 

brown  patches Dickcissel,  p.  377. 

5'.  Chest  without  black  crescent,  under  parts  black,  wl)ite,  and 

yellow Audubon  Warbler,  p.  413. 

4'.  Back  not  streaked  on  brownish  or  grayish. 
5.  Head  and  breast  gray ;  tail  black. 

Arkansas   and   Cassin   Kingbirds  ;    see   Tjfrannusy    pp. 
248,  249. 
5'.  Head  and  breast  not  g^y ;  tail  not  always  black. 
0.  Plumage  largely  black  and  brown. 

Black-headed  Grosbeak,  p.  372. 
0'.  Plumage  almost  wholly  black  and  yellow  or  olive  green. 
7.  Wholly  yellow  or  olive  green,  except  for  black  on  head. 
8.  Head  with  black  cap  .  Pileolated  Warbler,  p.  428. 
8'.  Head  with  black  patch  on  sides  of  face. 

Yklix)w-th BOATS  ;  see  Geothlypis,  p.  424, 
7'.  Wings  and  tail,  if  not  back,  }ib  well  as  crown,  black. 
8.  Length  about  4.5<.)-5.40. 

Goldfinches  ;  see  Astragalinus,  p.  319. 
8'.  Length  about  6.50-10.00. 

9.  Bill  long  and  slender    .  Orioles  ;  see  Icterus^  p.  203. 
9'.  Bill  short  and  thick. 

Western  Eyenino  Gsosbisak,  p.  307. 
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2'.  Under  parts  without  yellow. 
3.  Upper  parts  brown,  streaked. 
4.  Crown  striped  black  and  white  ;  under  parts  gray  or  white. 

Crown  Sparbows  ;  see  Zonotrichiaj  p.  337. 
4'.  Crown  black ;  chest  black. 

Lapland  Lonospur  ;  see  Calcarius^  p.  325, 
3'.  Upper  parts  not  brown  streaked. 
4.  Throat  witli  black  patch. 
5.  Back  streaked  with  black. 

Black-throated  Gray  Warbler,  p.  418. 
5'.  Back  not  streaked. 

6.  Black  of  throat  extending  over  chest. 

Black-throated  Sparrows  ;  see  Anqihispiza.,  p.  350. 
6' .  Black  of  throat  not  extending  over  chest. 

Chickadees  ;  see  Parusj  p.  455. 
4'.  Throat  without  black  patch. 

5.  Tail  forked,  plumage  marked  with  salmon  or  red. 

Soissor-tailed  Fltcatcheb,  p.  246. 
5'.  Tail  not  forked,  plumage  not  marked  with  salmon  or  red. 
6.  Back  blue  black  or  bluish  g^ay  ;  length  4-6. 
7.  Back  blue  black  ;  throat  chestnut. 

Clipp  Swallow,  p.  384. 
7'.  Back  bluish  gray. 
8.  Tail  extremely  short  .  NuthAtches  ;  see  SiUa,  p.  453. 
8'.  Tail  long    .    .    Gnatcatchers  ;  see  Po/iqpti7a,  p.  465. 
6'.  Back  gray,  brownish  gray,  or  ash  gray  ;  length  8-13. 
7.  Tail  mainly  black  or  white ;  back  of  head  gray. 
8.  Tail  mainly  white  ;  length  about  12-18. 

Nutcracker,  p.  282. 
8'.  Tail  mainly  or  wholly  bhick;  length  about  7.50-10.75. 

9.  Belly  brown Say  Phcebb,  p.  255. 

9  .  Belly  gray  or  white    .     Shrikes  ;  see  Lanius^  p.  391. 
7'.  Tail  mainly  gray  ;  back  of  head  black. 

Oregon  and  Rocky  Mountain  Jays  ;  see  PerisoreuSf 
p.  277. 

II.    BIRDS  'WITH  YELLOW  IN  PLUMAGE. 

1.  Under  parts  mainly  or  wholly  yellow. 
2.  Upper  parts  streaked     .     .     .  Mradowlarks  ;  see  Stumella,  p.  292. 
2'.  Upper  parts  not  streaked. 

3.  riumage  yellow  and  green,  without  gray  or  black. 

Yellow  Warblers  ;  see  Dendroicaj  p.  407. 
3.  Plumage  with  gray  or  black. 
4.  Length  about  (J.50- 10.50. 

5.  Head  and  neck  red,  yellow,  black,  or  yellow  and  black. 

6.  Head  and  neck  red    ....  Louisiana  Tanaoer,  p.  379. 
0'.  Head  and  neck  black,  or  yellow  and  black. 
7.  Upper  parts  olive  green,  lores  black. 

Long-tailed  Chat,  p.  426. 
7'.  Upper  parts  black  and  yellow. 

Orioles  ;  see  Icterus,  p.  293. 
5'.  Head  and  neck  gray. 

6.  Wings  and  tail  marked  with  rufous. 

Crested  Flycatchers  ;  see  Myiarchus,  p.  251. 


2'.  Upper 
3.  Heac 
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6'  Wings  and  tail  not  marked  with  rufous. 
CA8SI17  AND  Arkansas  Kingbirds  ;  see  Ttfrannus,  pp.  248, 249. 
4'.  lieng^  about  4.00-5.40. 
5.  Wings  and  tail  black. 

Goldfinches  ;  see  Astragalinus^  p.  319. 
-  5'.  Wings  and  tail  green. 

6.  Crown  black Pileolated  Warbler,  p.  428. 

6'.  Patches  on  sides  of  face  black. 

Yellow-throats  ;  see  GeoMypis,  p.  424. 
r.  Under  parts  not  mainly  or  wholly  yellow. 
2.  Upper  parts  largely  black. 

3.  Head  and  neck  yellow ;  under  parts  black  and  yellow. 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  p.  288. 
8'.  Head  and  neck  black ;  under  parts  brown  and  yellow. 

Black-headed  Grosbeak,  p.  372. 
parts  not  largely,  if  at  all,  black, 
[ead  and  neck  yellow  or  slate  gray. 
4.  Head  and  neck  yellow ;  wings  with  chestnut  patches. 

Verdin,  p.  462. 
4'.  Head  and  neck  slate  g^y ;  wings  without  chestnut. 

MkcoiLLiVRAY  Warbler,  p.  424. 
3'.  Head  and  neck  not  yellow  or  slate  gray. 

4.  Head  with  black,  yellow,  and  red  crown  patch. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglets,  p.  463. 
4'.  Head  without  crown  patch. 

5.  Head  with  black  horn -like  appendages,  throat  yellow,  tail 

black,  edged  with  white. 

(part  of)  Horned  Larks  ;  see  Otocoris,  p.  266. 
5'.  Head  without  horn-like  appendages ;  throat  not  yellow ;  tail 
with  yellow  terminal  band. 

Wax  WINGS ;  see  Ampelis,  p.  387. 

m.    BIRDS  'WITH  RED   OR  PINK  IN  PLUMAGE. 

1 .  Under  parts  mainly  or  wholly  red  or  pink. 
2.  Upper  parts  largely  reddish  or  pinkish. 

3.  Bill  crossed    . Crossbills  ;  see  Loxia.  p.  313. 

3'.  Bill  not  crossed. 

4.  Head  crested Cardinals  ;  see  Cardinalis,  p.  369. 

4'.  Head  not  crested. 

6.  Bill  thick  and  short. 

6.  Length  about  5.50-7.00. 

Purple  Finches  ;  see  Carpodacus,  p.  309. 
6'.  Length  about  8-9. 

Pine  Grosbeaks  ,*  see  Pinicola^  p.  308. 
5'.  Bill  not  short  and  tliick      .    Tanagkrs  ;  see  Piranga,  p.  379. 
2'.  Upper  parts  not  largely  reddish  or  pinkish. 

3.  Head  purplish  blue Nonpareil,  p.  376. 

3'.  Head  red  .    . Vebmilion  Flycatcher,  p.  264. 

r.  Under  parts  not  mainly  red  or  pink. 
2.  Plumage  strikingly  colored. 

3.  Plumage  salmon  or  pink,  black,  and  white. 

4.  Tail  forked Scis80r-t ailed  Flycatcher,  p.  246. 

4'.  Tail  not  forked. 

5.  Under  parts  white,  with  rose  patch. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  p.  372. 
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5'.  Under  parts  black,  white,  and  salmon  or  red. 

Redstart,  p.  429. 
3'.  Plumag^e  black  or  brown,  marked  with  red  or  rose  color. 
4.  Body  black,  with  red  wing  coverts. 

Rei>-winosd  Blackbirds  ;  see  Agelaiw,  p.  289. 
4'.  Body  brownish,  with  rose  on  under  parts. 

Ptbrhuloxias  ;  see  Pyrrhuloxiaj  p.  370. 
2' .  Plnmage  not  strikingly  colored. 
3.  Crown  with  red,  yellow,  and  black. 

GrOIiDEN-CBOWNED  KiNULET,  p.  463. 

S'.  Crown  with  concealed  red  patch. 

4.  Rest  of  plumage  wholly  black,  slate  gray,  and  white. 

KlNOBIBD,  p.  247. 
4'.  Rest  of  plumage  not  wholly  black  and  white. 

5.  Upper  parts  olive  green ;   under  parts  dull  whitish. 

Kinglets  ;  see  Regulusy  p.  403. 
5'.  Upper  parts  grayish ;  under  parts  gray  and  yellow. 

Arkansas  and  Cassin  Flycatchers  ;  see  Tyrannua^ 
p.  247. 

IV.  BIRDS   'WITH  BLUE  IN  PLUMAGE. 

1.  Upper  parts  glossy  steel  blue. 
2.  Tail  forked  for  about  half  its  length    .     .    Barn  Swallow,  p.  384. 
2'.  Tail  forked  for  much  less  than  half  its  length. 

PiTRPLE  Martins  ;  see  Progne^  p.  383. 
r.  Upper  parts  not  glossy  steel  blue. 
2.  Length  about  11.00-13.75. 

3.  Created Steller  Jays;  see  Cyanocitta,  p.  211. 

3.  Not  crested. 
4.  Plumage  blue  and  gray  or  white. 

California  and  Woodhousb  Jats  ;  see  Aphelocoma,  p.  274. 
4'.  Plumage  uniform  g^yish  blue     ....     Pinon  Jay,  p.  284. 
2'.  Length  about  4.25-8.00. 
3.  Bill  long  and  slender      ....     Bluebirds  ;  see  Sialia,  p.  475. 
3'.  Bill  short  and  thick. 
4.  Under  parts  red  or  partly  brownish. 

5.  Under  parts  bright  red,  head  purplish  blue,  back  green. 

Nonpareil,  p.  370. 
5'.  Under  parts  blue,  white,  and  brown,  head  and  back  blue. 

Lazuli  Bunting,  p.  375. 
4'.  Under  parts  dark  blue  like  upper  parts. 
5.  Wings  with  brown  patches  ;  length  7-8. 

Western  Blue  Qrosbeak,  p.  373. 
5'.  Wings  without  brown  patches ;  length  4.75-5.75. 

Indigo  Bunting,  p.  374. 

V.  BIRDS  'WITH  GREEN  IN  PLUMAGE. 

1.  Plumage  green  and  yellow,  marked  with  black. 
2.  Wings  and  tail  black. 
3.  Length  about  4.00-4.50. 

(part  of)  Goldfinches  ;  see  Astragalinusy  p.  319. 
3'.  Length  about  7.0(^8.50   .  Western  Evening  Grosbeak,  p.  307. 
2'.  Wing^  and  tail  not  black. 
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3.  Head  and  neck  gray      .    .     .    Macoillivbay  Warbler,  p.  424. 
8'.  Head  and  neck  yellow,  marked  with  black. 

4.  Crown  black Pileolated  Warbler,  p.  428. 

4'.  Crown  not  black. 

5.  Face  with  black  lores     .     .     .      Long -tailed  Chat,  p.  426. 
5'.  Face  with  black  side  patches. 

lELLOW-THROAi^ ;  See  GeoUdypis^  p.  424. 
r.  Plnrai^  not  g^een  and  yellow  marked  with  black. 
2.  Head  with  crown  patch. 

3.  Crown  patch  bright  red,  or  red,  yellow,  and  black. 

Kinglets  ;  see  Regtdusy  p.  463. 
3'.  Crown  patch  reddish  brown    .    .  Green-tailed  Towheb,  p.  368u 
2'.  Head  without  crown  patch. 

3.  Under  parts  red,  head  purplish  blue,  back  glossy  green. 

Nonpareil,  p.  376. 

3'.  Under  parts  yellowish  or  whitish  ;  head  and  back  mainly  gpreen  or 

gray Vireos  ;  see  Vireo,  p.  394, 

VI.    BIRDS  'WITH  PLUMAGE  LARGELY  BROWN    OR 


1.  Back  streaked. 
2.  Crown  bright  reddish  brown  or  black. 
3.  Crown  black. 

4.  Back  streaked  with  white. 

Marsh  Wrens  ;  see  Cistothorusy  p.  440. 
4'.  Back  streaked  with  black    ....  Harris  Sparrow,  p.  337. 
3'.  Crown  bright  reddish  brown. 

Western  Chipping  Sparrow,  p.  342. 
2'.  Crown  not  reddish  brown  or  black. 
3.  Top  of  head  streaked. 
4.  Head  and  back  uniform ;  tail  feathers  wholly  brown,  sharp 
pointed Creepers;  see  Certhia,  p.  451• 
4'.Headand  back  not  uniform;  tail  feathers  marked  with  white. 

not  sharp  pointed Lark  Sparrow,  p.  336. 

3'.  Top  of  head  not  streaked. 

4.  Under  parts  heavily  spotted ;  outer  tail  feathers  not  white. 

Cactus  Wrens  ;  see  Jleleodytes,  p.  442. 
4.  Under  parts  more  or  less  streaked;  outer  tail  feathers  marked 

with  white Pipits  ;  see  Anthusy  p.  431. 

r.  Back  not  streaked. 
2.  Under  parts  reddish  or  orange  or  more  or  less  spotted, 
o.  Under  parts  reddish  or  orange. 

4,  Chest  with  dark  necklace  .  Varied  Thrushes;  seeIror^iM,p.  473. 
4'.  Chest  without  dark  necklace     .     .     Robins  ;  see  Merula^  p.  472. 
3'.  Under  parts  not  reddish  or  orange. 
4.  Tail  strikingly  marked. 
5.  Tail  with  white  comers    ....    Sage  Thrasher,  p.  435. 

5.  Tail  with  black  crescent KocK  Wren,  p.  44i^. 

4'.  Tail  not  strikingly  marked. 

5.  Tail  cinnamon  brown,  barred  with  black. 

Canyon  Wrens  ;  see  Catherpesy  p.  444. 
5'.  Tail  not  cinnamon  brown,  nor  barred  with  black. 

6.  Tail  3.00-3.40    .     .    .      Thrushes  ;  see  Hylocichlaj  p.  468. 
6.  Tail  4.25-5.80    .     .    .  Thrashers  ;  see  To  ros/oma,  p.  437. 
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2'.  Under  parts  not  reddish  or  spotted. 
8.  Upper  pnrts  bluish  gmy. 

4.  Tail  very  short Nuthatches  ;  see  Sitta,  p.  453. 

4'.  Tail  not  very  short.   .     .     Gnatcatchers  ;  see  Folioptila,  p.  465. 
3'.  Upper  parts  gmy  or  brown. 

4.  Ihroat  black Chick adeeh  ;  see  Paru«.  p.  455. 

4'.  Throat  not  black. 

5.  Head  crested Titmice  ;  see  Parwty  p.  455. 

5'.  Head  not  crested. 
6.  Tail  very  short. 

7.  Plamage  slate  pray Water  Ouzel,  p.  432. 

7'.  Plumage  dark  brown. 

Western  Winter  Wren,  p.  449. 
0'.  Tail  not  very  short. 

7.  Wings  and  tail  strikingly  marked  with  white. 

Mockingbird,  p.  435. 
7'.  Wings  and  tail  not  strikingly  marked  with  white. 
8.  Plumage  dark  slate  gray      ....     (^atbird,  p.  437. 
8'.  Plumage  not  dark  slate  gray. 

tK  Plumage  deep  brown ;    wings  and  tail  barred  with 
black. 
10.  Head  with  white  superciliary. 

Bewick  Wrens  ;  see  Thryomanes,  p.  440. 
10'.  Head  without  white  superciliary. 

House  Wrens  ;  see  Troglodytes,  p.  448. 

0'.  Plumage  dull  smoky  gray  or  brown ;  wings  and  tail 

not  barred   .    Bush-Tits  ;  see  Psaltriparus,  p.  460, 
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Abert  Towhee,  368. 
Aoanthis,  304,  318. 

homemannii  exilipes,  318. 

Unaria,  318,  319. 
Accipiter,  147,  151. 

atricapillos,  151,  162. 
Btriatulus,  151,  153. 

cooperii,  151,  152. 

velox,  151. 
Aotitis,  88, 100. 

macularia,  100. 
Aotochelidon,  28. 
Actodromas,  01. 
^chmophoruB,  5. 

occidentalis,  5. 
^giaUtis,  102,  103. 

meloda  circumcincta,  103,  104. 

montana,  103,  105. 

nivosa,  103,  105. 

seniipalmata,  103,  104. 

Tocifera,  103. 

wilsonia,  103,  105. 
Aeronautes,  220,  232. 

melanolenciui,  232. 
.^«alon,  108. 
Agelaius,  286,  289. 

gubemator  calif  omicus,  280,  291. 

phcbuiceus,  280,  290. 
cauriniis,  280,  291. 
fortis,  280,  291. 
neutralis,  280,  291. 
richmondi,  280,  290. 
sonoriensis,  280,  290. 

tricolor,  280,  292. 
Aiken  Screech  Owl.  184. 
Aimopliila,  'M\  353. 

carpalis,  353. 

ruficeps,  oUt'],  354. 
eremoeca,  353,  355. 
scottii,  353,  354. 
Aix,  44,  55. 

gponsa,  55. 
Alaska  Hermit  Thrush,  471. 


Alaskan  Longspur,  327. 

Pine  Grosbeak,  3^9. 

Three-toed  Woodpecker,  209. 

Wood  Pewee,  258. 

Yellow  Warbler,  412. 
Alauda,  265. 

arvensis,  265. 
Alaudidse,  110,  245,265. 
Albatross,  Black-footed,  32. 

Short-tailed,  32. 

Sooty,  33. 

Yellow-nosed,  33. 
AlcedinidsB,  100,  193, 198. 
Alcidse,  2,  11. 
Alder  Flycatcher,  261. 
Allen  Hummingbird,  241. 
Alma  Thrush,  471. 
Alpine  Three-toed  Woodpecker,  209. 
American  Bittern,  73. 

Black  Tern,  31. 

Coot,  83. 

Crow,  281. 

Golden-eye,  59. 

Goshawk,  152. 

Hawk  Owl,  188. 

Merganser,  46. 

Haven,  279. 

Redstart,  429. 

Scoter,  63. 

Three-toed  Woodpecker,  2C9. 

White  Pelican,  ^ 

Woodcock,  88. 
Araizilis,  2^\  243. 

cerviniventris  chalconota,  248. 

tzacatl,  243. 
Ammodrarous,  30().  330,  335. 

bairdii,  331,  333. 

beldingi,  3;]1,  332. 

hinslowii  occidentalis,  330,  334. 

leconteii,  3,30,  335. 

niaritimns  sennetti,  330,  835. 

nelsoni.  330,  335. 

rostratus,  330,  333. 
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sandwicheiuiB,  331. 
alAudinus,  331,  332. 
bryanti,  331,  332. 

Bayannamm  bimacnlatas,  331, 334. 
AmpeUdfe,  111,245,337. 
Ampelis,  387. 

cedi-orum  388. 

garrnlus,  388. 
Amphispiza,  255,  305,  360. 

belli,  350,  351. 
nevadenBia,  350,  361. 

biliiieata,  360. 
deserticola,  360. 
Anas,  44,  47. 

boschas,  48. 

f ulvigfula  mactllosa,  48, 49. 
Anatidee,  3,  44. 
Ancient  Murrelet,  16. 
Anhinga,  39. 

anhinga,  39. 
Anhingidse,  3,  39. 
Ani,  Grooye-billed,  193. 
Anna  Hummingbird,  237. 
Anser,  45,  66. 

albifrons  gambeli,  66. 
Anseres,  1,  3,  44. 
Ant-eating  Woodpecker,  216. 
Anthony  Green  Heron,  77. 

Towhee,  367. 

Vireo,  399. 
Anthns,  431. 

pensilvanioas,  431. 

spragueii,  431,  432. 
AntrostomuB,  222. 

carolinenBis,  222. 

Yociferus,  222,  223. 
macromystax,  222,  223. 
Aphelocoma,  20^),  274. 

calif  omica,  274,  276. 

couchi,  274,  276. 

cyanotis,  274. 

insulariB,  274,  276. 

sieberii  arizonae,  274,  276. 

texana,  274,  276. 

woodhouReii,  274,  275. 
Aphriza,  106. 

virgata,  106. 
Aphrizidse,  4,  84,  106. 
Aplomado  Falcon,  170.' 
Aquila,  147,  163. 

chrysaetos,  163. 
Arckibuteo,  147, 162.  « 

femigineus,  162.  163. 

lagopuB  sancti-johannis,  162. 
Arctic  Homed  Owl,  186. 

Tern,  30. 


Three-toed  Woodpecker,  208. 

Towliee,  364. 
Ardea,  73,  74. 

Cfenilea,  74,  76. 

candidissima,  74,  76. 

egretta,  74,  76. 

herodias,  74,  75. 
faniiini,  74,  75. 

rufesceiis,  75,  76. 

yirescena,  75,  76. 
anthonyi,  75,  77. 
Ardeidee,  4,  70,  72. 
Ardetta,  72,  74. 

exilia,  74. 
Arenaria,  106. 

melanocepliala,  106,  107. 

morinella,  106,  107. 
Arizona  Cardinal,  370. 

Crested  Flycatcher,  252. 

Goldfinch,'322. 

Hooded  Oriole,  296,  290. 

Jay,  276. 

Janco,  349. 

Pyrrhuloxia,  370. 

Woodpecker,  206. 
Arkansas  Goldfinch,  322. 

Kingbird,  248. 
Arremonops,  305,  363. 

rufiyii^atus,  363. 
Ash-throat«d  Flycatcher,  253. 
Ashy  Petrel,  38.' 
Asio,  176. 

accipitrinuB,  175,  177. 

wilsonianiis,  176. 
Astragalinus,  304,  319. 

lawrencei,  320,  323. 

psaltria,  320,  322. 
arizoufe.  320,  322. 
mexicanus,  320.  322. 

tristis,  320,  321. 
pallidns,  320.  321. 
salicamans,  320,  321. 
Astur,  152. 
Asturina,  147,  161. 

phigiata,  161. 
Asyndesiiius,  217. 
Attliis,  232,  237,  241. 

morconii,  241. 
Att\vat«»r  Prairie  Hen,  131. 
Audubon  Caracara,  171. 

Ilomiit  Thrush,  471. 

Oriole,  294. 

Warbler,  413. 
Aukli>t,  Cassin,  13. 

Least.  14. 

Paroquet,  14. 
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Rhinoceros,  13. 
Auriparus,  452,  462. 

flaviceps,  462. 
Avocet,  86. 
Aythya,  45,  56. 

afBinis,  5<$,  58. 

ainericana,  56. 

coUariSf  56,  59. 

marila,  56,  57,  50. 

vallisneria,  56,  57. 
Aztec  Wren,  449. 
Azure  Bluebird,  476. 

Baird  Sandpiper,  92. 

Sparrow,  833. 

Wren,  447. 
Baldpate,  50. 
Baltimore  Oriole,  297. 
Band-tailed  Pigeon,  138. 
Bank  Swallow,  386. 
Bam  Owl,  173. 

Swallow,  384. 
Barred  Owl,  178,  179. 
Barrow  Golden-eye,  60. 
Bartramia,  87,  99. 

longicauda,  99. 
Bartramian  Sandpiper,  99. 
Basilinna,  238,  243. 

leucotis,  243. 
Batchelder  Woodpecker,  203. 
Beardless  Flycati*her,  265. 
Becard,  Xantus,  245. 
Belding  Marsh  Sparrow,  382. 
Bell  Sparrow,  361. 

Vireo,  399. 
Belted  Kingfisher,  198. 

Piping  Plover,  104. 
Bendire  Sparrow,  353. 

Thrasher,  439. 
Bicolored  Blackbird,  291. 
Bittern,  American,  73. 

Least,  74. 
Bhick  and  White  Warbler,  402. 

-bellied  Plover,  102. 
Tree  Duck,  69. 

-billed  Cackoo,  196. 
Magpie,  270. 

Brant,  68. 

-capped  Vireo,  397. 

-chinned  Hummingbird,  235. 
Sparrow,  345. 

-crested  Titmouse,  455. 

-crowned  Night  Heron,  77. 

-footed  Albatross,  32. 

-fronted  Warbler,  415. 

•headed  Grosbeak,  372. 


Jay,  273. 

Leucosticte,  317. 

Merlin,  169. 

Oyster-catcher,  107. 

Petrel,  38. 

Phcebe,  255. 

-poll  Warbler,  416. 

Rail,  82. 

Swift,  229. 

-tailed  Gnatcatcher,  466. 

-throated  Blue  Warbler,  412. 
Gray  Warbler,  418. 
Green  Warbler,  420. 
Loon,  10. 
Sparrow,  350. 

Turnstone,  107. 

-vented  Shearwater,  35. 

Vulture,  146. 
Blackbird,  Bicolored,  291. 

Brewer,  300. 

Red-winged,  290. 

Rusty,  290. 

Tricolored,  292. 

Yellow-headed,  288. 
Blackbumian  Warbler,  417. 
Blue-bill,  67. 

-eared  Jay,  274. 

-fronted  tJay,  273. 

-gfray  Gnatcatcher,  465. 

-headed  Vireo,  396. 

-throated  Hummingbird,  234. 

-winged  Teal,  52. 
Bluebird,  475. 

Azure,  476. 

Chestnut-backed,  476. 

Mountain,  476. 

Western,  476. 
Bobolink,  286. 
Bob-white,  115. 

Masked.  116. 
Texan,  116. 
Bohemian  Waxwing,  388. 
Bonaparte  Gnll,  25,  26. 

Sandpiper,  92. 
Bonasa,  1 14, 127. 

umbellus  sabini,  127,  128. 
togata,  127. 
umbelloides.  127,  128. 
Botaurus,  72,  73. 

lentiginoBUS,  73. 
Brachyramphus,  12, 15. 

h^poleucus,  15, 16. 

marmoratus,  15. 
Brant,  Black,  68. 
Branta,  45,  67. 

canadensis,  67. 
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hutohinsii,  67,  68. 
miainia,  67,  68. 
occidentalis,  07,  68. 
nigricans,  07,  68. 
Brewer  Blackbird,  300. 

Sparrow,  343. 
BrewBteria,  163. 
Bridled  Titmouse,  467. 
Broad-billed  Hummingbird,  244. 
-tailed  Hummingbird,  238. 
-winged  Hawk,  160. 
Bronzed  Grackle,  301. 
Brown-capped  Leucosticte,  317. 

Thrasher,  438. 
Bryant  Cactus  Wren,  448. 

Marsh  Sparrow,  332. 
Bubo,  175,  186. 

virginianus  arcticus,  185,  186. 
pacificus,  185,  186. 
pallescens,  185. 
saturatus,  185,  186. 
Bubonida,  KK),  144,  176. 
Buff-bellied  Hummingbird,  248. 
-breasted  Flycatcher,  263. 
Sandpiper,  100. 
Buffle-head,  60. 
Bullock  Oriole,  298. 
Bunting,  Indigo,  374. 
Lark,  377. 
Lazuli,  376. 
Painted,  376. 
Varied,  376. 
Burrica,  312. 
Burrowing  Owl,  189. 
Bush-Tit,  460. 

California,  461. 
Lead-colored,  462. 
Lloyd,  462. 
Santa  Rita,  462. 
Buteo,  147, 166. 

abbreviatus,  155,  167. 
albicaudatus  sennetti,  155,  168. 
boreiilis,  166. 
calurus,  155, 166. 
kriderii,  155, 166. 
lineatns  elegans,  155,  167. 
platypterus,  155, 160. 
swainsoni,  155,  169. 
Buteola,  1()0. 
Bntorides,  70. 

Cabanis  Woodpecker,  202. 
('ackling  Goose,  68. 
Cactus  ^V'ren,  442. 
Calamospiza,  300,  377. 
melanocorys,  377. 


Calaveras  Warbler,  404. 
Calcarins,  304,  326. 

lapponicus,  i326. 
alascensis,  320,  327. 

ornatus,  320,  328. 

pictns,  320,  327. 
Calidris,  87,  94. 

arenaria,  94. 
California  Brown  Pelican,  43. 

Bush-Tit,  461. 

Chickadee,  469. 

Clapper  Rail,  80. 

Crow,  281. 

Cuckoo,  105,  196. 

Gull,  23. 

Jay,  276. 

Murre,  16. 

Partridge,  120, 121. 

Pine  Grosbeak,  308. 

Poor-will,  226. 

Purple  Finch.  310,  312. 

Pygmy  Owl,  191. 

Screech  Owl,  183,  184. 

Shrike,  393. 

Towhee,  367. 

Vulture,  144. 
Californian  Creeper,  462. 

Thrasher,  440. 

Woodpecker,  217. 
Calliope  Humming-bird,  241. 
Callipepla,  114,118.  * 

squamata,  118. 

castanogastris,  118,  119. 
Callothrus,  285,  288. 

robustus,  288. 
Calothorax,  232,  242. 

lucifer,  242. 
Calyptc,  233,  236. 

anna,  237. 

cost®,  236. 
Canachites,  114.  126. 

franklinii,  126. 
Canada  Goose,  67. 
(>anadian  Ruffed  Grouse.  127. 

Warbler,  428. 
Canvas-back,  50,  67. 
Canyon  Towhee,  366. 

Wren  445. 
Caprimiilgidffi,  110,  222. 
Caraeara,  Audubon,  171. 
Cardellina.  401.430. 

rubrifrons,  430. 
Cardinal,  369. 

Arizona,  370. 

Gray-t4iiled,  370. 
Cardinalis,  305,  369. 
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oardihalis,  809. 

canicaiidus,  «'iOO,  370. 
superbus,  ;^69,  370. 
Caribbean  Clapper  Kail,  80. 
Carolina  Rail,  81. 

Wren  446. 
Carpods^us,  304,  306,  309,  310. 

cassini,  310,  311. 

mezicanus  dementis,  310,  813. 
frontalis,  310,  312. 

porpnrens,  310. 
ealifomicus,  310. 
Caspian  Tern,  28. 
Cassin  Auklet,  13. 

Kingbird,  249. 

Purple  Finch,  310,  311. 

Vireo,  396. 
Catbird,  437. 
Catharista,  144,  146. 

umbu,  146. 
Cathart«s,  144, 145. 

aura,  146. 
CathartidaB,  109,  144. 
Catherpes,  434. 

mexicanus  albif  rons,  444,  445. 
consperaus,  444,  445. 
punctulatus,  444,  445. 
Cedar  Waxwing,  388. 
Centrocercus,  113,  133. 

urophasianus,  133. 
Centronyx,  33.'3. 
Centnrus,  218. 
CeophloBus,  200,  213. 

pileatus  abieticola,  213. 
Cepphus,  12,  16. 

oolnmba,  16. 
Cerorhinca,  12, 13. 

monocerata,  13. 
Certhia,  451. 

familiaris  albescens.  451- 
niontana,  451. 
occidentalis,  45 1 ,  452. 
zelotes,  451,  452. 
Certhiida),  113,245,451. 
Cerulean  Warbler,  416. 
(>eryle,  198. 

alcyon,  198. 

aniericana  septentrionalis,  1 98, 199. 

torquata,  KK^,  199. 
Chachalaca,  137. 
Chsetura,  229,  230. 

pelagica,  230. 

vanxii,  2:]0,  231. 
Chamfiea,  452,  459. 

fasciata,  459. 
intermedia,  459. 


pheea,  459,  460. 
Chamasthlypis,  426. 
Charadriida),  4,  84, 102. 
Charadrius,  102, 103. 

dominicus,  103. 
Charitonetta,  45,  60. 

albeola,  60. 
Chat,  Long-tailed,  426. 
Chaulelasmus,  44,  49. 

streperus,  49. 
Chen,  45,  65. 

hyperborea,  65. 
nivalis,  ^}y  66. 

rossii,  65,  66. 
Chestnut-backed  Bluebird,  476. 
Chickadee,  459. 

-bellied  Scaled  Partridge,  119. 

-collared  Longspur,  328. 

-sided  Warbler,  416. 
Che^iink,  364. 
Chickadee,  457. 

California,  459. 

Chestnut-backed,  459. 

Columbian,  459. 

Long-tailed,  457. 

Mexican,  458. 

Mountain,  458. 

Oregon,  458. 
Chimney  Swift,  230. 
Chondestes,  304,  336. 
!      grammacus,  336. 
strigatus,  386. 
Chordeiles,  222,  226. 

acutipennis  texensis,  226,  228. 

virginianus,  226. 

henryi,  226,  227,  229. 
sennetti,  226,  227,  228. 
Chrysolophus,  VU,  135. 

pictus,  135. 
Chuck-willVwidow,  222. 
Ciconiidw,  4,  70,  72. 
Cinclid»,  112,  245,482. 
Cinclus,  432. 

mexicanus,  432. 
Cinnamon  Teal,  52. 
Circus,  147, 150. 

hudsonius,  150. 
Cistothorus,  434,  449,  450. 

palustris,  449, 450. 
paludicola,  450. 
plesius,  450,  451. 

stellaris,  450. 
Clangula,  45,  59. 

clangula  aniericana,  59. 

island  lea,  59,  60. 
Clarke  Nutcracker,  282. 
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Clay-colored  Sparrow,  842. 
CUff  Swallow,  384. 
Coast  Wreu-Tit,  480. 
Coccothraustes,  oO^,  307. 

vespertintis  montanud,  307. 
Coocyges,  2,  109,  193. 
CoccyziiB,  193,  195. 

americanus,  196. 

occidentalism  195, 198. 

erythrophthalnius,  195,  198. 
Cock-of-the-woods,  213. 
CcBligena,  233,  234. 

clemencisB,  234. 
Colaptes,  200,  220. 

auratus  lute  us.  220. 

caferoollaris,  220,  221,  222. 
saturatior,  220,  221. 

chrysoides,  220,  222. 
Colinus,  114. 

ridgwayi,  114,  115, 118. 

virgfinianus,  114, 115. 
texaniis,  114, 115, 118. 
Columba,  138. 

fasciata,  138. 

flavirostris,  138,  140. 
Columbse,  1,  laS,  138. 
Columbian  Chickadee,  459. 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  132. 
Columbidffi,  108, 138. 
Colunibigallina,  138,  143. 

passcrina  pallescens,  143. 
Colynibus,  5,  8. 

auritus,  (3,  7. 

domiuiciis  brachypterus,  8. 

liolboellii,  8. 

nigricullis  californicus,  6,  7. 
Common  Tern,  29. 
( ^ompsoluilieus,  4 1 . 
Compsothlypis,  401,  408. 

americHua  usnese.  408. 

nijrrilora,  4(K),  407. 
Condor,  144. 

Connecticut  Warbler,  424. 
Contopus.  24.";,  266,  257. 

borealis,  25(K  267. 

pertinax  pallid iventiis,  250,  257. 

richardsonii,  257,  258. 
saturatuR,  258. 

vireus,  257,  258,  250. 
Cooper  Hawk,  152. 

Tanager,:VS  1,882. 
Coot,  American,  83. 
Chopper  Phea.sant,  135. 
(\)pper\'-tailed  Trogfon,  197. 
Cormorant.  Baird,  42. 
Brandt.  41. 
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Double-crested,  40. 

Farallone,  40. 

Mexican,  41. 

Pelagic,  41. 

White-crested,  40. 
Corvidie,  112,  24.5,  289. 
Corvus,  2(J9,  279^ 

americanus,  279,  281. 
hesperis,  281. 

caurinus,  279,  282. 

corax  principalis,  270,  280. 
sinuatus,  279,281. 

cryptoleucus,  279,  280. 
Costa  Hummingbird,  238. 
CotingidflB,  110,  245. 
Cotumicops,  82. 
Coturniculus,  ^^34. 
Conch  Jay,  278. 

Kingbird,  248. 
Cones  Flvcatcher,  257. 
Cowbird,'287. 

Dwarf,  288. 

Red-eved,  288. 
Cracidie,'l08,  113,  137. 
Crane,  Little  Brown,  79. 

Sandhill,  79. 

Whooping,  78. 
Creciscus,  82. 
(deeper,  (California,  452. 

Mexican,  451. 

Rocky  Mountain,  451. 

Sierra,  452. 
Crissal  Thrasher,  442. 
Crossbill,  314. 

Mexican,  314. 

White-winged,  315. 
Crotophaga,  193. 

sulcirostris,  193. 
Crow,  American,  281. 

California,  281. 

Northwest,  282. 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  198. 

(California,  198. 

Yellow-billed,  195. 
Cuculidie,  1 10, 193. 
CVymophilus,  84. 

fulicarius,  84. 
(^irlew,  Eskimo,  102. 

Hudsoni.in,  102. 

Long-billed.  101. 
Curve-billed  Thrasher,  439. 
Cyanocephalus,  209,  284. 

evanocephalus,  284. 
Cvamwitta,  2(>9,  271. 

crista ta.  271. 

stelleri,  271,  272. 
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annectens,  271,  273. 
carbonacea,  273. 
diademata,  271,  272,  273. 
frontalis,  271, 272,  273,  275, 
Cyaiiospiza,  8()(),  374. 
amcena,  874,  375. 
ciris,  374,  376. 
cyanea,  374. 
versicolor,  374,  375. 
Cyclorrhynchus,  12,  14. 

psittaculus,  l4. 
Cypseloides,  229. 

niger  borealis,  229. 
Cyrtonyx,  114, 122. 

montezumse  raeamsi,  122. 
Cyrtopelicanus,  42. 

Dabchick,  8. 
Dafila,  44,  54. 

acuta,  54. 
Dark-bodied  Shearwater,  36. 
Dendragapiis,  114,  124. 

obscurns,  124,  126. 
fulig^nosus,  124,  125. 
richardsonii,  124, 126. 
Dendrocyg^ia,  44,  69. 

autumnalis,  69. 

falva,  69. 
Dendroica,  401,407,411. 

aestiva,  407,  400,411,  412. 
piibiffiuosa,  4(  J7,  409,  412. 
aonorana,  44J7,  409,  411. 

auduboni,  408,  409,  413. 

blackburniaB,  407,  410,  417. 

cwrulescens,  408,  410,  412. 

cbrysoparia,  4aS,  400,  419. 

coronata,  409,  412,  414. 

^aciae,  408,  409,  418. 

maculosa,  408,  409,  415. 

nigresceng,  40S,  409,  418. 

nigrifrons,  408,  409,  415. 

occideutalis,  408, 409,  421. 

olivacea,408,410. 

palmarnm,  408,  410,  422. 

pensylvanica,  409,  416. 

rara,  409,  410,416. 

striata,  409,  416. 

townsendi,  4aS  410,421. 

virens,  408,  410,  420. 
Derby  Flycatcher,  250. 
Desert  Cactus  Wren,  442. 

Ilunied  Lark,  268. 

Song-  Sparrow,  357. 

Sparrow,  350. 
Hawk,  171. 
Dichromanassa,  7(3. 


Dickcissel,  377. 
Diomedea,  32. 
albatrus,  32. 
nig^pes,  82. 
Diomedeidse,  3,  32. 
Dipper,  432. 
Dolichonyx,  285,  286. 

oryxivorus,  286. 
Dotted  Canyon  Wren,  445. 
Dove,  Inca,  143. 
Mexican  Ground,  143. 
Mourning,  140. 
White-fronted,  141. 
-winged,  142. 
Dowitcher,  Long-billed,  89. 
Downy  Woodpecker,  204. 
Dryobates,  200,  201. 
arizonsB,  201,  206. 
nuttallii,  201,  204,  205. 
pubescens,  203. 
gairdnerii,  201,  203,  204. 
hornorus,201,203. 
raedinnus,  201,  20:3,  204. 
tnrati,  203. 
scalaris  bairdi,  201,  204. 

lucasanus,  201,  205. 
villosus  leucomelas,  201. 
harrisii,  201,  202,  20:3. 
hyloscopus,  201,  202. 
lucasanus,  201,  205. 
monticola,  201,  203. 
Duck,  Black-bellied  Tree,  69. 
Fulvous  Ti-ee,  69. 
Harlequin,  61. 
Hawk,  167. 
Lesser  Scanp,  58. 
Masked,  65. 
Mottled,  49. 
King-necked,  59. 
Ruddy,  64. 
Scaup,  57.      ^ 
Wood,  55. 
Dusky  Grouse,  124. 
Homed  Lark,  269. 

Owl,  186. 
Warbler,  405. 
Dwarf  Cowbird,  288. 
Hermit  Thrush,  472. 
Screech  Owl,  185. 
Dytes,  7. 

Eagle,  Bald,  165. 

Golden,  168. 
Fared  Grebe,  7. 
Ectopistes,  138. 

raigratorius,  140. 
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Egret,  75. 
Elanoides,  147, 148. 

forficatus,  148. 
Elanns,  147,  148. 

leucurtis,  148. 
Elegant  Tern,  29. 
Elf  Owl,  191. 
Emperor  Goose,  69. 
Empidonax,  246,  2d9. 

difficUis,  2511,  260. 

filly  if  roDs  pygrawus,  259, 262,  263. 

griseas,  2h\}\  268. 

hammoiidi,  259, 262. 

insalicola,  259,  260. 

minimus,  259,  261. 

traillii,  259,  260. 
alnoram,  259,  261. 

wrightii,  250,  262. 
English  Sparrow,  324. 
Ereunetes,  88,  98. 

occidentalis,  93,  94. 

pusillus,  93. 
Erisraatura,  44,  64. 

jamaiceiisis,  64. 
Eskimo  Curlew,  102. 
Eugenes,  233. 

fulgens,  233. 
European  Teal,  51. 
Exantheroops,  6().  ' 

Falco,  147,  165. 

colunibarius,  166,  168. 
suckleyi,  166,  169. 

fnsco-cGBrulescens,  166,  170. 

mexicamis,  1(^5,  166. 

peregrinus  anatum,  166,  167- 
pealei,  166,  168. 

ricnardsonii,  16<),  169. 

rusticolus,  165.  166. 

sparverins,  166,  170. 
deserticola,  16(),  171. 
Falcon,  Aplomado,  170. 

Peale,  168. 

Prairie,  166. 
Falconida).  109,  144,  146. 
Farallone  Kail,  82. 
Ferruginous  Pygmy  Owl,  191. 

Rough-leg,  163. 
Finch,  California  Purple,  310. 

Cassin,  311. 

House,  312. 

Island  House,  313. 

Pine.  323. 

Purple,  310. 
Fish  Hawk,  172. 
Flnnmmlated  Screech  Owl,  184, 185. 


Flicker,  Gilded,  222. 
,      Northern,  220. 
I      Northwestern,  221. 

Red-shafted,  221. 
'  Floresi  Hummingbird,  288. 
I  Florida,  76. 

Florida  Gallinule,  82. 
'  pycatcher.  Alder,  261. 
K    Arizona  Crested,  252. 
I      Ash-throated,  253. 
'      Beardless,  265. 

Bnff-breasted,  2^. 

Coues,  257. 

Crested,  252. 

Derby,  250. 

ForkltaUed,  246. 

Giraud,  250. 

Gray,  263. 

Hammond,  262. 

Least,  261. 

Mexican  Crested,  252. 

Nutting,  253. 

Olivaceous,  253. 

Olive-sided,  257. 

Ridgway,  265. 

Santa  Barbara,  260. 

Scissor-tailed,  246. 

Sulphur-bellied,  250. 

Traill,  260,  261. 

Vermilion,  264. 

Western,  260. 

Wright,  262,  263. 
Forbush  Sparrow,  360. 
Fork-tailed  Flycatcher,  246. 
Forked-tailed  Petrel,  37- 
Forster  Tern,  29. 
Fox  Sparrow,  360. 
Franklin  Grouse,  126. 

Gull,  25. 
Frazar  Oyster-catcher,  107. 
Fregata,  43. 

aquila,  43. 
Fregatidae,  3.  30, 43. 
FringiUidie.  111,245,308. 
Frosted  Poor-will,  225. 
Fulica,  79,  83. 

americana,  83. 
Fnligula.  57. 
Fulmar.  Giant,  34. 

Pacific,  34. 

Rodgers,  34. 

Slender-billed,  34. 
Fulmarus,  :J.'J,  34. 

glacialis  glupischa,  34. 

rodgersi,  34. 
Fulvous  Tree-duck,  69. 
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Gadwall,  49. 

Gairdner  Woodpecker,  SOS. 

Galeoscoptes,  4^^4,  487. 

carolinensis,  437. 
GaUiiue,  1, 108,  113. 
Gallinago,  87,  88. 

delicata,  88. 
Gallinula,  70,  82. 

galeata,  82. 
Gallinale,  Florida,  82. 
Gambel  Partridge,  121. 

Sparrow,  339. 
Garzetta,  75. 
Gavia,  9. 

arctica,  0, 10. 

imber,  9. 

lumme,  9,  11. 

pacifica,  9, 10. 
Gayiidn,  2,  9. 
Gelochelidon,  19,  27. 

nilotica,  27. 
G^nnasas,  134,  135. 

nycthemems,  136. 
Geococcyx,  193. 

califomianus,  193. 
Geothlypis,  401,  424,  426. 

agilis,  424. 

poliocephala  ralphi,  424. 

tolmiei,  424. 

trichas  arizela,  424,  426. 
occidentalis,  424,  426. 
scirpicola,  426. 
sinuosa,  426. 
Giant  Fulmar,  34. 
Gila  Woodpecker,  219. 
Gilded  Flicker,  222. 
Giraud  Flycatcher,  260. 
Glancidium,  17**),  190. 

calif omicuin,  UK),  191. 

grnoma,  190. 

phalsenoides,  l^K),  191. 
Glaucous  Gull,  21. 

-winged  Gull,  21. 
Glossy  Ibis,  71. 
Glottis,  90. 
Gnatcatcher,  Black-tailed,  466. 

Blue-gray,  466. 

Plumbeous,  466. 

Western,  466. 
Godwit,  Hudsonian,  96. 

Marbled,  96. 
Golden-cheeked  Warbler,  419. 

-crowned  Kinglet,  463. 
Sparrow,  339. 

Eagle,  163. 

-eye,  American,  69. 


Barrow,  60. 

-fronted  Woodpecker,  218. 

Owl,  174. 

Pheasant,  136. 

Pileolated  Warbler,  428. 

Plover.  103. 
Goldfinch,  320. 

Arizona,  322. 

Arkansas,  322. 

Lawrence,  323. 

Mexican,  322. 

Pale,  321. 

Willow,  321. 
Goose,  Canada,  67,  C8. 

Ciickling,  68. 

Emperor,  69. 

Greater  Snow,  66. 

Hutchins,  68. 

Lesser  Snow,  66. 

Ross  Snow,  66. 

White-cheeked,  68. 

White-fronted,  66. 
Goshawk,  American,  162. 

Western,  153. 
Grace  Warbler,  418. 
Grackle,  Bronzed,  301. 

Great-tailed,  302. 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  469. 

-crowned  Leucosticte,  316. 

Flycatcher,  263. 

Gyrfaloon,  166. 

-headed  Junco,  349. 

Jay,  279. 

Ruffed  Grouse,  128. 

-tailed  Cardinal,  370. 

Titmouse,  466. 

Vireo,  400. 
Great  Blue  Heron,  76. 

Gray  Owl,  179. 

Northern  Diver,  9. 

Rufons-bellied  Kingfisher,  199. 

-tailed  Grackle,  302. 
Greater  Snow  Goose,  66. 

Yellow-legs,  96. 
Grebe,  Eared,  7. 

Holboell,  6. 

Horned,  7. 

Least,  8. 

Pied-billed,  8. 

Western,  6. 
I  Green  Heron,  76. 

Jav,  277. 

Pheasant,  136. 

-tailed  Towhee,  368. 

-winged  Teal,  61. 
Grinuell  Water-Thrush,  423. 
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Groove-billed  Ani,  198. 
Grosbeak,  Alaskan  Pine,  809. 

Black-headed,  872. 

California  Pine,  808. 

Rocky  Mountain  Pine,  808. 

Rose-breasted,  372. 

Western  Blue,  378. 
Evening,  807. 
Grouse,  Canadian  Ruffed,  127. 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed,  182. 

Dusky,  124. 

Franklin,  126. 

Gray  Ruffed,  128. 

Oregon  Ruffed,  128. 

Prairie  Sharp-tailed,  182. 

Richardson,  126- 

Sage,  188. 

Sooty,  125. 
Gruidfie,  4, 78. 
Qrus,  78. 

americana,  78. 

canadensis,  78,  79. 

mexicana,  78,  79. 
Guara,  70,  71. 

alba,  71. 
Guillemot,  Pigeon,  16. 
Guiraca,  305,  878. 

c«erulea  lazula,  373. 
Gull,  Bonaparte,  26. 

California,  23. 

Franklin,  26. 

Glaucous,  21. 

Glaucous-winged,  21,  28. 

Heermann,  24. 

Herring,  22. 

Laughing,  26. 

Mew,  24. 

Ring-billed,  28. 

Sabine,  27. 

Short^billed,  24. 

Vega,  28. 

Western,  21,  28.  25. 
Gull-billed  Tern,  27. 
Gymnogyps,  144. 

californianus,  144. 
Gyrfalcon,  Gray,  166. 

Htematopodidie.  4,  84,  107. 
Heematopus,  107. 

bachmani,  107. 

frazari,  107. 
Halin^etus,  147,  166. 

leucocephalus,  166. 
Hammond  Flycatoher,  262. 
Harelda,  45.  61. 

hyemalis,  61, 


Harlequin  Duck,  61. 
Harporhynchus,  440. 
Harris  Hawk,  164. 

Sparrow,  387. 

Woodpecker,  202. 
Hawk,  Broad-winged,  160. 

Cooper,  162. 

Duck,  167. 

Fish,  172. 

Harris,  164. 

Krider,  166. 

Marsh,  160. 

Mexican  Black,  160. 

Pigeon,  168. 

Red-belUed,  167. 
-tailed,  166. 

Rough-legged,  162. 

Sennett  White-tailed,  168. 

Sharp-shinned,  161. 

Squirrel,  168. 

Swainson,  169. 

Zone-tailed,  167. 
Heermann  Gull,  24. 

Song  Sparrow,  867. 
Heleodytes,  484,  442. 

brunneicapillus,  4^. 
anthonyi,  442. 
bryanti,  448. 
couesi,  442. 
Helminthophila,  401,  402. 

celata,  402,  404. 
lutescens,  402.  406. 
sordida,  402,  406. 

luciie,  404. 

peregrina,  402,  406. 

rubricapilla  gutturalis,  402,  404. 

virginiie,  402,  408. 
Helodromas,  88,  97. 

solitarius,  97. 

cinnamomeus,  07,  98. 
Hepatic  Tanager,  881. 
Hepburn  Leucosticte,  816. 
Hermit  Warbler,  421. 
Herodias,  75. 
Herodiones,  1,  70. 
Heron,  Anthony  Green,  77. 

Black-crowned  Night,  77. 

Great  Blue,  76. 

Green,  76. 

Little  Blue,  76. 

Northwest  Coast,  76. 

Snowy,  76. 

Yellow-crowned  Night,  78. 
Herring  Gull,  22. 
Hesperiphona.  807. 
Heteractitis,  88,  98. 
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incanas,  98. 
Hierofalco,  166. 
Himaotopus,  86. 

mezicanns,  86. 
HirundinidsB,  111,  245,  382. 
Hiruiido,  882,  384. 

erythrogastra,  884. 
palmeri,  384. 
Hifitrionicns,  45,  61. 

histrionicus,  61. 
Hoary  Ked-i>oll,  318. 
Holboell  Grebe,  6. 
Hooded  Merg^anser,  47. 
Homed  Grebe,  7. 
House  Finch,  810,  312. 
Hadsonian  Curlew,  102. 

Godwit,  95. 
Hummingbird,  Allen,  241. 

Anna,  §37. 

Black-chinned,  235. 

Blue-throated,  234. 

Broad-billed,  244. 
-tailed,  288. 

Buff-bellied,  243. 

Calliope,  241. 

Costa,  236. 

Floresi,  238. 

Lucifer,  242. 

Morcom,  241. 

Rieffer,  243. 

Rivoli,  233. 

Kuby-throated,  235. 

Rufous,  239. 

White-eared,  243. 
Hutchins  Goose,  68. 
Button  Vireo,  399. 
Hydrochelidon,  19,  31, 

nigra  surinamensis,  31 . 
HTlocichla,  4(n.  468. 

kliciffi,  468,  469. 

guttata,  468,  471. 
auduboni,  4&}.  471. 
nana,  468,  472. 
slevini,  471. 

fuscescens  salicicola,  468,  469. 

mustelina,  4(38,  469. 

nstulata,  468,  470. 
almie,  469,  471. 
ffidica,  4(xS,  470. 
swainsoni.  469,  470. 

lache,  282,  244. 

latirostris,  244. 
Ibididie,  4,  70. 
Ibis,  Glossy,  71- 

White,  71. 


-faced  Glossy,  71. 

Wood,  72. 
Icteria,  401,  426. 

yirens  longicauda,  426. 
IcteridsB,  112,  245,  285. 
Icterus,  285,  293,  294. 

audubonii,  294. 

bullocki,  294,  298. 

cucullatus  nelsoni,  298,  296,  298. 
sennetti,  298,  295. 

galbula,  294,  297. 

parisorum,  294. 

spurius,  294,  296. 
letinia,  147, 149. 

mississippiensis,  140. 
Inca  Doye,  143. 
Indigo  Bunting,  374. 
Intermediate  Junco,  347. 

Sparrow,  339. 
Island  Horned  Lark,  268. 

House  Finch,  313. 

Shrike,  393. 
Ixoreus,  467,  473. 

nseyius,  473. 

meruloides,  473,  474. 

Jabiru,  72. 
Jacana,  108. 

Mexican,  108. 

spinosa,  108. 
Jacanidse,  108. 
Jack  Snipe,  88. 
Jackdaw.  302. 
Jaeger,  Long-tailed,  18. 

Parasitic,  18. 

Pomarine,  18. 
Jay,  Arizona,  276. 

Black-headed,  273. 

Blue,  271. 
-eared,  274. 
-fronted,  273. 

California,  275. 

Couch,  276. 

Gray,  279. 

Green,  277. 

Long-crested,  273. 

Oregon,  278. 

Piflon,  284. 

Rocky  Mountain,  277. 

Santa  Cruz,  276. 

Steller,  272. 

Texan,  275. 

Woodhouse,  274. 
Junco,  805,  345. 

aikeni,  345. 

aunectens,  345,  348. 
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Arizona,  849. 
caniceps,  845,  349. 
Gray-headed,  849. 
hyemalis,  345,  846. 

connectens,  845,  847. 

oreganus,  tvlo,  347. 

pinoBus,  345,  348. 

thurberi,  345,  847. 
Intermediate,  347. 
meamsi,  345,  848. 
Montana,  848. 
montanus,  <345,  848. 
Mountain,  348. 
Oregon,  847. 
phieonotus  dorsalis.  345,  848. 

palliatus,  345,  849. 
Pink-sided,  848. 
Point  Pinos,  848. 
Red-backed,  849. 
Ridgway,  348. 
Slate-colored,  846. 
Thurber,  347. 
White-winged,  846. 

Kaeding  Petrel,  87. 
Kennicott  Screech  Owl,  188,  184. 
KiUdeer,  108. 
Kingbird,  247. 

Arkansas,  248. 

Cassin,  249. 

Couch,  248. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  198. 

Great  Rufous-bellied,  199. 

Texas,  199. 
Kinglet,  Gk>lden-crowned,  468. 
Western,  464. 

Ruby-crowned,  464. 

Sitkan,465. 
Kite,  Mississippi,  149. 

Swallow-tailed,  148. 

White-tailed,  148. 
Kittiwake,  Pacific,  19. 
Knot,  91. 
Krider  Hawk,  156. 

Lagopus,  114, 128. 
leucurus,  129. 
altipeteus,  129. 
Laniidse,  112,  245,891. 
Lanius,  891. 

borealis,  301,892. 
ludovicianus  authonyi,  391,  898. 
excubitorides,  891,  892. 
gambeli,  801,  393. 
Lanivireo,  300. 
Lapland  Longspur,  326. 


Large-billed  Sparrow,  888. 
Lands,  2,  17, 19. 
Lark  Bunting,  377. 

Desert  Homed,  268. 

Dusky  Homed,  269. 

Island  Homed,  268. 

Mexican  Homed,  268. 

Pallid  Horned,  266. 

Prairie  Homed,  268. 

Ruddy  Homed,  268. 

Scorched  Horned,  269. 

Sparrow,  386. 

Streaked  Homed,  266. 

Texan  Homed,  268. 
Larus,  19,  20. 

argentatus,  20,  22. 

atricilla,  20,  25. 

brachyrhyncbus,  20,  24. 

oalif  ornicus,  20, 23. 

canus,  20,  24. 

delawarensis,  20,  23. 

franklinii,  20,  25. 

glancescens,  20,  21. 

glaucus,  20,  21. 

heermanni,  20,  24. 

occiden talis,  20,  21. 

Philadelphia,  20,  26. 

veg»,  20,  28. 
Laughing  Gull,  25. 
Lawrence  Goldfinch,  828. 
Lazuli  Bunting,  375. 
Lead-colored  Bush-Tit,  462. 
Least  Auklet,  14. 

Bittern,  74. 

Flycatcher,  261. 

Grebe,  8. 

Sandpiper,  92. 

Tem,  30. 

Vireo,  400. 
Leconte  Sparrow,  885. 

Thrasher,  441. 
Leptopelicanus.  43. 
Leptotila,  1.'^,  141. 

fulviventris  brachyptera,  141. 
Lesser  Prairie  Hen,  181. 

Scaup  Duck,  58,  59. 

Snow  Goose,  65. 

Yellow-legs,  97. 
Leucosticte,  304,  315. 

atrata,  315.  317. 

australis,  315,  817. 

Black,  817. 

Brown-capped,  317. 

Gray-crowned,  315. 

Hepburn,  316. 

tephrocotis,  315,  817. 
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littoralis,  315,  316. 
Levis  Woodpecker,  217. 
Limicolce,  4, 84. 
Limosa,  87,  95. 

fedoa,  95. 

hieniastica,  96. 
Lincoln  Sparrow,  359. 
Little  Blue  Heron,  76. 

Brown  Crane,  79. 
Lloyd  Bush-Tit,  462. 
Long^billed  Curlew,  101. 
Dowitcher,  89. 

-crested  Jay,  273. 

-eared  Owl,  175. 

-tailed  Chat,  426. 
Chickadee,  457. 
Jaeger,  18. 
Longipennes,  1,  2, 17. 
Longspur,  Alaskan,  327. 

Chestnut-collared,  828. 

Lapland,  326. 

MoCowu,  828. 

Smith,  827. 
Loon,  9. 

Black-throated,  10. 

Pacific,  10. 

Red-throated,  11. 
Lophodytes,  44,  47. 

cucullatus,  47. 
Lophophanes,  45.5. 
Lophortyx,  114,  119,  120. 

califomicns,  120. 
vallicola,  120. 

gambelii,  120,  121. 
Louisiana  Tanager,  379. 
Loxia,  ^303,  813. 

cunrirostra  bendirei,  814. 
minor,  313,  814. 
Strickland!,  313,  814. 

leucoptera,  313,  315. 
Lucifer  Hummingbird,  242 
Lucy  Warbler,  402. 
Lunda,  11, 12. 

cirrhata,  12. 
Lutescent  Warbler,  405. 

MacFarlane  Screech  Owl,  184. 
Macgillivray  Warbler,  424. 
Macrochires,  2,  110,  222. 
Macrorhamphiis,  87,  89. 

griseus,  89,  90. 

scolopaceus,  89. 
Magnolia  Warbler,  415. 
Magpie,  Black-billed,  270. 

Yellow-biUed,  271. 
Mallard,  48,  40,  51. 


Man.o'.WarBird,48. 
Marbled  God  wit,  95. 

.  Murrelet,  15. 
Mareca,  44,  49. 
amerioana,  49,  50. 
penel^>e,  49. 
Marsh  Hawk,  150. 
Martin,  Purple,  888. 

Western,  888. 
Masked  Bob-white,  116. 

Duck,  65. 
Massena  Quail,  123. 
McCown  Longspur,  828. 
Meadowlark,  Texas,  292. 

Western,  293. 
Meams  Quail,  122. 
Megaqniscalus,  302. 
Meg^ascops,  175. 
asio,  182. 

ukeni,  182,  184. 
bendirei,  182, 183. 
cineraceus,  182, 183. 
kennicottii,  181,  183. 
macfarlanei,  181, 184. 
maxwellis,  181,  188. 
mccalli,  181, 183. 
flammeola,  182, 184. 

idahoensis,  182,  185. 
trichopsis,  181, 184. 
Melanerpes,  200,  215. 
aurifrons,  215,  218. 
carolinus,  215,  218. 
erythrocephalns,  215. 
formicivorus,  215,  216. 

bairdi,  215,  217. 
torquatns,  215,  217. 
uropygialis,  215,  219. 
Melanitta,  63. 
Meleagris,  IM,  186. 
gallopavo  fera,  136. 
intermedia,  136. 
merriami,  186. 
Melopelia,  138, 142. 

leucoptera,  142. 
Melospiza,  300,  355. 
cinerea  phsea,  358. 
fasciata  cooperi,  357. 
ingersolli,  358. 
pusillula,  358. 
georgiana,  3.5.5,  360 
lincolnii,  355,  359. 
striata,  355,  360. 
melodia,  356. 
clement»,  356,  859. 
cleonensis,  358. 
fallaz,  355,  357. 
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graminea,  356.  368. 
heermanui,  :i55,  867,  858. 
merrilli,  359. 
montana,  :35(>,  367,  859. 
morphna,  855,  368. 
rufina,  855,  368. 
samuelis,  855,  368. 
santscrucis,  367. 
Mendocino  Song  Sparrow,  368. 
Merganser,  44,  46. 

American,  ^. 

aroericaniis,  45,  46. 

Hooded,  47. 

Ked-breasted,  46. 

serrator,  45,  46. 
Merlin,  Black,  169. 

Richardson,  169. 
Merriani  Turkey,  136. 
Merrill  Parauque,  226. 

Song  Sparrow,  369. 
Merula,  407,  472. 

migratoria.  472. 
propinqua,  472. 
Mew  Gall,  24. 
Mexican  Black  Hawk,  160. 

Buzzard,  172. 

Chickadee,  467. 

Cliff  Swallow,  384. 

Creeper,  461. 

Crested  Flycatcher,  262. 

Cross-bill,  314. 

Goldfinch,  322. 

Goshawk,  161. 

Ground  Dove,  143. 

Homed  Lark,  268. 

Jacana,  108. 

Screech  Owl,  188. 
Micropalama,  87,  90. 

himantqpus,  90. 
Micropallas,  175,  191. 

whitneyi,  191. 
Micropodidaa,  110,  229. 
Miraus,  484,  436. 

polyglottos  leueopterus,  436. 
Mississippi  Kite,  149. 
Mniotilta,401,  402. 

van  a   402 
Mniotiltidffl,"lll,  245,  401. 
Mockingbird,  We.stem,  436. 
Molothrus,  285,  287. 

ater,  287. 

obscurus,  288. 
Montana  Junco,  348. 
Monterey  Hennit  Thrush,  471. 

Tlirush.  470. 
Morcora  Hummingbird,  241. 


>  Motacillidie,  111,  245,  431. 
.  Mottled  Duck,  49. 
Mountain  Bluebird,  476. 

Chickadee,  468. 

Junco,  348. 

Partridge,  117. 

Plover,  106. 

Song  Sparrow,  367. 
Mourning  Dove,  140. 
Mud  Hen,  83. 
Murre,  California,  16,  22. 
Murrelet,  Ancient,  16. 

Marbled,  16. 

Xantus,  16. 
Muscivora,  245,  246. 

forficato,  246. 

tyrannus,  246. 
Myadestes,  467. 

townsendii,  467. 
Mycteria,  72. 

americana,  72. 
Mviarchus,  246. 

cinerascens,  252,  263. 
nuttingi,  252,  263. 

crinitns,  262. 

lawrencei  olivascens,  251,  263. 

mexicanus,  251,  262. 
magister,  262. 
Myiodynastes,  245, 260. 

Inteiventris,  260. 
Myiozetetes  similis  superciliosus,  250. 

Nelson  Sparrow,  336. 
Neocorys,  482. 
Nettion,  45.  61. 

carolinensis,  61. 

creeca.  61. 
Nighthawk.  226. 

Sennett,  228. 

Texan,  228. 

Westeni,  227. 
Nomonyx,  44,  66. 

dominicus,  66. 
Nonpareil,  326. 
Nortliem  Flicker,  220. 

Hairy  Woodpecker,  201,  208. 

Parula  Warbler,  406. 

Phalarope,  84. 

Pileated  Woodpecker,  213. 

Raven,  280. 

Red -breasted  Sapsucker,  212. 

Shrike,  392. 

Spotted  Owl,  179. 

Viole*-green  Swallow,  386. 
Northwest  Bewick  Wren,  447. 

Coast  Heron,  76, 
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Crow,  282. 

Saw- whet  Owl,  181. 
Northwestern  Flicker,  221. 

Red-wing,  291. 
Nucifraga,  209,282. 

Columbiana,  282. 
Numenias,  87, 101. 

borealis,  101,  102. 

hudsonicus,  101,  102. 

longirostris.  101. 
Nutcracker,  Clarke,  282. 
Nuthatch,  Pygmy,  464. 

Ked-breaated,  464. 

Rocky  Mountain,  468. 

Slender-billed,  468. 

White-breasted,  468. 
Nuttall  Sparrow,  339. 

Woodpecker,  206. 
Nuttallomis,  257. 
Nutting  Flycatcher,  263. 
Nyctala,  17."),  179. 

acadica,  180. 
scot«ea,  180,  181. 

tengmalmi  richardaoni,  179, 180. 
Nyctanassa,  78. 
Nyctea,  175, 187. 

nyctea,  187. 
Nycticorax,  73,  77. 

nycticorax  nsBvius,  77. 

yiolaceus,  78. 
Nyctidromus,  222,  226. 

albicoUis  merrilli,  226. 

Oceanodroma,  83,  37. 

f  urcata,  87. 

homochroa,  87,  38. 

kaedingi,  37. 

leucorhoa.  87. 

melania,  87,  38. 

socorroensis,  87,  38. 
Ochthodromus,  105. 
Oidemia,  45,  62,  63. 

americana,  02,  63. 

deglaudi,  02,  63. 

perspicillata,  02,  63. 
Olbiorchilus,  4:)4,  449. 

hiemalis  paoificus,  449. 
Old-squaw.  61. 
Olivaceous  Flvcatoher,  263. 
Olive-backed  Thrush,  470. 

-sided  Flycatcher,  267. 

Warbler,  410. 
Olor,  45,  70. 

buccinator,  70. 

columbianuH,  70. 
Oporomis,  424. 


Orange-crowned  Warbler,  404. 
Orchard  Oriole,  286- 
Oregon  Chickadee,  468. 
Jay,  278. 
Junco,  347. 
Ruffed  Grouse,  128. 
Song  Sparrow,  368. 
Towhee,  366. 
Vesper  Sparrow,  330. 
Oreortyx,  1 14,  117. 
pictus,  117. 

pluraiferus,  117. 
Oreospiza,  306,  368. 

chlorura,  368. 
Oriole,  Arizona  Hooded,  296. 
Audubon,  294. 
Baltimore,  297. 
Bullock,  298. 
Orchard,  296. 
Scott,  294. 
Sennett,  296. 
Ornithion,  245,  266. 
imberbe,  266. 
ridgwayi,  266. 
Oroscoptes,  488,  436. 

montanus,  436. 
Ortalis.  137. 

vetula  maccalli,  137. 
Ossifraga,  3:!,  34. 

gigantea,  34. 
Otocoris.  205,  266. 

alpestris  actia,  260,  208. 
adusta,  200,  269. 
ammophila,  268. 
aphrasta,  269. 
arcticola,  2(K),  267. 
areuicola,  200,  268. 
chrysolffima,  200,  268. 
enthymia,  267. 
giraudi,  200,  268. 
hoyti,  267. 
insularis,  268. 
leucausiptila,  266. 
leucohema,  266,  208. 
merrilli,  20(^  269. 
occidentalis,  269. 
praticola,  206,  268. 
rubea,  200,  268. 
strigata,  2m,  268. 
Ouzel,  Water,  432. 
Oven-bird,  408. 
Owl,  Aiken  Screech.  184. 
American  Hawk,  188. 
Arctic  Horned,  186. 
Barn,  173. 
Barred,  178. 
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Barrowing,  180. 
California  Pygmy,  191. 

Screech,  183. 
Dusky  Horned,  186. 
Dwarf  Screech,  185. 
Elf,  191. 

Ferrag^oous  Pygmy,  191. 
Flammulated  Screech,  188. 
Great  Gray,  179. 
Kennicott  Screech,  188. 
Longi-eared,  176. 
MacFarlane  Screech,  184. 
Mexican  Screech,  183. 
Northern  Spotted,  179. 
Northwest  Saw- whet,  181. 
Pacific  Horned,  186. 
Pygmy,  190. 
Richardson,  180. 
Uocky  Mountain  Screech,  183. 
Saw-whet,  180. 
Screech,  182. 
Short-eared,  177. 
Snowy,  187. 
Spotted,  178. 

Screech,  184. 
Texas  Barred,  178. 

Screech, '183. 
Western  Homed,  186. 
Ozyechus,  lOB. 
Oyster-catcher,  Black,  107. 
Frazar,  107. 

Pacific  Fulmar,  34. 

Homed  Owl,  186. 

House  Wren,  448. 

Kittiwake,  19. 

Yellow-throat,  426. 
Painted  Bunting,  876. 

Redstart,  430. 
Pale  Goldfinch,  321. 

Varied  Thrush,  474. 
Pallid  Homed  Lark,  266. 

Wren-Tit,  469. 
Palm  Warhler,  422. 
Palmer  Thrasher,  439. 
Paludicols,  1,  4,  78. 
Pandion,  146, 172. 

haliaetus  carolinensis,  172. 
Parahuteo,  147,  164. 

unicinctus  harrisi,  164. 
Parasitic  Jaeger,  18. 
Parauque,  Merrill,  226. 
Paridse,  112, 118,  245,  462. 
Parkman  Wren,  448. 
Paroquet  Anklet,  14. 
Parrot,  Thick-billed,  192. 


Partridge,  California,  120. 
Chestnut-bellied  Scaled,  119. 
Gambel,  121. 
Mountun,  117. 
Plumed,  117. 
Scaled,  118. 
Valley,  120. 
Paras,  452,  466,  457. 
atricapillus,  455,  467. 
occidentalis,  455,  468. 
septentrionalis,  455, 467. 
atricristatus,  466. 
gambeli,  455,  468. 
hudsonicus  columbianus,  455,  469. 
inomatus,  455,  466. 
griseus,  455,  466. 
rufescens,  455,  469. 

neglectus,  455,  469. 
sclateri,  455,  468. 
woUweberi,  455,  467. 
Pasadena  Thrasher,  441. 
Passenger  Pigeon.  140. 
Passer,  3(>5,  824. 

domesticuB,  324. 
Passercnlus,  331,  333. 
Paaserella,  306,  360. 
iliaca,  360. 
annectens,  361. 
fuliginosa,  361. 
insularis,  361. 
megarhyncha.  300, 362. 
meruloides,  361. 
schistaoea,  360,  862. 
stephensi,  360,  363. 
townsendi,  361. 
unalaschcensis,  360,  361. 
Passeres,  2,  110,246. 
Passerina,  304,  326. 

nivalis,  326. 
Peale  Falcon,  168. 
I  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  91. 
Pedicecetes,  114,  131. 

phasianellus  campestris,  182. 
columbianus,  132. 
Pelecanidfe,  3,  39,  42. 
Pelecanus,  42. 
califomicus,  42,  43. 
erythrorhynchos,  42. 
occidentalis,  4^3. 
Pelican,  American  White,  42. 

California  Brown,  43. 
Pelidna,  93. 
Peliouetta,  Qii, 
I  Pendulinus,  295. 
j  Perisoreus,  269,  277. 
I      canadensis  capitalis,  277. 
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obscaniB,  278. 
griseus,  279. 
Petrel,  Ashy,  38. 

Black,  88. 

Forked-tailed,  37. 

Kaedingf,  37. 

Socorro,  38. 
Petrochelidon,  882,  888. 

lunifions,  383,  384. 

melanogastra,  383,  384. 
Peucaaa,  862. 

botterii,  352. 

cassini,  352. 
Peucedramus,  410. 
Pewee,  Wood,  258. 
Phainopepla,  387,  390. 

nitens,  390. 
PhalacrocoracidsB,  3,  89. 
Phalacrocorax,  39,  40. 

dilophuB,  39,  40. 
albooiliatus,  39,  40. 
cinoinatus,  39,  40. 

mexicanus,  39,  41. 

pelagious,  40,  41. 
resplendens,  40,  42. 

penicillatus,  39,  41. 
Phalsenoptilus,  222,  224. 

nattallii,  224. 
califomicus,  224,  225. 
nitidus,  224, 225. 
Phalarope,  Northern,  84. 

Red,  84. 

Wilson,  85. 
Phalaropodidffi,  4,  84. 
Phalaropus,  84. 

lobatus,  84. 
Phasianidffi,  108,  113,  134. 
Phasianus,  134,  13t5. 

soeramerringfii,  135. 

torquatus,  136. 

versicolor,  135. 
Pheasant,  Copper,  185' 

Golden,  135. 

Green,  135. 

Ring-necked,  135. 

Silver,  135. 
Philact«,  45,  69. 

canagfica,  09. 
Pbilohela,  87,  88. 

minor,  88. 
PhoBbe,  254. 

Black,  255. 

Say,  255. 

Western  Black,  256. 
Phcebetria,  32,  33. 

fuliginosa,  33. 


Pica,  269. 
pica  hudsonica,  269,  270. 
nuttalli,  269,  271. 
Pici,  2,  110,  200. 
Picicoryus,  282. 
Picidffi,  110,  200. 
Picoides,  200,208. 
americanus,  208,  209. 
dorsalis,  208,  200. 
fasciatus,  208,  209. 
arcticns,  208. 
tenuirostris,  208. 
Pied-billed  Grebe,  8. 
Pigeon,  Band-tailed,  188. 
Guillemot,  16. 
Hawk,  168. 
Passenger,  140. 
Red-billed,  140. 
Pileolated  Warbler,  428. 
Pine  Finch,  323. 

Siskin,  323. 
Pinicola,  305,  308. 

enucleator  alascensis,  308,  309- 
californica,  308. 
montana,  308. 
Pink-footed  Shearwater,-  35. 

-sided  Junco,  348. 
Hfion  Jav,  284. 
Pintail,  54. 
Pipilo,  306,  363. 
aberti,  SOii,  368. 
erythrophthalmns,  864. 
fnsous  crissalis,  363,  367. 
mesoleucus,  363,  366. 
senicula,  363,  367. 
maculatns  arcticus,  364. 
atratus,  364,  366. 
clementae,  3()4,  366. 
megalonyx,  364,  365. 
oregonus,  364,  365. 
Pipit,  431. 

oprague,  432. 
Piranga,  379. 

ervthromelas,  379,  380. 
hepatica,  379,  381. 
ludoviciana,  379. 
rubra,  379,  382. 
cooperi,  379,  382. 
Pitangns,  245.  250. 
derbianus,  250. 
I  Plain  Titmouse,  456. 
i  Platypsaris,  245. 
i      albivcntris,  245. 

Plegadis,  70,  71. 
I      anturanalis,  71. 
guarauna,  71. 
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Plover,  Belted  Piping,  104. 

Black-beUied,  102. 

Golden,  103. 

Moantain,  106. 

iSemipalmated,  104. 

Snowy,  105. 

Upland,  99. 

Wilson,  106. 
Plambeoua  Gnatcatcher,  466. 

Vireo,  897. 
Plumed  Partridge,  117. 
Podaaocys,  105. 
Podiceps,  8. 
Podioipidse,  2,  6. 
Podilymbus,  5,  8. 

podiceps,  8. 
Point  Pinos  Junco,  848. 
Polioptila,  403,  465. 

cserulea,  465. 

obscara,  465,  466. 

californica,  465,  466. 

plumbea,  465,  466. 
Polyborus,  147,  171. 

cheriway,  171. 
Pomarine  Jaeger ,  18. 
Pooecetes,  304,  329. 

graminens  affinis,  320,  830. 
confinis,  328. 
Poor-wiU,  224. 

California,  225. 
Frosted,  225. 
Porzana,  79,  81. 

Carolina,  81. 

cotnrnicalus,  81 ,  82. 

jamaicensis,  81,  82. 

noveboracensis.  81,  82. 
Prairie  Falcon,  166. 

Hen,  130. 

Horned  Lark,  268. 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  182. 
Priocella, :«,  34. 

glacial  oides,  34. 
Procellariid»,  3,  32,  83. 
Progne,  ;}82,  388. 

subis,  383. 
hesperia,  383. 
Psaltriparus,  452,  460. 

Uoydi,  4(K),  462. 

minimus,  460. 

califomicns,  460,  461. 

plumbeus,  460,  462. 

santarita),  4(K).  462. 
Psittaci,  1,  100, 192. 
Psittacidw,  100,  192. 
Ptarmigan,  Southern  White-tailed. 
129. 


White-tailed,  129. 
Ptychoramphus,  12,  13. 

aleuticus,  13. 
Puffin,  Tufted,  12. 
Puffinus,  35. 

buUeri,  35,  36. 

creatopus,  36. 

griseus,  35,  36. 

opisthomelaJs,  36. 

tenuirostris,  35,  87. 
Purple  Finch,  310. 

Martin.  383. 
Pygmy  Nuthatch,  464. 

Owl,  190. 
Pygopodes,  1,  2,  5. 
Pyrocephalus,  245,  264. 

rubineus  mexicanus,  264. 
Pyrrhuloxia,  305,  370. 

Arizona,  370. 

sinuata,  370. 

texana,  370. 

Texas,  371. 

Quail,  Meams,  122. 
Querquedula,  45,  52. 

cvanoptera,  62. 

discors,  62,  53. 
Quisealus,  285,  301. 

major  macrourus,  301,  302. 

quiscula  aiiieus.  801. 

Kail.  Black,  82. 

California  Clapper,  80. 

Caribbiean  Clapper,  80. 

Carolina,  81. 

Faralloue,  82. 

Virginia,  iBO. 

Yellow,  82. 
RallidiB,  4,  79. 
Kallus,  79. 

levipes,  80. 

longirostris  caribieus,  80. 

obsoletus,  80. 

virginianus.  80. 
Raptores,  1,  100,  144. 
Raven,  American,  279. 

Northern,  280. 

AVliite-necked.  280. 
Recurvirostra,  86. 

americaua.  86. 
Recurrirostridw,  4,  84, 
Red-backed  Junco.  349. 
Sandpiper,  93. 

-bellied  Hawk,  157. 
Woodpecker.  218. 

-billed  Pigeon,  140. 
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-breasted  Merganser,  46. 
Nuthatch,  454. 
Sapsiicker,  211. 

-eyed  Cowbird,  288. 
Vireo,  396. 

-faced  Warbler,  480. 

-headed  Woodpecker,  216. 

-naped  Sai)sucker,  211. 

Phalarope,  84. 

-shafted  Flicker,  221. 

-tail,  Western,  166. 

-tailed  Hawk,  166. 

-throated  Loon,  11. 

-winged  Blackbird,  290. 
Redwing,  Northwestern,  291. 

San  Diego,  291. 

Sonoran,  290. 

Thick-biUed,  291. 

Vera  Cruz,  290. 
Reddish  Egret,  76. 
Redhead,  66. 
Redpoll,  319. 

Hoary,  318. 
Redstart,  American,  429. 

Painted,  430. 
Regnlus,  463. 

calendula,  46:3,  464. 
grinnelU,  4m,  466. 

satrapa,  463. 

olivaceus,  463,  464. 
Rhinoceros  Anklet,  13. 
Rhynchodon,  107. 
Rhvuchofalco,  170. 
Rhynchophanes,  304,  326,  328. 

mccownii,  328. 
Rhynchopsitta,  192. 

pachyrhyncha,  192. 
Richardson  Grouse,  126. 

Merlin,  169. 

Owl,  180. 
Ridgway  Flycatcher,  266. 

Janco,  348. 
Rieffer  Hummingbird,  243. 
Ring-billed  Gull,  23. 

-necked  Duck,  69. 
Pheasant,  136. 
Rio  Grande  Turkey,  136. 
YeUow-throat,  426. 
Riparia,  382,  386. 

riparia,  386. 
Rissa,  19. 

tridactyla  pollicaris,  19. 
Rivoli  Hummingbird,  233. 
Road-runner,  193. 
Robin,  472. 

Western,  472. 


Rock  Sparrow,  866. 

Wren,  443. 
Rocky  Mountain  Creeper,  461. 

Hairy  Woodpecker,  203. 
Nuthatch,  463. 
Pine  Grosbeak,  308. 
Screech  Owl,  183. 
Rodgers  Fulmar,  34. 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  372. 
Ross  Snow  Goose,  66. 
Rough-legged  Hawk,  162. 

-winged  Swallow,  387. 
Royal  Tern,  28. 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  464. 

-throated  Hummingbird,  236. 
Ruddy  Duck,  64. 

Horned  Lark,  268. 

Turnstone,  107. 
Rufous-crowned  Sparrow,  364. 

Hummingbii'd,  239. 

-winged  Sparrow,  363. 
Russet-backed  Thrush,  470. 
Rusty  Blackbird,  299. 

Song  Sparrow,  368. 

Sabine  Gull,  27. 
Sage  Grouse,  133. 

Sparrow,  861. 

Thrasher,  436. 
Saint  Lucas  Woodpecker,  206. 
Salpinctes,  434,  443. 

obsoletus,  443. 
pulverius,  443. 
Salt  Marsh  Song  Sparrow,  368. 

Yellow-throat,  426. 
Samuels  Song  Sparrow,  368. 
San  Clemente  Song  Sparrow,  369. 
Towhee.  366. 
Wren,  448. 
San  Diego  Red-wing,  291. 
Song  Sparrow,  367. 
Towhee,  366. 

Fernando  Towhee,  367. 
Sanderling,  94. 
Sandhill  Crane,  79. 
Sandpiper,  Baird,  92. 

Bartramian,  99. 

Bonaparte,  92. 

Buif-breasted,  100. 

Least,  92. 

Pectoral,  91. 

Red-backed,  93. 

Semipalmated,  93. 

Solitary,  97. 

Spotted,  100. 

Stilt,  90. 
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Upland,  99. 

Westeni,  94. 
Solitary,  98. 

White-mmped,  92. 
Sandwich  Sparrow,  331. 
Santa  Barbara  Flycatcher,  260. 
Song  Sparrow,  868. 

Graz  Jay,  §76. 
Song  Sparrow,  857. 

Rita  Bush-Tit,  462. 
Sapsacker,  Northern  Red-breaated, 
212. 

Red-breasted,  211. 

Red-naped,  211. 

Williamson,  212. 

Tellow-beUied,  210. 
Savanna  Sparrow,  Western,  882. 
Saw-whet  Owl,  180. 

Northwest,  181. 
Saxicola,  467,  475. 

oenanthe,  475. 
Say  Phoebe,  256. 
Sayomis,  24(5,254. 

nigricans,  254, 255. 
semiatra,  254,  256. 

phoBbe,  254. 

saya,  254,  256. 
Scaled  Partridge,  118. 
Scardafella,  138,  148. 

inca,  143. 
Scarlet  Tanager,  880. 
Scaup  Duck.  57. 
Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher,  246. 
Soolecophagns,  286,  299. 

carolinns,  299. 

cyanocephalus,  299,  800. 
Scolopacidsa,  4,  84,  87. 
Scorched  Horned  Lark,  269. 
Scoter,  American,  63. 

Surf,  63. 

White-winged,  63. 
Scotiaptex,  175,  179. 

cinerea,  179. 
Scott  Oriole,  294. 

Sparrow,  354. 
Screech  Owl,  182. 
Seed-eater,  Sharpe,  876. 
Seiurus,  401,  m 

aurocapillus,  423. 

noveboracensis  notabilis,  428. 
Selasphorus,  283,  237,  238. 

alleni,  288,  241. 

floresii,  238. 

platycercus.  238,  240. 

rufus,  238,  239. 
Semipalmated  Plover,  104. 


Sandpiper,  98. 
Sennett  Nighthawk,  228. 

Oriole,  296. 

Thrasher,  488. 

Warbler,  407. 

White-taUed  Hawk,  158. 
Setophaga,  401,429. 

picta,  429,  480. 

ruticilla,  429. 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  151. 
Sharpe  Seed-eater,  376. 
Shearwater,  Black-vented,  85. 

Dark-bodied,  35,  36. 

Pink-footed,  85. 

Slender-billed,  87. 
Sheldrake,  46. 
Short-billed  6uU,  24. 

-eared  Owl,  177. 

-tailed  Albatross,  32. 
Shoveller,  54. 
Shrike,  California,  398. 

Island,  393. 

Northern,  392. 

White-mmped,  892. 
Sialia,  467,  475. 

arctica  475,  476. 

mezicana  bairdi,  475,  476. 
occidentalis,  475,  476. 

sialis,  475. 
azurea,  476. 
Sierra  Creeper,  452. 
Silver  Pheasant,  186. 
Simorhynchus,  12,  14. 

pnsillus,  14. 
Siskin,  Pine,  823. 
Sitkan  Kinglet,  465. 
Sitta,  452,  453. 

canadensis,  453, 454. 

carolinensis,  458. 
aculeata  453. 
nelsoni,  453. 

pygmsea,  453, 454. 
Skylark,  265. 
Slate-colored  Junco,  346. 

Sparrow,  362. 
Slender-billed  Fulmar,  84. 
Nuthatch,  453. 
Shearwater,  37. 
Small  White-eyed  Vireo,  899. 
Smith  Longspur,  326  327. 
Snipe,  Jack,  88. 

Wilson,  88. 
Snowflake,  325. 
Snowy  Heron,  75. 

Owl,  187. 

Plover,  105. 
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Socorro  Petrel,  88. 
Solitaire,  Towusend,  467. 
Solitary  Sandpiper,  97. 
Song  Sparrow,  866. 
Sonora  Yellow  Warbler,  411. 
Sonoran  Red-wii^^,  290. 
Sooty  AlbatroHS,  88. 

Fox  Sparrow,  861. 

Grouse,  125. 

Song  Sparrow,  868. 
Sora,  81. 
Southern  White-tailed    Ptarmigan, 

129. 
Southwest  Bewick  Wren,  447. 
Sparrow,  Baird,  888. 

Belding  Marsh,  882. 

BeU,  861. 

Bendire,  868. 

Black-chinued,  846. 
-throated,  860. 

Botteri,  862. 

Brewer,  848. 

Bryant  Marsh,  882. 

Cassin,  862. 

Clay-colored,  842. 

Desert,  860. 
Song,  867. 

English,  824. 

Forbnsh,  860. 

Fox,  860. 

Gambel,  889. 

Qolden-crowned,  889. 

Harris,  887. 

Hawk.  170. 

Heermann  Song,  867. 

Intermediate,  889. 

Large-billed,  388. 

Lark,  886. 

Leconte,  886. 

Lincoln,  869. 

Mendocino  Song,  868. 

Merrill  Song,  869. 

Mountain  Song,  367. 

Nelson,  886. 

Nnttal),  889. 

Oregon  Song,  868. 
Vesper,  880. 

Rock,  865. 

Raf  ous-crowned,  854. 
•winged,  858. 

Rusty  Song,  868. 

Sage.  861. 

Salt  Marsh  Sone,  868. 

Samuels  Song,  358. 

San  Clemente  Song,  869. 
Diego  Song,  857. 


Sandwich,  881. 

Santa  Barbara  Song,  868. 

Cruz  Song,  867. 
Scott,  854. 
Slate-colored,  862. 
Song,  866. 
Sooty  Fox,  361. 

Song,  858. 
Stephens,  368. 
Swamp,  860. 
Tehama  Song,  858. 
Texas,  868. 

Seaside,  885. 
Thick-billed,  862. 
Townsend,  861. 
Western  Chipping,  842. 

Field,  844. 

Grasshopper.  884. 

Henslow,  834. 

Lark,  886. 

Savanna,  882. 

Tree,  841. 

Vesper,  829. 
White-crowned,  838. 

-throated,  840. 
Worthen,  844. 
Takutat  Fox,  861. 
Spatula,  44,  54. 
clypeata,  64. 
Speotyto,  175,  189. 

cunicularia  hypogtea,  189. 
Sphyrapicus,  200,  210. 
ruber,  210, 21L 

notkensis,  210,  212. 
thyroideus,  210,  212. 
yarius,  210. 

nuchali8,210,  211,  212. 
Spinus,  304,  823. 

pinus,  328. 
Spiza,  S05,  877. 

americana,  377. 
Spizella,  305,  341. 
atrogularis,  341,  846. 
breweri,341,848. 
monticola  ochracea,  341. 
pallida,  341,  342. 
pusilla  arenacea,  341,  844. 
socialis  arizon®,  341,  342. 
wortheni,  .'Ml,  344. 
.  Spoonbill,  54. 
I  Sporophila,  306,  876. 

morelleti  sharpei,  376. 
I  Spotted  Owl,  178. 
I      Sandpiper,  100. 

Screech  Owl,  184. 
;  Sprague  Pipit,  482. 
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Spurred  Towhee,  oGb,  3M. 
Squatarola,  102. 

aqoatarola,  102. 
Squirrel  Hawk,  163. 
Starling,  286. 
Steganopodes,  1,  •$,  39. 
Steganopos,  84,  86. 

tricolor,  86. 
Stelgidopteryx,  382,  387. 

serripennis,  387. 
Steller  Jay,  272. 
Stelliila,  23;^  241. 

calliope,  241. 
Stephens  Sparrow,  363. 

Vireo,  399. 

Whip-poor-will,  223. 
Stercorariids,  2,  17. 
Stercorarius,  17. 

longicaudus.  18. 

parasiticus,  18. 

poraarinus,  18. 
Sterna,  19,  27,  29. 

antillarum,  27,  30. 

caspia,  27,  28. 

elegans,  27,  29. 

forsteri,  27,  29. 

hirundo,  27,  29. 

maxima,  27,  28. 

paradis»a,  27,  30. 
Steniula,  80. 
Stilt  Sandpiper,  90. 
Streaked  Horned  Lark,  268. 
Striffidw,  10J>,  144,  173. 
Strix,  173. 

pratincola,  173. 
StnrnelU,  285,  292. 

magna  hoopesi,  292. 
neglecta,  292. 
Sturtiida;,  111,  240,  286. 
StumuB,  286.  ' 

vulgaris,  286. 
Sulphur-bellied  Flycatcher,  260. 
Summer  Tanager,  882. 
Surf  Bird.  106. 

Scoter,  63. 
Sumia,  175, 188. 

ulula  caparoch,  188. 
Swainsoii  Hawk,  15(>,  169. 
Swallow,  Bank,  386. 

Bam,  384. 

Cliff,  384. 

Mexican  Cliff,  384. 

Northern  Violet-green,  386. 

Rough-winged,  387. 

Tree,  386. 

Wiite-bellied,  386. 


Swallow-tailed  Kite,  148. 
Swamp  Sparrow,  360. 
'  Swan,  Trumpeter,  70. 
I      Whistling,  70. 
Swift,  Black.  229. 
Chimnev,  230. 
Vaux,  251. 
W^hite-throated,  232. 
Sylviidaj,  112,  113,  245,  463. 
Symphemia,  88,  98. 

semi  pal  niata  inomata,  98. 
Synthliboramphus,  12,  16. 

antiquus,  16. 
Symium,  175,  177. 
nebulosum,  177,  178. 

helveolnm,  177, 178. 
occidentale,  178. 
caurinum,  178,  179. 

Tachyciueta,  382,  386. 

bicolor,  386. 

tlialassiua  lepida,  385,  386. 
Tachytriorchis,  158. 
Tanager,  Cooper,  382. 

Hepatic,  381. 

Louisiana,  379. 

Scarlet,  380. 

Summer,  382. 

Western,  379. 
TanagridiB,  111,  245,  379. 
Tantalus.  72. 

loculator,  72. 
i  Tatler,  Wandering,  98. 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  62. 

Cinnamon,  62. 

European,  61. 

Green- winged,  61. 
Tehama  Song  Sparrow,  368. 
Telmatodytes,  450. 
TeuncHsee  Warbler.  406. 
Tern,  American  Black,  31. 

Arctic,  30. 

Caspian,  28. 

Common,  29. 

Klegaut,  29. 

Forster,  29. 

Gull-billed,  27. 

I^east,  30. 

Roval,  28. 
Tetraonidaj,  108,  113. 
Texan  Bob- white.  116. 
I       Cactus  Wren,  442. 

Horned  Lark,  268. 
I      Jav,  276. 
!      Nighthawk,  228. 


WoodiMJcker,  204. 
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Texas  Barred  Owl,  178. 

Bewick  Wren.  447. 

Kingfisher,  199. 

Meadowlark,  292. 

Pyrrhuloxia,  371. 

Screech  Owl,  183. 

Seaside  Sparrow,  336. 

Sparrow,  363. 
Thalasseus,  28. 
Thalassogeron,  32,  33. 

culmiuatus,  33. 
Thick-hilled  Parrot,  192. 
Ked-winj;,  291. 
Sparrow,  362. 
o  Thrasher,  Bendire,  439. 

Brown,  438. 

Calif  omian,  440. 

Cris.sal,  442. 

Curve-hilled,  439. 

Lecoute,  441. 
^  Palmer,  439. 

Pasadena,  441. 

Sagfe,  436. 

Seunett,  438. 
Thrush,  Alaska  Hermit,  471. 

Alma,  471. 

Auduhon  Hermit,  471. 

Dwarf  Hermit,  472. 

Gray-cheeked,  469. 

Monterey,  470. 
Hermit,  471. 

Olive-hacked,  470. 

Pale  Varied,  474.     ' 

Russet-hacked,  470. 

Varied,  473. 

Willow,  469. 

Wood,  469. 
Thryomanes,  434. 

hewickii  calophonus,  44(5,  447. 
charienturus,  44(>,  447. 
cryptus,  44(5,  447. 
leucogaster,  44(5,  447. 
spilurus,  446,  448. 

leucophrys,  44(5,  448. 
Thryothorus,  435,  446. 

ludovicianus,  446. 
Thurber  Junco,  3^. 
Tinnunculus,  170. 
Titmouse,  Black-crested,  466. 

Bridled,  457. 

Gray,  466. 

Plain,  466. 
Totanns,  88,  96. 

flavipes,  9(5,  97. 

melanoleucus,  96. 
Towhee,  364. 


Abert,  368. 

Anthony,  367. 

Arctic,  364. 

California,  367. 

Canyon,  366. 

Green-tailed,  868. 

Oregon,  366. 

San  Clemente,  366. 
Diego,  366. 
Fernando,  367. 
.   Spurred,  366. 
Townseud  Solitaire,  467. 

Sparrow,  361. 

Warbler,  421. 
Toxostoma,  4iU,  437,  438. 

bendirei,  438, 439. 

crissalis,  437,  442. 

curvirostre,  438,  439. 
palmeri,  4:J8.  439. 

lecontei,  4^^7,  441. 

longirostre  sennetti,  438. 

redivivum,  437,  440. 
pasadenense,  437,  441. 

rufum,  438. 
Traill  Flycatcher,  260. 
Tree-duck,  Black-bellied,  69. 
Fulvous,  69. 

Swallow,  386. 
Tricolored  Blackbird,  292. 
Tringa,  87,  90. 

alpina  pacifica,  91,  93. 

hairdii,  91,  92. 

canutus,  90,  91. 

fuscicollis,  91, 92. 

macnlata,  91. 

minutilla,  91  92. 
Trochilidw,  110,  222,  232. 
Trochilus,  233,  234,  235. 

alexaudri.  236,  237. 

colubris,  236,  237. 
Troglodytes,  434,  448. 

aedon  parkmanii,  448. 
aztecus  449. 
Troglodytidw,  112,  113,  245,  433. 
Trogon,  197. 

ambiguus,  197. 

Coppery-tailed,  197. 
!  Trogonidaj,  110,  193, 197. 
Tnimpeter  Swan,  70. 
Tryngit«s,  87, 100. 

subruficollis,  100. 
Tubinares,  1,3,  32. 
Tufted  Puffin,  12. 
Tule  Wren,  460. 

Yellow-throat,  426. 
Turdidffi,  112,245,467. 
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Turkey,  Merriam,  136. 

Rio  Grande,  136. 

Vulture,  146. 

Water,  89. 

Wild,  136. 
Turnstone,  Black,  107. 

Ruddy,  107. 
Tynipanuchus,  113, 129. 

americanus,  130. 
attwateri,  130,  131. 

pallidicinctus,  130,  131. 
Tyraunidse,  111,  246. 
Tyrannus,  245,  247. 

melancholic  us  couchi,  247,  248. 

tyrannuB,  247,  249. 

▼erticalis,  247,  248. 

Yociferatis,  247,  248,  249. 

Upland  Plover,  99. 
Una,  11,16. 

troile  californica,  16. 
Urile,  41. 
Umbitinga,  147,  160. 

anthracina,  160. 

Valley  Partridge,  120. 
Varied  Bunting,  376. 

Thrush,  473. 
Vaux  Swift,  231. 
Vega  Gull,  23. 
Vei-din,  462. 

Vermilion  Flycatcher,  264. 
Vigors  Wren,  446. 
Vireo,  394,  397. 

Anthony,  399. 

atricapillus,  31M,  397. 

Bell,  399. 

bellii,  394,  899. 

Black-capped,  397. 

Blue-headed,  396. 

Cassin.  396. 

flavoviridis,  394,  396. 

gilvufl,  394, 396. 

Gray,  400. 

Hutton,  399. 

huttoni,  395,  399. 
obscurns,  395,  399. 
Stephens!,  39."),  399. 

Least,  400. 

noveboracensis,  394,  398. 
micrus,  394,  399. 

olivaceus,  394,  396. 

pusillns,  394.  400. 

Red-eyed,  396. 

Small  White-eyed,  399. 

solitarius,  394,  396. 


cassinii,  394,  896. 
phtrabeus,  394,  397. 

Stephe\i8,  399. 

vicinior,  394,  499. 

Warbling,  396. 

White-eyed,  398. 

Yellow-gi'een,  396. 
Vireonidffi,  113,245,394. 
Vireosylva,  396. 
Virginia  Rail,  80. 

Warbler,  403. 
Vulture,  Black,  146. 

California,  144. 

Turkey,  146. 

Wandering  Tatler,  98. 
Warbler,  Alaskan  Yellow,  412. 
Audubon,  413. 
Black  and  White,  402. 

-fronted,  416. 

-poll,  416. 

-throated  Blue,  412. 
Gray,  418. 
Green,  420. 
Blackbumian,  417. 
(Calaveras,  404. 
Canadian,  428. 
Cerulean,  416. 
Chestnut-.sided,  416. 
Connecticut,  424. 
Dusky,  406. 
Golden-cheeked,  419. 

Pileolated,  428. 
Grace,  418. 
Hermit,  421. 
Lucy,  402. 
Lutescent,  406. 
Macgillivray,  424. 
Magnolia,  416. 
Northern  Parula.  406. 
Olive,  410. 

Orange-crowned,  404. 
Palm,  422. 
Pileolated,  428. 
Red-faced,  430. 
Sennett,  407. 
Sonora  Yellow  ,^^411. 
Tennessee,  406. 
Townsend,  421. 
Virginia,  408. 
W^ilson,  428. 
Yellow,  411. 

-rumped,  412,  414. 
Warbling  Vireo,  396. 
Wat«r  Ouzel,  432. 
-thrush,  Grinnell,  428. 
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Turkey,  89. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  888. 

Cedar,  388. 
Western  Black  Phoebe,  266. 

Bluebird,  476. 

Blue  Grosbeak,  878. 

Chipping  Sparrow,  848. 

Evening  Grosbeak,  807. 

Field  Sparrow,  844. 

Flycatcher,  260. 

Gnatcatcher,  466. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  464. 

Goshawk,  153. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow,  884. 

Grebe,  5. 

GuU,  21. 

Henslow  Sparrow,  884. 

Homed  Owl,  185. 

Lark  Sparrow,  836. 

Martin,  888. 

Meadowlark,  298. 

Mockingbird,  435. 

Nighthawk,  227. 

Red-tail,  156. 

Robin,  472. 

Sandpiper,  94. 

Savanna  Sparrow,  882. 

Solitary  Sandpiper,  98. 

Tanager,  379. 

Tree  Sparrow,  841. 

Vesper  Sparrow,  329. 

Willet,  89. 

Winter  Wren,  449. 

Wood  Pewee,  258. 

Yellow-throat,  425. 
Wheatear,  475. 
Whip-poor-willj  228. 

Stephens,  228. 
Whistling  Swan,  70. 
White-bellied  Swallow,  885. 

-breasted  Nuthatch,  453. 

-cheeked  Goose,  68. 

-crowned  Sparrow,  888. 

-eared  Hummingbird,  248. 

-eyed  Vireo,  398. 

-faced  Glossy  Ibis,  71. 

-fronted  Dove,  141. 
Goose,  66. 

-headed  Woodpecker,  207. 

Ibis,  71. 

-necked  Raven,  280. 

-ruraped  Sandpiper,  92. 
Shrike,  892. 

-tailed  Kite,  148. 
Ptarmigan,  129. 

-throated  Sparrow,  340. 


Swift,  282. 
Wren,  445. 

-winged  Crossbill,  315. 
Dove,  142. 
Junco,  845. 
Scoter,  63. 
Whooping  Crane,  78. 
Widgeon,  49. 
Wild  Turkey,  186. 
Willet,  Western,  98. 
Williamson  Sapsucker,  212. 
Willow  Goldfinch,  321. 

Thrush,  469. 

Woodpecker,  203. 
Wilson  ^halarope,  85. 

Plover,  105. 

Snipe,  88. 

Warbler,  428. 
Wilsonia,  401,  427. 

canadensis,  427, 428. 

pusilla,  427,  428. 
chryseola,  428. 
pileolata,  427, 428. 
Wood  Duck,  55. 

Ibis,  72. 

Pewee,  258. 

Thrush,  469. 
Woodcock,  American,  88. 
Woodhouse  Jav,  274. 
Woodpecker,  Alaskan   Three-toed, 
209. 

Alpine  Three-toed,  209. 

American  Three-toed,  209. 

Ant-eating,  216. 

Arctic  Three-toed,  208. 

Arizona,  206. 

Batchelder,  208. 

Cabanis,  202. 

Califomian,  217. 

Downy,  204. 

Gairdner,  208. 

Gila,  219. 

Golden-fronted,  218. 

Harris,  202. 

Lewis,  217. 

Northern  Hairy,  201. 
Pileated,  213. 

Nuttall,  205. 

Red-bellied,  218.  . 
-headed,  215. 

Rocky  Mountain  Hairy,  208. 

Saint  Lucas,  205. 

Texan,  204. 

White-headed,  207. 
Worthen  Sparrow,  844. 
Wren,  Aztec,  449. 
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Baird,  447. 

Bryant  Cactus,  448. 
'     Cactus,  442. 

Canyon,  445. 

Carolina,  446. 

Desert  Cactus,  442. 

Dotted  Canyon,  445. 

Interior  Tule,  451. 

Long-billed  Marsh,  450. 

Northwest  Bewick,  447. 

Pacific  House,  448. 

Parkman,  448. 

Kock,  448. 

San  Cleraente,  448. 
Nicolas  Rock,  448. 

Short-billed  Marsh,  450. 

Southwest  Bewick,  447. 

Texan  Cactus,  442. 

Texas  Bewick,  447. 

Tule,  450. 

Vigors,  446. 

Western  Winter,  449. 

White-throated,  445. 
Wren-Tit,  Coast,  460. 

Pallid,  459. 
Wright  Flycatcher,  262. 

Xanthocephalus,  285,  288. 

xanthocephalus,  288. 
Xaiithoura,  209,  277. 

luxnosa  glaucescens,  277. 
Xantus  Becard,  245. 

Murrelet,  16. 
Xenia,  19,  27. 

sabini,  27. 


Xenopicus,  200,  207. 
albolarvatus,  207. 

Yakntat  Fox  Sparrow,  361. 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsncker,  210. 
-billed  Cuckoo,  196,  107. 

Magpie,  271. 
-crowned  Night  Heron,  78. 
-green  Vireo,  395. 
-headed  Blackbird,  288. 
-legs,  Greater,  96. 

Lesser,  97. 
-nosed  Albatross,  83. 
RaU,  82. 

-rumped  Warbler,  412. 
-throat.  Pacific,  426. 

Rio  Grande,  426. 

Salt  Marsh,  425. 

Tule,  425. 

Western,  425. 
Yphantes,  297. 

Zamelodia,  im,  371. 

ludoviciana,  871,  872. 

melanocephala,  371,  872. 
Zenaidura,'l88,  140. 

macroura,  140. 
Zone-tailed  Hawk,  157. 
Zonotrichia,  300,  387,  Ml. 

albicollis,  3:^7,  840. 

coronata,  337,  389. 

leucophrvs,  387,  888,  840. 
gambelii,  837,  889. 
nuttalli,  3^n,  889. 

queruhi,  887. 
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